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any  book,  map,  chart,  picture, 
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Penal  Code  of  California 
1915,  Section  623 
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In  L.A.,  Kevin  Sessums  discovers  how  Texas  ingenue 
Renee  Zellweger  landed  the  most  coveted  role  in  Hollywood, 
opposite  Tom  Cruise  in  Jerry  Maguire,  and  why  she's  here  to  stay. 
Photographs  by  Michel  Comte. 
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Andrew  Cunanan  was  already  on  the  F.B.I.'s  Ten  Most 
Wanted  list  when  he  gunned  down  star  designer  Gianni  Versace 
in  front  of  Versace's  Miami  mansion.  Maureen  Orth  follows 
the  bloody  path  that  led  a  serial  murderer  from  San  Diego's  gay 
circuit  to  his  suicide  on  July  23. 
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Marking  the  20th  anniversary  of  Maria  Callas's 
death,  Terrence  McNally  and  Paul  Seligman  spotlight 
the  most  tempestuous  diva  in  opera  history. 


RAUSCHENBERG'S  EPIC  VISION   I   278 


With  the  Guggenheim  mounting  a  massive  retrospective 
of  Robert  Rauschenberg's  work,  John  Richardson  traces  the  artist's  i! 
heroic  ascent  as  hell-raiser,  philanthropist,  and  multimedia  icon. 
Photographs  by  Herb  Ritts. 

DIETRICH   LIVED  HERE  |  286 

Entering  Marlene  Dietrich's  Park  Avenue  apartment, 

Matt  Tyrnauer  finds  the  screen  goddess's  sanctuary  as  she  left  it. 

Photographs  by  David  Seidner. 

HE'S  JUST  A  GUY  WHO  CAN'T  SAY  NO   I  294 

CNN  talk-show  host  Larry  King  has  said  "I  do"  six  times,  and  he  plans 
to  say  it  again-tohis  37-year-old  fiancee,  Shawn  Southwick-this  month.; 
Marjorie  Williams  gets  to  the  root  of  King's  altar  ego. 


LIFE'S  A  BEACH 


ROCK  ON   I  298 

James  Wolcott  and  Sam  Jones  spotlight  comedian  Chris  Rock, 
who  has  followed  his  acclaimed  HBO  series  with  a  CD  and  a  book. 

RESTLESS  BLUEBLOOD   I  300 

In  her  new  biography,  Caroline  Seebohm  enters  the 
rarefied  world  of  Marietta  Tree,  the  dazzling  Boston  Brahmin 
who  entertained  British  royalty,  fought  for  the  civil  rights  of 
American  blacks,  and  enchanted  men  from  director  John  Huston 
to  presidential  candidate  Adlai  Stevenson. 
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TARNISHED  CROWN    I  120 

As  London  buzzes  about  Kitty  Kelley's  royal  expose,  Christopher 
Hitchens  argues  that  Britain's  "fairy-tale"  monarchy  is  already  a  fiction. 
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James  Wolcott  dissects  the  Politically  Incorrect  appeal  of  Bill  Maher's 
irreverent  celebrity  gabfest,  a  surprising  ABC  hit. 

THE  GHOST  AND  MR.  GIULIANI    I  154 

The  New  York  media  have  known  for  months  that  Mayor  Rudolph 
Giuliani  and  TV  personality  Donna  Hanover's  marriage  was  in 
trouble,  Jennet  Conant  reveals.  So  why  didn't  they  run  the  story? 

SPIELBERG'S  CHOICE   |  174 

Steven  Spielberg  shocked  Hollywood  by  putting  DreamWorks' 
debut  movie,  Tfie  Peacemaker,  in  the  hands  of  first-time  feature 
director  Mimi  Leder.  Kim  Masters  explains  his  gamble. 
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No  amount  of  ugly  work  shook  the  loyalty  of  top  Clinton  aide 
Harold  Ickes,  whose  reward  was  to  be  dumped  after  the  last  election. 
Now,  Judy  Bachrach  finds,  Ickes  has  revenge  within  his  grasp. 
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Underworld,  Don  DeLillo's  832-page  novel  about  the  1950s  Bronx,, 
is  undeniably  this  fall's  big  book.  David  Kamp  has  the  score. 
Photographs  by  Nigel  Parry. 
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David  Halberstam  nominates  author-columnist  Russell  Baker, 

a  graceful  journalistic  legend.  Portrait  by  Jonathan  Becker. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF   BARTLETT  LAKE   |  208 

Wealthy,  widowed  California  socialite  Margaret  Lesher 
yearned  for  a  cowboy  to  relieve  her  loneliness.  When  her  body 
was  discovered  at  the  bottom  of  an  Arizona  lake,  Bryan  Burrough 
reports,  it  appeared  she  might  have  found  the  wrong  man. 
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Treasuring  Roald  Dahl;  likely  lads  Jake  and  Dinos  Chapman; 
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SAN  FRANC 
TORE  INFO  C, 


»     OPENING 
1  800  383  9 


The  sensation  of  time 


CONCORD 

Watchmakers  Since  1908 

SWISS 


For  information: 
1-888-81 -CONCORD 


CONCORD 
VENETO™ 

Time  as  a 
tactile 

experience... 
Eighteen  karat 
gold: 

hand-sculpted, 
hand-crafted, 
hand-polished. 
Exuding  an 
unmistakable 
sense  of  luxury. 
To  the  touch. 
To  the  eye. 
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He  stared  at  me    .11  night.  Then  he  said... 


HH^UK 


DIANE  VON  FURSTENBERG 


»♦' 


^     AS* 


'Something  about  you  reminds  me  of  my  mother. 


p ho tographed   by 
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nor 


tokyo 


new  york.  beverly  hills,  boston,  co 


exclusi'    ] 

EMPORIO^MMJ 

las  vegas.  manhasset.  montreal.  ti 
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irder  in  Miami 


few  months  before  Gianni  Versace 

was  shot  and  killed  in  Miami,  he 

dropped  by  the  Vanity  Fair  offices 

for  a  chat.  He  had  been  ill,  but 

now,  in  a  brown  cashmere  turtle- 
neck  and  with  a  South  Florida  tan, 

he  looked  robust  and  full  of  vim. 

He  had  just  moved  into  an  ex- 
dinary  brownstone  on  East  64th  Street 
ew  York,  where  he  had  thrown  a  mem- 
iy  glamorous  dinner  some  weeks  earl i- 
Ve  talked  about  that  evening,  and  he 
he  wanted  me  to  bring  my  family  down 
ay  with  him  and  his  sister,  Donatella, 
ler  family  in  South  Beach  this  summer. 
;  was  full  of  plans  for  the  future,  talk- 
inimatedly  about  taking  his  company 
c  and  about  the  myriad  projects  he 
bubbling  around  him.  Versace  was  al- 
working.  The  homes  in  Milan  and  on  Lake  Como,  in 
York  and  in  Miami,  were  elaborate,  baroque  settings  for 
1-time  work  campaign.  He  produced  big,  visual  books;  de- 
d  theatrical  and  opera  costumes;  and  created  four  couture 
ready-to-wear  collections  every  year.  And  he  did  all  this 
:  overseeing,  with  Donatella  and  their  brother,  Santo,  a 
million  fashion  empire.  Appearances  to  the  contrary,  Gi- 
Versace's  life  was  about  work,  not  play. 
ie  arc  of  his  year  in  the  pages  of  Vanity  Fair  has  been  telling, 
inuary,  writer-at-large  Marie  Brenner  and  photographer 
i  Weber  produced  a  stunning  story  on  the  New  York  town 


house,  which  Versace  had  spent  the  previous 
year  renovating.  In  the  June  issue,  contribut- 
ing editor  Cathy  Horyn  profiled  Donatella, 
who  has  emerged  as  a  colorful,  slightly  roco- 
co fashion  power  in  her  own  right.  In  July, 
Princess  Diana  wore  one  of  her  favorite  Ver- 
sace dresses  on  the  cover. 

Well  before  that  cover  appeared,  special 
correspondent  Maureen  Orth  had  begun  to 
report  on  a  cross-country  murder  spree  that 
was  allegedly  the  work  of  Andrew  Cunanan, 
then  an  obscure  suspect  in  the  series  of  sadis- 
tic killings.  As  we  were  closing  the  story  for 
this  issue,  Cunanan  emerged  as  a  recognized 
fugitive,  wanted  by  the  F.B.I,  as  a  presumed 
serial  murderer.  When  he  became  the  chief 
suspect  in  the  murder  of  Gianni  Versace, 
Vanity  Fair's  story  took  on  a  new  dimension. 
Orth,  who  by  that  time  probably  knew  more 
about  Andrew  Cunanan  than  anyone  outside  of  the  F.B.I.,  flew 
to  Miami  the  morning  after  the  murder.  She  was  besieged  by 
hundreds  of  requests  from  newspapers,  magazines,  and  televi- 
sion networks  around  the  world  to  tell  what  she  knew.  Between 
interviews,  she  continued  her  reporting.  The  result,  "The  Killer's 
Trail,"  on  page  268,  is  a  remarkable  portrait  of  a  serial  murder- 
er and  the  tragic  path  he  cut  across  America.  Even  in  the  heat 
of  August,  Orth's  story  will  send  a  chill  up  your  spine. 
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l  THE  COVER 
tenee  Zellweger 
l  dress  by  Prada. 
iamond  bracelets 
Leighton.  Hair  by 
Savic.  Makeup  by 
lair.  Hair  products 
i'rom  Paul  Mitchell. 
I  tup  from  Cuerlain. 
jrops  styled  by  Craig 
Ssell  Waltcher.  Styled 
y  Andre  Leon  Talley. 
Photographed 
exclusively  for  V.F. 
by  Michel  Comte 


Photographed  with  her 
collie-Labrador,  Dylan,  on 
location  in  Santa  Barbara, 
California,  Zellweger  wears 
a  coat  and  sweater  by  TSE. 
On  page  262,  she  heads  to  the 
theater  to  gaze  at  another 
star,  Faye  Dunaway,  with 
V.F.  contributing  editor 
Kevin  Sessums. 
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This  is  what  happens 


let  luxury  run  wild 
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Introducing  the  all  ie\  tot  from  Lincoln.  The  first  full-size  sport  utility  vehicle  to  take  luxury  deep  into  the  great  c  J 

With  four  standard  b  n ;■  immed  in  leather.  Large  center  storage  consoles  in  both  front  and  second  rows-exclusive  in ' 


LINCOLN 
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i  wood  accents  throughout.  Even  on  Navigator's  leather-trimmed  steering  wheel.  For  more  information,  call  us  toll-free  at 
ANYWHERE  (1  888  226-9943),  visit  our  web  site  at  www.lincolnvehicles.com  or  see  an  authorized  Lincoln  Navigator  dealer. 


igator  from  Lincoln.  What  a  luxury 


should  be. 
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G.H.BASS  &CO.* 


SINCE  187  6 


1-800-950 -BASS   ^ww.ghbass.com 

G.H.  Bess  &  Co..  c  Phillips  Von  Heusen  Compony.  Visit  the  G.H.  Boss  &  Co.  flagship  stote  neatest  you:  Garden  Stcfejgfi,  PorctmC  NJ;  Lenox  Square.  Atlanta,  GA; 


x  Square,  Atlanta,  GA;  Old  Ordiard,  Skokie,.  IL. 
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COUTURE  GIVENCHY 

Givenchy  Boutique,  New  York 

Barneys  •  Holt  Renfrew  •  Neiman  Marcus 
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Inside  me  lives  an 


eternal 


life  fo 


French  Alps.  Perfect  for  nurturing  a 


I  spring  water  from  the 
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The  influx  of  actors,  writers,  directors  and  film  buffs  transformed  the  quiet  I 
England  island  of  Nantucket  into  a  cultural  destination  during  the  second  ar 
Nantucket  Film  Festival.    Dedicated  to  honoring  the  art  of  screenwriting,  the  five 

event  included  panel  discussions,  staged  readings,  ( 

sessions  and  film  previews. 


THE  THREE  AMIGOS 

Jonathan  Burkhart  (center] 

Festival  Co-Founder  and 

Executive  Director  celebrates 

the  success  of  the  Festival  with 

Rent  cast  members  Jesse  L  Martin 

(left)  and  Adam  Pascal  (right) 


A  LEAGUE  OF 
THEIR  OWN 

Sylvia  Cammer, 

producer.  The  Dels, 

John  Gallagher. 

writer/director.  The 

Deli,  Dome  Pentes. 

writer/director,  The 

Closest  Thing  to  Heaven. 

Miguel  Arteta, writer/ 

director.  Star  Maps 


KILL 

Denise  Seegal.  Dan 
Susan  Clatworthy,  Seward 


ANO  THE  WINNER  IS„ 

1  i  ticDirei    h  ofthe  Nantucket  Film 

■  iderick  Rendina  the  Tony  Cox 

mpelling  screenplay  KoW, 


Nantucket  Film  Festival  Sponsors:  Vanity  Fan 
Champagne  Mumm,  Chock  full  oiNuts,  Corn 
Hy-Une  Cruises,   Improper  Bostonian,  Kipling,   tj   . 
Nantucket  Nectars,  NBC,  Neutrogena.  NYNE  \ 


■ 


.  B.C  Software.  BankBoston,  Boston  Herald,  Broadcast  News  Network,  Budget  Rent- A-Car.  Cape  Air,  Cape  Cod  i 
vo  1800,  Dana  Buchman,  Directors  Guild  of  America,  Eastman  Kodak  Co..  Einstein  Brothers  Bagels.  Evian, 
Production  Packages.  Massachusetts  Film  Office,  Mass  Media  Alliance,  Montblanc,  MovieMaker,  MTV.  Nai4 
1   Showtime.  Tanqueray,  Universal  TV.  Weber  Grill.  Writers  Guild  of  America  East. 

■  !'i  v.1  photographers:  John  Allen,  Terry  Pommett.  and  Alison  Stark 
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EXCLUSIVELY    AT    SELECT    J. CHEW    STORES    INCLUDING:    NEW   TORK      SHORT    HILLS      WESTPORT      BOSTON      CHESTNUT    HILL      BOCA    RATON      CHICAGO      HOUSTON      PASADENA      SAN    F 
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Seattle 

New  York 

Los  Angeles 

San  Francisco 

For   additional 

store  locations  call 

1 -800-825-5030 


Bally  is  a  member  of  the  RODEO  DRIVER  committee 


BALLY 

SWITZERLAND 


SINCE      18  5  1 
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BVLGAR 


The    new    ring    collection. 


£3 

B| 
Bj 

XL    collection:    Piramide    ring    in    1 8  k  t    yellow,    white    and    pink    gold    and    with    blue    topaz.    S    1,600    and   $   ; 

New    York  A  Beverly    Hills  San    Francisco  Bal    Harbour  Las    Vegas 

South    Coast    Plaza        Chicago        Honolulu 

For    Information    or    for    a    catalog,    please    call     1-800    BVLGARI 

Bvlgari  is  a  member  of  the  RODEO  Duly!:; 


G  A  R  I 
VLGA  R  I 


RUGGED 


L     E     G     A     N     C     E 


SPIRITED   (OUTERWEAR 

Trekking  the  mountains 
of  Nepal  cr  just  making 
the  trek  to  the  office... 
Rainforest.  Functional. 
Sensible.  Comfort  for 
the  jungles  of  life. 


Rainforest 


Nordstrom    •    Macy's    •    Rochester  Big  and  Tall 

Rainforest  Inc.  420  Fifth  Avenue.   New  York,  New  York    10018.     2  I  2*575  •  7620 
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EYEWEAR 


'  1 1  Tiere,  hut  in  nature. 


an  one  find  the  genesis  oj  a  more  perfect  form?1 


Blake  Kuwahara,  designet 


MAXFIEID,  I  A  •  BAR  N  AVE..  N.Y 

TOLL     FREE     NUMBER  ?  8  .  -J     EYEOTA 
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Contributors 


"I'm  very,  very  exhausted,"  says  John  Richardson,  w  ho  last  year  completed  the 
second  volume  of  his  acclaimed  biography  series  on  Pablo  Picasso.  Nevei  the! 
V.F.  contributing  editor  Richardson  summoned  the  strength  to  write  this 
month's  story  on  artist  Robert  Rauschenberg,  whose  work  will  be  featured 
in  a  major  retrospective  this  month  at  New  York's  Guggenheim  Museum. 


Special  contributor 

Bryan  Burrough  felt  a 

particular  connection  to 

the  western  milieu  he 

visited  for  his  report  this 

month  on  the  death  of 

cowboy-loving  heiress 

Margaret  Lesher.  A  native 

Texan,  Burrough  grew  up 

surrounded  by  animals, 

and  several  of  his  relatives 

lived  on  farms.  Still, 

Burrough  admits,  "I'm 

no  one's  definition  of  a 

cowboy.  In  fact,  I'm 

totally  clueless  when  it 

comes  to  animals." 

CONTINUED   ON    PAGE   12 
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The  advertisers  listed  below  invite  you  to 

connect  with  them  for  additional  information 

about  their  products  and  services.  Stop 

by  the  following  addresses  as  you  cruise 

the  Information  Superhighway. 

.,A!X. 

www.armaniexchange.com 


Audi 

www.audi.com 

Baume  8  Mercieh 

GENEVE 

www.  baume-et-mercier.  com 


CLINIQUE 

www.  clinique.  com 

A  diamond  is  forever. 

De  Beers 

www.adiamondisforever.com 


www.dockers.com 


eyian. 

www.  webevian.com 


www.guess.com 

H 

Harman  International 
www.harman.com 


C/\>   I  N  F  I  N  I  T  I  . 
www.in1initi-usa.com 


www.kodak.com 


www.  littleme.  com 

MILK 

Where's  your  mustache?" 
www.  why  milk,  com 


PHIHPSEEE22K3 
www.km.philips.com/dvd 

SEIKO 

KINETIC" 

Somodoyu  .  4iu  way 

-vjvw.seik>  i  orp.co.jp 
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Contributor  Elissa  Schappell  reads 

nearly  20  books  a  week  for  her  monthly 

"Hot  Type"  column.  "I  stay  in  my 

Chinese  pajamas  until  four  p.m.,"  she  says. 

"At  which  point  I  have  to  go  out  and  get 

some  coffee."  But  Schappell,  who's  currently 

working  on  a  collection  of  short  stories, 

has  no  complaints.  She's  lived  in  a  squat 

in  Berlin  and  a  tiny  fishing  village  in 

Portugal,  so  she's  conditioned  to  live  in 

the  cluttered  New  York  apartment 

she  shares  with  her  husband,  writer  Rob 

Spillman,  and  their  daughter,  Isadora. 


i 


1  KVMJC 


"The  first  time  my  name  was  ever  in 
print  was  in  the  late  70s,  for  lighting  the 
stage  on  fire— literally,"  says  contributor 
Kevin  Sessums.  •  I  was  on  Broadway  playing  , 
in  The  Crucifer  of  Blood,  and  the  spark 
from  the  fake  gun  ignited  my  burlap  costuij 
Glenn  Close  helped  put  the  fire  out." 
Sessums,  who  talks  to  Renee  Zellweger 
in  this  issue,  is  versed  in  the  ways  of  celebitj 
After  attending  Juilliard  and  acting  for  fivd 
years,  he  took  a  job  in  the  publicity  departrj 
at  Paramount  Pictures  before  deciding  to  i 
write  about  stars  instead  of  working  with  til 


Contributing  photographer 

Michel  Comte  is  currently  working 

on  two  projects:  Faces,  a  20 -year 

retrospective  of  his  work,  which  will  be 

published  by  Schirmer/Mosel  of 

Germany,  and  Children  with  No  Name, 

a  collection  of  photographs  of 

children  in  war-torn  countries.  In  his 

spare  time,  Comte  volunteers  his 

camera  work  to  the  Red  Cross  and 

Terres  des  Hommes,  a  Swiss 

group  that  assists  impoverished 

children  worldwide. 


"I  don't  watch  a  lot  of  television. 

Other  than  Larry  King  Live,  the  only  talk 

show  I  watch  regularly  is  Nightline, " 

says  contributor  Marjorie  Williams,  who  profile1 

the  legendary  King  in  this  issue.  "But  I 

decided  there  was  something  irresistible  aboi 

Larry  King  when  he  ran  a  special  about 

what  celebrities  were  doing  the  day  John 

Kennedy  died.  Barbra  Streisand  said  that  slit  | 

remembered  it  very  clearly— she  was  out 

buying  her  first  important  piece  of  jewelry." 


CONTINUED    ON    PAGE    96 
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IFIC    LIPSTICK 

NEW 

RIFIC! 

glamorous  lipcolor. 
true.  Wears  on  and  on. 


Available  at 

TH   AVENU  E 


Don't  worr> 

bi  Uions  d 


^ouve  got 

>rain  cells. 
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Fierce,  wise, 
gripping 

and  true.... 
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GIRLS 


A  NOVEL 


FREDERICK 

BUSCH 

AUTHOR  OF 
CLOSING  ARGUMENTS 


. .  .Girls  marks  the 
continuing  evolution  of  a 
first-rate  American 

Storyteller/ —Scott  Spencer, 

New  York  Times  Book  Review 

"A  crime  novel  that  will 
rank  with  the  best  in 
American  literature." 

— James  Lee  Burke 

"Virtuoso  writing... 

Busch  is  a  diamond-cutter 

of  a  writer."— E.  Annie  Proulx 

"Its  pitch-perfect  dialogue, 
skillfully  contrived  plot 
and  authentically  wintry 
observations  are  all 
exceptional." 

— Washington  Post  Book  World 


Jontributors 


CONTINUED     FROM     PACE    92 


As  the  wife  of  a  diplomat, 

contributor  Judy  Bachrach  once 

lived  in  Cairo— "a  terribly 

difficult  place,"  she  says.  "It  was  worse 

than  Baltimore."  Bachrach,  a  former 

Baltimore  Sun  TV  critic,  is  relieved  to  be 

living  in  Washington  now  that  her 

husband  works  at  the  World  Bank. 

"As  a  journalist,  you  can  say  what 

you  feel,  but  as  the  wife  of  a 

diplomat,  you  can't."  In  this  issue 

Bachrach  reports  on  the  fall  of 

Harold  Ickes,  President  Clinton's 

former  deputy  chief  of  staff. 


"The  most  fun  for  me,"  says  special 

correspondent  Maureen  Orth,  "is  to  do  a  nearly 

impossible  assignment."  Her  varied  career  has 

prepared  her  for  just  that.  After  graduating 

from  Berkeley  and  serving  in  the  Peace  Corps, 

she  earned  a  master's  in  television  documentary 

at  U.C.L.A.  Although  she  still  appears  on 

TV  (in  April  she  was  a  guest  host  on  the  CNN 

political  talk  show  Equal  Time),  her  first 

love  is  to  write  "big  stories."  This  month  Orth 

follows  the  trail  of  Andrew  Cunanan,  the 

alleged  serial  killer  suspected  of  murdering 

designer  Gianni  Versace. 


"He's  oozing  with 
character,"  contributing 
photographer  Herb  RittS  says 
of  Robert  Rauschenberg, 
whom  Ritts  photographed  at  tl 
artist's  home  in  Captiva,  Florid 
Ritts  has  long  been  an  admirer 
o(  Rauschenberg,  who  divulgec 
his  secret  passion:  soap  operas.! 
"He'd  be  working  on  this  $100) 
masterpiece  while  pointing  to 
his  big-screen  TV  and  saying, 
'Rick  is  married  to  this  one,  bit 
he's  sleeping  with  this  one.' " 


Caroline  Seebohm,  whose  book  No  Regrets: 
Tlie  Life  of  Marietta  Tree  is  excerpted  in  this 
month's  issue,  became  friends  with  the 
political  activist  and  society  doyenne  in  Maine. 
Seebohm's  life  has  been  as  varied  as  her 
subject's.  Her  books  include  Hie  Man  Who  Was 
Vogue:  The  Life  and  Times  ofConde  Nast  and 
English  Country.  She  had  previously  worked  as 
a  maid  on  Long  Island,  a  research  assistant  at 
the  BBC,  and  a  gofer  in  Hollywood.  "I  haven't 
missed  much,"  says  Seebohm,  who  lives  in 
New  Jersey.  "Marietta  was  like  that,  too." 
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Razor  in  sterling  silver 

designed  by  Elsa  Peretti,  $325. 

To  inqutre:  800-526-0649. 

Tiffany  &  Co. 


Letters 


SULLIVAN'S  TRAVELS 


One  Sunday  afternoon  in  Manhat- 
tan, my  father,  then  in  his  late  70s, 
and  I  were  strolling  along  East 
59th  Street.  Suddenly  my  father 
took  off,  as  if  he  had  been  shot  out 
of  a  cannon.  To  my  amazement  he  was 
shaking  hands  and  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion with  Ed  Sullivan  ["Mr.  Sunday 
Night,"  by  Nick  Tosches,  July].  When 
they  parted  company,  Dad  returned  to 
my  side,  a  bit  red-faced,  saying,  "I'm  sor- 
ry, son  .  .  .  I've  watched  that  show  for  so 
long  I  really  felt  I  knew  him." 

A  few  days  later  I  sent  a  note  to  Mr. 
Sullivan  thanking  him  for  being  so  kind 


to  an  elderly  fan.  Mr.  Sullivan  then  in- 
vited my  father  to  be  his  guest  any  Sun- 
day night  he  was  in  town  again.  I  never 
forgot  that.  Neither  did  my  father. 

MARK  RICHARDS 

Palm  Springs,  California 

YOUR  ARTICLE  ABOUT  Ed  Sullivan  took 
me  back  some  45  years  to  the  early  days 
of  television,  when  I  worked  in  the  tiny 
film  department  at  CBS.  One  day  we  got 
the  word:  Ed  Sullivan  was  coming  up  to 
see  material  that  had  been  shot  for  one  of 
his  shows.  We  had  done  the  same  thing 
for  Arthur  Godfrey  the  week  before  and 


were  used  to  being  on  our  best  and 
busiest  behavior  for  these  demigods.  In 
the  screening  room,  Sullivan  sneered  at 
and  humiliated  my  boss— making  re- 
marks about  his  looks,  flipping  his  neck- 
tie with  a  pencil,  and  embarrassing  me  by 
making  me  privy  to  such  cruel  behavior.  I  | 
have  never,  even  after  all  these  years,  for- 
gotten the  scene. 

MARJORIE  LEWIS 
Canaan,  New  York 

THE  PATTER  BETWEEN  Ed  Sullivan  and 
Molly  Goldberg  was  priceless.  She  al- 
ways called  him  "Mr.  Solomon."  It  was 
one  of  the  few  times  he  smiled. 

ALTHEA  WHITE 
Port  Hueneme.  California 

REGARDING  THE  REMARK  about  Cana- 
dian comics  in  the  Ed  Sullivan  article: 
surely  it  was  a  misprint  that  should  have 
read,  "Could  there  possibly  be  only  | 
two?,"  rather  than  the  "could  there  pos- 
sibly be  two?"  Let  me  give  you  a  partial 
list:  John  Candy,  Dan  Aykroyd,  Eugene 
Levy,  Leslie  Nielsen,  Martin  Short, 
Mike  Myers,  Rick  Moranis,  Catherine  ,'| 
O'Hara,  Andrea  Martin,  Norm  Mac- 
Donald,  Kids  in  the  Hall,  Jim  Carrey,  as 
well  as  many  others  who  are  currently 
playing  to  Canadian -only  audiences.  (We 
get  the  jokes,  eh.)  Oops,  my  patriotism 
is  showing! 

As  the  Kids  said,  "I'm  squishing  your  r| 
head!" 

HEATHER  JOHNSTON 
Bethesda.  Maryland    I 


Whoa,  Canada! 


It  was  a  parenthetical  remark,  a  cheap  shot 
probably,  but  who  would  have  thought  Nick  I 
Tosches's  comment,  in  his  profile  of  Ed  Sullivan, 
about  Wayne  and  Schuster,  "a  pair  of  Canadian 
comics  (could  there  possibly  be  two?),"  wouka 
have  resulted  in  thefistfuls  of  irritated  mail  from 
this  usually  benign  country?  Well,  think  again. 
Several  of  these  letter  writers  set  us  straight  with  j 
lists  and  let  us  know  exactly  what  they1  thought. 
Linda  Bichan,  from  Toronto,  accuses  Tosches  on 
having  swallowed  an  "only-in-the-U.S.A.  pill." 
She  goes  on  to  list  several  famous  Canadians, 
including  "half  the  National  Hockey  League" 
Beth  Harrington,  also  from  Toronto,  points  out 
that  "being  Canadian  means  many  things, 
funny  just  happens  to  be  one  of  them. "  We  knew* 
that.  It  was  a  joke,  honest. 

Elena  Grimaud  Ineichen,  from  London, 
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England,  says,  "It's  time  to  stop  trying  for 
cheap  laughs  at  Canadians'  expense.  As  one 
himself,  Graydon  Carter  should  have  known 
better. "  Canadian,  yes.  Cheap  laugh?  We  don 't 
think  so. 

Jil  Mcintosh,  from  Oshawa,  Ontario,  takes 
more  of  a  pleading  tone  in  noting  our  Cana- 
dianist  bent  in  another  article,  about  the  inven- 
tor Heath  Robinson,  in  the  same  issue.  "I  can 
appreciate  the  humor  in  your  caption  accompa- 
nying the  photograph  of  Mike  Myers  wearing  a 
fan  and  rudder  and  ice  skates  ('.-..  which 
might  prove  useful  in  his  native  Canada').  But 
the  snow  and  cold  jokes  are  wearing  a  little 
thin.  I  live  30  miles  away  from  Myers's  home- 
town, and  on  the  day  1  picked  up  that  July  issue 
the  temperature  was  82  degrees."  Talk  to  us  in 
six  months. 

Finally,  a  trio  from  Ontario  advise,  "Perhaps 
Mr.  Tosches  and  his  editors  should  take  a 
moment  to  calculate  how  much  of  their  salaries 
comes  from  Vanity  Fair'/  Canadian  sales  revenues 
before  exposing  such  ignorance  again. " 


THE  MARIO  TESTINO  photos  of  Diana 
took  my  breath  away  ["Diana  Reborn," 
by  Cathy  Horyn,  July].  He  conveyed 


this  woman's  charm,  warmth,  and  beat 
ty  exquisitely.  Let's  hope  life  imitatt 
art,  and  her  new  life  turns  out  as  fabt 
lous  as  she  looks. 

PENNY  K.IS]| 
Arlington,  Virgin! 


r 


HOW  WONDERFUL  to  witness  the  met 
morphosis  of  the  once  imprisoned  Prii 
cess  Diana  into  the  now  impassione 
Diana!  The  royal  family  pales  bleakly  i 
her  radiance,  exuberance,  and  hone 
empathy  with  others. 

Who  are  the  true  English  "royals"  j 
today?  Sir  Paul  McCartney  and  the  ne  | 
Princess  Di,  of  course. 

KATHY  KNUDS1 
Decatur,  In. 

PRINCESS  DIANA  is  the  exemplificati 
of  the  skewed  American  value  systi 
which  places  wealth,  conspicuous  coi 
sumption,  and  celebrity  above  all  els<T 

CHARLOTTE  McO 
White  Pine,  Tenm 

AT  THE  RISK  of  sounding  like  a  pedantJ 
opera  queen,  Dalida,  who  performed  til 
background  music  favored  by  Mario  Te  | 
tino  for  his  Diana  photo  shoot,  was  ni 
a   "dance  diva"   in  her  lifetime.  1 


I 

SOFT  SELL:  The  new  Princess  Diana  in  an  old  Catherine  Walker,  one  of  many  dresses  I 

auctioned  at  Christie's  in  June.  The  auction  raised  S5. 16  million  for  five  charities. 
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Cairo-born -of-Italian-parents  onetime 
Miss  Egypt  was  a  singer  in  the  French 
chanson  tradition. 

CHARLES  A.  M ITCH  EM-DI AGO 
Washington,  D.C. 


Dunne  in  Black  and  White 

THANK  YOU.  Dominick  Dunne,  for 
opening  your  magnificent  scrapbooks 
and  giving  us  a  nostalgic,  wish-we-had- 
been-there  look  into  a  golden  era  in 
"The  Best  of  Times"  [July]. 

Good  times  come  to  an  end,  but  how 
profound  to  have  the  foresight  to  under- 
stand this  and  capture  the  essence  of 
those  times  in  a  simple,  eloquent  manner. 

Looking  at  Dunne's  pictures,  I  can 
hear  the  music,  the  lovely  chatter,  and 
taste  the  champagne. 

BARBRA  ZUANICH-FRIEDMAN 
Woodland  Hills.  California 

IN  1951.  my  husband,  Gordon  MacRae, 
and  I  were  informed  by  his  outgoing, 
outspoken  boss.  Jack  L.  Warner:  "Hey, 
Muscles— time  for  you  to  pay  for  a  par- 
ty." Warner's  secretary  arrived  with  a 
list  and  a  staff— to  move  around  our 
newly  acquired  antiques,  erect  the  tent, 
and  order  food,  wine,  music,  flowers— 
and  presented  my  husband  with  the  bill. 

At  first  I  was  stunned,  then  swept 
along  by  the  drama  of  it  all.  At  22,  I 
was  lady  of  the  manor— the  mother  of 
three,  overseer  of  two  nannies,  a  crazy 
cook,  a  fabulous  maid,  and  a  snarling 
secretary. 

When  the  decorations  were  almost 
done,  I  added  this  fillip:  "Why  don't  we 
spray  all  the  magnolia  trees  gold!" 

Would  I  have  changed  the  carefree 
50s,  the  spendthrift  60s?  Not  a  jot  or  a 
tittle.  Nor  the  evening  clothes  gathering 
dust  in  a  California  warehouse,  nor  the 
hours  of  lessons— golf,  tennis,  fly-fishing, 
fencing. 

It  was  a  time  of  good  manners,  good 
music,  good  writers. 

SHEILA  STEPHENS  MacRAE 

Hollywood,  Florida 

DOMINICK  DUNNE'S  simple,  but  always 
elegant  and  proper,  prose  transported 
me  to  his  black-and-white  ball  for  some 
moments,  and  it  was  wonderful,  just  as 
he  said  it  was. 

SHARON  T.  EVERETT 

Washington,  Virginia 

•THE  BEST  OF  TIMES"  brought  tears  to 
my  eyes.  It  was  like  a  Hollywood  fantasy. 
I  will  probably  never  live  in  Hollywood 


or  be  a  jet-setter  in  Manhattan,  so  t! 
only  thing  that  I  can  do  is  read  articles 
good  as  this  one  and  dream  of  what 
must  have  been  like  to  be  part  of  it  a 
Mr.  Dunne,  you  are  so  lucky  to  have  h. 
such  experiences,  and  although  you  km 
it  wouldn't  last  forever,  how  wonderful 
all  must  have  been  while  it  was  happt 
ing.  Most  of  us  can  only  dream. 

DEBRAH  G 

Belmont,  Massachusi 

NEVER  READ  ANY  of  Mr.  Dunne's  ai 
cles  on  O.J.  Who  has  the  time?  T 
world's  full  of  tragedy.  But  what  a  pk 
of  work  "The  Best  of  Times"  is.  Do 
inick,  your  sincerity  and  sentimental 
make  me  want  to  go  through  my  ( 
Vanity  Fairs  and  read  those  article; 
was  so  ready  to  disregard. 

SONIA  DHUi 

Calgary,  Albi 


Artist  of  the  Absurd 

I  WAS  SO  PLEASED  to  read  Christopj 
Hitchens's  article  on  William  He 
Robinson  ["Machine  Dreams,"  July 
am  a  great  admirer  of  Robinson's— I  o 
three  of  his  earlier  drawings  and  f  j 
them  charming.  But  he  did  not  and  cod 
not  "rival  Beardsley"  No  one  ever  wiw 

MELINDAGIORDAi 
Los  Angeles,  CalifC 
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THANKS  FOR  the  great  article  on  Kf 
Haring  ["Kid  Haring,"  by  Ingrid  Sis: 
July],  who  was  with  us  for  too  sho>: 
time.  His  work  has  touched  me  urn 
the  work  of  any  other  artist  and  wil 
ways  be  with  me:  I  have  his  radi 
baby  tattooed  on  my  left  arm. 

JEFF  MOSTEL 
San  Diego,  Califn 

KEITH  HARING  was  extremely  genen 
to  groups  that  served  children.  Inli 
late  80s,  he  donated  his  time  and  tai 
to  design  a  poster  for  the  Books 
Kids  Foundation.  Poster  sales  conf' 
to  this  day  and  have  enabled  the  fou 
tion  to  grow  and  flourish. 

ROCCO  A.  ST/ 
New  York,  New 

I  FEEL  STRONGLY  that  this  piece  is 
of  the  finest  articles  ever  writter 
Keith.  Ingrid  Sischy  perfectly  capt 
the  humanity  of  the  artist  and  v, 
very  sensitively  about  Keith's  fai 
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MSY  FUEMTES 
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The  American  Express*  Card 

is  for  living  life,  not  just  going 

through  the  motions.  Case  in 

point:  Daisy  Fuentes. 

She's  a  turbocharged  social 

butterfly,  a  focused  career  woman 

and  the  girl  next  door.  The  Card 

helps  Daisy  do  more  because  it's 

welcomed  in  millions  of  places, 

for  everything  from  cellular 

phones  to  inflatable  rafts. 

So  Daisy  can  talk  business 

one  minute  and  chill  out  the  next. 

Ah  yes,  it's  a  beautiful  thing. 

You  can  find  stuff  like  Daisy's 
at  these  places: 

Old  Navy 

Bloomingdale's 

Stein  Mart 

The  Home  Depot 
Expo  Design  Center 

Lord  &  Taylor 

Macy's 

Lady  Foot  Locker 

And  if  you're  in  Daisy's  corner 
of  the  world,  Miami,  Florida: 

Jet  Ski  of  Miami 
Miami  Twice  Vintage 

BrandsMart  USA 

Non-Stop  Furniture 

The  Dog  from  Ipanema 

Master's  Pizza 

Sedano's  Pharmacy 

Mars  Jeans 
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DARING  HARING 

The  late  Keith  Haring,  who  started  as 

a  street  artist  and  who  is  currently 

the  subject  of  a  retrospective  at  the  Whitney 

Museum,  at  his  store,  the  Pop  Shop, 

in  New  York  City. 


Nevertheless,  she  cut  no  corners  in  her 
assessment  of  his  sexuality  as  a  driving 
and  defining  force  in  his  life.  Her  in- 
sights into  his  art  are  astonishingly  and 
refreshingly  informed  and  considered. 

Ingrid"s  honesty  and  integrity  shine  on 
the  printed  page.  I  thank  you  for  having 
the  wisdom  and  heart  to  publish  this  re- 
markable article. 

JULIA  GRUEN 

Executive  director 

The  Keith  Haring  Foundation  Inc. 

New  York,  New  York 

WHO  WOULD  HAVE  THOUGHT  such  an 
artistic  gem  could  have  come  down 
from  this  little  corner  of  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  land? 

ELIZABETH  UBER 

Kutztown.  Pennsylvania 


The  Fran  Connection 

THE  BLACK-AND-WHITE  ISSUE  [July] 
was  great.  I  loved  "Fran  Lebowitz  on 
Money."  This  is  why  I  subscribe. 

DIANE  ADAMS 

Syracuse,  New  York 

THANK  YOU.  thank  you.  thank  you  for 
Fran  Lebowitz.  Her  perspective  is  so 
clear,  original,  and  unvarnished,  it  was 
the  literary  equivalent  of  a  fresh  breeze, 
or  perhaps  a  slap  in  the  face. 

DAVID  PASTEELNICK 

Garfield.  New  Jersey 
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IF  FRAN  LEBOWITZ  can't  imagine  evdi 
needing  an  emergency  $50,000,  she  miglr 
consider  the  cost  of  heart  bypass  or  lunj' 
surgery,  a  likely  legacy  of  her  love  affai) 
with  cigarettes. 

MAX  SHAPIRC 

Los  Angeles,  Californii 

BRAVO  on  the  piece  by  Fran  Lebowitz 
It  was  witty,  insightful,  and  a  joy  t< 
read.  I  would  love  to  see  a  monthl; 
piece  by  her.  But  that  would  probabl; 
cause  her  to  receive  a  number  of  thosi 
irritating  phone  calls  she  so  desperatel; 
tries  to  avoid. 

TRICIA  PIRL( 

Daytona  Beach,  Florid 

I  HAVE  JUST  FINISHED  "Fran  Lebowit 
on  Money"  and  had  some  good  laugh 
as  well  as  insights  into  how  the  State 
have  gone  awry.  Through  her  humor  sh 
tackles  some  obvious  inequities,  wit! 
brilliantly  subtle  solutions. 

ELLE  PYll 
Stanfordville,  New  Yj 

AFTER   A   LONG  TIME   wrestling   wj  | 
this  idea  of  money,  I  have  come  to  tj 
simplest   possible    solution    to   all 
problems:  outlaw  the  stuff. 

I  knew  a  man,  once,  who  spent  all  da< 
talking  about  how  he  loved  his  job  at  th 
sewage-treatment  plant.  It  wasn't  dirti1 
to  him.   He  loved  all   the   mechanic! 
problems  and  the  machinery;  he  woul 
have  done  this  without  a  paycheck-J 
hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week.  Thei 
must  be  tens  of  thousands  ol~  people  lik 
him  to  do  all  the  stuff  most  of  us  don  J 
want  to  do.  As  for  the  rest,  it  will  be  at 
tomated  sooner  or  later. 

PATRICK  PORTE 

Ferndale.  Califonu 

IT  IS  ALWAYS  A  PLEASURE  to  read  an  J 
thing  by  Fran  Lebowitz,  and  herM 
marks  about  money  were  no  exceptj 
I  was  very  puzzled,  however,  by  tha~ 
troductory    sentence,    which    reads] 
part,  "different  from  you  and  she."  I 
grammatical  error  was  so  blatant,  I  wo<| 
dered  if  it  was  supposed  to  be  funny.  N 

EVELYN  ROWAT  MARl^ 
Toronto.  Onti 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  See  "Whoa,  Canada?' > 


IN  HER  PERCEPTIVE  ESSAY  Fran  Leb 
witz  makes  a  distinction  between  beii 
broke  and  being  poor,  including  hers 
in  the  first  group. 

I  am  a  freelance  writer  (and  a  W' 
ress  on  weekends),  making  about  SU1 
a  month.  I  am  35  continued  on  paq». 
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1.  Inflatable  flower  bed 

2.  Motorola  cell  phone 
(usually  attached  to  ear) 

3.  Classic  edition 
backgammon  set 

i.  TVs  galore 
5.  Vanity  (circa  1930) 
3.  Sony  boom  box 
7.  Clothes  &  shoes 

(Versace,  Gucci,  Keds) 
3.  Claw-foot  bathtub 
J.  Silver  candelabra 


10.  Pointy  wall  ornament 

11.  Yamaha  Wave  Blaster 

12.  Master's  Pizza 
("the  works,  please") 

13.  Exercise  gear  (manda- 
tory for  pizza  lovers) 

14.  Funky  old  lamp 

15.  "Noodles'"  dog  stuff 
(pooper-scooper,  etal.) 

16.  Sunscreen  SPF#8-80 
(always  practice 

safe  sun) 
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No  formula    exists    that   could   duplicate    the   shoes   on    the 


opposite   page.   No    popular   design    guide    has    been    used 


as    a    reference.   We    use    h  u  m  a  n  j  u  d  g  m  e  n  t    to    make   shoes. 


LITTLE  VOICES,  INTUITION, 


Which    can   sometimes    mean    going    back    to    the    drawing 


board   an 


a    weave    this    way    or   burnishing    a 


OR  LUCKY  GUESS? 


leather   that   way.   Until    we   create   shoes    that   run 


around   those    made    by    a    machine.   So    how   do    we    know 


that  point?  Just   call    it   a   gut   reaction. 


Stand  fo  r  something 


New  York  ■  Chicago  ■  San  Francisco  ■  Los  Angeles  ■  Atlanta  ■  Dallas  ■  Houston 
The  woven  Morgann,  genuine  crocodile  Jaclyn,  and  noppa  Rosalee.  For  details,  call  1-800-201-8001. 


Come  to  where  the  flavor  is. 


Marlhi 
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A  portrait  of 

Jack  Kennedy 

never  seen 

before 


I 


n  a  book  that  will  touch  and 

surprise  you,  Gunilla  von  Post  breaks 

decades  of  silence  to  tell  the  story  of 

the  transcendent,  heartbreaking  love 

she  shared  with  the  young  John  F. 

Kennedy.  From  1953  to  1958,  the 

beautiful  Swedish  aristocrat  and  the 

charming  U.S.  senator  carried  on  a  love 

affair  that  spanned  the  Atlantic  Ocean 

and  survived  the  ever-present  threat 

of  public  exposure.  In  Love,  Jack, 

that  affair  is  described  at  last  in 

poignant,  aching  detail. 

Loi'e,  Jack  restores  the  cherished 

image  of  Kennedy  as  a  man  filled  with 

a  love  of  life,  passion,  and  tenderness — 

reminding  us  that  sometimes  the 

greatest  love  stories  are  spun  not  in 

fiction,  but  in  real  life. 


AT  BOOKSTORES  !  VERYWHERE 

"I 
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continued  moM  page  u2  and  single,  with 
a  roommate.  I  have  a  master's  degree  in 
cinema  studies,  and  I  don't  have  health 
insurance. 

I  used  to  think  this  was  a  temporary 
condition— I  was  writing  a  screenplay 
that  was  going  to  better  my  financial 
health.  But  two  years  ago  I  stopped  writ- 
ing the  screenplay,  and  about  a  year  ago 
I  stopped  talking  about  it. 

My  question  is,  isn't  being  broke  (as  in 
"I  didn't  get  my  break  yet")  a  temporary 
situation,  whereas  being  poor  is  a  perma- 
nent one?  And  if  so,  am  I  broke,  or  am  I 
poor?  And  when  did  I  become  one  or 
the  other:  When  I  was  no  longer  in  my 
20s?  When  I  graduated  from  university? 
When  I  ran  out  of  excuses? 

Granted,  I've  been  hungry  only  be- 
tween meals.  Does  that  mean  I  don't 
qualify  for  poor? 

YAEL  SHUV 
New  York.  New  York 

OUR  COUNTRY  needs  more  thinkers 
like  Fran  Lebowitz.  Has  she  ever  con- 
sidered running  for  president? 

P.  J.  NAGY 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Good  Knight 


LOVED  HILARY  KNIGHTS  illustrations 
of  Le  Cirque  2000  ["The  Big  Top,"  by 
Matt  Tyrnauer,  July].  They  brought  back 
delightful  memories  of  being  a  fan  of 
Eloise's. 

KATHRYN  WELDS 

San  Francisco.  California 

THANK  YOU  for  the  humorous  and  de- 
lightful work  of  Hilary  Knight.  May  we 
have  more,  please? 

SHIRLEY  HARRISON 
Mississauga,  Ontario 

EDITOR'S  NOTE.-  Please  see  "Kay  and 
Eloise,"  by  Marie  Brenner  [December  1996], 
for  an  update  on  Kay  Thompson,  author  of 
Eloise,  complete  with  a  new  Hilary  Knight 
illustration. 


21st  Century  Fox 


MY  VOTE  for  the  Murdoch  heir  ["Mur- 
doch Blood,  Murdoch  Empire,"  by  Sarah 
Lyall,  July]  most  ethically  equipped  to 
move  the  corporation  into  the  21st  centu- 
ry goes  to  the  youngest  son,  James. 
While  his  sister,  Elisabeth,  rigidly  main- 
tains the  modernist  viewpoint  that  "obvi- 
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ously  one  person  has  to  be  in  charge 
and  his  brother,  Lachlan,  follows  tl 
maze,  James,  with  a  renegade's  ingenuil 
creates  his  own  record  label  and  offel 
the  postmodern  vision  that  "there's  a  I 
of  room  in  the  company  for  all  of  us." 
CYNTHIA  MART 
Denver,  Colora 

YOUR  BLAST  at  San  Luis  Obispo  ai 
at  former  KSBY  news  anchor  Rii 
Martel,  in  the  tasteless,  fawning  tri 
ute  to  great  wealth  and  power  as  p{( 
sonified  by  Rupert  Murdoch's  daug; 
ter,  was  reminiscent  of  how  Elisabc 
Murdoch  trampled  through  this  an 
like  a  clumsy  bull  in  a  room  full 
delicate  broadcasting  equipment,  disr 
garding  station  employees  and  viewer 
Whoever  saw  Rick  Martel  as  a  "T; 
Baxter"  type  missed  by  180  degree 
He  was  almost  universally  consider 
a  very  mature,  professional,  and  ingi 
tiating  newsman,  and  as  recently  j 
May  1997,  even  though  no  longer  u 
the  air,  he  finished  first  in  a  newspap 
poll  as  the  most  attractive  male  pi 
sonality  in  the  country.  The  statioi 
ratings  did  not  decline  greatly  afii 
Martel's  departure  only  because  itli 
a  near  monopoly  in  its  market,  J] 
somehow  enough  high-quality  persol 
nel  escaped  the  wildly  wielded  axi 
this  abusive  intruder.  The  fact  that  s| 
sold  out  at  a  profit  tells  only  that  cij 
economic  system  can  at  times  yield 
tremely  unjust  results. 

JOHN  E.  CHAPPY 

San  Luis  Obispo,  Califffll 


CORRECTION:  "Mr.  Sunday  Night,"  by% 
Tosches,  contained  two  errors,  the  result  ofim 
red  information  supplied  by  the  Sullivan  archr 
George  M.  Cohan  Jr.,  not  George  M.  Cohan,  t 
the  Glenn  Miller  Orchestra,  not  Glenn  Mi/ 
performed  on  The  Ed  Sullivan  Show. 

Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  withi 
writer's  name,  address,  and  daytime  phi 
number  to:  Vanity  Fair.  350  Madison  ^ 
nue.  New  York,  New  York  10017.  Add: 
electronic  mail  to  vfmail@vf.com.  The  mi 
zine  reserves  the  right  to  edit  submissii 
which  may  be  published  or  otherwise  use> 
any  medium.  All  submissions  become 
property  of  Vanity  Fair. 

Those  submitting  manuscripts,  photogra] 
artwork,  or  other  material  to  Vanity  Fair 
consideration  should  not  send  originals  ur 
requested  in  writing  to  do  so  by  I  'unity  Fair 
unsolicited  materials  must  be  accotnpaniei 
a  self-addressed  overnight-delivery  enveli 
postage  paid.  However,  Vanity  Fair  is 
responsible  for  unsolicited  submissions. 
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I:f73  men  refuse  to  wear  anything  but  Paco  Rabanne 


paco rabanne 
pour  homme 


974  women  rebel  by  using  Paco  Rabanne 


79  men  get  in  easier  wearing  Paco  Rabanne 


paco  rabanne 
pour  homme 


what  is  remembered  is  up  to  you 


Bloomingdale's    Bon  Marche    Burdines   Goldsmith's    Lazarus    Macy's    Rich's   Sterns 


M 


S/ntroducing 

\J\tt\v    Me.. -Layette 


Iiristophej 


TARNISHED  CROWN 


The  Queen  being  upstaged  by  a  dashing  new  prime  minister, 
the  auction  of  Princess  Diana's  frocks,  and  the  publication  of  Kitty  Kelley 
scandal-packed  book — all  are  signs  that  the  sun  may  be  setting 

on  the  British  monarchy 


bout  once  a  week,  I  find  my- 
self drawn  into  an  argument 
about  the  British  monarchy. 
I  am  an  English  republican, 
and  my  opponents,  as  often 
as  not,  are  American  royal- 
ists. But  not  even  this  pi- 
quancy makes  the  arguments  any  less 
predictable.  Would  you  really  rather 
have  a  boring  o!  d  president?  What  about 
the  magic  and  the  fairy  tale?  Isn't  the 
royal  family  good  for  tourism?  Wouldn't 
Britain  be  a  dull  backwater  without  the 
Windsors?  These  an.  utines  have 

worn  as  smooth  as  an  ok!  '  8  p.m.  music 
disc,  with  about  as  man  .racks  and 
bumps  and  hisses.  What  people  don't  re- 
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alize  is  that,  without  anyone's  taking  any 
particular  notice  of  the  fact,  Britain  has 
already  become  a  republic.  We  live  in  the 
first,  tentative  days  of  post-monarchism. 

Here  are  the  three  most  recent  proofs. 
On  May  14,  there  was  the  traditional 
"pomp  and  circumstance"  of  the  State 
Opening  of  Parliament.  This  is  the  wildly 
tradition-infested  moment,  beloved  of 
American  tourists  and  London-based 
hacks,  in  which  the  Queen  reads  a  speech 
from  the  throne  in  order  to  give  permis- 
sion for  her  subjects  to  debate  legislation. 
(She  uses  the  charming  phrase  "My  Gov- 
ernment," just  as  the  British  employ  the 
Royal  Mail  to  send  their  letters,  and  are 
defended  by  the  Royal  Air  Force  from 


foreign  foes,  and  get  their  money  from 
the  Royal  Mint.  But,  as  the  great  19t» 
century  critic  William  Cobbett  once  mor- 
dantly  observed,  by  some  magic  it's  the 
Royal  Mint  and  the  National  Debt.)  Hej 
Majesty  arrived  in  a  gilded  coach  drawn 
by  horses.  Meanwhile,  the  new  prime 
minister,  Tony  Blair,  and  his  barrister 
wife,  Cherie,  dismounted  from  their  offi- 
cial car  and  walked  the  remaining  dis- 
tance to  Parliament.  The  next  day's  press 
showed  the  adoring  crowds  and  the 
Union  Jacks  being  deployed  for  the  new 
"vibrant"  presidential  couple,  while  the 
Queen  looked  gray  and  wrinkled  and  be 
spectacled,  and  faintly  absurd  in  a  crowt 
as  she  peered  at  the  paper  she  had  beer 
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6  At  the  Hong  Kong  handover 
Prince  Charles  looked  like  a  monkey  on  a  stick.  *> 


given  to  read.  This  was  a 
genuine  upstaging,  by  dem- 
ocratic Britain,  of  tradition- 
al Britain.  It  simply  would 
not  have  been  tried  by  any 
previous  prime  minister, 
nor  applauded  by  any  pre- 
vious mass  audience.  The 
intention  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment is  to  give  autono- 
my to  Scotland  and  Wales 
and  try  for  a  final  settle- 
ment in  Northern  Ireland, 
which  makes  the  whole  def- 
inition of  Britain  as  a  mon- 
archy or  "United  King- 
dom" rather  iffy.  Another 
mandate  of  the  Labourites  is  to  abolish 
the  right  of  hereditary  peers  to  vote  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  If  enacted,  this 
would  mean  that  the  House  of  Windsor— 
of  all  dysfunctional  families— was  the 
only  family  in  the  "kingdom"  to  enjoy 
political  privilege  as  a  right  of  birth.  It 
sharply  raises  the  inescapable  question:  If 
heredity  is  an  obviously  absurd  way  to 
pick  lawmakers,  how  can  it  be  justified  in 
the  case  of  a  single  person  as  Head  of 
State,  Head  of  the  Church,  and  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  armed  forces? 
(The  Queen,  if  you  like  this  sort  of  detail. 
is  the  only  colonel  of  a  British  regiment 
to  be  married  to  another  colonel.) 

I  second  republican  moment  occurred 

II  a  few  weeks  later  in  New  York,  when 
/ 1  Diana  Spencer— the  Artiste  Formerly 
Known  as  H.R.H.  Princess  of  Wales- 
held  a  sale  of  her  frocks.  This  charitable 
triumph  followed  closely  upon  her  aston- 
ishingly successful  world  tour  urging  the 
banning  of  land  mines.  You  may  take  Di- 
ana or  leave  her.  All  I  can  tell  you  is  that 
she  laughed  prettily  on  the  one  occasion 
we  were  properly  introduced.  For  all  I 
know,  she  may  laugh  prettily  at  every- 
thing that  is  said  to  her.  But  she  actually 
laughed  prettily  when  I  said:  "We  repub- 
licans must  si.  ether."  She  has  done 
more,  even  if  or,:.  nl  '(Minder- 
mine  the  idea  of  "the  succession"  than  I 
could  ever  have  done  <  iced, 
by  her  devotion  to  her  .  she  has 
put  the  whole  idea  of  "1 

into  doubt.  The  Queen  retal  I  No- 

vember by  issuing  a  royal  w<  remov- 
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POWER  TO  THE  PEOPLE:  Surrounded 

by  adoring  crowds,  Prime  Minister  Tony  Blair 

and  his  wife,  Cherie,  leave  Downing  Street 

for  the  State  Opening  of  Parliament. 


ing  Diana's  name  from  the  prayers  em- 
ployed in  the  Sunday  services  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Where  once  the 
faithful  were  enjoined  to  pray  for  the  heir 
apparent  and  his  spouse,  they  now  had  to 
intone  only  fhe  dismal  words  "For 
Charles,  Prince  of  Wales."  1  daresay  he 
can  do  with  any  solitary  intercession. 
This  is  what  you  get,  he  may  gloomily  re- 
flect, when  you  found  a  royal  house,  and 
a  national  church,  on  the  divorce- 
centered  family  values  of  Henry  VIII. 
But  these  are  deep  waters.  For  now,  the 
point  to  keep  your  eye  on  is  that  the  only 
"magical"  and  "charismatic"  member  of 
the  supposedly  magical  and  charismatic 
royal  family  is  not,  for  real  purposes,  a 
member  of  that  family  anymore,  or  at  all. 

The  third  republican  moment  lies  in  the 
immediate  future.  Kitty  Kelley's  book 
Vic  Royals,  which  extracted  many  mil- 
lions from  Time  Warner,  is  due  out  in  late 
September.  As  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
Prince  Philip  celebrate  50  years  of  matri- 
mony, they  will  unwrap  the  Golden  Wed- 
ding surprise  of  all  time.  We  all  feel  our- 
selves jaded  by  scandal  and  disclosure 
about  the  Windsors.  At  least  I  think  we 
do.  What  could  possibly  improve  on  the 
"Squidgy"  tape  or  the  "Tampax"  files? 
But  I  have  spent  some  quality  time  tracing 
Ms.  Kelley's  footsteps.  I  badgered  some 
people  in  her  lawyer's  office  in  London 


(the  only  city  in  the  worlq 
where  there  are  no  plans  t< 
publish  the  book).  I  havi 
eyewitness  testimony  to  her 
entering  Kensington  Palace-] 
residence  of  Princess  Marl 
garet— guards  notwithstand-i 
ing.  Also  to  her  embracing 
royal  biographer  Lady  Lona 
ford  in  the  National  Gallery! 
I  know  that  she  was  invite! 
to  the  dinner  of  the  republa 
can  "Common  Sense"  club,  a 
regular  conclave  of  Establish 
ment  anti-monarchists  held  in 
the  rather  fine  L'Etoile  n 
taurant,  and  I  also  know 
she  was  the  first  person  ever  invited  wh< 
was  permitted  to  take  notes. 

How  much  should  I  mind  if  Ms.  Ki 
ley  discloses  that  it  took  embarrassi 
sessions  of  artificial  insemination  to  pn 
duce  the  present  Queen  and  her  sista 
Margaret?  (The  then  King,  it  was  alwa; 
whispered,  was  "not  heir-conditioned.^  Ij 
Only  a  person  who  cared  about  blooi 
lines  and  heredity  could  care,  surel; 
about  that  or  about  the  allegation 
the  Queen  Mother— our  beloved  Quei 
Mum— was  born  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  blanket,  product  of  an  illicit  uni 
between  the  Earl  of  Strathmore  and 
lowly  housemaid.  Is  it  possible  that  UsA 
Kelley  possesses  evidence  of  this  samef 
Queen  Mum's  love  letters  to  another 
chap?  Can  it  really  be  the  case  that  the 
Duchess  of  York— "Fergie"  to  you— was 
treated  for  addiction  to  a  substance 
other  than  diet  pills?  Prince  Philip's  oc- 
casional wanderings  from  the  matrimo- 
nial paddock  are  not  denied  even  bj 
his  staunchest  defenders,  but  what  ol 
his  tear-stained  farewell  gifts  to  the 
woman  he  abandoned  for  the  "dowdy' 
Princess  Elizabeth  and  the  chance  of  £ 
royal  match?  How  the  hell  -this  wa! 
the  talk  of  the  Fleet  Street  bars-die 
Ms.  Kelley  get  hold  of  memos  frorr 
Nigel  Dempster,  courtier-journalist  ex 
traordinaire,  telling  his  own  publisher! 
to  deep-six  the  memos  on  virginity  test 
ing  for  the  royal  princesses?  Wa.' 
Prince  Edward's  backstage  name  trul) 
"Dockyard  Doris"?  (I  had  always  beer 
told  it  was  "Barbara.")  Tales  of  Princes: 
Margaret's  offhand  chauvinism  are  eas; 
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comforting 

wool 

Nothing  in  the  world  makes  you  feel  the  way 

Pure  New  Wool  makes  you  feel. 

It  combines  comfort  with  style  in  a  way 

no  other  fiber  can. 

So,  no  matter  what  the  occasion,  you  can 

wear  it  with  confidence. 

Pure  New  Wool.  It  makes  you  feel  great 

about  looking  good. 
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Take  comfort  in  wool 


Ichens 


6  The  maintenance  of  the 
monarchy  has  become  a  form  of  human  sacrifice. 


to  come  by,  but  signed  and 
sealed  depositions  from  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  in  the 
lawsuit  she  brought  against 
the  yellow  press  for  print- 
ing pictures  of  her  private 
moments  in  the  exercise 
studio,  are  a  much  more 
rare  commodity.  I  thought 
I  was  cynical  enough,  but 
a  few  miles  spent  walk- 
ing behind  Kitty  Kelley's 
investigative  shoes,  and 
gleaning  what  I  could  of 
the  harvest  to  come,  left 
me  feeling,  my  dear,  positively  drained. 

It  used  to  be  that  the  British  people  hap- 
pily kept  two  sets  of  books,  as  it  were. 
In  one  book— the  book  containing  fra- 
grant pressed  flowers  and  national  keep- 
sakes—the Queen  Mother  was  the  radiant 
grandma  and  the  woman  who  had  braved 
Hitler's  blitz  by  staying  at  the  King's  side 
in  Buckingham  Palace  during  the  "dark 
days."  In  the  other  book,  you  could  read 
if  you  chose  about  how  she  and  the  same 
King  had  welcomed  Neville  Chamberlain 
straight  from  the  plane  back  from  Mu- 
nich, and  invited  him  onto  the  balcony  of 
that  same  Buckingham  Palace  in  order  to 
give  a  royal  stamp  of  approval  to  ap- 
peasement before  Chamberlain  went  to 
Parliament  to  face  the  condemnation  of 
the  Labour  Party  and  Winston  Churchill. 
I  have  pictures  of  this  moment  on  my 
wall.  It  has  been  weakly  described  by  Es- 
tablishment historian  John  Grigg  as  "the 
most  unconstitutional  act  by  a  British 
Sovereign  in  the  present  century." 

Or  again,  you  could  know  if  you 
chose  that  Katherine  and  Nerissa  Bowes- 
Lyon,  two  cousins  of  the  current 
Queen's  and  nieces  of  the  Queen  Moth- 
er's, had  been  secretly  confined  in  a 
mental  hospital  three  years  after  Mu- 
nich. The  exact  nature  of  their  mental 
incapacity  is  still  a  secret  but  was  cer- 
tainly not  terminal.  Nonetheless,  false 
news  of  their  d<  aths  was  announced  in 
Burke's  Peerage  British  ge- 

nealogy,  in    1963.    \  e   not 

dead,  and  their  covert  n.  ion  last- 

ed a  quarter-century  after  th< 
airbrushed  from  the  family  tree, 
writing  about  this  years  ago,  th. 
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ROYAL  TROUBLE:  Straight  off  the 

plane  from  his  calamitous  Munich  meeting 

with  Hitler,  Prime  Minister  Neville 

Chamberlain  and  his  wife,  center,  were 

greeted  by  King  George  and  Queen  Elizabeth 

(now  the  Queen  Mother),  on  the  balcony 
of  Buckingham  Palace,  September  30, 1938. 


people  would  take  the  news  placidly 
enough— as  if  it  were  true  but  as  if  it 
made  no  difference.  It  was  a  bit  like 
talking  to  victims  of  the  Kennedy  "dy- 
nasty" cult  in  the  United  States,  and 
telling  them  about  the  lobotomization  of 
the  missing  sister  by  Joseph  Kennedy 
Sr.  They  heard,  but  they  didn't  listen. 

The  period  of  double  bookkeeping  is 
effectively  over  (as  it  is,  I  hope  and  sus- 
pect, for  the  Kennedys  too).  An  accumu- 
lation of  shabby  stories,  about  everything 
from  family  nightmares  to  tax  evasion, 
has  descended  upon  "the  royals"  just  at 
the  moment  when  their  hereditary  "line" 
has  run  out  of  genes  and  just  at  the  time 
when  social  and  institutional  changes 
make  them  more  of  a  grit  than  a  lubri- 
cant in  the  machinery  of  politics.  What  is 
the  unspoken  obstacle  that  prevents  re- 
form of  the  Lords,  inhibits  British  inte- 
gration into  Europe  (with  its  Convention 
on  Human  Rights),  and  blocks  the  de- 
mand for  self-government  for  Scotland, 
Wales,  and  Ireland?  The  obstacle  is  the 
principle  and  practice  of  the  Royal  Pre- 
rogative, whereby  British  people  are  sub- 
jects, not  citizens,  and  whereby  they  have 
no  written  rights  or  formal  constitution, 
and  whereby  their  country  itself  is  named 
after  a  dynasty.  The  supreme  political 
body  in  the  realm,  made  up  of  specially 
sworn  members  of  both  houses,  is  an  un- 


elected  group  quaintly  titled 
the  Queen's  Privy  Council. 
(It  might  not  sound  so 
quaint  if  it  were  called  by  : 
its  proper  English  name, 
which  would  be  the  Secret 
Council.)  A  republic  could  I 
not  possibly  make  a  greater 
hash  of  matters  than  this. 


\ 


ou  can  have  scandals, 
enjoyable  or  sordid.  You 

Ul  can  have  a  constitutional 
1  impasse.  And  you  can  have 
a  crisis  in  the  succession, 
whereby  nobody  believes  that  the  actual 
"next  in  line"  is  up  to  the  "job."  But  you 
cannot  have  any  two  of  these  at  once,  let 
alone  all  three.  No  longer  is  the  onus  on 
the  republicans  to  prove  their  case.  It'sl 
the  monarchists  who  have  to  answer  the 
question:  What  happens  when  the  Queen 
drops  off  the  twig?  Prince  Charles,  who 
has  gone  stale  well  before  his  time  (he 
looked,  at  the  Hong  Kong  handover,  like 
a  monkey  on  a  stick),  would  be  King  ol 
about  10  percent  of  the  population  ano 
of  nobody  who  was  his  own  age.  He 
would  also  awaken  his  own  church's  ar 
chaic  neurosis  concerning  royal  divorce 
and  awaken  it  twice  if  he  married  Camil 
la  Parker  Bowles,  faithless  ex-wife  of  Sil 
ver  Stick  in  Waiting.  His  sons  are  too 
young  and  have  not  been  raised  for  th( 
"job,"  and  must  have  heard  their  fathe 
say,  which  he  did  on  prime -time  televi 
sion,  that  he  never  loved  their  mother.  ( 
always  thought  "fairy  tale"  was  exacth 
the  right  term  for  that  marriage.) 

The  glory  has  departed.  As  Thoma 
Paine,  the  great  English  republican  am 
moral  author  of  the  Declaration  of  In 
dependence,  phrased  it,  the  monarch; 
has  become  "something  kept  behind  i 
curtain,  about  which  there  is  a  grea 
deal  of  bustle  and  fuss,  and  a  wonderfu  j 
air  of  seeming  solemnity;  but  when,  b; 
any  accident,  the  curtain  happens  t< 
open,  and  the  company  see  what  it  is 
they  burst  into  laughter."  Or,  one  migh 
add,  into  tears.  Prince  Philip's  threat 
ened  lawsuit  against  Kitty  Kelley  wil 
not  prevent  her  book  from  being  circti 
lated  widely  among  the  disloyal  sut 
jects.  The  prevention  of  publication  is 
proof  of  weakness,  continued  on  page  u 
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CONTINUED     FROM     PAGE     126     nOt     Strength. 

The  saloon-bar  standby  "Whaddaya 
want?  President  Thatcher?"  has  worn  des- 
perately thin.  Never  mind  that  President 
Mary  Robinson  and  President  Richard 
von  Weizsacker  and  President  Vaclav 
Havel  and  President  Nelson  Mandela 
have  recently  set  a  standard  that  few 
presidents  and  no  monarchs  could  rival. 
Presidency  can  give  you  George  Wash- 
ington (who  refused  a  crown)  or  Rich- 
ard Nixon  (who  was  caught  trying  one 
on).  But  monarchy,  by  its  reliance  on 
heredity,  guarantees  absurdity  and  recur- 
rent succession  crises.  In  Britain,  it  has 
reached  a  pass  where  it  simply  has  to  be 
replaced  in  one  way  or  another. 

Look  at  young  Prince  William.  He 
seems  like  a  nice  boy.  Who,  knowing 
what  they  now  know,  would  want  to  see 
him  sequestered  in  the  gloomy,  loveless 
world  of  the  Hanoverian  court,  compelled 
to  exhaust  his  youth  in  the  task  of  waiting 
for  somebody  to  die?  The  maintenance 
of  the  monarchy  has  become  a  form  of 
human  sacrifice.  But,  just  as  peers,  who 
are  now  barred  by  law  from  running  for 
office,  will  be  free  to  do  so  when  their 
privileges  are  removed,  so  the  Windsors 
will  be  emancipated  when  their  subjects 


outgrow  them.  Indeed,  one  of  them  might 
make  a  very  good  president .  .  . 

I  hate  the  tourist  trade,  which  has  turned 
large  tracts  of  beautiful  England  into  a 
mediocre  royalist  theme  park,  so  I 
don't  give  a  damn  if  it  suffers.  But  I  re- 
sent the  insulting  suggestion  that  the 
British  have  nothing  else  to  offer  foreign 
visitors,  and  nothing  else  in  which  to 
take  pride.  Here  is  my  proposal:  In 
Westminster  Abbey  there  are  two  shrines. 
One  is  the  burial  place  of  a  long  line  of 
monarchs,  many  of  them  in  their  life- 
times either  deplorably  spattered  with 
blood  or  regrettably  flecked  with  drool. 
The  other  is  Poets'  Corner,  with  its 
plaques  and  busts  and  window  dedicat- 
ed to  imperishable  writers.  English  and 
Anglo-Irish  literature  has  a  splendor  and 
continuity  that  make  the  royals  look 
shabby.  (And  many  of  its  greatest  lights- 
Milton,  Blake,  Wordsworth,  Burns,  Shel- 
ley, Wilde,  Joyce,  Hazlitt,  Orwell— were 
republicans.  So  are  most  of  the  contem- 
porary British  writers  worthy  of  the 
name.)  Merely  shift  the  Abbey's  center 
of  gravity.  Make  the  national  letters  the 
object  of  pride  and  reverence,  and  of 
course  debate  and  disputation.  Take  the 


visitors  there,  and  the  schoolchildren  too. 
Tell  them  the  story.  By  that  time,  with 
any  luck,  the  bishops  will  no  longer  be 
sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords  or  enjoying 
state  patronage,  so  there  will  be  more 
room  in  the  Abbey  for  the  essentials. 

The  British  have  a  great  republican  tra- 
dition. They  lead,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, republican  lives.  Their  society 
is  increasingly  multicultural  within  and 
increasingly  European  without.  They  feel 
less  and  less  need  for  what  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson called  "the  false  glare  which  sur- 
rounds kingly  government."  Some  years 
ago,  there  was  a  hugely  successful  book 
called  Dreams  About  H.M.  the  Queen.  In 
its  pages,  ordinary  subjects  confirmed 
that  they  often  had  vivid  dreams  about  a 
sudden  encounter  with  royalty.  It  was  all 
very  touching,  and  confirmed  the  role  of 
monarchy  in  the  national  fantasy  life.  But 
the  book  contained  a  warning.  The 
dream,  it  cautioned,  is  not  about  the 
Queen.  It  is  about  you.  In  recent  years, 
so  my  friends  tell  me,  royal  dreams  have 
been  tapering  off  and  becoming  less  in- 
tense. And  people  are  waking  in  surprise, 
to  find  that  the  ghosts  have  fled  and  that 
their  dreams  have  turned  democratic.  □ 
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MAKER'S  ATTACKS 

Bill  Maher,  host  of  ABC's  surprise  hit, 

the  celebrity-as-pimdit  gabfest 

Politically  hi  3  Carson         »ut  the  rigid 

control,  it  the  ap:      ies, 

Hefner  \        it  therm 


President  Clinton's  call  for  a 
yearlong  "dialogue"  on  race 
is  proof  that  in  a  democra- 
cy such  as  ours,  everyone's 
opinion  is  equally  sought, 
equally  valid,  and  equally 
pointless.  You  may  not  want 
to  hear  what  I  have  to  say, 
and  I  may  not  want  to  hear 
what  you  have  to  say,  but  to- 
gether as  Americans  there's 
no  issue  we  can't  gum  to 
death.  Only  with  the  frank  and  open  ex- 
change of  blather  can  we  get  Jesse  Jack- 
son off  our  case.  Politically  Incorrect, 
hosted   by    Bill    Maher— actor,    author 
{True  Story,  a  novel,  1994),  and  stand-up 
comic— is  a  forum  founded  on  the  same 
open-exchange  principle,  but  with  a 
more  exclusive  membership.  Premier- 
ing  on   cable's   Comedy   Central   in 
1993,   P.I.    brings   together   celebrity 
pundits  to  discuss  current  events,  with 
no  pesky  emphasis   put  on   actual 
knowledge.    Set    against    a    Roman- 
coliseum  backdrop  of  broken  columns 
and  plastic  vines  (not  a  nurturing  en- 
vironment), Politically  Incorrect  offers 
the   opportunity   of  seeing   "name" 
performers  and  politicians  pried  loose 
from  their  handlers  and  forced  to  fend 
for  themselves.  When  the  mix  works  and 
the  incongruities  jibe,  it's  like  that  great 
moment  on  SCTV  when  Count  Floyd 
said,  "The  kid  from  Deliverance  makes  a 
good  point  ..."  When  it  doesn't,  every- 
one sits  there  with  heavy  hands,  in  mu- 
tual paralysis.  On  one  episode,  Martin 
Amis,  embarked  on  a  whirlwind  tour  to 
suppress  excitement  for  his  novel  Tfie 
Information,  could  be  seen  taking  astral 
leave  of  his  body  as  Maher  asked  the 
panel   to   discuss   the   dilemma   "Who 
should  you  save  from  a  fire— a  newborn 
infant  or  Colin  Powell?"  Despite  its  hu- 
man statues  and  Pinteresque  pauses,  PI 
created  enough  excitement  to  make  it 
the  top-rated  show  on  Comedy  Central. 


Then,  in  1996,  two  major  moves  shook 
the  faithful.  First,  the  show  moved 
from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles, 
where  Maher  has  a  home.  Internet  kib- 
itzers worried  that  the  show  risked  los- 
ing its  caustic  bite  by  leaving  the  world 
headquarters  of  wise-guy  mouth  for  a 
city  where  betrayal  floats  behind  a  bland 
smile  and  a  yoga  body-glow.  To  aban- 
don the  asphalt  of  Jimmy  Breslin  and 
Law  &  Order  for  the  space-cadet  acade- 
my of  Saved  by  the  Bell  and  Baywatch 
smacked  of  showbiz  sellout.  The  second 
move  was  even  continued  on  pace  mi 
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continued  from  pace  132  more  upmarket. 
Politically  Incorrect  was  summoned  to  the 
majors:  ABC  offered  Maher  the  opportu- 
nity to  take  his  show  to  the  network, 
where  it  would  follow  Ted  Koppel's 
Nightline,  a  berth  that  would  offer  P.I. 
potentially  both  more  prominence  and 
prestige.  Potential  doesn't  always  pan 
out.  It  wasn't  self-evident  that  P.I.  and 
Nightline  would  prove  a  smooth  fit:  Ma- 
her himself  thought  the  two  shows  might 
not  mesh,  Nightline's  constituency  being 
more  serious  and  (my  word,  not  his)  hier- 
archical. For  Nightline  is  the  supreme 
policy-wonk  Rolodex  of  the  Eastern  Es- 
tablishment cognitive  elite,  where  the  ex- 
perts are  kept  in  Senor  Wences  boxes  un- 
til Ted  bids  them  speak.  Inside-the- 
Beltway  gas  emitters  like  James  Glass- 
man,  a  Washington  Post  columnist  and 
the  host  of  CNN's  Sunday  Capital  Gang, 


less  gruel  on  which  to  feed.  Turned  out, 
everyone's  qualms  were  for  naught— Polit- 
ically Incorrect  has  not  merely  survived, 
but  prevailed.  It  has  established  a  solid 
niche  for  itself  after  Nightline,  seen  its  au- 
dience and  revenues  increase  (Variety 
called  it  "the  main  propellor  of  growth" 
in  late-night  ad  sales),  and  eaten  into  the 
second  half  of  the  Late  Show  with  Da- 
vid Letterman.  ABC 
gave  P.I.  a  vote  of 
confidence  in  July  , 
by  running  it  live  in  Vj 
prime  time.  It's  true  * 
that,  by  settling  on 
the  West  Coast,  P.I. 
has  cut  back  on 
word  whizzes  such 
as  Fran  Lebowitz, 
Lynn  Snowden,  and 
the  comedian  Marc 


trigger  finger  and  rises  on  his  heels  after 
a  punch  line,  the  show  itself  is  pre- 
Carson  in  its  sensibility.  As  brilliant  as 
Carson  was,  his  Tonight  Show  was  a  rigid- 
ly controlled  entertainment  biodome;  ever 
vigilant,  Johnny  would  zap  the  first  flare 
of  controversy  with  an  ice  beam  from 
his  Aqua  Velva  eyes.  Politically  Incorrect 
is  a  throwback  to  the  shooting  rapids  of 
talk  shows  hosted 
by  Jack  Paar.  Steve 
Allen,  Dick  Cavett, 
David  Susskind,  and 
even  Merv  Griffin 
in  his  New  York 
days,  back  when 
producers  didn't  feel 
every  segment  had 
to  be  plastered  wall- 
to-wall  with  script- 
ed   comedy    bits. 


"Together  as  Americans  there's  no  issue  we  cant  gum  to  death." 


were  among  those  most  scorn- 
ful of  P.I.  s  amateur  opsoniz- 
ing. Glassman,  who  appeared 
on  the  show  in  1993,  told  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  that  he 
didn't  appreciate  playing  the 
stooge.  "The  purpose  was  to 
focus  on  Bill  what's-his- 
name— Maher?— to  showcase 
his  wit.  He  certainly  wasn't 
interested  in  what  I  had  to 
say."  After  Nightline,  would 
Politically  Incorrect'^,  talking  heads  look 
like  shrunken  heads  by  comparison? 

I  nd  then  there  was  the  Zeitgeist  ele- 

II  ment.  The  Vulcan  death  grip  of  Pol  it  i- 
/ 1  cal  Correctness  had  loosened  since  the 
show's  debut  in  1993.  Although  PC.  is 
still  entrenched  in  the  culture,  finding  a 
permanent  clubhouse  in  the  academic 
journals,  the  selection  committees  of  arts 
panels,  and  the  stale  newsrooms  of  metro- 
politan dailies,  it  seemed  less  like  a  rising 
dragon  than  a  dying  quail.  If  anything, 
being  un-PC.  could  be  a  career  boon,  as 
witness  the  publicity  bonus  Don  Imus  re- 
ceived after  making  the  president  and  the 
First  Lady  fume.  With  the  eroding  of  left- 
right  hostilities,  the  dominant  impulse  of 
the  90s  aims  toward  an  amoebic  consen- 
sual politics  in  which  problem  solving 
takes  precedence  over  ideological  ortho- 
doxy. Even  on  Crossfire,  the  combatants 
can't  work  up  the  old  hothead  froth.  With 
the  feel-good  factors  of  a  rising  stock  mar- 
ket, lowering  unemployment,  and  general 
peace.  Politically  Incorrect  seemed  to  have 


DROLL  MODELS:  From  sets 
to  mannerisms,  Bill  Maher 
takes  inspiration  from 
talk-show  gods  of  the  past. 
From  top  left:  original  Tonight 
host  Steve  Allen,  1955; 
Dick  Cavett,  circa  1973; 
Johnny  Carson  hosting 
Tonight,  circa  1974;  and 
Jack  Paar,  here  with  guest 
Jonathan  Winters  in  1963. 


Maron,  and  is  now  more  likely  to  saddle 
us  with  local  produce  like  lawyer  Susan 
Estrich,  who  ornately  vomits  all  her  an- 
swers, and  MTV  "personalities"  whose 
15  minutes  of  fame  seem  to  expire  be- 
fore our  eyes.  Yet  the  show  can't  be  said 
to  have  gone  sugary.  If  anything,  it  has 
more  sit-down  swagger  than  before. 

The  key  to  the  show's  success  is  not 
what's  new  and  hip  about  it,  but 
what's  old  an  J  abrasive.  "My  show  is 
retro,"  Bill  Maher  told  Playboy.  Although 
Maher  models  himself  on  Johnny  Car- 
son, from  the  solid  encasement  of  his  tor- 
so to  the  way  he  hushes  his  lips  with  his 


When  VH1  broadcasts  reruns  of  Cavett's 
ABC  show,  psychedelic  time  capsules 
which  feature  interviews  with  Jimi  Hen- 
drix,  Janis  Joplin,  and  the  Jefferson  Air- 
plane, it's  startling  to  see  how  unguarded 
and  eye-level  it  all  was.  It  was  before 
every  celebrity  became  his  own  product 
placement— even  the  rock  gods  seem  ac- 
cessible. The  debate  over  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  civil-rights  movement  made 
60s  and  early-70s  talk  shows  more  tense 
and  crackly  than  they've  been  before  or 
since.  I  can  recall  hecklers  jeering  the 
journalist  I.  F.  Stone  from  the  Cavett  au- 
dience, a  Susskind  panel  on  Radical 
Chic  that  was  ready  to  hang  Tom  Wolfe 
in  effigy.  Now  talk-show  guests  make 
news  not  from  what  they  say  but  from 
how  they  behave,  as  witness  Farrah  Faw- 
cett's  flameout  on  Letterman,  where  she 
flapped  like  a  bird  struck  by  an  airliner. 
Politically  Incorrect  is  one  of  the  few 
spots  on  TV  where  there  are  true  sponta- 
neous combusts.  Sometimes  the  spat  is 
intramural,  as  when  Chevy  Chase  com- 
plained about  the  mindless  effect  of  TV, 
and  producer  Steven  Bochco  (L.A.  Law, 
NYPD  Blue)  shot  back,  "I've  seen  a  lot 
of  your  movies  and  most  of  them  are 
crap.  .  .  .  Your  movies  have  zero  social 
redeeming  value."  (Maher  later  had  to 
restrain  Chase  from  leaving  the  studio— it 
was  like  placating  a  bear.)  Most  of  the 
outbursts,  however,  cut  along  liberal- 
conservative  lines:  Sandra  Bernhard  spit- 
ting at  the  rabid  right-winger  John  Lofton 
("I  wanted  to  go  to  my  room,"  recalls 
journalist  Bill  Zehme,  who  was  also  on 
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the  panel);  Chris  Rock  calling  Laura  In- 
graliam  a  "bitch";  Harvey  Fierstein  ex- 
ploding at  Michael  Reagan.  "Fuck  you 
and  fuck  your  father!"  over  President 
Reagan's  aids  policy  (a  curse  that  was 
edited  out  from  the  broadcast).  Ironical- 
ly, it's  usually  the  liberals,  who  otherwise 
pride  themselves  on  the  power  of  persua- 
sion in  the  face  of  ignorant  prejudice, 
who  personalize  the  debate  and  lash  out, 
casting  their  opponents  as  morally  defec- 
tive. When  Tom  Fitton,  a  hapless  yuppie 
conservative,  argued  that  Africa  had  im- 
ploded since  the  end  of  colonialism,  the 
comedian  Jon  Stewart  said,  "What  hap- 
pened to  you  as  a  child  that  makes  you 
like  this?  Who  took  your  lunch  money?" 

This  ad  hominem  approach  is  also  a 
throwback  to  earlier  TV.  When  William 
F.  Buckley  Jr.  first  appeared  on  the 
scene  in  the  early  60s,  a  square  hipster 
and  clean-cut  fop  whose  silver-tongued 
phrasing  resonated  like  a  jazz  vibra- 
phone, all-heart  liberals  such  as  Jack 
Paar  could  only  shake  their  heads  and 
wonder.  After  Buckley's  appearance  on 
his  show,  in  1962,  a  controversial  visit 
which  resulted  in  a  flurry  of  telegrams 
and  a  phone  call  from  President  Kenne- 
dy, Paar  said,  "What  I  can't  stand  is  that 
these  people  when  they  talk  they  have  no 
feeling  of  humanity— they  just  don't  seem 
to  care  about  people."  Liberals  still  view 
themselves  as  people-persons,  with  a  mo- 
nopoly on  mensch-hood. 

The  lumps  some  conservatives  have 
taken  on  P.I.  have  led  others  to  accuse 
Maher  of  slanting  his  show.  Andrew 


par  conservative  performance  on  El- 
ite flat  champagne  of  Arianna  Huffing- 
ton,  the  homespun  dumb-cluck  utter- 
ances of  Celeste  Greig  (a  heavily  accent- 
ed Republican  Dr.  Ruth  type  whose  solu- 
tion to  rape  is  "cut  the  penis"),  the  one- 
note  talking  points  of  the  leggy  neutron - 
blonde  Laura  Ingraham  clones— is  the 
product  of  a  self-inflicted  lobotomy.  It 
reflects  the  larger  brain  drain  of  the  con- 
servative movement,  which  can't  count 
on  even  Rush  Limbaugh  to  rouse  the 
choir.  They're  all  punched  out.  Bill  Clin- 
ton's marshmallow  persona  has  absorbed 
their  every  blow,  leaving  no  imprint,  and 
their  arm-weariness  has  migrated  to  their 
heads.  So  they  sit  and  sulk. 

Bill  Maher's  politics  aren't  bleeding- 
heart  liberal,  they're  throbbing-boner 
libertarian.  According  to  an  article  in 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Maher  was 
an  English  major  at  Cornell  whose  fa- 
vorite book  was  Heart  of  Darkness,  yet  he 
confesses  that  he  hasn't  read  a  book  in 
years,  and  that  his  "shelves  feature  not 
Conrad  but  bound  volumes  of  Playboy. " 
Bound  volumes  of  Playboy\  Now,  there's 
class  with  a  capital  K.  The  library  defines 
the  man.  For  Bill  Maher  is  the  last  of 
the  Playboy  philosophers,  a  bachelor-pad 
neo-retro  surveyor  of  human  folly.  He  as- 
pires to  the  velvet  smoking  jacket  and 
pipe.  Like  Hugh  Hefner's  Playboy  Philos- 
ophy, an  epicurean  manifesto  published 
in  endless  installments  in  Playboy  as  a 
response  to  the  shiny-utensil  puritanism 
of  the  Eisenhower  era,  Maher  proudly 


relieve  ourselves,  but  it's  not  like  'Oh, 
it's  5:10,  I  don't  want  to  be  disturbed  for 
the  next  8^  minutes.'"  One  showbiz  leg- 
end making  the  rounds  is  that  Maher's 
faithful  partner  during  these  interludes  is 
an  airline  pillow.  Is  it  a  different  pillow 
each  time,  or  a  "special"  pillow?  Any 
particular  airline?  And  what  becomes  of 
the  pillow?  Are  there  tongs  big  enough 
to  carry  it  away?  .  .  .  Maher  is  also  said 
to  use  abusive  language  about  and  to- 
ward women,  referring  to  them  by  their 
body  parts.  He  either  has  intimacy  is- 
sues or  is,  as  one  former  guest  phrased 
it  for  me,  "a  pre-eminent  jerk." 

I'm  sick  of  people  saying  they  're  sick 
of  the  [O.J.J  trial.  It 's  like  saying 
you  don 't  masturbate.  OK,  but  you  're 
really  missing  something  good. 

—Bill  Maher,  "20  Questions," 
Playboy  (October  1995). 

Ill  hen  Hefner  began  pecking  the  Play- 
1/11  boy  Philosophy  at  the  typewriter  in 
1 1  the  royal  self-exile  of  the  Huysmans- 
like  chamber  of  his  mansion  in  Chicago, 
swigging  Pepsi  in  his  bathrobe  and  keep- 
ing a  vampire's  hours,  Enlightenment 
dandies  like  him  still  believed  in  criminal 
rehabilitation,  racial  harmony,  and  the 
eradication  of  poverty— in  the  perfectibil- 
ity of  man.  There  was  no  Original  Sin, 
no  evil,  only  ancient  taboos  and  en- 
trenched mental  errors.  Repression  and 
irrational  fear  were  blocking  us  from  our 
rightful  inheritance  as  free  beings.  Once 
we  rid  ourselves  of  Judeo-Christian  hang- 


"Politically  Incorrect  is  pre-Carson  in  its  sensibility." 


Stuttaford  wrote  in  the  National  Review, 

"Whatever  its  claims,  Politically  Incorrect 

still  plays  by  the  Left's  rules."  Despite 

Maher's  iconoclasm,  the  comic  is  a  closet 

lockstep   liberal,   Sluttaford   contended. 

"Mr.  Maher  favors  the  death  penalty,  but 

is  also  pro-choice  and  pro-gun  control. 

He   will   tell   risque  joke?    call   female 

.      '    about  to- 

poli         out  at 
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compared 

tional  Review 

we  grant  tins  c 

seen  no  evident 

in  Maher's  handh; 

lects  scalps  from  all  denoj 

favoritism  expresses  itsei: 

er  rapport  with  fellow  . 

Seinfeld  and  Larry  Mil: 


stands  on  his  hind  legs  for  individual  free- 
dom in  the  private  sphere  (pro-porn)  and 
prudent  restraint  in  the  public  sphere 
(pro-gun  control).  Or  as  he  proclaimed  in 
a  Politically  Incorrect  intro,  "Now,  I'm  not 
recommending  excessive  drinking,  illegal 
drugs,  and  fast  women— although  they've 
always  worked  for  me— but  isn't  America 
all  about  at  least  having  the  choice?" 

Individual  choice— that's  what  it's  all 
about.  And  some  choices  are  more  indi- 
vidual than  others.  Entertainment  Week- 
ly icported  that  Maher  has  been  ru- 
d  to  swing  solo  on  the  set  of  his 
^lurbating  in  his  dressing  room 
broadcast,  a  regular  Alexander 
lock  first,  then  duck).  It's  a 
■lalfheartedly  acknowledges, 
sure  I  have,"  he  told  the 
ouldn't  say  it's  a  ritual.  I 
'ven  horny  and  had  to 


ups  and  grooved  unto  each  other  in 
fleshly  delight,  we  would  become  ration- 
al instruments  of  joy— citizen -swingers, 
capable  of  mixing  the  perfect  martini  and 
keeping  the  next-door  neighbor's  wife 
purring  as  the  talk  turns  to  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold  and  the  challenges  facing  the 
U.N.  All  Americans  would  become  what 
John  Updike's  60s  characters  wished 
they  could  be— sophisticated  philanderers, 
with  no  old  religion  to  ruin  the  fun. 

In  the  decades  since  Hefner  formulat- 
ed his  philosophy,  the  dream  of  a  better 
America  through  orgasm  has  lost  its 
satin  sheen.  Guilt-free  promiscuity  didn't 
transform  everyone  into  nymphs  and 
satyrs,  but  resulted  in  busted  marriages 
and  dazed,  questing  offspring  (Poster 
Child:  Katie  Roiphe).  Drugs  didn't  ush- 
er an  army  of  angels  through  the  doors 
of  perception,  but  sent  Hendrix,  Joplin, 
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Jim  Morrison,  Lenny  Bruce,  and  lots  of 
lesser-knowns  into  the  morgue  or  out  of 
their  minds.  Love  beads  and  peace  signs 
accessorized  the  sick  vibes  of  Altamont 
and  the  Manson  family.  Crude,  unbri- 
dled self-expression  led  to  the  needy 
narcissism  of  the  Me  Decade  and  even- 
tually to  Tom  Arnold  getting  his  own 
sitcom.  Hedonism  today  isn't  Hef  hold- 
ing forth  in  the  hot  tub,  it's  Charlie 
Sheen  bouncing  senseless  off  rock-candy 
mountains  of  silicone. 

Maher  has  witnessed  this  human  debris 
and  has  no  illusions.  His  work  as  a 
comedian  is  based  on  the  premise 
that  Man  (and  by  Man,  I  mean  "most 
white  guys")  is  not  a  sun-blessed  creature 
evolving  toward  perfection,  but  an  incor- 
rigible spud  whose  sneaky  nature  and 
base  appetites  haven't  changed  since 
Chaucer,  Rabelais,  and  Shakespeare's  Fal- 
staff.  In  Seinfeld  terms,  we  are  all  New- 
man: avidly  up  to  no  good.  Maher's  plea- 
sure principle  is  based  on  private  choice, 
not  part  of  a  progressive  social  package. 
His  is  a  tough-love  hedonism  that  refuses 


hile  his  mannerisms  mimic  Johnny 
Carson's,  Bill  Maher  expresses  a 
deeper  affinity  in  his  PI.  mono- 
logues. He  has  assumed  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  presidency  that  has  defined 
his  show,  and  morphed  into  a  junior, 
compact  Bill  Clinton.  Both  are  playboys 
at  heart.  (In  another  monologue,  Maher 
said,  "The  man  is  president,  after  all, 
and  if  he  can't  get  some  decent  tail, 
what  hope  is  there  for  the  rest  of  us?") 
Both  are  pro -capital-punishment,  pro- 
choice,  post-traditional-liberalism,  take- 
responsibility  types.  The  difference  is 
one  of  personal  outreach.  Clinton's  core 
ambition  is  clothed  in  soft,  Elvis-y, 
mother-coddled  flesh.  Politics  for  him  is 
more  than  power,  it's  a  love  mission.  In 
an  essay  entitled  "Moist  Eyes— From 
Rousseau  to  Clinton"  in  The  Public  In- 
terest (Summer  1997),  the  political  scien- 
tist Clifford  Orwin  posits  a  continuum 
from  the  cult  of  compassion  and  sinceri- 
ty created  by  Jean -Jacques  Rousseau— 
"Rousseau  was  the  first  to  teach  that  we 
need  be  embarrassed  neither  to  display 
our  sufferings  nor  to  witness  such  dis- 


anal-sadistic  (the  best  example  being  The 
Larry  Sanders  Show— last  season's  celebri- 
ty roast  for  Larry  was  La  Grande  Bouffe 
of  anal  humor),  Maher  not  only  is  in 
sync  with  such  hostility  but  expresses  and 
embodies  a  Clinton-without-apologies— a 
Clinton  unbound.  His  motto  might  be 
"Feel  your  own  damned  pain."  When  a 
guest  solemnly  invoked  the  slain  children 
of  the  Oklahoma  bombing,  Maher  said 
sarcastically,  "Oh,  stop  with  the  babies.  I 
know,  I  know  ..."  And  he  was  tonally 
right— the  guest  was  using  Dead  Children 
as  a  rhetorical  device.  On  another  show, 
the  novelist  and  travel  writer  Paul  The- 
roux,  whose  suave  prose  has  always 
curved  like  a  blade  to  a  pointed  sneer,  es- 
poused the  hope  that  the  execution  of 
Timothy  McVeigh  would  make  him  a 
martyr.  "Yeah,  make  him  a  martyr.  Then 
when  all  these  people  come  out  of  the 
woodwork  saying,  'What  did  you  do  to 
Tim?'— machine-gun  them."  Maher  had 
finally  met  his  misanthropic  match. 

Bill  Maher  has  grown  in  office  on 
Politically  Incorrect,  or  at  least  settled 
into  the  chair.  When  he  was  on  Come- 


"Even  on  Crossfire,  they  cant  work  up  the  old  hothead  froth." 


to  be  guilt-tripped,  to  use  a  60s 
term,  by  moans  and  groans  on  be- 
half of  those  less  fortunate  or  able. 
He  who  wins  the  catbird  seat  has 
earned  sole  occupancy.  Maher  be- 
lieves that  in  an  imperfect  world 
you've  got  to  cut  your  losses.  (Or 
as  guest  Dennis  Miller  put  it,  thin 
the  herd.)  So  where  the  Playboy 
platform  is  anti-capital-punishment, 
Maher  is  pro,  breezily  observing  af- 
ter the  Oklahoma-bombing  sentence 
was  delivered,  "Tim  McVeigh 
bought  the  farm,  he  is  gonna  fry." 
When  panelist  Julianne  Malveaux 
argued  that  it  would  be  much  cru- 
der to  leave  McVeigh  languishing 
behind  bars  for  life,  Maher  men- 
tioned that  mass  murderer  Richard  Speck 
partied  hearty  in  prison,  dressing  in  wom- 
en's clothes  and  doing  drugs.  "He  was 
having  better  nights  than  I  have,"  Jon 
Stewart  complained. 

Wlien  we  elected  Bill  Clinton,  we  knew 
what  we  were  getting:  a  talented 
politician  who  took  a  big  bite  out  of  life- 
all  parts  of  life. . . .  Tliose  who  continue 
to  whine  about  President  Sex  Machine 
should  just  shut  up. 

—Bill  Maher,  opening  monologue, 
Politically  Incorrect  (May  6.  1994). 


SQUAWKING  HEADS:  Bill  Maher,  center, 

chairs  a  typically  eclectic  Politically  Incorrect  panel— from 

left,  Fox  News  chief  Roger  Ailes,  MTV's  Kennedy, 

actor  Tom  Arnold,  and  political  consultant  Bob  Beckel. 


plays  by  others"— to  the  sensitive-guy 
bathos  of  Clinton,  who  transmits  his  lib- 
eralism bodily,  conducting  the  healing 
process  one  hug  at  a  time. 

No  one  will  accuse  Maher  of  milking 
sentiment  with  moist  eyes.  His  eyes  are 
dry  and  unsparing.  His  heart  is  a  tough 
nut  to  crack,  except  in  the  case  of  animal 
rights— "No  more  hunting,  no  more 
killing  animals  or  mistreating  them,  peri- 
od," he  told  Playboy.  Clinton,  all  ap- 
petite, is  oral.  Maher  anal.  Maher's  tight 
fix  on  himself  works  to  his  benefit  on  P.I. 
Since  the  comedy  of  our  era  is  essentially 


dy  Central,  he  tended  to  hold  sit- 
ting filibusters  and  dictate  the 
course  of  the  conversation;  more 
secure  now  (success  smooths  a 
lot  of  creases),  he  lets  the  guests 
have  some  to-and-fro  without  el- 
bowing in  to  remind  them  who's 
the  star.  His  sly  confidence  be- 
comes even  more  apparent  when 
you  compare  Politically  Incorrect 
with  programs  that  try  to  copy 
its  success.  CNBC's  Charles 
Grodin  recently  rejiggered  his 
talk  show  to  a  floating-panel 
concept  (some  guests  in  the  stu- 
dio, some  via  satellite),  and  the 
result  is  static  and  grim,  like 
watching  a  hostage  situation  un- 
fold among  the  formerly  famous.  (To 
paraphrase  Sartre,  Hell  is  other  has- 
beens.)  MSNBC  has  brought  forth  a  lit- 
ter of  puppy  pundits,  who  seem  to  be 
modeling  sweaters  for  the  J.  Crew  cata- 
logue as  they  huddle  around  a  table 
and  fill  dead  air  with  deader  air.  Only 
Maher  has  kept  the  electricity  going. 
It'd  be  nice  if  he  were  a  nicer  person, 
but  unlike  Jay  Leno,  he  never  cam- 
paigned to  be  our  pal.  As  a  fellow 
comic  said  of  Maher.  "If  you  can  come 
into  your  own,  even  if  it's  despicable, 
it's  part  of  the  journey."  D 
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SPLIT  DECISION?  New  York's 
First  Couple,  Rudy  Giuliani 
and  Donna  Hanover,  in 
1993.  Four  years  later,  their 
mysterious  marriage  is 
the  biggest  unreported  story 
in  New  York. 


THE  GHOST  AND  MR.  GIULIANI 

New  York  City's  newspapers  and  TV  stations  knew  that 

the  marriage  of  Rudy  Giuliani  and  Donna  Hanover  was  in  trouble 

and  that  the  mayors  wife  was  AWOL.  Why  didn't  the  public? 

BY  JENNET  CONANT 


t  was  Frida\      .         ..  but  Li 
night  last  December  should 
been  one  of  the  hapi     st  ol  I ' 
Hanover's  life,  a  ch  a] 

her   role   as   First   Lc  « 

York  and  enjoy  the  ] 
publicity  of  a  Hollywoi 


ing.  At  46,  she  was  not  only  a  popular 

New  York  TV  reporter,  she  was  also  a 

late-blooming    actress    celebrating    her 

veil-received  performance  as  evangelist 

Stapleton  in  The  People  vs. 

ontroversial  Milos  For- 

new,  softer  haircut  and 
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a  short  skirt  that  showed  off  her  figure, 
Hanover  had  never  looked  better. 

She  had  invited  members  of  the  me- 
dia to  the  after-party  thrown  by  George 
magazine.  Dan  Rather.  Norman  Mailer, 
and  Regis  Philbin  were  among  the  75 
celebrities   filling  Sony's   Madison   Av- 
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In  times  that  are  changing  ever  faster, 
we  need  things  which  preserve  the  moment. 

Meisterstiick  Chronograph. 
From  the  Meisterstiick  Watch  Collection. 
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enue  screening  room,  which  had  been 
transformed  into  a  Christmas  scene  re- 
plete with  tiny  silvered  trees.  John  Ken- 
nedy Jr.  congratulated  the  First  Lady  for 
proving  that  it's  never  too  late  to  be- 
come a  movie  star. 

Conspicuously  absent  from  the  festivi- 
ties was  Hanover's  husband,  Mayor 
Rudolph  Giuliani.  His  deputy  mayor 
Randy  Mastro  later  said  the  couple  had 
"made  a  joint  decision"  that  Giuliani 
would  not  attend,  because  he  didn't  want 
to  upstage  his  wife.  In  fact,  Giuliani  and 
Hanover  she'd  already  dropped  "Giu- 
liani" from  her  surname— appeared  to  be 
avoiding  each  other,  as  suggested  by 
Hanover's  brief  speech  that  night,  in 
which  she  thanked  her  agents  and 
publicist  for  "helping  me  get  through 
these  last  two  difficult  years." 

The  next  week,  Hanover  passed 
on  the  mayor's  Christmas  party  for 
city  workers,  even  though  her  name 
was  on  the  invitation.  That  same 
week,  she  skipped  the  opportunity  to 
introduce  her  husband  at  the  annual 
holiday  mixer  for  the  City  Hall  press 
corps  at  Gracie  Mansion.  And  when 
the  mayoral  Christmas  cards  went 
out.  Hanover's  name  was  missing. 

Hanover  later  bowed  out  of  the 
annual  Inner  Circle  show,  in  which 
the  mayor  and  the  media  roast  each 
other  with  musical  numbers.  One 
skit  that  night  parodied  the  tirade 
by  Jane  Fonda  (Mrs.  Ted  Turner), 
who  had  attacked  Hanover  for  car- 
rying water  for  her  boss,  Rupert 
Murdoch,  in  the  city's  cable-TV 
wars.  "I  noticed  you've  dropped 
the  'Giuliani,'"  said  the  Fonda  char- 
acter. To  which  the  Hanover  look-alike 
responded.  "Wouldn't  you?" 

What  if  the  wife  of  a  powerful  big-city 
mayor  begins  publicly  snubbing  her 
husband  on  the  eve  of  his  bid  for  a 
second  term?  What  if  she  skips  his  staff 
birthday  party,  as  well  as  his  most  re- 
cent major  fund-raiser?  What  if  she 
stops  using  his  narrv  inns  friends 

and  colleagues  that  she  will  not  be  con- 
tributing in  any  way  to  his  re-election 
campaign -even  though  taxpayers  are 
footing  the  bill  lor  her  housing,  food, 
transportation  and  four-person  staff.' 

Is  it  news?  ms,  but  in 

New  York,  wh  popu- 

lar mayor  has  all  b;  ice 

ew  York  press  c<         '-rough  pure 
intimidation.  Even  memb  e  may- 

or's own  stafl  are  questior  i  objec- 

tivity ind  independence  of  the  local  me- 
dia, which  seems  content  to  sit  on  the 
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marriage  story  until  it's  broken  else- 
where. Insiders  make  the  point  that  in 
New  York  the  presses  are  owned  by 
businessmen  with  substantial  real-estate 
interests  and  they  concede  that  Giu- 
liani is  notoriously  vindictive. 

It  has  been  a  summer  of  scandals 
and  sensational  stories  about  sexual  and 
marital  misbehavior.  In  Washington, 
President  Clinton  is  still  fending  off 
charges  of  sexual  harassment  from  Paula 
Jones;  in  Boston,  Congressman  Joe  Ken- 
nedy is  running  for  governor 
while  attempting  to  control  the 
damage  done  by  his  ex-wife's 
tell-all  book. 

For  two  vears,  rumors  about 


resources  to  checking  the  status  of  the 
Giulianis'  marriage.  Neighborhood  resi- 
dents joke  about  all  the  nights  that  re- 
porters have  spent  camped  out  in  Carl 
Schurz  Park,  which  surrounds  Gracie 
Mansion,  trying  to  determine  the  truth 
about  where  the  First  Lady  sleeps.  (Han- 
over's friends  maintain  that  the  most 
she  has  ever  done  is  spend  the  occasion- 
al night  at  a  friend's  house.) 

The  situation  is  so  out  of  hand  that 
when  word  spread  last  fall  that  Hanover 


"Thank  you/'  Hanover  said 

last  December  to  her 
agents  and  publicist, 
for  "helping  me 
get  through  these  last 
two  difficult  years." 


HANOVER  THE  TROPHY:  Giuliani  presents 
an  award  to  Hanover  at  the  New  York  State 
Broadcasters  conference  in  1988. 
Hanover  was  then  a  popular  New  York  TV 
anchor;  Giuliani  was  contemplating  his 
first  mayoral  campaign. 


the  53-year-old  mayor's  close  relationship 
with  his  controversial  32-year-old  com- 
munications director.  Cristyne  Lategano 
and  their  late-night  dinners  at  Jim  Mc- 
Mullen's  and  Frank's,  two  of  Giuliani's 
favorite  restaurants— have  been  the  talk 
of  New  York's  media  and  political  cir- 
cles. Gossip  columns  make  coy  insinua- 
about  the  goings-on  at  Gracie  Man- 
where  Lategano  is  rumored  to  have 
usut]     '  i  ianover  at  every  turn;  one  item 
en   suggested  that   Hanover  had  de- 
1  to  the  Beresford,  an  apartment 
bui  .ross  Central  Park  from  the 

mayo,  nee.  Virtually  every  publi- 

cation in  the  city  has  devoted  time  and 


had  returned  to  444  East  86th 
Street,  the  modern  high-rise  where 
the  Giulianis  still  own  their  pre- 
mayoral  apartment,  droves  of  re- 
porters descended  on  the  building. 
Tenants  were  pestered  about  Han- 
over, and  the  uniformed  doorman 
says  he  had  to  call  the  police  to 
have  a  Daily  News  crew  removed 
from  the  lobby.  "What  is  this— a 
Princess  Di  and  Charles  thing?" 
he  asks.  "Are  they  supposed  to 
have  split?" 
This  year,  the  divorce  hysteria  reached 
an  absurd  apotheosis  of  sorts  on  the 
morning  of  March  4.  when  Giuliani's 
office  accidentally  sent  out  an  advisory 
that  the  mayor  would  be  making  a  "per- 
sonal announcement"  at  11  A.M.  Re- 
porters and  editors  all  over  town  scram- 
bled to  prepare  their  stories  on  the  "Big 
D."  An  hour  later,  an  amended  version 
went  out— reporters  were  advised  to  ex- 
pect a  "personnel"  announcement.  In 
late  June,  when  the  Daily  News  report- 
ed that  Vanity  Fair  was  working  on  this 
article,  it  triggered  a  chain  of  events 
that  put  the  media  on  red  alert  that  an 
"affair  story"  was  about  to  break;  it 
also  put  intense  pressure  on  the  mayor's 
office  to  issue  a  public  statement  about 
the  Giuliani  marriage. 

"It's  pretty  clear  from  everything  I've 
written  what's  going  on  here,"  says 
Leonard  Levitt,  a  veteran  reporter  at 
Newsday,  which  has  published  some  of 
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the  most  daring  reports  on  the  nature  of 
Giuliani's  relationship  with  Lategano, 
noting  the  way  it  has  exacerbated  rela- 
tions between  City  Hall  and  the  Police 
Department  and  alienated  many  of  Giu- 
liani's best  advisers.  Levitt  has  reported 
on,  among  other  things:  a  Sunday  after- 
noon when  Giuliani  and  Lategano  went 
clothes  shopping;  a  hidden  passageway 
at  City  Hall  that  connects  her  basement 
office  directly  to  his;  and  an  evening 
when  Lategano  danced  on  the  bar  at  a 


GRACIE  UNDER  PRESSURE 

Above,  the  First  Couple 

relaxing  in  Puerto  Rico  with 

Caroline  and  Andrew 

on  November  11,  1993-a 

week  after  Giuliani's 

mayoral  victory. 

Right,  Gracie  Mansion, 

where  Hanover  and  Giuliani 

now  dine  separately. 


obsessed  New  York  Observer.  With  Giu- 
liani remaining  ahead  of  Democratic 
challenger  Ruth  Messenger  at  least  10 
points  by  midsummer— he  seems  a  shoo- 
in  for  re-election.  Even  his  political  foes 
acknowledge  that  Giuliani  has  upheld  his 
campaign  pledges  to  improve  city  ser- 
vices, clean  up  the  streets,  and,  above  all, 
reduce  the  crime  rate— which  is  now  at  a 
27-year  low.  Giuliani  is  also  credited  with 
nursing  New  York's  once  flagging  econo- 
my into  its  current  upswing.  By  and 
large,  he  seems  firmly  in  control  of 
a  city  that  was  widely  thought  un- 
governable only  a  few  years  ago. 

Details  about  the  mayor's  do- 
mestic drama  would  not  pose  a 
major  threat  to  his  job,  but  still  the 
media  remains  curiously  silent.  "If 
you  crossed  out  'Giuliani'  and  put 
in  'Clinton,'  this  would  all  be  in 
The  New  York  Times  and  The 
Washington  Post,  chapter  and  verse, 
and  the  week  after  that  Time  and 
Newsweek,"  says  John  Miller,  a  re- 
porter at  WNBC  in  New  York. 
Miller  worked  as  New  York  police 
commissioner    William    Bratton's 


'If  you  crossed  out 'Giuliani7 
and  put  in 'Clinton,'" 
says  WNBC's  John  Miller, 
^m  "this  would  all 
be  in  The  New  York 
Times  mi 
The  Washington  Post" 


popular  nightspot  called  Hogs  &  Hi 
where  she  "pulled  her  bra  off  through 
her  sleeve." 

But  that's  aboul  the  extern  of  the  re- 
porting on  the  mayor  narriage  an  odd 
circumstance,  given  that  New  York  is 
home  to  seven  brutally  competitive 
newscasts,  three  major  tabloids.  Tin 
York  Times,  two  weekly  magazines,  the 
insurgent  Village  Voice,  and  th*  media- 


deputy   commissioner 

for  public  information 

for  little  more  than 

a  year  before  being 

forced  out  by  Giuliani, 

who  has  proved  adept 

at  keeping  unflattering 

news  out  of  the  media 

through  sheer  intimidation.  "They've 

1  reporters.  The  way  they  did  this 

you  printed  anything  you  couldn't 

swear  to  on  a  stack  of  Bibles,  they'd  call 

up  and  scream  at  the  owner.  It's  scared 

lot  of  people." 

police  source  accurately 

ati  >n   "The  New  York 

e  elite  of  the  elite-are 

the  c<         :!  this  story."  the 


source  says.  "They  allowed  the  story  to 
be  shaped  by  the  mayor's  office.  .  .  . 
This  is  a  real  indictment  of  the  New 
York  press  corps." 


n  1982,  when  Giuliani  met  Hanover, 
he  was  an  ambitious  associate  attorney 
general  in  Washington  and  a  rising 
star  on  President  Reagan's  drug  task 
force;  she  was  a  pretty  California  blonde 
with  degrees  from  Stanford  and  the 
Columbia  School  of  Journalism  and  a 
promising  career  as  a  television  anchor 
in  Miami.  They  were  set  up  on  a  blind 
date  by  Michael  Shaheen,  another  Jus- 
tice Department  official.  Donna  Hanover, 
whose  maiden  name  is  Kofnovec,  had 
been  divorced  from  writer  Stanley  Han- 
over. She  was  initially  wary  because 
Giuliani  had  his  secretary  make  the  call. 
At  the  time,  he  was  separated  from  his 
first  wife,  Regina  Peruggi.  The  rocky, 
childless  14-year  marriage  had  been 
marred  by  his  workaholism  and  several 
separations.  During  the  final  separation, 
in  the  early  80s,  Giuliani  was  considered 
a  highly  eligible  bachelor  in  Washington. 
But  three  weeks  after  meeting  Han- 
over, Giuliani  told  her  he 
was  in  love.  Six  weeks  later, 
he  proposed.  In  1984,  they 
were  married  in  a  Catholic 
church.  (Giuliani  had  his 
first  marriage  annulled,  say- 
ing he  mistakenly  thought 
Peruggi  was  his  third  cous- 
in—a claim  at  least  one  rel- 
ative disputes.  Peruggi,  who 
is  Giuliani's  second  cousin, 
went  on  to  become  presi- 
dent of  Marymount  Man- 
hattan College.) 

By  then  Giuliani  had 
been  named  U.S.  attorney 
in  New  York  and  was  on 
his  way  to  becoming  one 
of  the  toughest,  most  self-aggrandizing 
prosecutors  in  New  York  history.  The 
conviction  of  arbitrage  king  Ivan  Boesky, 
the  skillful  use  of  federal  racketeering 
laws  against  the  Mafia,  aggressive  cam- 
paigns against  stock  fraud  all  made 
headlines  and  burnished  his  image  as  a 
kind  of  modern-day  Eliot  Ness.  Mean- 
while, an  adoring  press  tended  to  gloss 
over  his  reputation  for  beating  other 
law-enforcement  agencies  to  press  con- 
ferences, engaging  in  vitriolic  verbal  at- 
tacks on  critics,  and  picking  on  small 
prey  for  sheer  publicity  value. 

When  Giuliani  first  ran  for  mayor,  in 
1989,  the  photogenic  Hanover  was  cred- 
ited with  humanizing  the  candidate's  im- 
age as  a  coldhearted  enforcer.  (She  "de- 
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frosts  him  every  time  she  giggles,"  one 
reporter  latei  observed.)  Television  ads 
showed  Giuliani  romping  in  Central 
Park  with  her  and  their  three-year-old 
son,  Andrew.  An  anchor  at  WPIX-TV, 
Hanover  was  as  energetic  and  ambitious 
as  her  husband,  and  they  struck  those 
around  them  then  as  a  good  match. 
"They  were  absolutely  in  love,"  says  a 
close  friend,  adding,  "Rudy  was  very 
much  a  devoted  dad  then." 

But  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candi- 
date, having  lost  to  David  Dinkins  by  a 
slim  2  percent  margin.  It  was  a  bitter 
defeat  for  Giuliani,  who  had  confided 
to  his  college  sweetheart  his  greatest 
ambition— to  become  the  first  Italian- 
American  president  of  the  United 
States.  He  bided  his  time  at  two  law 
firms. 

hen  Giuliani  decided  to  run  again 
in  1993,  Hanover  played  an  even 
more  prominent  role.  In  a  marked 
departure  from  his  first  campaign,  the 
macho,  crime -busting  candidate  now  of- 
ten responded  to  criticism  through  his 
charismatic  wife,  who  was  always  by 
his  side  on  the  campaign  trail.  She  was 
part  of  his  inner  circle,  along  with  a 
close  friend  from  Giuliani's  undergradu- 
ate days  at  Manhattan  College,  Peter 
Powers,  who  would  become  deputy 
mayor;  David  Garth,  his  campaign 
manager;  and  Richard  Bryers,  his  com- 
munications director.  He  depended  on 
Hanover,  an  experienced  journalist,  to 
help  him  handle  the  media.  When  Giu- 
liani taped  an  important  Barbara  Wal- 
ters interview  after  he  had  taken  office, 
Hanover  called  the  shots.  "She  was  run- 
ning the  show,"  recalls  an  ABC  assis- 
tant producer,  "coaching  him  to  smile 
more  and  interrupting  the  taping' and 
calling  over  the  makeup  people  when 
she  thought  the  sweat  was  appearing  on 
his  brow." 

Hanover  stepped  up  her  presence  at 
City  Hall.  By  now  she  had  two  chil- 
dren   daughter  Caroline  had  been  born 
in  1989— and  Hanover  was  juggling  the 
increasing  demands  of  being  a  mother 
and  a  political  wife.  Whik         contin- 
ued to  work— ta  ing  nigi   [y  newscasts 
for  the  Food  Network  -id  teaching  a 
course  in  journaasn!  at  h       York  Uni- 
versity-she ;,  tail 
her  career.  "She 
be  her  own  person, 
elected  and  before 
trouble,"  says  a  close   . 
league.  "Whatever  she  g 
wife,  it  has  hurt  her  career  an 
has  helped  it." 


In  the  first  months  after  Giuliani  took 
office,  Hanover  often  attended  high- 
level  meetings  at  City  Hall.  But  accord- 
ing to  a  number  of  Giuliani's  former 
staff  members,  Hanover's  role  was  soon 
diminished  by  the  rapid  rise  of  mayoral 
spokeswoman  Cristyne  Lategano,  who 
had  become,  at  the  very  least,  the  may- 
or's closest  friend  and  confidante.  The 
28-year-old  Rutgers  graduate  had  worked 
for  Maryland  congresswoman  Helen 
Delich  Bentley  and,  before  that,  on  the 
1992  Bush  campaign.  She  had  been  hired 
by  Bryers  as  his  assistant  during  the  may- 
oral race.  When  Bryers  abruptly  decided 
to  return  to  Washington  after  the  elec- 
tion, Lategano  became  press  secretary 
while  they  looked  for  a  new  communica- 
tions director. 

Although  Lategano  was  hardly  quali- 
fied to  be  a  government  spokesperson, 
she  had  the  one  quality  the  mayor  valued 
above  all— loyalty.  According  to  former 
staffers,  she  openly  idolized  him.  During 
the  campaign  she  proved  herself  to  be  in- 
defatigable, enthusiastic,  and  hardwork- 
ing. Giuliani  was  not  overly  concerned 
about  her  ability  to  communicate  with 
the  press,  in  part  because  he  intended  to 
do  all  the  communicating  himself.  So 
Lategano  was  given  the  title  of  press  sec- 
retary, if  not  the  salary:  Giuliani  knocked 


'lategano  is  the 
Eve  Harrington  of  New  York 
politics/7  says  a 
former  mayoral  aide. 


Lategano  a  number  of  times,  but  by  late 
fall  it  was  Garth,  a  key  architect  of  Giu- 
liani's election,  who  had  left.  "I  told  him 
what  I  felt— it  wasn't  an  acrimonious 
thing,"  says  Garth,  who  would  comment 
only  on  the  record.  "I  don't  want  to 
work  anywhere  I'm  not  comfortable.  I 
don't  want  to  get  involved  in  situations 
where  the  lines  aren't  clear.  I  have  no 
problems  with  Rudy.  I'll  vote  for  him." 

Aside  from  the  attacks  on  her  compe- 
tence and  personality,  Lategano  had 
been  named  in  a  City  Hall  scandal  in- 
volving staffers  who  had  received  rent 
reductions  from  William  Koeppel,  a 
wealthy  developer  and  Giuliani  cam- 
paign contributor.  The  "Hotel  Koeppel" 
scandal  prompted  nasty  headlines.  It 
turned  out  that  Lategano,  who'd  briefly 
dated  Koeppel  in  1993,  had  accepted  a 
number  of  expensive  gifts  from  him; 
now  her  conduct  was  being  reviewed  by 
the  city's  Department  of  Investigations, 
which  turned  the  case  over  to  the  Con- 
flict of  Interest  Board. 

Several  papers  were  working  on  sto- 
ries about  Lategano,  and  the  situation 
was  so  sensitive  that  by  July  1994,  she 
took  a  week's  vacation.  The  press  office, 
already  dysfunctional,  was  now  virtual- 
ly disabled.  Peter  Powers  brought  in 
Jacqueline  Barnathan,  a  former  televi- 
sion producer,  as  a  deputy  press 
secretary.  The  mayor  went  along 
with  Powers  in  order  to  mollify 
the  cabinet  members  who  were 
pushing  him  to  hire  a  seasoned 
communications  director. 


the  position's  pay  down  to  $77,000. 
Lategano  was  young,  inexperienced, 
and  in  over  her  head.  Only  weeks  into 
the  job,  the  press  office  was  in  chaos. 
Reporters  were  howling  about  her  in- 
competence, ignorance,  arrogance,  and 
rudeness.  They  were  enraged  at  the  way 
she  ripped  into  them  over  any  statement 
she  did  not  like  or  deem  sufficiently  flat- 
'ering  to  the  mayor.  Many  members  of 
Giuliani's  own  cabinet  thought  she  was  a 
ike  and  suggested  replacing  her— or, 
he  very  least,  getting  her  a  boss. 
[  did  not  think  she  was  qualified  to 
be  the  press  secretary,  and  my  opinion 
hanged,"  says  Garth,  who  inter- 
xperienced   candidates 
mi    i Vis— only  to  have 
1     down.  Garth  re- 
-iln   the  mayor  over 


Under  siege  on  all  fronts,  Late- 
gano found  any  excuse  to  be 
out  of  the  press  office;  instead, 
she  spent  most  of  her  time  travel- 
ing with  Giuliani  in  "the  ice- 
cream truck,"  the  white  Chevy  Suburban 
with  blacked-out  windows  Giuliani  uses 
to  get  around  the  city.  Lategano  ap- 
peared to  have  discovered  that  her  sur- 
vival depended  on  her  proximity  to  pow- 
er, and  she  was  always  by  the  mayor's 
side.  She  was  intensely  ambitious,  and  in 
the  heady  first  days  of  the  administra- 
tion would  talk  admiringly  of  Mary 
Matalin,  George  Bush's  skilled  adviser 
and  spokeswoman;  one  day  Lategano 
hoped  to  run  Jack  Kemp's  campaign  for 
presidency.  But  for  now  she  was  entirely 
focused  on  her  boss  and  their  mutual 
enemies. 

"They  were  together  20  out  of  24 
hours  a  day,"  says  a  former  aide,  who  of- 
ten spotted  Giuliani  and  Lategano  hud- 
dling in  the  Gracie  Mansion  library 
well  after  midnight.  "She  brought  out  the 
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worst  in  him  the  anger  at  his  opponents. 
She  had  a  tendency  to  play  into  his  worst 
instincts  and  paranoid  impulses."  Ac- 
cording to  a  high-level  police  source, 
whenever  Giuliani  "went  ballistic"  over 
a  critical  newspaper  story,  Lategano 
'"would  get  him  riled  up  about  Bratton 
and  deflect  the  anger  away  from  her." 

"She  could  crank  him  up,"  says  John 
Miller,  who  grew  close  to  Lategano  when 
he  went  to  work  in  Bratton's  press  office. 
Still,  Miller  defends  Lategano  as  an  in- 
tense, driven  foot  soldier  along  the  lines 
of  the  Holly  Hunter  character  in  Broad- 
cast News.  "She's  not  a  bitch,"  says 
Miller,  "but  her  role  model  is  an  autocrat- 
ic, totally  insecure,  paranoid  guy  who 
can't  control  his  own  anger.  Had  she 
worked  for  Koch  or  Cuomo,  she  would 
have  developed  into  a  perfectly  fine  press 
person.  She  is  one  of 
those  rare  people  who 
can  work  23  hours  a 
day,  and  reflects  the 
leadership  of  her  role 
model.  The  trouble  is 
her  role  model  is  Cap- 
tain Queeg  instead  of 
Admiral  Nelson." 

Miller's  view  is  char- 
itable, considering  the 
part  Lategano  played  in 
getting  him  fired— and 
in  exacerbating  tensions 
between  Giuliani  and 
Bratton,  which  eventu- 
ally led  to  the  popular 
police  commissioner's 
resignation.  Miller  and 
Lategano  forged  a  close  friendship  begin- 
ning in  the  spring  of  1994;  their  collegial- 
ity  helped  bridge  what  Miller  calls  the 
"trust  gap"  between  City  Hall  and  the 
Police  Department,  thus  making  both 
their  jobs  easier.  Crime  was  down,  Brat- 
ton and  the  mayor  were  on  a  roll— and, 
for  the  time  being,  sharing  the  limelight. 

Lategano,  however,  was  not  so  san- 
guine. Miller  says  job  stress  often  caused 
her  to  burst  into  tears  at  her  desk  or  in  a 
restaurant;  she  complained  that  everyone 
was  i  her,  that  they  were  blam- 

ing all  the  bad  press  .  ,  ,  problems 
on  her.  By  lending  her  ulder  to  cry 

on,  Miller  believed,  he      -uld  ad 
his  own  cau      ..  ;  c 

whom  quick  acces        I  !itj 
tal.  Unfortunate     N         sa> 
anticipate  the  mayor's  pos  :s> 
ward  Lategano    (  , 

sures  he  would  tak;    to 
ceived  rival. 

During  her  first  year  at  Cit; 
Lategano  had  a  personal  life  o 


the  office.  She  fell  hard  for  Joe  Rose,  a 
handsome,  wealthy  lawyer  who  was 
chairman  of  the  City  Planning  Commis- 
sion and  is  now  married.  When  Rose 
proved  elusive,  she  briefly  dated  Daily 
News  reporter  Michael  Lewittes.  As 
Lategano's  office  hours  grew  longer, 
she  began  hanging  out  at  Elaine's  with 
Miller— whom,  colleagues  believe,  she 
used  to  make  Rose  jealous. 

While  it  is  widely  rumored  that  Miller 
and  Lategano  were  dating, 
he  says  they  were  merely 
"good  friends"  who  shared 
the  same  crazy  work  sched- 
ule. "We  were  seen  together 
a  lot,"  he  says,  shrugging. 
"We  went  to  dinner  together, 
we  went  drinking  together  at 
Elaine's,  we  ran  together  and 


City  Hall  insiders  claim  Lategano 
knew  exactly  what  she  was  doing  and 
used  Miller  to  solidify  her  own  position 
by  stoking  the  mayor's  jealousy.  "She 
proceeded  to  egg  on  Rudy's  anger,  con- 
centrating on  the  Rudy-Bratton  rivalry," 
says  a  former  aide.  "She  told  the  may- 
or all  about  Bratton's  private  polling 
and  growing  popularity— all  the  talk  be- 
tween her  and  John.  .  .  .  She's  the  Eve 
Harrington  of  New  York  politics." 


"She  brought  out  the  worst 
in  him/7  a  former  Giuliani  aide 
says  of  Lategano.  "She  had  a 
tendency  to  play  into  his  worst 
impulses." 


i 


FIRST  LADY  IN  WAITING?  The  mayor's 
reviled  spokeswoman,  Cristyne  Lategano,  at 
her  desk  in  March  1994 — seven  months 
before  her  alleged  affair  with  Giuliani  is  said 
to  have  begun. 


trained  for  the  marathon  together.  I 
would  pick  her  up  in  the  morning  and 
drop  her  off  at  night.  When  you  do 
that,  people  talk  and  I  can't  stop  them 
from  doing  that." 

Rumors  intensified  after  an  infamous 

embrace  in  the  City  Hall  rotunda  on 

December  23,  1994.  Lategano  ran  up  to 

Miller  and  jumped  into  his  arms,  wrap- 

'  her  legs  around  him;  he  playfully 

und  twice  in  the  air  before 

e  Miller  says  it  was  sim- 

high-sj  farewell  before  the 

lys  the  mayor,  who 

later  went   "nuts 

occasion.  Miller 

)   a   rage   after 

>d  Miller  had 


he  situation  only 
heightened  tensions 
between  Bratton  and 
Giuliani.  Their  rivalry 
had  grown  so  intense 
that  when  the  mayor 
learned  that  the  150th- 
anniversary  parade  for 
the  Police  Department 
was  scheduled  to  take 
place  on  Bratton's  birth- 
day—a New  York  pa- 
per called  the  festivities 
"Bratton's  Bash"— he  canceled  the  event. 
By  January,  the  hostilities  had  escalat- 
ed to  an  all-out  war.  The  mayor's  office 
informed  Miller  he  was  never  to  deal  di- 
rectly with  Lategano  in  the  future.  (Din- 
ners at  Elaine's  were  also  forbidden  to 
the  mayor's  staff— it  was  a  Bratton-Miller 
stronghold.)  Then,  according  to  Miller, 
Giuliani  tried  to  fire  him,  but  couldn't, 
because  he  was  part  of  Bratton's  staff;  in- 
stead, the  mayor's  office  announced  that 
Bratton's  press  office  was  overstaffed  and 
needed  to  be  cut.  "I  was  told  to  transfer 
half  my  staff,  and  then  I  was  told  to 
transfer  all  of  my  staff,"  says  Miller. 
"Bratton's  reaction  was  'We're  all  quit- 
ting. He's  not  going  to  tell  me  to  transfer 
people  in  my  Police  Department.  I  run 
the  shop  over  here.'"  In  the  end,  Miller 
fell  on  his  sword  to  spare  his  boss.  He  re- 
signed on  February  10.  Just  over  a  year 
later,  two  months  after  Bratton  was 
dubbed  "One  Good  Apple"  on  the  cover 
of  Time,  he  too  would  be  squeezed  out. 
In  spite  of  everything  that  had  hap- 
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pened  (and  perhaps  to  spite  Garth 
and  his  other  critics),  Giuliani  promoted 
Lategano  to  communications  director 
and  gave  her  a  large  raise  (to  $103,000) 
and  a  prime  office— the  one  adjoining 
his  in  the  basement  of  City  Hall.  In 
January  1996,  her  salary  would  be 
raised  to  $124,000. 

Lategano's  rapid  ascent  sparked  a 
firestorm  of  rumors  and  speculation  at 
City  Hall.  "It  was  an  unnatural  rela- 
tionship," says  a  former  Giuliani  staff 
member.  "And  I  mean  by  that  not  nor- 
mal or  professional,  in  that  her  value  to 
the  mayor  clearly  went  beyond  her 
qualifications  or  expertise.  They  were 
very  chummy,  intimate.  They  touched 
in  a  way  you  wouldn't  normally  touch 
a  co-worker." 

By  March  1995  the  mayor's  relation- 
ship with  Lategano  had  become  more 
visible;  stories  began  circulating  about 
the  extraordinary  amount  of  time  they 
spent  alone  together— the 
private  Saturday-morning 
meetings,  the  late-night 
dinners  at  McMullen's. 
The  relationship  had  re- 
portedly developed  dur- 
ing the  difficult  months 
in  the  fall  of  '94,  when 
Giuliani  made  the  most 
important  and  contro- 
versial decision  of  his  ca- 
reer: to  back  Democrat  Mario  Cuo- 
mo for  governor  over  the  Republican 
candidate,  George  Pataki.  Giuliani  was 
already  a  major  Republican  star,  and 
had  had  his  eye  on  Alfonse  D'Ama- 
to's  Senate  seat.  On  October  24,  he 
announced  he  was  coming  out  for 
Cuomo. 

"I  attended  a  dinner  party  at  which 
I  saw  vividly  Cristyne's  great  value  to 
the  mayor,"  says  legal  consultant  Wen- 
deen  Eolis,  a  friend  and  adviser  to  Giu- 
liani for  more  than  15  years.  "Her  loyal- 
ty was  evident  She  had  bonded  with 
him  and  seemed  to  provide  enormous 
support  at  a  time  whe-;-i  many  people,  in- 
cluding friends  and  political  colleagues, 
were  critical  of  his  d*. 

When  Giuliani  sta  ligning 

for  Republican  cai  die  'round  the 

country,  he  and  Latega 
gether  to  political  evem 
city.  Several  of  the  foi 
viewed  for  this  storj 
lober  1994,  during  a  se 
and  weekend  campaign  trips 
gia,  Michigan,  and  Massachusetts, 
mayor's  relationship  with  Lategano  be- 
came intimate.  Later  that  winter,  Giu- 
liani^ security  detail  heard  an  extra 
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"They  touched 
i  in  a  way 

you  wouldn't 
co-worker/7 
a  former  mayoral  staff  member 
says  of  Giuliani  and  Lategano. 


iMi'MiiU 


By  1995,  Giuliani  and 

Lategano  (right,  at  a 

parade  in  Brooklyn)  were 

inseparable.  They  traveled 

^  together  on  business  and 

often  dined  together 

late  at  night.  Frustrated 

colleagues  complained  that 

she  was  feeding  him 

flawed,  self-serving  advice. 


that  Hanover  would  be  at- 
tending a  speech  her  hus- 
band was  giving  at  the  Whar- 
ton Club,  Lategano  bolted 
out  of  the  van  at  an  intersec- 
tion, mumbling.  "I  gotta  go, 
I  gotta  go." 


rrrrraiwn 


pair  of  footsteps  in  his  bedroom  one  af- 
ternoon. Giuliani  assured  the  guards 
that  he  was  fine,  adding,  "It's  just  Cris- 
tyne." 

By  then  everyone  in  the  mayor's  of- 
fice felt  tension  between  Hanover  and 
Lategano.  At  a  high-level  cabinet  meet- 
ing in  November   1994,  Peter  Powers 
spearheaded  one   more  drive   to  per- 
suade Giuliani  to  hire  a  competent  com- 
munications director.  This  time  Han- 
ner   joined   Powers,  and  Giuliani   re- 
11}  pi  ->mised  to  take  it  under  con- 
Meantime,  ihe  First  Lady  re- 
nade  n  clear  she  never  wanted 
to  be  in  the  same  place  as  Lategano, 
vo  were  never  scheduled  to 
the   same   political   events.    If 
made   a  last-minute   appear- 
ategano  would  disappear.  One 
da;       len  it  was  suddenly  announced 


There  were  also  increasing 
signs  of  strain  within  the 
Giulianis'  marriage.  Hano- 
ver was  attending  fewer  and 
fewer  events,  and  then  stopped 
altogether.  After  a  flurry  of 
rumors,  she  would  briefly  re- 
emerge.  Husband  and  wife 
were  reportedly  eating  almost  all  their 
meals  separately,  with  the  mayor  dining 
alone  or  with  Lategano.  Screaming  fights 
were  occasionally  overheard  by  aides 
working  at  Gracie  Mansion  over  the 
weekend.  "Behind  closed  doors,  she 
would  rip  his  head  off,"  says  a  former 
employee.  "She  was  not  afraid  of  him. 
She  wore  the  pants  in  private." 

On  Father's  Day  1995,  incensed  that 
Giuliani  had  gone  to  work  instead  of 
staying  home  with  his  family,  Hanover 
apparently  headed  down  to  City  Hall. 
The  mayor's  aides  reportedly  corralled 
her  in  an  office  and  said  Giuliani  was 
in  a  meeting.  When  the  mayor  finally 
emerged,  Hanover  was  reportedly  in  a 
rage.  For  several  on  the  mayor's  staff, 
this  became  the  unofficial  breaking 
point. 

Hanover  was  continued  on  page  i 69 
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by  the  rumors  of  her  husband's  infideli- 
ty than  by  the  way  Lategano  had 
usurped  her  position,  according  to  City 
Hall  insiders.  She  had  always  played  a 
key  role  at  the  mayor's  office  and  now 
she  was  being  frozen  out.  Hanover  was 
in  the  embarrassing  position  of  living  at 
Gracie  Mansion  and  being  totally  unin- 
formed about  the  city  government.  To 
some,  it  appeared  that  Giuliani  was 
punishing  her  for  pressing  him  to  get  rid 
of  Lategano. 

By  July,  rumors  had  it  that  someone 
was  going  to  break  the  affair  story.  When 
WCBS  attempted  to  reach  Giuliani  for 
comment  on  a  story  about  the  stalled 
municipal  government,  the  mayor  was  in- 
communicado. "There  were  no  photo 
ops,  and  city  commissioners  couldn't  see 
him,"  recalls  Jerry  Nachman,  who  ran 
WCBS  at  the  time.  "They  were  literally 
in  Def  Con  Two  mode." 

It  looked  as  if  it  was  all  going  to  come 
to  a  head  in  September  1995,  when 
New  York  magazine  ran  a  cover  story 
about  Lategano  headlined  the  woman 
behind  the  mayor.  The  story,  by  con- 
tributing editor  Craig  Horowitz,  report- 
ed that  tabloids  had  been  hinting  at  an 
"extra-professional  relationship"  between 
the  mayor  and  his  sharp-tongued  spokes- 
woman, then  followed  the  claim  with  a 
raft  of  denials.  The  mayor's  office  said 
the  rumors  were  sexism  at  its  worst.  And 
Lategano  denied  the  charge,  calling  it 
"vicious,  false,  hurtful,  insulting,  degrad- 
ing, demeaning." 

Days  later,  Lategano  reportedly  plant- 
ed a  story  in  the  New  York  Post's  "Page 
Six"  gossip  column  that  identified  sever- 
al sources  for  the  cover  story  including 
Wendeen  Eolis,  who  had  left  Giuliani 
and  became  first  assistant  to  Governor 
Pataki  for  a  year.  Less  than  a  week  after 
the  Post  item  appeared,  the  Daily  News 
began  reporting  a  story  revealing  that 
Lategano,  among  others,  was  behind  the 
item— but  the  article  was  never  published. 

"The  only  comments  I  made  for  the 
New  York  story  were  those  that  were 
attributed  directly  to  me  as  on-the- 
record  quotes,"  says  Eolis,  all  of  whose 
quotes  in  this  article  are  on  the  record. 
"If  Cristyne  was  behind  the  'Page  Six' 
story,  it  was  an  unfortunate  escapade. 
The  item  was  unbecoming  to  Cristyne's 
position  and  was  unworthy  of  a  mayor 
who  has  contributed  significantly  to  my 
life  and  all  New  Yorkers." 

Normally,  the  New  York  story  would 
have  provided  the  local  papers  with  a 
journalistic  "fig  leaf— the  editorial  jus- 
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tification  they  needed  to  rush  out  with 
their  own  stories  about  the  nature  of 
the  mayor's  relationship  with  Lategano. 
But  the  New  York  story  was  met  with 
resounding  silence.  Dominic  Carter,  a 
young  reporter  for  the  fledgling  NY1 
cable  news  network,  confronted  the 
mayor  about  the  rumors.  At  a  crowded 
news  conference  in  Suffolk  County, 
Giuliani  excoriated  Carter  for  crossing 
the  line. 

"If  you  had  any  decency,  you  wouldn't 
ask  that  question,"  Giuliani  said.  "But 
your  profession  has  sunk  to  such  a  low 
level  of  decency  that  you  feel  compelled 
to  ask  that  question."  After  ranting  for 
another  minute  or  so,  Giuliani  flatly  de- 
nied the  rumors,  saying,  "No,  I'm  not, 
but  it's  really  outrageous  that  you  ask 
it."  Reporters  peppered  Giuliani  with 
questions  about  his  terrible  relations 
with  the  press  until  one  of  his  aides  cut 
them  off. 

"I  had  heard  the  rumors  for  months 


Giuliani  was  "literally  in  Def 
Con  Two  mode"  after  the  affair 
rumors  began  circulating, 
says  former  New  York  Post 
editor  Jerry  Nachman. 


and  I  thought  that  it  was  relevant,"  says 
Carter,  who  received  mixed  feedback 
from  his  colleagues  after  the  press  con- 
ference. He  emphasizes  that  he  never 
would  have  pursued  the  story  if  he  had 
not  been  able  to  independently  confirm 
the  rumors  with  his  own  sources.  "When 
he  portrays  his  image  as  that  of  a  family- 
values  mayor  and  his  conduct  is  to  the 
contrary,  it's  an  issue,"  he  says,  adding 
that,  in  light  of  Hanover's  disappear- 
ance from  the  campaign  trail,  he  feels 
"fully  vindicated." 

Since  then,  City  Hall  reporters  have 
been  tripping  over  one  another  in  their 
race  to  be  second.  At  a  going-away  par- 
ty for  Time  Warner  new-media  editor 
Paul  Sagan  in  late  December  of  last 
year,  word  quickly  spread  that  the  Giu- 
lianis had  split  and  that  the  Daily  News 
was  going  with  the  story.  This  caused  a 
stampede  of  reporters  out  the  door,  in- 
cluding Joyce  Purnick  of  The  New  York 
Times. 

The  Daily  News  article  never  ap- 
peared. According  to  the  storj  circulat- 


ing in  the  City  Hall  pressroom,  Giuliani 
called  Daily  News  publisher  Mortimer 
Zuckerman  to  say  that  Hanover  had  re- 
turned by  the  week's  end,  everything 
was  fine,  end  of  story.  Literally.  Daily 
News  managing  editor  Arthur  Browne 
denies  the  story.  "No  such  thing  ever 
took  place,"  he  snaps.  "Nothing  re- 
motely like  that." 


In  February,  after  City  Hall  refused  to 
provide  Hanover's  schedule,  the  Daily 
News  resurrected  a  column  called  the 
"Donna  Watch."  The  paper  filed  a  Free- 
dom of  Information  request  for  her 
schedule,  and  nasty  items  began  to  ap- 
pear in  print.  Daily  News  stories  have 
noted  that  the  First  Lady's  four-person 
staff  costs  the  city  $165,000  a  year,  and 
that  she  was  chauffeured  to  her  Fox  job 
by  a  "Police  Department-paid  driver." 
Others  have  made  sport  of  Hanover's 
Gracie  Mansion  lunches  with  media  and 
Hollywood  figures,  and  her  acting  ca- 
reer, which  has  largely  in- 
cluded bit  parts  in  films  such 
as  Ransom. 

Then  again,  Hanover  is 
hardly  the  first  political  wife 
with  her  own  career  ambi- 
tions—a point  noted  only  by 
an  out-of-town  paper,  the 
Los  Angeles  Times.  In  March, 
reporter  Josh  Getlin  wrote  a 
long  feature  headlined  ring 

AROUND  THE  RUMORS.  "New 

York  press  hounds  are  hot 
on  a  story  that  can't  be  veri- 
fied—that the  mayor's  marriage  has  gone 
south.  But  it's  the  first  lady  who's  being 
scorched."  In  the  article,  Browne  de- 
fended the  "Donna  Watch"  and  said  that 
Hanover  "refused  to  answer  our  ques- 
tions, so  it's  a  story.  It's  basic  newspaper 
journalism."  Then  again,  a  much  larger 
story  was  still  going  unreported. 

From  a  journalistic  point  of  view, 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  mayoral 
story  was  The  New  York  Times's  much- 
anticipated  profile  of  Hanover  last  De- 
cember. The  story,  titled  "The  First 
Lady  Moves  Away  from  Dutiful  Wife 
Role,"  purports  to  be  simply  about 
Hanover's  renewed  emphasis  on  her  ca- 
reer; in  fact,  it  is  a  study  in  double  en- 
tendres  and  cleverly  coded  messages 
about  "having  a  life  of  her  own"— all 
guaranteed  to  communicate  to  other  re- 
porters and  alert  readers  that  there  is 
more  going  on  here  than  meets  the  eye. 
Bui  there  is  no  indication  in  the  article 
that  reporter  Elisabeth  Bumiller  ever 
directly  asked  Hanover  about  the  mari- 
tal rumors  or  her  alleged  complicity  in 
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maintaining  a  united  front  while  using 
City  Hall  staff  and  connections  to  fos- 
ter a  postdivorce  career. 

Nevertheless,  Times  reporters  proudly 
took  credit  for  reporting  the  news  of 
the  Giulianis'  "separation.''  if  only 
for  those  skilled  at  reading  between  the 
lines.  "We  have  a  very  important  and 
standard  rule  about  the  publication  of 
anonymous,  pejorative  statements,"  says 
Times  Washington -bureau  chief  Michael 
Oreskes,  who  ran  the  paper's  "Metro" 
section  at  the  time.  Oreskes  adds.  "We 
can't  just  assume  everything  about  a 
public  person's  life  is  fair  game,  because 
it  isn't  and  shouldn't  be." 


^ 


STAGE  WIFE:  Hanover,  who  curtailed  her 

journalistic  career  after  Giuliani's 

election,  on-air  at  the  Food  Network  in  1994 

and  on-screen  with  Woody  Harrelson 

in  The  People  vs.  Larry  Flynt,  in  which  she 

played  evangelist  Ruth  Carter  Stapleton. 
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Days  after  V.F.  s  interview  with  Oreskes, 
Times  columnist  Maureen  Dowd  asked 
Giuliani  "about  the  stories  suggesting 
that  his  marriage  will  not  last  past  the 
election."  Giuliani  responded,  "You  have 
to  have  part  of  your  life  that's  private." 
Giuliani  and  Lategano  wrned  down  V.F.'s 
request  for  an  interview. 

A  week  after  request  for 

an  interview  with  Hano\>  also  i 

clined  story 

about  iier  low 


York  that  she  would  not  be  participating 
in  any  televised  campaign  ads.  A  spokes- 
woman said,  "It  was  Donna's  decision, 
but  I  have  no  idea  why  she  made  it." 

The  one-paragraph  New  York  item 
earned  the  magazine's  new  editor,  Caro- 
line Miller,  a  sternly  worded  reproof 
from  the  mayor.  Miller,  who  had  a  previ- 
ously scheduled  meeting  with  Giuliani 
that  Monday  morning  to  discuss  the 
magazine's  coverage  of  his  administra- 
tion, says  the  mayor  was  "forceful"  in 
making  his  point.  "We  agreed  to  disagree 
about  some  things,  including  the  merits 
of  gossip  columns,"  she  adds. 

The  next  day,  July  1,  the  First  Lady 
gave  a  brief  phone  interview  to  Bumil- 
ler  at  the  Times.  "Moving  to 
quell  speculation  about  the 
state  of  her  marriage,  Hano- 
ver said  her  decision  had 
nothing  to  do  with  her  rela- 
tionship with  Mr.  Giuli- 
ani," Bumiller  wrote.  The 
article  also  quoted  Hano- 
ver's spokesperson  as  say- 
ing that  the  First  Lady  "de- 
clined political  activities  to 
avoid  any  perceived  conflict 
of  interest  in  my  profession." 


while  campaigning  for  her  husband.  The 
station's  management  ruled  she  could 
not  do  both,  but  before  the  matter  was 
resolved,  she  went  on  maternity  leave. 
She  then  appeared  in  commercials  for 
her  husband  while  still  on  the  station's 
payroll.  This  landed  her  in  hot  water 
again.  During  his  1993  campaign,  Hano- 
ver worked  at  the  Food  Network.  (It 
seems  likely  that  Good  Day  New  York 
will  grant  her  a  leave  of  absence  before 
the  election.) 

All  in  all,  though,  the  couple  has  en- 
joyed a  relatively  easy  ride  in  the  media— 
in  part  because  of  the  mayor's  success 
and  popularity,  in  part  because  of  his 
wrath.  "The  difference  between  this  ad- 
ministration and  any  administration  I 
have  ever  known  is  that  they  don't  sue 
for  peace,"  says  Jerry  Nachman,  the  for- 
mer WCBS  news  director.  Before  that, 
he  was  editor  of  the  New  York  Post,  and 
he  has  felt  the  mayor's  fury  more  than 
once.  "This  is  a  very  vindictive  mayor. 
They  call,  they  yell,  they  declare  war.  It's 
endless.  The  people  in  Room  9— the 
pressroom  at  City  Hall— know  they  can't 
get  these  stories  in  the  paper,  not  with 
this  kind  of  mayor  and  two  very  friendly, 
somewhat  flaccid  publishers." 


e  can't  just  assume 
everything  about  a  public 
person's  life  is  fair  game," 
says  Michael  Oreskes  of  The  New 
York  Times,  "because 
it  isn't  and  shouldn't  be." 


r 

The  Times  article  did  not  take 
issue  with  this  statement,  even 
though  Hanover  has  never  been 
allowed  to  cover  anything  resem- 
™  bling  hard  news  while  her  hus- 
band has  been  in  office.  Which  is  why 
she's  been  employed  as  a  feature  corre- 
spondent on  Good  Day  New  York,  as 
an  evening  anchor  on  the  Food  Net- 
work, and  as  celebrity  interviewer  for 
Good  Housekeeping. 

This  isn't  the  first  time  Hanover  and 
Giuliani  have  tangled  with  the  press. 
During   hs  unsuccessful    1989  cam- 
)  Hanover  was  working  as  an 
i    a   WPD  TV,  she  ran  afoul  of 
wh  ied  to  cover  politics 


M 


ost  reporters  and  for- 
mer City  Hall  employ- 
ees interviewed  for  this 
story  echo  Nachman's  claim 
that  publishers  have  gone 
easy  on  Giuliani  out  of  fi- 
nancial necessity.  Rupert 
Murdoch,  the  conservative 
Australian  media  mogul  who 
owns  the  Post,  has  enlisted 
the  mayor's  support  in  his 
fight  to  break  Time  War- 
ner's lock  on  the  multibillion- 
dollar  cable  market  in  New 
York;  Mortimer  Zuckerman, 
the  wealthy  developer  who  owns  the  Dai- 
ly News,  also  had  Giuliani  on  his  side 
during  his  ill-fated  attempt  to  build  a 
huge  office -and-retail  center  at  the  site  of 
the  New  York  Coliseum.  "A  former  pub- 
lisher told  me  [this]  last  summer,"  Nach- 
man recalls.  "'As  a  guy  and  a  newspa- 
perman, I  can't  stand  him.  As  a  father 
and  a  real-estate  developer,  I  want  him 
to  stay  mayor  forever.'" 

Murdoch's  stake  in  Giuliani's  re- 
election is  so  strong  that  the  Post  is  re- 
garded as  the  mayor's  house  organ.  Mur- 
doch also  signs  Hanover's  checks  at  Good 
Day  New  York,  which  airs  on  his  local 
Fox  station.  "Check  their  tax  returns," 
says  Leonard  Levitt  of  Newsday,  which  is 
owned  by  the  Times  Mirror  Company, 
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an  organization  with  no  vested  interest  in 
Giuliani.  "'A  Fifth  of  their  income  is  being 
paid  by  [Murdoch].  For  that  he's  getting 
pretty  good  value  for  his  investment." 

"The  press  office  at  City  Hall  has  done 
a  tremendous  job  of  controlling  the 
news— there's  no  news  but  good  news," 
says  Hank  Sheinkopf.  a  veteran  political 
operative.  He  argues  that  Giuliani's  care- 
fully constructed  media  image  could  come 
back  to  haunt  him.  "He  has  positioned 
himself  as  the  moral  defender  of  the 
people,  as  the  King  of  Good— first  as  pros- 
ecutor and  then  as  mayor— and  anyone 
who  criticizes  him  should  be  ashamed. 
But  if  [the  romantic  rumors  are]  true,  they 
put  a  chink  in  his  armor." 

Then  again,  some  City 
Hall  insiders  aren't  so  sure 
that  Giuliani's  private  life 
deserves  such  scrutiny.  Past 
mayors,  they  note,  have  al- 
legedly carried  on  affairs 
that  weren't  covered  by 
the  media.  "Everybody's 
going  around  saying,  'Why 
don't  they  write  about 
this?'  Write  what?"  says 
David  Garth.  "It's  not  like 
the  president,  who  is  fac- 
ing someone  who  is  taking 
him  to  court.  No  one's  do- 
ing that  here.  I  don't  think 
anybody's  happy  about 
seeing  two  people  we  think 
of  as  nice  and  decent 
who  may  be  going  through  something 
that  is  all  too  familiar." 

There  is  also  the  matter  of  the  mayor's 
immense  popularity  in  New  York.  "All 
four  papers  are  going  to  endorse  him  ed- 
itorially," says  former  mayor  Ed  Koch,  a 
Democrat  who  supports  Giuliani  even 
though  he  "deplores"  his  character.  "They 
believe  Giuliani's  policies  are  superior 
and  that  four  more  years  of  Giuliani  will 
be  better  for  the  city.  They're  laying  off 
him  because  they  love  the  city." 

Giuliani's  admirers  say  that  if  the 
mayor  has  intimidated  the  rabid  New 
York  press,  more  power  to  him.  "As 
long  as  he's  doing  an  excellent  job  as 
mayor,  the  rest  is  incidental,"  adds 
Garth,  whose  hatred  of  reporters  is  leg- 
•  "!  '■■  jol  is  to  get  the  best  press 
he  can  to  bang  a  few 

heads  to  do 
don't  !:! 


says  a  recently  departed  aide,  who 
blames  Lategano  for  exiling  their  best 
staff  members.  "It  was  amazing  how 
many  enemies  she  made  unnecessarily. 
She  was  just  relentlessly  awful  to  peo- 
ple all  the  time." 

The  controversy  has  been  particularly 
hard  on  Peter  Powers,  a  respected  figure 
who  had  been  one  of  Giuliani's  most 
trusted  advisers  until  Lategano 
entered  the  picture.  Powers  re- 
signed as  deputy  mayor  last 
summer  but  maintained  a  rela- 
tionship with  Giuliani  until 
May.  He  declined  to  be  inter- 
viewed for  this  article— except 


York  magazine  piece  appeared,  it  seems, 
Hanover  became  less  forgiving— proba- 
bly because  of  the  humiliation  she  wor- 
ried her  children  would  suffer. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Hanover's  detachment  from  her  husband 
and  his  campaign  is  motivated  not  so 
much  by  professional  propriety  as  person- 
al necessity,  and  that  it  is  simply  the  first 


"Donna  really  loved  being 
First  Lady/7  says  a  former  aide. 
"She  realizes  how  perilous 

it  is  to  walk  away 
from  it  all." 


NO  LONGER  EYE  TO  EYE:  Giuliani 
and  Hanover  managed  to  smile  at  the  1996 
Crystal  Apple  Awards  at  Gracie  Mansion. 
But  it  was  a  year  of  fights,  recriminations, 
and  swirling  rumors  in  the  media. 


If  you  guys 
•  take  it  " 


and  n 


to  confirm  that  he  would  not  be  rejoining 
the  administration  in  the  second  term. 

"When  the  smoke  clears,"  John  Miller 
says  of  the  mayor's  relationship  with 
Lategano,  "I'm  dead.  Garth  is  dead,  Brat- 
ton  is  dead,  Powers  is  dead,  Donna  is 
dead.  .  .  .  You  look  at  this  pile  of  bodies 
and  Cristyne's  still  standing." 

How  this  might  impact  a  second 
Giuliani  term  is  now  a  matter  of  lively 
debate,  and  every  few  weeks  there  is  an- 
other flurry  of  rumors  and  coy  items  in 
the  gossip  columns.  While  it  is  generally 
believed  that  the  Giulianis  will  an- 
nounce an  official  separation  after  the 
election,  former  City  Hall  insiders  cau- 
tion that  the  mayor  has  a  hard  time  let- 
ting go.  From  his  point  of  view,  it's 
been  said,  there  probably  isn't  anything 
a  ong  with  his  marriage  that  can't  be 

ed  It  is  Hanover  who  is  reportedly 
i\    to  call  it  quits.  Once  the  New 


step  toward  a  public  an- 
\  f     nouncement  of  their  sepa- 
ration. As  any  divorce  law- 
yer will  tell  you,  most  peo- 
ple put  off  separating  un- 
til after  the  Christmas  hol- 
*«     idays— and    most    politi- 
*      cians  file  in  November. 

Meantime,  Hanover  has 
turned  a  devastating  situa- 
tion to  her  advantage.  By 
keeping  the  press  at  bay, 
she  has  bought  herself  the 
time  she  needs  to  carve  out  an  indepen- 
dent life.  ("Donna  really  loved  being 
First  Lady,"  says  a  former  aide.  "She  real- 
izes how  perilous  it  is  to  walk  away  from 
it  all.")  She  has  effectively  used  the  office 
of  the  First  Lady  to  reinvent  herself  in 
her  mid- 40s  as  an  actress  and  socialite, 
forever  networking  in  the  media,  the  the- 
ater, and  Hollywood.  She  is  even  being 
considered  for  a  role  in  the  film  adapta- 
tion of  the  hit  musical  Chicago,  starring 
Madonna.  She's  up  for  the  part  of  Mary 
Sunshine,  the  sob-sister  reporter. 

In  terms  of  public  opinion,  perhaps 
the  one  thing  Rudolph  Giuliani  wants 
most  to  avoid  is  taking  any  action  now 
that  might  make  him  look  like  a  hyp- 
ocrite later,  such  as  volunteering  any 
testimonials  about  his  happy  home  life. 
As  long  as  no  one  raises  the  issue  of 
his  integrity— or  his  alleged  affair  with 
Lategano— there's  no  problem.  If,  in 
the  coming  weeks,  it  is  quietly  revealed 
that  the  mayor  and  his  wife  have  been 
living  separate  lives  for  some  time,  it 
could  smooth  the  way  for  any  subse- 
quent revelations.  In  political  terms, 
it's  called  "plausible  deniability."  □ 
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DREAM  WEAVER 
With  a  just-signed  DreamWorks 
deal  and  her  next  film,  Impact, 
already  in  pre-production,  Leder 
is  contemplating  new  directions. 
She  is  pictured  on  location 
on  the  "New  York  Street"  at 
Warner's  Burbank  studios. 


SPIELBERG'S  CHOICE 


Dream  Works'  long-awaited  first  movie,  The  Peacemaker, 
a  Russian-nukes  thriller  starring  George  Clooney  and  Nicole  Kidman, 

was  directed  by  a  woman  who  had  never  made  a  feature 

film  before.  What  has  Mimi  Leder  got  that  inspired  Steven  Spielberg 

to  put  $50  million  and  DreamWorks'  reputation  in  her  hands? 


fter  seeing  The  Peacemaker, 
DreamWorks  slick,  muscu- 
lar Ll  sight  imag- 
ine i;  .  mi  Leder. 
as  the  -.  m'd 


BY  KIM  MASTERS 

who   steal   Russian   nukes   shoots  sus- 
pensefully  from  the  steppes  of  the  for- 
mer Soviet  Union  to  New  York  by  way 
of  *he    Balkans   and   has   a   lot   more 
brains— and  crackle    than  your  average 
action  movie.   But   Tlw  Peacemaker  is 
lot  what  you  might  consider  a  "femi- 
vvork.  DreamWorks  partner  Jef- 
■tzenberg  observes,  "You  look  at 


Mimi  Leder  and  say,  'There's  a  discon- 
nect here.'  You're  not  going  to  say,  'This 
woman,  this  movie.  I  get  it.'" 

Leder  is  as  unprepossessing  as  any 
Valley  mom— perhaps  because  she  is  a 
Valley  mom.  She's  married  with  an  11- 
year-old  daughter,  who  has  a  tiny  part  in 
The  Peacemaker.  She's  middling  in  height, 
weight,  and  hair  length.  Yet  Leder  enjoys 
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Duck  logic. 


Ducks  think  differently  than 
you  or  I.  They  would 
never  forget  a  birthday. 
They  have,  to  my  knowledge,  never 
sponsored  a  negative  political  ad. 
They  avoid  talk  shows  like  the 
plague.  They  dance  in  the  rain  and 
take  great  pains  to  not  walk 
around  the  puddles.  They  observe 
human  folly  with  detached  amuse- 
ment. They  waddle  in  the  face  of 
convention. 

If  there  was  ever  a  face  that 
needed  some  waddling,  some 
disdain,  some  flying  into,  it's  con- 
vention. Also,  its  bubbles  burst, 
its  notions  re-conceived,  its  rules 
flaunted.  That's  Duck  Logic. 

Catera  is  a  personal  luxury 
sedan  fraught  with  Duck  Logic. 
The  result  is  the  stuff  of  blue 
moons:  a  scrambling  of  preconcep- 
tions that  turns  out  to  be  a  whole 
new  omelet.  It's  luxury  that  boo- 
gies. Refinement  that  giggles.  The 
Caddy  that  zigs. 

Ducks  were  designed  in  God's 
own  wind  tunnel.  They  eschew 
adornments  that  would  make  their 
dynamics  any  less  aero.  The  resulting 


Duck  Logic  tells  us  that  wind  noise 
isn't  the  result  of  wind.  It's  a  result 
of  those  that  resist  the  wind:  out- 
side rearview  mirrors,  windshield 
wipers,  hoods.  So  engineers  tested 
and  retested  Catera  at  up  to 
125  mph  over  and  over  again. 
Partially  to  optimize  hood,  wiper 
and   mirror   designs   against  wind 


noise.  And  partially,  because  it's  fun 
to  test  things  at  125  mph. 

Duck  Logic  tells  us  that  luxury 
is  in  more  places  than  in  the  eye 
of  the  beholder,  it's  in  the. ..other 
places  too.  So  Catera's  driver's 
seat  is  designed  to  be  particularly 
comfortable  because  its  "hip 
points"  have  been  raised  for  the 
optimum  driving  position.  And  the 
available  power  memory  seat 
adjusts  for  three  different  drivers. 
Partially  because  that  helps  each 


driver  have  optimal  control.  And 
partially,  because  it's  fun. 

No  discussion  of  Duck  Logic 
would  be  complete  without  music. 
It's  a  little-known  fact  that  ducks 
fly  in  the  midst  of  commercial 
radio  waves,  allowing  them  perfect, 
distortion-free  sound,  a  boon  to 
their  migratory  travels.  (They  plan 
flight  lanes  carefully,  to  circumvent 
the  broadcast  signals  of  shock 
jocks  and  talk  radio.)  Duck  Logic 
knows  the  virtue  of  clear  sound 
on  long  trips.  It  led  to  the  design 
of  an  optional  sound  system  with 
computer  programs  to  create  a 
three-dimensional  picture  of  how 
sound  would  behave  in  a  Catera. 
Partially  because  great  sound 
would  be  fun.  And  partially, 
because  it  would  be  a  lot  of  fun. 
(Duck  Logic  is  no  prisoner  to 
logic.) 

Duck  Logic  sneers  at  the  mun- 
dane, scoffs  at  the  expected, 
waddles  and  flies  in  the  face  of 
convention  and  then,  way  over  its 
head.  Duck  Logic  begets  Catera: 
luxury  that's  fun,  the  Caddy  that 
zigs.  The  ducks  would  be  proud. 
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staying  on  your  toes  when  the 
world's  biting  at  your  heels. 
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one  distinction  that  eludes  even  non- 
Valley  matrons:  she's  on  Spielberg's  List. 
"Her  camera  had  wings."  That's  how 
Steven  Spielberg  describes  Leder's  work  on 
ER,  the  television  series  he  co-produces. 
As  early  as  the  show's  first  season,  the 
mogul-filmmaker  says,  he  could  always 
spot  Leder's  dailies.  "I  would  spend  10 
minutes  watching  a  rough  cut  and  say, 
'This  one  belongs  to  Mimi  Leder.'" 

That  explains  why  this  Emmy-winning 
veteran  of  TV's  China  Beach,  Crime 
Story,  and  L.A.  Law  (where  she  made 
her  directorial  debut)  was  entrusted  with 
a  $50  million  budget;  the  care  and  feed- 
ing of  George  Clooney  and  Nicole  Kid- 
man; and  the  first  film  to  be  released 
under  DreamWorks'  midnight-blue  ban- 
ner. Leder,  who  was  the  first  woman 


(who  almost  walked  off  The  Saint  to  do 
it).  All  ultimately  passed.  Then  Spielberg 
put  his  foot  down— in  Leder's  direction. 
"Everybody  said.  'Wow,  this  is  a  big 
movie.  Can  she  handle  this?'"  Katzen- 
berg  says.  "And  Steven  said,  'Yeah.'" 
Leder  claims  that  Spielberg  fought  for 
her  "tooth  and  nail,"  but  in  his  case  one 
or  the  other  suffices. 

Among  those  he  had  to  convince  was 
Leder  herself.  "He  called  and  said,  'I've 
got  a  huge  action  picture  that  spans  four 
countries  and  I  think  you're  a  great  ac- 
tion director,'"  Leder  remembers.  "I 
said,  'What  do  you  mean  action  director? 

"Her  camera  had  wings/7 
says  Steven  Spielberg. 
"There  was  always 
more  emotional  intensity 
inside  the  drama." 


to  graduate  from  the  American  Film  In- 
stitute's conservatory,  had  never  directed 
a  big-screen  feature.  "It  was  actually 
quite  a  bit  of  pressure."  she  says,  ac- 
knowledging the  expectations  of  Dream- 
Works founders  Katzenberg,  Spielberg, 
and  David  Geffen  (not  to  mention  their 
uncharitable  rivals).  "I  decided  to  ap- 
proach it  as  1  would  approach  any- 
thing—scene by  scene,  shot  by  shot." 
The  alternative?  "Paral; 

DreamWorks  .  the  script 

(which  is  based  on  reporting  done  by 
Leslie  and  ,  Van- 

rir)  to  a  number  of  se 
Martin  Campb 


I  direct  drama.'"  But  Spielberg  had  seen 
those  ER  episodes.  "She  would  always 
have  a  signature  moment,"  he  says. 
"There  was  always  more  emotional  in- 
tensity inside  the  drama."  And  Leder 
had  a  knack  for  enlivening  potentially 
static  scenes.  "There's  a  lot  of  stuff  go- 
ing on  with  Mimi  that  gets  expressed 
through  the  camera  itself,"  explains  pro- 
ducer Walter  Parkes. 

Of  course,  once  the  movie  got  rolling, 
Leder  found  out  what  she  had  gotten 
into.  "Little  did  I  know,"  she  says, 
"how  it  would  be  to  make  a  movie 
entirely  on  location  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  New  York  City."  There  was  an  inter- 
national crew  speaking  several  differ- 
nt  languages;  production  meetings  were 
.  ulucted  with  the  help  of  interpreters. 
Pn  -production  had  been  rushed  (Dream- 
i  wanted  to  get  its  first  project  go- 


ing), and  as  filming  began  in  New  York, 
the  script  hadn't  jelled. 

Pre-production  was  doubly  trying  be- 
cause her  beloved  father— an  indepen- 
dent filmmaker  who  had  introduced  his 
daughter  to  her  craft— was  dying  of  lung 
cancer.  "She  would  say,  'I  don't  know 
what  to  do,' "  Clooney  remembers,  "but 
he  would  have  killed  her  if  she  hadn't 
jumped  all  over  this  opportunity." 

There  was  considerable  anxiety  over 
the  film's  tone.  Clooney,  among  others, 
worried  that  it  would  be  humorless,  too 
somber.  Spielberg,  however,  preferred 
the  verite  style  of  Costa-Gavras's  Z.  Le- 
der also  favored  a  straightforward,  ac- 
tion approach.  But  with  the  script  fluid, 
Clooney  says,  "everyone  kind  of  started 
adding  things  in."  As  Leder  pared  away 
some  of  the  jokes,  the  cast  started  to  get 
nervous.  "There  was  no  real  way  of 
telling  what  kind  of  movie  we  were  mak- 
ing," Clooney  says. 

Back  in  Los  Angeles,  rumors  started  to 
swirl  that  the  picture  was  in  trouble.  "That 
production  was  like  a  simmering  teapot 
that  never  really  boiled  over,"  says  Parkes. 
"But  it  could  have."  Mark 
Johnson,  the  producer  of 
Donnie  Brasco,  jetted  to  Slo- 
vakia for  a  six-week  uncredit- 
ed  assist.  Meanwhile,  Leder 
remained  almost  abnormally 
calm.  "I  never  thought  we 
were  in  bad  shape,"  she 
says.  Outwardly  gentle  and, 
as  they  say  in  Hollywood, 
"good  with  talent,"  Leder 
has  underpinnings  of  steel. 
"Mimi's  very  good  at  that 
kind  of  passive-aggressive 
thing,"  Clooney  says.  "She'll 
say,  'Sure.  George,  that's  a  good  idea,'  and 
then  do  exactly  what  she  wanted  all  along." 
Leder,  who  has  just  signed  a  new  deal 
with  DreamWorks,  had  wanted  to  follow 
The  Peacemaker  with  a  picture  called 
Sentimental  Journey,  based  on  her  par- 
ents' lives.  Leder  envisioned  a  family  af- 
fair, with  her  brother  drafting  the  script 
and  her  sister  doing  the  casting.  But 
Spielberg  handed  her  another  mega- 
project,  tentatively  titled  Impact,  about  a 
comet  menacing  the  earth.  Morgan  Free- 
man, co-starring  with  Tea  Leoni  and 
Robert  Duval  1,  is  set  to  play  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Once  again, 
it's  the  high  wire:  the  studio  is  trying  to 
hold  the  budget  at  around  $75  million, 
and  Spielberg  was  originally  scheduled  to 
direct  himself.  This  time,  even  the  un- 
flappable Leder  appears  to  feel  some 
heat.  "This  was  his  movie  and  he  gave  it 
to  me,"  she  marvels.  "Yikes."  □ 
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HARRY  IN  THE  NIGHT 
Harold  Ickes  braves 
the  Whitewater  rapids 
at  a  1994  hearing.  He  may 
testify  later  on  Clinton's 
fund-raising  and  his 
own  alleged  actions. 
Inset:  Clinton,  April 
1995,  with  Ickes,  then 
White  House  deputy 
chief  of  staff, 
and  Bruce  Lindsey, 
deputy  White 
House  counsel. 
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SEDUCED  AND  ABANDONED 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  Harold  Ickes  supervised  the  White  House 
fund-raising  machine  until  he  was  brutally  dumped  after  the  president  s 

re-election.  Now  Ickes  has  handed  over  his  files  to  congressional 

investigators,  revealing  the  president's  price  tag  and  showing  that  the 

ultimate  Clinton  loyalist  is  a  very  angry  man 

BY  JUDY  BACHRACH 


oung  Harold  "is  a  quiet 
baby,"  the  late  Harold  Le- 
Clair  Ickes,  Franklin  Roo- 
sei  ■  s  secretary  of  the  inte- 
rii  wrote  approvingly 

of  his  si  •  *  pparently  he  is 
not  go in  op  inl 

:art 

is  slet- 


hearts  or  lose  them  in  the  service  of  the 
powerful.  Harold  Ickes,  Clinton's  White 
House  warrior,  was  somewhere  between 
the  two.  He  was  an  old-school  liberal 
with  unbending  beliefs.  Until  recently, 
he  never  lost  sight  of  them. 

The  newest  chapter  in  the  tale  of  Ick- 

s  the  Younger  begins  with  Mr.  William 

i  of  Richardson,  Texas,  a  mys- 

\cter  whose  stories  don't  al- 

1  up.  Morgan,  who  wears 

"4,000  handmade  alliga- 


tor boots,  says  he  has  amassed  a  consid- 
erable fortune  in  real  estate  and  through 
the  selling  of  old  bonds.  Like  so  many 
men  of  his  type,  he  apparently  believes 
in  the  value  of  friends  in  high  places. 
To  him,  the  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can Parties  are  "money  machines."  He 
has  a  broad,  unnuanced  view  of  how 
Washington  operates. 

Morgan's  dialogue  sounds  as  inflat- 
ed as  his  income.  "You  can  add  a  few 
more  multis  to  that,"  he  advises  when 
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asked  if  he  can  accurately  be  described 
as  a  multimillionaire.  On  other  sub- 
jects, he  is  equally  colorful. 

Last  October,  Morgan  found  himself 
facing  an  enviable  situation.  A  bond 
deal  he  was  closing  could,  he  anticipat- 
ed, leave  him  as  much  as  $300  million 
richer.  His  worry,  premature  as  it  turns 
out,  was  taxes. 

"I  had  a  heck  of  a  tax  problem.*'  he 
says  proudly.  "So  what  would  you  do? 
You'd  do  what  I  did.  What  any  good 
American  would  do."  By  which  the 
Texan  means  that  he  decided  to  make  a 
huge  tax-deductible  contribution,  a 
$55  million  write-off.  And  he  want- 
ed to  lay  that  money  where  he  thought 
it  would  do  him  the  most  good— 
on  the  steps  of  the  Clinton 
White  House.  In  return,  Mor- 
gan wanted  access  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
who  he  believes  regulate  some 
of  his  bond  transactions.  "Now 
do  you  see  why  I  was  interested 
in  trying  to  help  the  current 
White  House  out?  Who  do  you 
think  appoints  the  governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve?" 

"The  president  of  the  United 
States,"  I  say. 

"I  think  you're  right,"  says 
Bill  Morgan.  "I  wanted  to  meet 
some  of  these  Federal  Reserve 
people.  That  was  my  motiva- 
tion, pure  and  simple."  Later 
he  adds,  "Why  not  try  to  en- 


He  was  flinty  and  notoriously  crude, 
but  he  had  remained  impassioned,  an 
idealist.  By  the  time  Ickes  got  wind  of 
Morgan's  generosity,  he  had  weathered 
three  years  of  fastidious,  but  often  di- 
sastrous, service  to  the  president.  With- 
in the  White  House  he  was  admired, 
loathed,  lusted  after,  denounced,  and 
feared.  That  was  the  way  he  liked  it. 
But  now  he  was  also  tired.  Ickes  had 
been  beleaguered  by  the  administra- 
tion's troubles  and  his  battles  with 
his  rival,  master  strategist  Dick  Morris, 


THE  FACE  OF  OPTIMISM 
Texan  William  Morgan  was  looking  for  a  tax 
write-off  on  income  that  hadn't  come  through 
yet.  He  thought  the  White  House  could  help. 


had  written  on  a  business  card  he  hand- 
ed to  Bill  Clinton.  The  president  was 
far  from  affronted,  according  to  Med- 
doff.  "Let  me  have  another  one  of 
those  cards  for  my  staff,"  he  requested. 
It  was  apparently  Ickes  that  Clinton 
had  in  mind.  Meddoff  says  that  in  the 
days  that  followed  the  Miami  contact 
he  made  repeated  calls  to  Ickes  in  his 
White  House  office  about  the  proposed 
contribution.  "Ickes  and  I  spoke  be- 
tween 10  and  20  times,  and  some  of 
those  calls  lasted  maybe  10  to  15  min- 
utes," Meddoff  explains  from  his  Flori- 
da home. 

"The  reality  is  that  this  $5  million 
donation  was  just  the  first  installment 
of  what  we  had  to  offer,"  says  Meddoff. 
^^^m  Ickes'  own  meticulous  notes 
verify  the  fact  that  the  two  men 
were  discussing  a  contribution 
of  $55  million,  the  amount  Mor- 
gan needed  to  write  off.  "Even 
more  than  Liggett  &  Myers 
gives,"  boasts  Morgan,  referring 
to  the  embattled  tobacco  com- 
pany. In  fact,  in  its  entire  histo- 
ry, the  Democratic  National 
Committee  has  never  received  a 
single  gift  as  large  as  $5  mil- 
lion—much less  10  times  that 
amount. 


"I  wanted  to  meet  some  of  these  Federal  Reserve  people,"  says  Bill  Morgan.  "Why  not  try  to 


endear  yourself?  It's  a  marvelous  thing  to  be  able  to  pick  where  your  tax  dollars  go." 


dear  yourself  to  the  parties  involved? 
"It's  a  marvelous  thing  to  be  able  to 
pick  where  your  tax  dollars  go."  That's 
what  Bill  Morgan  believes.  But  on  at 
least  one  point,  he  is  confused.  Two  ex- 
perts, including  one  at  the  Fed,  say  it 
has  little  or  no  influence  over  the  kind 
of  specialty  bonds  that  Morgan  was  try- 
ing to  sell.  On  other  matters,  as  we  will 
see,  Morgan  is  better  informed. 

I  t  the  time  of  Morgan's  entry  onto 

II  the  scene,  Harold  Ickes  was  Presi- 
/  ■  dent  Clinton's  controversial  dep- 
uty chief  of  staff.  An  old-school  Wasp, 
he  wore  rum-  ts  and  cheap 
suits  and. 

flow 


who  had  shifted  Clinton  toward  the 
right  and  toward  re-election.  Now 
Morris  was  vanquished,  and  Ickes  ex- 
pected to  be  named  chief  of  staff.  No 
one  doubted  his  loyalty.  He  seemed  to 
truly  believe  in  Bill  Clinton,  or  at  least 
in  his  political  skills.  "Harold  made  a 
fatal  mistake  with  Bill  Clinton— he  fell 
in  love  with  him,"  says  a  friend  who 
watched  it  all. 

The  decline  of  Ickes  began  just  days 
before  the  presidential  election.  On  the 
night  of  October  22,  1996,  at  a  cam- 
paign fund-raising  dinner  in  Miami,  the 
president  was  approached  by  a  man  he 
lad  never  heard  of,  R.  Warren  Med- 
t  colleague  of  Morgan's.  "My  as- 
"ias  $5  million  he  is  prepared 
to  your  campaign,"  Meddoff 


his  tax  write-off  even  if  it  earned  him 
presidential  favor.  "I  told  Meddoff  I 
don't  give  a  flip  about  the  Democratic 
Party  or  the  Republican  Party.  I  couldn't 
give  a  flip  about  Ickes.  All  I  care 
about  is  getting  a  tax  deduction,  as  any 
good  citizen  should."  He  stops.  "My 
goal  is  Bill  Morgan,  and  Bill  Morgan 
had  a  tax  problem." 

Meddoff  says  he  explained  to  Ickes 
"the  concerns  of  Mr.  Morgan  for  a  tax- 
favorable  basis."  After  two  days,  the 
easy  tempo  of  the  talks  grew  more  ani- 
mated. "Ickes  suddenly  said  he  had 
immediate  needs  for  money,"  says 
Meddoff.  "That  the  Democratic  cam- 
paign had  immediate  needs  in  Texas.  It 
was  incredible,  the  rush  they  demand- 
ed. Harold's  the  one  who  kept  hitting 
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the  button.  He  said,  'We  need  it  now, 
now,  now 

Ickes  had  gone  into  overdrive. 

On  the  morning  of  Oetober  31,  Med- 
doff  received  a  fax  sent  by  Ickes  from 
the  White  House.  The  three-page  mis- 
sive began:  "If  possible,  it  would  be 
greatly  appreciated  if  the  following 
amounts  can  be  wired  to  the  designat- 
ed banks."  Included  was  a  list  provided 
by  Ickes  of  five  bank  accounts— com- 
plete with  their  numbers— into  which,  it 
was  suggested,  more  than  a  million  dol- 
lars of  Morgan's  money  should  be 
transferred. 

Two  D.N.C.  bank  accounts  were 
among  those  listed.  The  others  belonged 
to  liberal,  but  not  openly  partisan,  polit- 
ical groups  to  which  contributions  are 
tax-deductible.  One  of  the  organizations, 
Vote  Now  *96,  was  a  group  closely  tied 


governing  campaign  contributions.  He 
would  also  receive  word  from  Donald 
Fowler,  who  then  headed  the  D.N.C, 
that  the  millions  would  not  be  accepted 
by  his  organization.  Fowler  and  anoth- 
er top  D.N.C.  official  had  talked  to 
Meddoff  and  attempted,  unsuccessfully, 
to  investigate  their  would-be  benefac- 
tors. "I  don't  think  any  of  us  trusted 
Meddoff,"  says  a  knowledgeable  source. 
"No  one  knew  who  he  was."  At  the 
time,  the  D.N.C.  was  under  attack  for 
some  of  its  fund-raising  practices.  Cer- 
tain officials  wondered  if  they  were  be- 
ing set  up. 

"Five  hours  later  [after  the  original 
transmission],  Ickes  calls,  tells  me  I 
should  shred  the  memorandum,"  says 
Meddoff.  He  recalls  that  the  deputy 
chief  of  staff's  voice  was  low  and  care- 
fully modulated.  Meddoff  says  that  he 


contra.  Let  me  put  it  to  you  this  way. 
After  that  conversation  with  Ickes,  I 
thought  I'd  just  witnessed  someone  tap- 
ing the  door  to  the  D.N.C." 

In  the  meantime,  Morgan  was  still 
waiting  for  payment  on  his  bond  sale.  In 
an  attempt  to  push  the  deal  through,  he 
faxed  Ickes'  memo  to  the  prospective 
buyers  of  his  bonds.  "Look,"  he  told 
them  in  an  effort  to  expedite  a  first  pay- 
ment, "I  got  the  White  House  calling." 
Later  he  adds,  "If  Ickes  could  have  just 
made  one  phone  call  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, saying,  'What  can  we  do  to  help?,' 
that  would  have  made  the  deal." 

Because  of  Harold  Ickes'  fax,  the 
Office  of  Special  Counsel  is  now 
investigating  the  former  deputy 
chief  of  staff's  possible  violation  of 
the  Hatch  Act,  which  forbids  federal 


Meddoff  says  he  replied,  "I'm  going  right  over  to  my  shredder.  He  beBeved  me! 


to  the  White  House;  its  mandate  was  to 
get  out  the  minority  vote.  Gary  A.  Bar- 
ron, its  executive  director,  was  deputy 
treasurer  of  the  D.N.C.  for  three  years 
under  the  late  Ron  Brown,  who  served 
as  Clinton's  secretary  of  commerce  dur- 
ing the  president's  first  term. 

Meddoff  promptly  sent  a  copy  of 
the  fax  to  Morgan. 

ithin  hours  of  sending  that  fax,  Ick- 
es seems  to  have  realized  that  he 
made  a  major  error.  A  seasoned 
attorney,  he  ought  to  have  been  aware 
that  a  top  White  House  official  should 
not  be  counseling  citizens  on  tax  breaks 
or  how  to  circumnavigate  laws 

cm"' 


greeted  the  suggestion  to  shred  with  sar- 
casm. "Right,  Harold.  I'm  going  right 
over  to  my  shredder  and  destroy  it  right 
now.  He  believed  me!  He  said,  'Fine.' " 

Ickes  has  claimed  that  he  never  or- 
dered the  document  destroyed,  but 
Morgan  reports  that  Meddoff  told  him 
of  the  shredding  order  within  "30  min- 
utes." Morgan  knew  that  trouble  was 
brewing.  He  worried  that  a  law  had 
been  broken.  "If  I  shredded,  I  would 
be  an  accessory  after  the  fact." 

"Well,  Warren,  we  know  what  we 
gotta  do  now,"  said  Morgan. 

"Right!  We  put  that  fax  in  our  files," 
replied  Meddoff. 
"I    remember    the 
a°oi         Watergate  hearings," 
Meddoff   says    now. 
"I    remember    Iran- 
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officials  on  government  premises  to 
solicit  money.  A  criminal  violation  is 
punishable  by  up  to  three  years  in 
prison. 

In  March,  both  Meddoff  and  Mor- 
gan testified  about  Ickes'  actions  before 
a  grand  jury  convened  by  the  Justice 
Department.  Two  legislative-committee 
chairmen,  Representative  Dan  Burton 
and  Senator  Fred  Thompson,  are  cur- 
rently reviewing  Ickes'  files.  The  Thomp- 
son committee  is  even  interested  in  the 
operative's  pre-White  House  past.  And 
Vote  Now  '96,  its  charitable  status  im- 


HOW  DO  YOU  ACCOUNT  FOR  IT? 
The  memo  at  the  heart  of  the  controversy 
was  sent  by  Ickes  via  a  White  House  fax  on 
October  31,  1996.  It  listed  the  bank  accounts 
of  four  organizations  among  which  William 
Morgan  was  to  distribute  the  first  installment 
of  his  contribution.  A  congressional  committee 
is  now  investigating  the  activities  of  at 

least  one  of  the  organizations, 
Vote  Now  '96. 
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pugned,  has  recently  had  its  files  sub- 
poenaed by  the  Justice  Department. 
When  asked  whether  the  committee  is 
investigating  activities  of  Vote  Now 
'96,  a  knowledgeable  Senate-committee 
source  replies,  "We're  looking  into 
that." 

Last  February,  when  the  story  of  the 
fax  broke,  Harold  Ickes'  reaction  was 
characteristic— profane  and  regretful. 
Speaking  to  a  reporter  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  he  mocked  the  media's 
disingenuous  attitude  toward  the  reali- 
ties of  fund-raising.  He  claimed  that  as 
far  back  as  1968,  when  he  worked  for 
Eugene  McCarthy's  failed  presidential 
campaign,  he  "handed  out  money,  large 
sums  of  money,  on  Election  Day.  It 
was  never  reported.  Now  you  got  to  re- 
port everything." 

What  money  did  Ickes  hand  out  in 
'68?  I  ask  Barbara  Handman,  a  former 
McCarthy  fund-raiser  and  veteran  New 
York  Democrat.  Hand- 
man  also  happens  to 
be  Ickes'  mother-in-law. 
There  is  a  moment  of  si- 
lence. "I  have  no  idea 
who  Harold  was  hand- 
ing out  money  to  on 
Election  Day,"  she  finally 
replies.  "I  have  no  idea." 

"There's  some  large 
Greek  thing  going  on 
now,"  she  adds.  "Because 
Harold,  to  me,  he  has 
a  kind  of  honesty.  And 
large  principles  which  are 
inflexible.  And  for  him 
to  be  buffeted  about  by 
these  little  pygmies— who 
aren't  a  tenth  of  what  he 
is!  Harold  is  someone 
who  is  so  pure,  so  out- 


volatile  legend  in  New  York  politics, 
Ickes  had  spent  years  in  the  outfield, 
building  his  reputation  for  unassailable, 
brutal  force.  Having  served  as  counsel 
during  then  New  York  mayor  David 
Dinkins's  campaign,  Ickes  was  sum- 
moned to  testify  in  1990  when  there 
was  a  question  of  whether  a  stock 
transfer  Dinkins  had  made  to  his  son 
had  been  backdated.  Ickes'  testimony 
was  such  a  source  of  controversy  that, 
according  to  one  tabloid  account,  the 
Brooklyn  U.S.  attorney  had  considered 
charging  him  with  perjury.  Ickes  had 


BABY  TALK 

Harold  Ickes  at  an  inaugural  ball  in  1993  with 
his  wife,  Laura  Handman,  an  attorney 
specializing  in  First  Amendment  issues,  and 
their  daughter,  Charlotte.  When  Ickes  was 
offered  the  position  of  Clinton's  deputy  chief  of 
staff,  Charlotte  begged  him  to  "call  Bill  and 
tell  him  you're  not  taking  the  job." 


of  health  care  was  equally  limited,  was  a 
pro  who  could  take  the  heat. 

He  was,  briefly,  the  man  his  father 
intended  him  to  become.  Staffers  mar- 
veled at  his  skimpy  trouser  legs,  which 
rode  high  over  the  single  pair  of  shoes 
he  owned.  ("I  only  have  one  pair  of 
feet,"  he  would  reflect.)  "In  a  world 
which  sometimes  seems  to  put  a  premi- 
um on  cool  operatives,  Harold  was  the 
opposite,  and  I  really  respected  that," 
recalls  Roger  Altman,  then  a  top  Trea- 
sury aide.  George  Stephanopoulos  and 
Dee  Dee  Myers,  both  now  departed 
from  the  administration,  also  found 
him  a  welcome  addition,  a  sign  that 
control  would  imminently  be  imposed. 

Ickes  started  in  high  gear;  even  by 
White  House  standards  his  work- 
hours  were  all-consuming,  extending 
through  late  nights  and  too  many  week- 
ends. His  office  nourishment  (peanut 
butter  smeared  on  Ritz 
crackers)  was  unvary- 
ing. His  skin  quickly 
took  on  the  pallor  of 
long-term  prisoners. 

His  daughter,  Char- 
lotte, only  eight  years 
old  then,  had  been  so 
unhappy  at  the  prospect 
of  moving  to  Washing- 
ton that  she  had  begged 
her  father  to  "call  Bill 
and  tell  him  you're  not 
taking  the  job."  His 
wife,  Laura  Handman, 
an  attorney  specializing 
in  First  Amendment  is- 
sues, who  has  represent- 
ed Vanity  Fair,  among 
others,  felt  out  of  place 


Harold  Ickes'  nourishment  in  the  White  House  (peanut  butter  smeared  on  Ritz  crackers) 


side  the  language  and  knowledge  and 
recognition  of  everybody  else."  Another 
pause.  "Tough  and  sharp.  But  pure." 

In  1994,  when  turned  to  Wash- 

ington, the  city  of  his  childhood,  it 
was  with  few  illusions.  "It's  a  hard 
city  that  is  to  a  great  extent  mesmerized 
with  status  and  power,"  he  told  me 
then.  "If  you  have  it,  it'  ng;  if 

you  don't,  you're  in  a  di 

He  had  status  and  power  thei. 
they  had  been  a  long  time  coming. 


stood  firm,  invoking  attorney-client 
privilege,  putting  himself  in  the  line  of 
fire  for  the  sake  of  his  candidate.  (Ickes 
has  insisted  that  he  cooperated  fully 
with  the  grand  jury.) 

At  the  time  of  Ickes'  arrival  in  the  cap- 
ital city  that  tenacity  looked  appealing. 
Whitewater  and  its  attendant  scandals 
were  earning  increasing  attention,  and 
the  First  Couple's  controversial  health- 
care-reform package  needed  shepherding 
on  Capitol  Hill.  Ickes,  who  knew  little  of 
Arkansas  or  real  estate  and  whose  idea 


after  the  move.  Once  in  Washington  she 
realized,  as  her  mother  says,  "If  you're 
not  part  of  the  company,  you're  out  of 
it."  She  was  often  alone. 

The  couple  shared  similar  pedigrees, 
and  were  linked  politically,  if  not  always 
temperamentally.  They  had  met  when 
Laura  was  around  29  at  one  of  Barbara 
Handman's  dinner  parties,  where  Man- 
hattan liberals  mingle  with  themselves. 
Laura  hoped  to  become  a  federal  judge, 
like  her  friend  Kimba  Wood. 

Ickes  was  a  labor  lawyer  at  the  time, 
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a  reserved  stalk  of  a  man  with  a  high- 
strung  air  of  expectancy.  He  was  un- 
nerved when  his  girlfriend  insisted  on 
becoming  a  bride.  But  he  told  friends 
that,  at  the  age  of  44,  he  was  "tired  of 
fucking  around."  The  wedding  was  held, 
fittingly,  in  the  New  York  town  house 
that  had  once  been  the  home  of  F.D.R., 
his  formidable  mother,  and  Eleanor. 
Within  two  years,  Laura  was  pregnant 
with  Charlotte.  It  was  her  sister  who  ac- 
companied her  to  Lamaze  classes. 

1  t  the  White  House,  Ickes  was  attend- 
/l  ed  by  Janice  Enright,  who  had 
/ 1  worked  for  him  for  years  in  his 
Long  Island  law  firm.  She  could  handle 
Ickes,  and  he  took  some  handling.  For- 
mer C.I.A.  director  John  Deutch,  then 
serving  as  an  undersecretary  of  defense, 
remembers  trying  to  approach  Ickes.  "I 
used  to  admire  you  at  Sidwell,"  he  told 
Clinton's  powerful  aide,  reminding  him 
that  the  two  had  attended  the  same  pri- 
vate school  as  teenagers.  "I  don't  have 
time  to  chat  with  people  I  knew  at  Sid- 
well!" Ickes  snapped. 

"I  didn't  think  it  was  funny  at  the 
time,"  says  Deutch,  "but  Harold  has 
mental  discipline,  and  I  admire  that." 

A  political  insider  says,  "I  think 
Harold's  relationship  with  people  is  not 
one  where  he  tries  to  get  along  with 
them— unless  they  are  above  him."  Clin- 
ton, obviously,  qualified.  He  swiftly  be- 
came the  focus  of  Ickes'  life.  There  was 


In  fact.  Ickes  knew  that  Clinton  was 
not  a  traditional  liberal.  But  he  was  daz- 
zled by  the  Arkansas  governor's  politi- 
cal skills.  They  had  first  encountered 
each  other  during  the  anti-war  days.  The 
relationship  deepened  through  Hillary 
Clinton,  who  was  close  to  Manhattan  at- 
torney Susan  Thomases,  Ickes'  old  live- 
in  girlfriend,  with  whom  he  remains  on 
affectionate  terms. 

"Harold's  made  an  industry  of  turn- 
ing lovers  into  best  friends,"  one  friend 
explains. 


■$ 


ooner  or  later  Ickes'  rage  will  de- 
stroy him,  just  like  my  arrogance  in 
part  destroyed  me,"  says  Dick  Mor- 
ris, Clinton's  former  political  adviser. 
"He's  a  man  possessed."  Morris  takes 
a  careful  swallow  of  a  soft  drink.  "You 
ask  what  Ickes  was  for  Clinton— I  think 
Clinton  has  a  very  virtuous  self-image. 
He  feels  himself  to  be  a  very  good  per- 
son. ...  I  think  Clinton  took  every- 
thing bad  about  him  and  put  it  in  one 
place:  Harold. 

"Whenever  there  was  anything  that 
he  thought  required  ruthlessness  or  ven- 
geance or  sharp  elbows  and  sharp  knees 
or,  frankly,  skulduggery— he  would  give 
it  to  Harold."  Morris  insists  upon  that 
word.  "Skulduggery.  It's  not  my  place 
to  be  throwing  accusations  around.  I'm 
not  going  to  amplify  that." 

A  waning  light  falls  in  Morris's 
Manhattan  apartment,  which  is  domi- 


trusts.  The  war  between  the  battling 
Ickes  and  Morris  split  apart  the  Execu- 
tive Mansion. 

"I  think  Morris  thinks  Harold  is  a 
prick,"  says  a  White  House  staffer,  neat- 
ly summarizing  the  relationship. 

"I  want  all  of  this  on  the  record," 
Morris  says.  "Harold,  when  I  got  there, 
ran  a  reign  of  terror  in  the  White  House. 
He  controlled  everything  and  was  con- 
stantly working  at  moving  his  people  in 
and  everybody  else  out.  And  he  had 
many  White  House  staffers  absolutely 
terrified. 

"And  he  had  three  assignments  from 
the  president:  manage  Whitewater,  man- 
age health  care,  and  get  a  Democratic 
Congress  re-elected.  He  was  not  suc- 
cessful at  any  of  those.  So  my  arrival 
was,  of  course,  a  very  direct  repudia- 
tion of  him  and  that  level  of  control." 

By  1995,  Morris  had  muscled  into  Ick- 
es' turf,  grabbing  a  fair  portion  of  the 
re-election  effort  and,  some  would 
say,  a  large  chunk  of  Clinton's  soul.  Mor- 
ris took  charge  of  the  media,  the  mes- 
sage, and  Clinton's  attitude  adjustment. 
Ickes  got  the  Bill  and  Hillary  schedule, 
the  black-tie  dinners  and  donors,  the 
D.N.C.,  and  the  money,  which  became 
his  obsession,  his  road  back. 

Ickes'  papers,  2,400  pages  which  he 
placed  in  the  hands  of  an  investigating 
congressional  committee,  seem  to  con- 
firm the  administration's  maniacal  at- 


more  at  work  here  than  raw  oppor- 
tunism. "Of  all  the  political  figures  I've 
worked  with  and  for,  he's  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary,"  Ickes  told  me  sev- 
en months  after  coming  to  Washington. 
"In  terms  of  his  political  instincts,  the 
breadth  of  his  mind,  and  his  intellectual 
curiosity,  I  can't  think  of  another  who 
combines  all  those  skills  in  the  magni- 
tude he  does." 

Old  Manhattan  friends  who  recalled 
Ickes'  dedication  I  ivative 

Democrats  such  as  ckson  and 

Ted  Kennedy  were  even     n 

nerved,  by  the  depth 
Labor    leader    Victoi 
many    wary    liberal    Democrats,    , 
among  them.   He  asked  the  questioi. 
"Harold,  is  Clinton  really  one  of  us?" 

Ickes  replied,  "Look  around.  Who  is?" 


nated  by  a  variety  of  bristling  greens, 
chartreuse  nudging  leaf  and  mint.  Mor- 
ris's mirthless  smile  is  reflected  in  a 
cut-glass  mirror  shaped  like  a  heart. 

Clinton's  Svengali,  the  man  who  re- 
placed Harold  Ickes  as  the  president's 
man,  succeeded  where  Harold  Ickes 
failed,  tilting  the  presidential  profile 
toward  a  more  marketable  centrist  po- 
sition. But,  like  Ickes,  Morris  is  also 
in  exile,  manacled  now  by  scandal  and 
derision. 

To  this  day,  Morris  believes  that  Ick- 
es—vengeful  and  desperate  after  Morris 
sandbagged  both  his  status  in  the  White 
House  and  Clinton's  liberal  ideology- 
leaked  to  the  media  the  news  that  Morris 
had  fathered  a  prostitute's  illegitimate 
Morris  says  he  learned  this  from 
lington  Post  reporter,  a  source  he 


tention  to  the  fiscal:  Coffees  with  the 
president:  $400,000.  First  Lady's  latest 
task:  help  raise  $5  million.  Al  Gore's 
duties:  raise  $10  million. 

"Remember,  Harold  did  go  from 
thinking  he  was  running  the  world  to 
finding  out  he  was  just  running  the 
trains,"  explains  a  campaign  insider. 
Ickes,  this  man  says,  was  admirably 
suited  to  the  task.  "The  president  rec- 
ognized that  Dick  was  brilliant  and 
Harold  is  cruel.  He  knew  Dick  was  like 
the  tide,  had  to  be  controlled.  So 
Harold's  role  was  to  torture  Dick.  Oh, 
Harold  would  complain  about  Morris 
spending  too  much  on  the  media  cam- 
paign; he'd  bird-dog  the  buys.  Anyone 
running  a  campaign  does  that,  but  he 
enjoyed  the  cruel  part." 

Dick  Morris  elaborates:  "Two  of  my 
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colleagues  were  negotiating  with  Harold 
on  our  compensation  for  the  campaign, 
and  he  was  so  furious  over  a  relatively 
minor  disagreement  that  he  slammed 
the  door  so  hard  that  workmen  had  to 
come  in  and  repair  it.  Not  just  the  door, 
but  the  frame  itself.  It  splintered." 

These  rages  grew  legendary.  Once 
when  Ickes  lit  into  D.N.C.  chair- 
man Donald  Fowler  over  campaign 
expenditures,  his  language  was  so  abu- 
sive that  Fowler,  an  old  friend  until 
that  moment,  stalked  out  of  the  Map 
Room.  He  returned  five  min- 
utes later.  ("See,  that 
was  Fowler's  big  mis- 
take," a  Democratic- 
operative  tells  me 
with  a  chuckle.  "You  \ 
don't  walk  back  into 
the  room.  Then  Harold  ' 
knows  he's  got  you!") 

Behind  Ickes'  anger, 
there  was  disappointment  • 
over  his  diminished  power. 
There  he  was,  a  sprint  away 
from  the  Oval  Office,  but 
Morris  was  outgunning  him. 
This  became  apparent  in  the 
fall  of  1995  when,  in  a  well- 
attended  strategy  meeting. 
Morris  demanded  an  early, 
three-month  run  of  commer- 
cials that  would  cost  the 
Democrats  $10  million. 

"A  total  waste!"  snapped 
Ickes.  "No  one  will  remem- 
ber them  by  the  election." 


^^^x^ 


Clinton  guests  who  slept  in  the  Lincoln 
Bedroom)  had  an  upcoming  birthday, 
Ickes  was  asked  to  wangle  a  congratula- 
tory phone  call  out  of  the  president.  "I 
hate  to  tell  you  this,  but  we  did  this  all 
the  time,"  says  Terry  McAuliffe,  the 
chairman  of  the  re-election  campaign. 

Within  this  morass  of  tiny  details 
and  immense  sums,  certain  warning 
signs  were  ignored  or  lost.  The  mysteri- 
ous Commerce  Department  employee 
John  Huang,  for  instance— the  man 
who  turned  out  to  have  a  knack  for 
raising  all  those  questionable  millions 
—was  interviewed,  at 
OJUk  Clinton's  behest,  by 
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Below:  President  Clinton,  whose 
notes  on  fund-raising  memos 
(left)  confirm  his  fiscal 
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last  week  returned  it— Korean  compa- 
ny—illegal .  .  .  slipped  through  cracks 
.  .  .  does  he  have  a  job  at  Lippo?" 

All  his  life,  Ickes  has  managed  to  un- 
dermine his  own  sizable  attainments.  In- 
side the  White  House,  he  was  at  long 
last  a  player,  admired  by  some— but  so 
harsh  and  ill-considered  were  his  out- 
bursts that  he  also  developed  a  pack 
of  unnecessary  enemies.  "All  the  con- 
flict around  here  comes  from  one 
man,"  Morris  recalls  Erskine  Bowles, 
a  courtly  southerner  who  was  Ickes' 
fellow  deputy  chief  of  staff,  telling 
him.  But  there  were  reasons  behind 
Ickes'  fury,  which  often  remained  close 
to  the  surface.  His  job 
went  directly  against  his 
very  nature: 

"See,  Harold  had  the 
role  of  enforcer— he  deliv- 
ered a  lot  of  bad  news  to 
constitutent  groups  like 
the  unions,  and  was  very 
effective  in  that,  I  admit," 
reports  a  campaign  insid- 
er. His  other  job— control- 
ling the  flow  of  contribu- 
tions—was  equally  painful: 
"He  didn't  like  money," 
says  Terry  McAuliffe. 

In  the  span  of  a  year, 
Ickes  had  become  what 
another  campaign  insid- 
er calls  "the  bagman  for 
Dick  and  the  president." 
Eventually,  he  and  Mor- 
ris stopped  speaking  al- 
together, and  poor  Doug 


In  the  span  of  a  year,  Ickes  had  become  what  one  campaign  insider  calls  'the  bagman 


for  Dick  Morris  and  the  president-"  Eventually,  he  and  Morris  stopped  speaking. 


"I  think  this  is  important,"  said  Al 
Gore,  who  didn't  have  much  use  for 
Ickes.  The  commercials  ran. 

"Harold's  never  been  a  big-picture 
person, '  explains  one  insider.  "And  the 
Big  Guy  understood  that.  So  Harold 
became  the  traffic  cop." 

More  than  anything,  the  Ickes  files 
contradict  Clinton's  insistence  that 
his  White  House  has  remained  tar 
removed  from  cash  concerns.  Don. 
of  more  than  $6i  mese 

exporter   Charles   Yah 
abroad)  to  Clinton's  defense  funu  r. 
be  returned:  "Don't  report  names  it 
are  returned,"  wrote  the  deputy  chief  ot 
staff.  When  Stanley  Shuman  (one  of  the 


Ickes  in  late  1995,  and  then  promptly 
sent  on  his  way  to  the  D.N.C.  where 
he  received  the  unusual  title  of  finance 
vice-chairman. 

Indeed,  it  was  Ickes  who  spoke  to 
D.N.C.  finance  chairman  Marvin  Ro- 
sen about  employing  Huang— astonish- 
ing, when  you  consider  that  several 
months  earlier  Ickes  had  reportedly 
been  warned  about  the  eager  fund-raiser 
by  White  House  counsel  Jane  Sher- 
burne, his  good  friend.  Ickes,  who  suf- 
fers from  a  famously  bad  memory,  had 
apparently  simply  forgotten  the  caution. 

"Who  is  John  Huang?"  the  deputy 
'hief  of  staff,    a    feverish    notetaker, 

'lbbled  just  last  October,  one  year  af- 

■   that  fateful  interview.  "$250,000- 


Sosnik,  White  House  political  director, 
discovered  that  he  was  supposed  to  be 
their  go-between. 

"That  was  perhaps  one  of  my  func- 
tions," Sosnik  sighs.  Inside  the  White 
House,  the  scent  of  roses  drifts  in  from 
the  garden.  We  are  seated  along  the 
gleaming  mahogany  table  of  the  Roo- 
sevelt Room.  Behind  Sosnik  is  a  small 
relief  of  F.D.R.,  and  an  early-20th- 
century  American  bronze:  a  hunched  buf- 
falo, its  head  lowered,  ringed  by  wolves. 


1 


he  old  curmudgeon,"  as  the  late 
Harold  LeClair  Ickes  was  known, 
was  an  abrasive  politician  who  was 
an  early  supporter  of  civil  rights.  He 
was  also  the  lonely  prophet  who  in  the 
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30s  viewed  the  rise  of  Nazism  with  dis- 
turbing clarity. 

In  his  private  life,  he  was  a  devout  phi- 
landerer, quite  unburdened  by  guilt.  "She 
knew  that  she  was  licked,"  he  wrote 
when  his  first  wife  attempted  suicide  af- 
ter discovering  one  of  his  infidelities.  Be- 
fore that  he'd  been  a  troubled  youth  who 
had  once  seriously  contemplated  shoot- 
ing his  own  hard-drinking  father. 

At  the  age  of  64,  after  his  first  wife 
died  in  a  car  accident,  he  wed  beautiful 
Jane  Dahlman.  The  couple  lived  happily 
on  a  farm  in  Olney,  Maryland.  Young 
Harold  arrived  a  year  later.  The  son 
grew  up  worshiping  his  red-haired  moth- 


By  1972,  politics  was  his  life;  campaign 
dates  had  come  to  define  his  exis- 
tence. Recalling  his  mother's  death, 
he  began,  "It  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
Muskie  campaign  ...  "  Jane  Ickes 
passed  away  unexpectedly,  in  her  sleep. 
"Lucky  for  her,"  he  told  me.  "She'd  al- 
ways feared  dying.  But  it  was  very  hard 
on  those  who  were  left,  let  me  tell  you." 
One  night  in  spring  1973,  Ickes  was 
working  late  at  Herman  Badillo's  may- 
oralty-campaign headquarters  on  West 
57th  Street.  During  the  course  of  the 
evening,  the  young  worker's  teeth  man- 
aged to  find  their  way  into  the  leg  of 
the  press  secretary,  James  Vlasto.  "One 


to  carry  one  of  these  fucking  things 
around  if  I  want  to,'"  recalls  the  wit- 
ness. "It  was  like  he  was  demonstrating 
a  new  toy,"  David  Alpern,  of  News- 
week's  radio  division  and  another  party 
guest,  thought  at  the  time. 

Ickes  was  by  then  a  lawyer  at  Meyer, 
Suozzi,  English  &  Klein,  a  Long  Island 
firm  with  Democratic  ties.  More  im- 
portant, he  was  also  an  expert  on  the 
mass  of  arcane  party  rules  which  can 
make  or  break  a  candidacy.  By  this 
time  his  friendship  with  the  brash 
young  Bill  Clinton  had  intensified. 
Ickes  remarked  on  Clinton's  grace  as 
the  ambitious  governor  pumped  hands 


Washington,"  says  Harold  Ickes,  "is  a  hard  city  that  is  mesmerized  with  status 


and  power.  If  you  have  it,  it's  one  thing;  if  you  don't,  you're  in  a  different  league. 


/ 


er,   whom   he   called 
"Maw"  or  "Jane." 

About  his  father, 
who  died  when  Har- 
old was  12.  Ickes  was 
always  more  ambiva- 
lent. "I  didn't  see 
much  of  him  during 
the  week,"  he  told  me. 
"I  do  not  have  vivid 
memories  of  my  fa- 
ther. It's  my  under- 
standing—I'd have  to  check  his  biogra- 
phy—that he  had  patented  a  dahlia.  And 
we  had  a  big  vegetable  garden,  at  least 
half  an  acre.  And  he  insisted  that  the 
corn  be  picked  only  15  minutes  before 
we  put  it  into  the  water." 

By  the  time  he  left  the  Sidwell 
Friends  School,  young  Harold  was  in 
full  rebellion.  To  his  mother's  horror, 
instead  of  heading  straight  to  college, 
he  spent  three  years  as  a  cowboy  out 
West.  After  graduating  from  Stanford, 
he  became  a  civil-rights  volunteer. 

Driving  through  the  Louisiana  coun- 
tryside in  the  mid-60s  with  a  few  black 
colleagues,    Ickes    was    stopped    by    a 
group  of  armed  whites.  Sensing  trouble 
and  fearing  that  his  friends  might  be 
murdered,  he  asked  them   to  go  get 
help.  In  an  act  of  heroism,  he  faced  the 
aggressors  alone  They  beat  him  so  bad- 
ly he  ultimately  lost       idne     For  many 
years,  Ickes  suffered  from  n 
he  would  doze 
he  took  the  preset  ■. 
would  remain  sleeples. 
night.  As  the  years  passed,  tie 
known  for  ferociousness  and  langi 
of  monumental  vulgarity. 


and  charmed  resi- 
dents of  Little  Italy. 
Here  at  last  was  a 
winning  candidate— 
Ickes'  ticket  out  of 
the  liberal  desert,  his 
passport  to  the  very 
center  of  things. 
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SON  BURN 

Above,  left:  Postmaster  General  James 

Farley,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  Ickes, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  R.  W.  Moore, 

and  President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 

travel  in  1936  to  the  dedication  of 

the  Shenandoah  National  Park  in  Virginia. 

Right:  the  younger  Harold  Ickes,  1957, 

in  a  picture  taken  from  the  yearbook  of  the 

Sidwell  Friends  School  in  Washington. 


big  bite,  I  can  assure  you"  is  how  Vlas- 
to described  the  wound.  Ickes  was  actu- 
ally brawling  with  Badillo's  campaign 
manager,  and  Vlasto,  believing  "he  was 
going  to  do  serious  damage,"  managed 
to  get  in  the  middle.  Armed  cops  ap- 
peared. Only  Badillo,  a  forgiving  man 
with  a  doomed  candidacy,  was  light- 
hearted.  "Growing  up  in  Puerto  Rico, 
I've  seen  fights  before." 

By  the  late  70s,  Ickes  was  vigorously 
promoting  his  quick-draw  image.  At  a 
liberal-packed  Fire  Island  party,  one 
guest  remembers,  Ickes  was  sizzling 
with  rage  and,  reaching  into  one  of  his 
long  cowboy  boots,  whipped  out  a 
'"■ife  to  illustrate  a  point. 

Harold  said     I  have  a  perfect  right 


pecifically,  Ickes 
brought  Clinton 
the  backing  of 
East  Coast  liberals  who  had  been  sin- 
gularly unimpressed  by  the  southerner. 
Ickes  had  worked  a  long  line  of  local 
and  presidential  campaigns,  in  the 
process  amassing  I.O.U.'s  from  Ted 
Kennedy,  Walter  Mondale,  Dinkins, 
Badillo,  Jackson.  When  Ickes  took 
over  Clinton's  difficult  1992  New  York 
campaign,  he  dropped  his  alliances 
into  his  new  boss's  ample  lap  like  so 
many  gold  coins. 

There  was,  naturally,  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  minute  Clinton  swept 
into  the  Oval  Office  he  would  summon 
Harold  Ickes.  This  did  not  happen.  For 
eight  years  Ickes  had  represented  Lo- 
cal 100  of  the  Hotel  Employees  and 
Restaurant  Employees  International 
Union.  In  1992,  a  civil  racketeering  suit 
was  filed  against  the  union,  which, 
prosecutors  claimed,  was  controlled  by 
members  of  John  Gotti's  Gambino 
crime  family.  (This  segment  of  Ickes' 
career  is  currently  being  reviewed  by 
Senate  investigators.)  Although  Ickes 
and  his  law  firm  were  never  charged 
with  anything,  his  White  House  job 
was  on  hold.  For  a  year  he  sat  in  New 
York.  "My  life,"   continued  on  pa<.f   199 
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A  Special  A 


Simon  Doonan.  executive  vie, 

president  and  creative  director  of 

Barneys  New  York,  is  genius  incarnate. 

Responsible  for  publicity,  advertising, 

display  and  store  design,  Simon 

encourages  a  creative  "frenzy." 

A  character  unto  himself,  he  dresses 

Barneys  windows— with  wit,  surprise 

and  beauty.  In  fact,  they  often  stop 

traffic.  Simon  offers  this  advice:  "Avoid 

being  naff  at  all  costs,  unless  you  feel 

like  it.  If  in  doubt,  exaggerate  and  wave 

your  arms  about."  Simon  wears 


ac'k  dial.  $2,300. 


through  his  swift  ascent 

into  fashion 

major  league.  His  allu 

'ing  designs 

always  e^ude  glamour. 

:  wome 

what  they  want  most- 

make  them  look  and  te 

and  women's  TSF  *~ 
wearing  The  TAG  Heuer  S/1 
with  blue  dial  S1.2F 


in  Hutton  has  revoluiu  h  n/od 
lodeling  industry  one  doc  ;ide 
time.  Her  rise  began  in  the 
/vith  her  alluring  g^^**^+i  ••  ■•  i 
and  continued  intc 
t  model  to  demanc 
in  made  history  again 
vith  her  modeling  com 
;45.  The '90s  found  L; 


)  on  prime-time  and  late-nigj 
iving  headfirst  into  the  2 1  st 
y.  Lauren  is  a  true  inspiratiot 
vomen.  True  to  form,  Laurer 
t  this  summer  diving  in  the 
h  China  Sea.  Lauren  sp 
TAG  Heuer  S/el  Autorr 
graph  with  blue  dial.  i 


A  fashion  photographer  for  1 5  years, 
Douglas  Keeve  repositioned  himself 
behind  a  different  camera— a  motion- 
picture  one.  that  is.  He  directed  the  much 
talked-about  documentary  Unzipped. 
which  many  consider  to  be  the  finest 
fashion  film  ever  made.  In  Unzipped,  he 
offers  a  look  at  the  fashion  world  from  the 
inside  out.  His  current  project.  Boyfriends. 
is  a  romantic  comedy  executive-produced 
by  Joel  Schumacher  with  New  Regency. 
Douglas  dons  The  New  TAG  Heuer 
Kinum  with  silver  dial.  $  1,395. 


A  Special  Advertising  Sect 

Accomplished  makeup  artist  Kevyn  Aucoin 

cites  his  younger  sister  as  his  first  client,  when 

he  was  1 1  years  old.  Today  he  regularly  makes 

up  the  faces  of  Julia  Roberts,  Tina  Turner  and 

Courtney  Love.  In  1994,  he  authored  the 

best-selling  book  The  Art  of  Makeup,  and  his 
forthcoming  book  Making  Faces,  is  due  out  in 


artist  to  win  the  coveted  CFDA  award.  He  says, 

"''very  time  we  say  no  to  something  or  someone 

simply  because  they're  different,  we  lose  the 

opportunity  to  grow  and  to  learn  more  about 

ourselves."  Kevyn  is  wearing  The  New  TAG  Heuer 

Formula  1  Chronograph  with  orange  dial.  $895. 
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TAGHeuer 


SWISS  MADE  SINCE  ' 


For  the  authorized  TAG  Heuer 

retailer  nearest  you,  please  call 

1-800-268-5055 
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ed  to  have  said,  "is  over." 

When  it  appeared  that  Harold  Ickes 
could  once  again  be  of  use  to  Bill  Clin- 
ton and  he  was  reclaimed  and  brought 
to  Washington,  a  friend  of  Ickes'  asked 
her  pal  a  question  about  the  president. 
"When  is  he  going  to  make  a  decision 
about  Bosnia?"  she  wondered. 

"The  only  time  Clinton  ever  made  a 
quick  decision,"  came  the  sorrowful  re- 
ply from  the  deputy  chief  of  staff,  "was 
about  me." 

The  depth  of  Harold  Ickes'  loyalty  to 
Bill  Clinton  was  palpable  during  the 
Whitewater  hearings  when  Ickes 
served  as  the  main  White  House  antag- 
onist to  Senator  Alfonse  D'Amato,  the 
chairman  of  the  banking  committee, 
who  led  the  charge  against  the  presi- 
dent. "Harold  approached  it  with  such 
a  bulldog  mentality!"  says  an  admiring 
partisan.  "The  only  one  who  did;  the 
rest  of  'em  were  sucking  up  to  the 
committee."  To  this  day,  D'Amato  be- 
lieves it  was  Ickes  who  was  behind  the 
compilation  into  a  book  (dutifully  passed 
out  to  the  media)  of  anti-D'Amato  clip- 
pings—"The  Ethics  Sampler,"  as  one 
White  House  insider  called  it. 

"It  doesn't  take  a  rocket  scientist  to 
figure  out  that  D'Amato  was  an  issue 
and  that  the  strategy  we  would  be 
smart  to  adopt  would  be  to  discredit 
D'Amato,"  an  Ickes  ally  says  with  a 
mild  shrug.  "It  was  personal." 

Last  year  D'Amato  got  his  own 
back  when  his  people  referred  possible 
perjury  charges  against  Ickes  (relating 
to  his  Whitewater  testimony)  to  the 
independent  counsel's  office.  "I  think 
you're  taking  a  real  chance  with  the 
law,"  says  Michael  Chertoff,  who  led 
the  interrogations,  "when  you  answer  a 
question  in  a  narrow  and  perhaps  un- 
realistic way." 

But  among  Senate  staffers  there  is  a 
distinct  measure  of  awe  when  Ickes' 
name  is  mentioned.  "You  had  the  feel- 
ing that  most  of  those  Clinton -adminis- 
tration guys  who  testifed  may  have 
hidden  the  facts,  obfuscated,  even  lied 
maybe— but  they  were  amateurs,"  says 
one  impressed  observer.  "Not  Harold, 
though.  Harold's  a  pro.  Boy,  if  looks 
could  kill,  his  eyes  would  have  ripped 
you  apart." 

In  the  service  of  Clinton,  Ickes  aban- 
doned caution,  forfeited  large  sums  of 
money  (his  Washington  attorney  is  the 
$475-an-hour  Robert  Bennett),  and 
helped  sell  out  his  own  beliefs.  In  other 
words,  everything  that  had  sustained 
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Ticket  to  shop 


Since  1988,  Macy's  Passport  has  raised  over  $4.5  million  for  AIDS  research  and 
patient  care  through  multimedia  fashion  show  extravaganzas  and  in-store  promo- 
tions. This  September,  Vanity  Fair  is  proud  to  be  a  sponsor  of  Passport  In-Store, 
an  exciting  day  of  special  events  and  customer  savings.  Stay  tuned  for  more  infor- 
mation on  events  featuring  Borghese,  Calvin  Klein,  Liz  Claiborne,  Paco  Rabanne 
and  more  . . .  Passport  In-Store  events  are  scheduled  as  follows: 


Macy's  Union  Square 

San  Francisco,  California 
Saturday,  September  20th 
10:00  AM  -  8:00  PM 


Macy's  Beverly  Center 

Los  Angeles,  California 
Saturday,  September  27th 
10:00  AM  -  8:00  PM 


In  addition  to  the  in-store  events,  the  Passport  fashion  shows  take  place  at  Fort 
Mason  Center  in  San  Francisco,  September  17th,  18th  and  19th  and  at  the  Barker 
Hangar  in  Santa  Monica  on  September  26th.  After  the  Passport  fashion  shows, 
join  Vanity  Fair  and  Hennessy  cognac  at  the  Cast  and  Crew  Parties. 

For  Passport  ticket  information,  call  800.334.6158. 


m 


Talbots 


Vanity  Fair  and  Talbots  invite  you  to  a  special  exhibit  featuring  memorable 
photographs  from  the  pages  of  Vanity  Fair.  The  week  long  display  begins  on 
Saturday,  September  6th  at  the  Talbots  store  located  at  525  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


Listen  Up! 


Come  see  the  dashing  and  daringly  new  Audi  A6  at  the  Janus  Jazz  Aspen  Labor  Day 
Festival  in  Snowmass  Colorado.  The  1998  Audi  A6  will  be  featured  from  August  29  - 
September  1.  Scheduled  to  appear  at  this  year's  festival  are  Los  Lobos,  Chuck  Berry, 
Joan  Osborne,  Ziggy  Marley,  and  the  Neville  Brothers,  among  others.  For  VIP  tick- 
ets and  general  information,  call  (970)  920-4996. 


Fashion 
Forward 

Vanity  Fair  invites  you  to  learn  the 
"a's,  bebe's  and  c's"  of  style  at  the 
launch  of  the  new  bebe  Fall  '97 
collection.  While  there,  enjoy  informal 
modeling,  cocktails  and  a  special  gift- 
with-purchase.  For  information  and 
reservations,  call  212.675.2406. 

bebe 

Thursday,  September  4th 

1127  Third  Avenue  (at  66th  street) 

New  York  City  •  6:00  -  8:00PM 


Carolee 

Please  join  Macy's  and  Vanity  Fair  in 
celebrating  the  25th  anniversary  of 
Carolee.  Meet  Carolee,  preview  her 
newest  fashion  jewelry  collection  for 
Fall  '97  during  an  accessories  work- 
shop, and  view  a  special  exhibit  of 
Carolee's  designs  —  "25  Women 
Celebrate  25  Years."  Please  note,  a 
percentage  of  sales  generated  during 
the  25th  anniversary  celebration  will 
be  donated  to  the  Breast  Cancer 
Research  Foundation. 

Wednesday,  September  24th  •  1 :00  PM 
Macy's  Herald  Square  •  Main  Floor 
New  York  City 


him  throughout  his  long  and  difficult 
career.  One  top  White  House  aide 
says,  "A  lot  of  what  we  did  in  the  last 
several  years  weren't  things  Harold 
would  have  wanted  done.  Things  like 
Harold's  walking  the  line  on  the  presi- 
dent's signing  the  welfare  bill."  He 
adds,  "Things  that  may  have  disgusted 
him."  A  long  pause.  "Harold  was  a 
loyal  staff  guy." 

Too  loyal,  other  staffers  thought. 
Among  them,  according  to  informed 
insiders,  was  George  Stephanopoulos. 
Clinton's  departing  senior  adviser  at- 
tempted to  persuade  his  friend  to  fol- 
low him  through  the  exit  door.  Ickes, 
certain  that  he  was  to  be  promoted  to 
chief  of  staff,  ignored  the  advice. 

"George  saw  it  coming,"  says  a 
former  White  House  aide.  "But 
Harold  wasn't  hearing  it.  I  think  be- 
cause there's  a  part  of  him  always 
trying  to  live  up  to  the  old  man's 
reputation.  .  .  .  See,  one  of  the  things 
that  saves  you  from  a  broken  heart 
is  understanding  who  Bill  Clinton  is 
and  what  he  might  do.  One  of  his 
weaknesses  is  he  travels  light.  He's 
with  you  as  long  as  he's  with  you. 
He  really  liked  Harold  but  believed 
that  as  chief  of  staff  he  might  be- 
come a  liability." 

Iast  October,  two  White  House  in- 
siders say,  Ickes  discovered  from 
Chief  of  Staff  Leon  Panetta  that 
he  was  not  about  to  step  into  his 
shoes.  Then  he  found  out  who  was: 
Erskine  Bowles.  This  was  conveyed 
to  him  on  Election  Night  as  Ickes 


Initially,  Clinton  seemed  intrigued: 
"I  think  he'd  really  enjoy  having  his  fa- 
ther's old  job." 

But,  for  Al  D'Amato's  scourge,  an 
unapologetic  liberal  who  had  helped 
lead  a  triumphant  presidential  cam- 
paign, a  Senate  confirmation  hearing 
was  out  of  the  question.  Equally  prob- 
lematic: those  massive  campaign  con- 
tributions from  strangers,  foreigners, 
and  friends  were,  by  the  time  of  Clin- 


HEART  ATTACK 

Harold  Ickes  on  the  lawn  of  the  White  House 
in  June  1995.  "Harold  made  a  fatal  mistake  with 
Bill  Clinton,"  remarks  a  former  White  House 
staffer.  "He  fell  in  love  with  him." 


riff1 


"How  did  you  feel  about  handing  all 
this  over?"  asked  a  close  friend  who 
knew  that  Ickes  was  whisking  papers 
out  of  the  White  House. 

"I  felt  very  comfortable  about  it," 
came  the  reply. 


I 


arold  Ickes  is  the  Inspector  Clou- 
seau  of  fund-raising,"  snipes  Wil- 
liam Morgan,  the  Texan  who  thought 
he  had  tax  trouble.  "I  hope  you  print 
that."  The  Texan  is  annoyed.  His  bond 
deal,  his  $300  million  dream,  has  com- 
pletely fallen  apart. 

When  Ickes  had  needed  money, 
Morgan  was  expected  to  produce  more 
than  a  million  dollars  from  a  deal  that 
hadn't  yet  materialized.  And  almost 
half  was  nondeductible!  Even  more 
ludicrous  to  Morgan:  "They  wanted 
me  to  donate  to  Defeat  Proposition 
209  in  California."  The  Texan  is  still 
fuming  over  the  idea  that  he  would 
give  money  to  support  a  group  in 
favor  of  affirmative  action.  "I  hate 
affirmative  action,"  he  says.  "I  didn't 
like  most  of  those  organizations  he 
put  on  that  fax." 

Gary  Barron,  of  Vote  Now  '96, 
says  he  can't  understand  why  his 
name  or  his  group's  bank-account 
number  was  included  in  Ickes'  fax. 

"Harold  never  told  me  he  was 
going  to  do  it!"  Barron  snaps. 

There  is  no  immediate  end  in 
sight  for  Harold  Ickes'  ordeal.  He 
has  joined  the  "other  league"  he 
once  spoke  about,  the  group  without 
status  or  power.  Last  seen  coordinat- 
ing activities  for  the  White  House  at 


sharp  elbows  or,  frankly,  skulduggery-he  would  give  it  to  Harold,"  says  Dick  Morris. 


sat  watching  CNN  inside  the  presiden- 
tial suite  in  Little  Rock.  Three  days  lat- 
er, he  would  learn  from  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  that  Bowles  had  made  his  com- 
ing contingent  on  Ickes'  exit.  He  never 
thought  he'd  be  looking  for  a  job  after 
January  20,  Ickes  told  a  friend,  with 
considerable  fe 

It  might  :  Clinton's  inter- 

est to  have  kei  at  hand. 

Several  optio  idered 

earlier.  "On. 
ident  that  it  would 
to  becoir.'- 
calls  Dick  Moi 
ing  to  get  Harold 
House. 


ton's  victory,  under  heavy  scrutiny.  A 
few  weeks  before  the  inauguration, 
which  he  dutifully  coordinated,  Ickes 
began  to  pack  and  label  his  posses- 
sions. He  was  very  angry.  Such  "cal- 
lous treatment"  as  he  had  received,  he 
told  friends,  was  "unwarranted  and  un- 
deserved." 

Weeks  later,  when  the  ousted  aide 
handed  over  his  2,400  pages  of  White 
House  notes  to  congressional  investiga- 
tors, Clinton  finally  felt  Harold's  pain. 
Explicitly  detailed,  blazing  with  Clin- 
s  eager  scrawl,  these  documents— 
l  White  House  aides  had  no  idea 
nirited  out  of  his  office— showed 
sident  with  a  price  tag. 


the  G-8  conference  in  Denver,  Ickes, 
who  will  have  spent  an  estimated 
$125,000  in  legal  expenses  before  he  is 
through  testifying,  has  reportedly  start- 
ed a  lobbying  group.  "I  get  the  sense  he 
wants  to  stay  in  Washington— and  that 
surprised  me,  too— but  Harold  is  not  a 
guy  who  wants  to  look  like  he's  driven 
out  of  a  place,"  says  a  close  friend. 

Bob  Bennett's  comment  about  his 
client  is:  "When  all  is  said  and  done,  it 
will  be  clear  Mr.  Ickes  violated  no 
laws  and  regulations."  But  there  are 
deeper  levels  here  than  one  man's  tech- 
nical guilt  or  innocence.  Much  more 
has  been  extinguished  here  than  a  po- 
litical career.  □ 
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In  photography,  the  image 

is  the  thing.  With  Kodak  Advantix 

cameras,  it's  three  things. 

Advanced  Photo  System 
cameras  let  you  choose  among 

three  different  formats 
for  each  picture  as  you  shoot. 

Classic  format  is  perfect 
for  portraits,  group  format  lets 

you  tell  more  of  the  story, 
and  panoramic  gives  you  the 

big  picture.  Now  that  you 

can  frame  shots  in  three  ways, 

taking  great  pictures  is 

easier  than  ever. 


Hff\ 


Take  Pictuhes.  Further.1 


Visit  us  at  http://www.kodak.eom/o 
©  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  1997.  Kodak 


UNDERWORLD  DON 

DeLillo's  new  novel  may  not 

be  his  masterpiece,  but 

it's  a  brilliant  book  grounded 

in  the  Bronx  of  his  youth. 

The  author  is  photographed 

on  East  182nd  Street,  where 

he  used  to  play  as  a  boy. 


Don  DeLillo's  sprawling,  brainy  new  novel  explores  t 
landscape  of  his  Italian-American  childhood,  when 

ne  made  baseball  history.  At  832  pages, 
's  big  book,  in  every  sense  of  the  word 


BY  DAVID  KAMP 


writing  process  as 
ing."  S" 


into  a  H 


uses  exponentially  more  brain  than  most  of  us.  This  would  ex- 
plain how.  in  his  books,  he  is  able  to  pile  on  sentence  after  sen- 
tence of  note-perfect  description,  such  as  his  appraisal  of  a 
home  videotape  as  having  "the  jostled  sort  of  noneventness 
that  marks  the  family  product."  This  would  explain  why  he 
seems  to  be  playing  with  the  pinochle  deck  of  words:  "sough," 
"hawser."  "riverine,"  "inchmeal."  This  would  explain  how  he  is 
able  to  sustain  an  832-page  novel  that  hasn't  so  much  a  plot  as 
an  aggregation  of  recurring,  chronologically  shuffled  mini-plots 
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Our  financial 
expertise  comes 
in  many  varieties. 

Whatever  your  financial  challenge,  The  Principal  Financial  Group® 
can  help. 

We  provide  quality  investment,  retirement  and  insurance 
solutions  that  adapt  to  the  changing  needs  of  businesses, 
families  and  individuals. 

But  what  you'll  really  savor  is  our  performance.  The 
way  we  service  every  customer.  Simplify  complex 
financial  matters.  And  help  people  get  the  most  out 
of  their  money. 

Look  at  our  retirement  accounts  for  example. 
Besides  outperforming  big  name  mutual  funds,  we  also 
deliver  unparalleled  service,  making  the  administration  of 
retirement  plans  easier  than  ever. 

World-class  expertise.  Consistently  exceptional  performance. 
In  everything  we  do.  No  wonder  Fortune®  magazine  named 
The  Principal®  as  one  of  the  top  three  Most  Admired  Life  &  Health 

Insurance  Companies  in  America* 

To  learn  more,  contact  us  at 
www.principal.com  on  the 
Internet.  Or  give  us  a  call  at 
1-800-986-EDGE. 
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Group 


Life,  Health,  Dental  and  Disability  Insurance  •  Annuities  •  Home  Mortgages 
401(k)  and  Pension  •  HMO/PPO  •  Mutual  Funds  •  Securities 

©1997  Principal  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  Des  Moines,  IA  50392. '  Rani- ing  according  to  Fortune  magazine's  1996  list  ofMostAdmired  Life  SHealth  Insurance  Companies. 

Products  and  services  offered  through  Principal  Mutual  L'fe  Insurance  CompanyfThe  Pi  its  subsidiaries,  Mi  iti  >r'  funds  distributed  through  Princor  Financial  Services  Corporation 

(memberSirc).Securitie«throughPrincipalFinancialSei  uritj  is.lnc  Securities  and  health  care  products  not  available  in  all  states. 
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Tee  Time 

Baume  &  Mercier,  master  watchmakers 
since  1830,  presents  the  NY  Chapter 
NFL  Alumni  Charity  Golf  Classic  on 
September  22,  1997.  The  tournament, 
co-sponsored  by  Taylor  Made,  Frederic 
Goodman  Fine  Jewelers,  London 
Jewelers  and  Lux  Bond  &  Green  Jewelers, 
will  take  place  at  the  Montclair  Golf 
Club,  in  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

Event  highlights  include  foursomes 
hosted  by  celebrity  NFL  captains  and 
the  Baume  &  Mercier  "Million  Dollar 
Shoot-Out."  In  addition,  a  host  of 
special  prizes  will  be  awarded:  a  grand 
prize  trip  to  the  "Super  Bowl  of  Golf," 
Baume  &  Mercier  Hampton  watches 
and  Taylor  Made  golf  clubs. 

Ticket  price  for  the  NY  Chapter  NFL 
Alumni  Charity  Golf  Classic  is  $750. 
Proceeds  will  benefit  a  number  of  chil- 
dren's charities.  For  ticket  information 
call  609.767.0505. 

Availability  is  limited. 
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about  subjects  as  disparate  as  garbage, 
infidelity,  heroin,  the  Cold  War,  urban 
blight,  Lenny  Bruce,  graffiti,  the  art 
market,  and  the  World  Wide  Web— all 
somehow  refracted  through  the  most 
famous  baseball  playoff  in  history,  the 
'51  Dodgers-Giants  game  in  which  Bob- 
by Thomson  hit  his  pennant-clinching 
homer,  the  Shot  Heard  'Round  the 
World. 

The  new  novel  is  Underworld,  to  be 
published  by  Scribner  this  October  after 
months  of  eager  anticipation  in  the  liter- 
ary world.  The  book  is  strewn  with  ele- 
ments of  past  DeLillo  works— Libra's  fix- 
ation on  the  Kennedy  assassination,  Mao 
II 's  stadium  crowds,  White  Noise's  toxic 
waste— but  it's  also  the  first  book  of  the 
60 -year-old  author's  career  to  draw 
heavily  from  his  own  background  as  an 
Italian-American  who  grew  up  in  the 
Bronx  in  the  50s.  "I've  done  things  back- 
wards, no  doubt,"  DeLillo  says.  "As  a 
first-generation  American,  I  started  out 


son,  and  Toots  Shor,  plus  a  wholly  in- 
vented character  named  Cotter  Martin, 
a  Harlem  kid  who'd  sneaked  into  the 
Polo  Grounds  to  watch  the  game— but 
instead  fixed  on  a  nameless  figure,  a 
Bronx  teenager  listening  to  the  game  on 
the  radio.  This  boy  became  Nick  Shay, 
Underworld's  protagonist,  in  his  adult 
life  an  executive  with  a  waste-manage- 
ment firm;  "Pafko  at  the  Wall,"  in 
somewhat  altered  form,  became  Under- 
world's prologue. 

Underworld  represents  DeLillo's  hap- 
piest creative  experience,  in  that  its 
Bronx  scenes  unlocked  long-dormant 
memories  whose  fluid  rush  allowed  him 
to  write  "in  a  looser  vein,  not  as  con- 
trolled as  Mao  II  and  Libra."  This  is  not 
to  say  that  the  novel  is  sentimental.  As 
usual,  every  page  brims  with  portent, 
and  DeLillo  makes  you  work  hard. 
There  are  difficult,  experimental  pas- 
sages that  read  like  demented  fugues 
of  Nick  Shay's  internal  thoughts,  with 


WRITE  NOISE:  DeLillo  has  written  this  year's  most  celebrated  novel,  and  the  book  doesn't  even 
hit  stores  until  October  3 — the  anniversary  of  Bobby  Thomson's  famous  homer. 


wanting  to  embrace  the  larger  culture- 
it's  not  an  accident  that  my  first  novel 
[published  in  1971]  was  called  Americana. 
But  at  some  point  I  realized  that  if  I 
wanted  to  go  back  to  the  Bronx  of  the 
1950s,  I'd  have  to  deal  with  things  I 
hadn't  dealt  with,  like  ethnic  identity." 

Underworld's  origins  lie  in  a  novella 
DeLillo  started  six  years  ago  about 
the   Dodgers-Giants  game,   "Pafko  at 
the    Wall,"    published   to    ecstatic    re- 
sponse in  Harper's  in  1992.  The  author 
derived  so  much  pleasure  from  writing 
'he  story,  he  says,  "that  it  compelled  it- 
!f  to  extend  into  time  and  space  "  Per- 
he  chose  not  to  develop  the 
'.ost  thoroughly  realized  char- 
!    them,   jabbery,    fictive 
nk  Sinatra,  Jackie  Glea- 


phrases  tossed  out,  responded  to,  then 
repeated,  then  re-responded  to.  There 
are  also  purely  exhilarating  moments  of 
invention,  such  as  a  sequence  in  which 
DeLillo  creates  not  just  a  "lost"  Sergei 
Eisenstein  film  called  Unterwelt,  but  also 
the  middlebrow  Manhattanite  frenzy 
surrounding  it:  "a  nice,  tight  hysteria" 
over  a  "movie  you  probably  never  heard 
of  until  the  Times  did  a  Sunday  piece." 

The  sheer  bulk  and  breadth  of  Under- 
world will  intimidate  a  lot  of  people  into 
thinking  it's  Don  DeLillo's  masterwork. 
It  isn't.  It  is  what  DeLillo  says  it  is,  "a 
large  novel  leading  in  a  number  of  di- 
mensions"—a  strange,  sprawling  double 
album  of  a  book,  widely  varied  in  pace 
and  texture,  mostly  satisfying,  occasion- 
ally staggering,  cumulatively  a  joy.  □ 
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iissel  Baker 


ecause  he  is  simply  the  most  talented  AVir 
York  Times  journalist  of  one  and  quite  pos- 
sibly two  generations,  and  his  column  in 
the  Times  has  been  a  national  treasure  for 
the  last  3  '  cause  long  ago  he  looked  at  his  own  pa- 

per and  said  that  it  was  time  to  change  the  definition  of 
s,  thai  whi  md  most  other  papers  published 

be  called  "olds  instead  of  news-it's  mostly 


of  the 

[I;  indeed, 

person  • 


E  lie  embodies  the  virtues 

sion  and  World  War 

Ihood,  Growing 

\use  he  is  in 

he  espouses 


in  his  writing,  because  he  is  a  man  of  elegance  and  civility, 
both  famously  generous  and  scrupulously  self-skeptical,  be- 
cause no  matter  how  successful  he  has  become,  he  is  still 
something  of  a  puritan  at  heart.  (He  told  me  a  few  years 
ago,  on  the  eve  of  purchasing  a  new  car,  "I  refuse  to  pay 
more  for  a  car  than  I  did  for  my  first  house.")  because,  al- 
though there  is  a  certain  melancholy  streak  to  him,  he  re- 
mains a  wonderful  friend  and  dinner  companion— usually,  it 
should  be  noted,  even  better  in  the  second  part  of  the  eve- 
ning, after  he's  consumed  several  glasses  of  red  wine,  be- 
cause, in  the  end,  even  though  he  has  always  disliked  the 
word  "icon,"  he  quietly  and  gracefully  is  one. 

—DAVID  HALBERSTAM 


\ph    BY     JONATHAN     BECKER 
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With  a  wave  of  my  hand,  skim  milk  wjlLnow  be  called  fat  free  milk. 

But  this  is  no  illusion.  Skim  milk  has  always  been  fat  free.  And  it's 

always  had  all  of  the  nutrients  of  whole  milk,  too.  Which  reminds  me, 

it's  time  to  perform  my  favorite  bit  of  magic.  Making  it  disappear. 
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THE  LAST  ROUNDUP 

T.C.  Thorstenson  at  the  memorial 

service  for  his  third  wife, 

the  former  Margaret  Lesher,  in 

Walnut  Creek,  California, 

May  21,  1997.  Inset,  the  Contra 

Costa  Times,  one  of  the  papers 

Margaret  inherited  from  her 

second  husband,  Dean  Lesher, 

who  left  her  an  estate  worth  an 


•in, 


he  rain  was  already 
coming  down  hard  as  the 
five  dozen  trail  riders,  wranglers, 
and  scouts  gathered  in  a  field 
of  amber  prairie  grasses  off 
Smartville  Road  that  afternoon.  The  cat- 
tle, 160  head  of  rangy  longhorns,  were 
growing  restless,  lowing  and  scraping  in 
their  corral.  The  trail  boss,  Lee  Rosser,  a 
veteran  cowboy  with  a  strawberry-blond 
mustache,  glanced  up  past  the  brim  of 
his  buff -colored  Stetson  at  the  darkening 
skies.  It  didn't  look  good.  The  plan  for 
this,  the  third  annual  Twin  City  Slickers 
Cattle  Drive,  which  would  last  five  days, 
was  to  drive  ti- 
the urn  i         _       ,  , 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  BARTLETT  LAKE 

T.C.  Thorstenson  rode  into  Margaret  Lesher  s 
life  on  a  2,500-pound  buffalo,  and  six  months  later 

the  wealthy,  widowed  California  socialite 
married  the  handsome  cowboy.  Ever  since  Lesher  s 

body  was  found  at  the  bottom  of  a  lake  in  May, 

her  friends  and  family  have  been  debating  whether 

Thorstenson  murdered  her 


BY  BRYAN  BURROUGH 


ery  of  Beale  Air  Force  Base,  down  into 
the  old  49er  goldfields  along  the  Yuba 
River,  and  then  straight  into  the  heart  of 
Marysville,  a  town  of  13,000,  an  hour 
north  of  Sacramento.  There  they  would 
rumble  past  crowds  of  cheering  towns- 
people and  into  the  rodeo  grounds. 

Rosser's  wranglers  gave  the  green- 
horn trail  riders,  who  had  paid  $400  to 
apiece  and  traveled  from  as  far  as 


l  OK 


Chicago,  a  lesson  on  the  basics  of  cattle 
driving,  the  best  ways  to  rope,  herd,  and 
generally  make  it  to  Marysville  in  one 
piece.  "We  told  'em  a  lot  about  cattle 
psychology,  which  is  not  too  complicat- 
ed," remembers  Rosser.  "If  [the  cat- 
tle]'re  looking  this  way,  they're  probably 
headin'  this  way." 

As  the  wind  whipped  up,  Margaret 
Lesher  spurred  her  Paso  Fino,  a  superi- 
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or  Spanish  breed  oi  horse.  Lesner  had 
driven  up  from  her  estate  in  Contra 
Costa  County,  which  encompasses  the 
sprawling  suburbs  east  of  Oakland  and 
Berkeley,  with  her  groom  Estel  "E.L." 
Mclelland.  A  striking  blonde  with  a  vi- 
vacious personality,  Lcsher  was  64,  but 
she  looked  at  least  10  years  younger. 
Her  husband  of  20  years,  Dean  S.  Lesh- 
er, the  publisher  of  the  Contra  Costa 
Times  and  27  other  small  California 
newspapers,  had  died  three  years  earlier. 

Lesher  was  very  stylish,  very  wealthy- 
estimates  put  her  fortune  at  $200  mil- 
lion—and very  lonely.  A  devout  Christian 
who  attempted  to  fill  the  void  in  her  life 
with  Bible  passages,  Prozac,  and  grief  ther- 
apy, she  had  confided  to  friends  that  she 
longed  to  find  a  Christian  cowboy  to  keep 
her  warm  at  night.  And  who  knew?  Maybe 
on  this  trail  ride  she  would  find  one. 

The  trail  riders  were  supposed  to  pitch 
their  tents  by  the  corral  that  night  and 
start  the  drive  the  next  morning, 
but  as  the  rain  beat  down, 
Rosser  realized  the  ground 
was  becoming  too  muddy 


to  camp  on.  Reluctantly  he  ordered 
everyone  to  dismount,  jump  into  a  wait- 
ing convoy  of  cars  and  trucks,  and  head 
to  his  family's  Flying  U  Ranch.  Once 
everyone  had  dried  off,  they  joined  a 
V.I.P.  barbecue  the  Rosser  family  was 
holding  for  local  politicians,  rodeo  orga- 
nizers, and  volunteers.  Inside  the  ranch's 
cavernous  baby-blue  barn  they  dined  on 
grilled  steaks  and  potato  salad  and  lis- 
tened to  country  music.  Long  accus- 
tomed to  such  shindigs,  Lesher,  wearing 
a  brightly  colored,  sequined  western-style 
blouse,  fit  right  in. 

The  chitchat  ebbed  when  the  entertain- 
ment began.  Into  the  night  air  charged  a 
massive.  2,500-pound  buffalo,  fully  six 
and  a  half  feet  high  at  its  shoulders.  Atop 
it  straddled  a  cowboy  who,  to  the  guests" 
amazed  delight,  rode  the  buffalo  like  a 
horse,  turning  it  in  circles,  then  making  it 
first  go  down  on  its  knees,  then  lie  on  its 
side.  The  high  point  of  the  20 -minute 


"When  I  saw  that  buffalo;' 
said  Margaret  Lesher,  "I  thought, 
'Go,  girl,  go!'"  But  it  wasn't 
the  buffalo  that  caught  Lesher's 
eye.  It  was  the  cowboy. 


ANIMAL  ATTRACTION 

Above,  T.C.  Thorstenson  atop 

his  trained  buffalo  Harvey  Wallbanger. 

Right,  ifca'garet  in  1995,  a  former 

iVSiss  Peach  Queen  who  never  gave  up 

her  trsrfema.  \  Golden  Peach  lip  gloss. 

Called  the  Jacquefee  Onassis  of  Hie 

East  Say,  she  believe''  in  true  love, 
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show  came  when  the  cowboy  rode  the 
buffalo  up  a  steep  ramp  onto  the  roof  of 
a  long,  shocking-pink  trailer  and  there 
made  the  animal  spin  like  a  top. 

Down  in  the  barn  Margaret  Lesher 
stood  transfixed.  The  following  month 
she  was  sponsoring  a  charity  event  in 
Contra  Costa  County,  and  the  cowboy's 
act,  she  felt,  would  be  the  perfect  enter- 
tainment. "When  I  saw  that  buffalo," 
Lesher  told  a  local  magazine  months  lat- 
er, "I  thought,  'Go,  girl,  go!'" 

But  as  later  events  would  suggest,  it 
wasn't  the  buffalo  that  caught  Lesher's 
eye.  It  was  the  cowboy,  a  muscular  39- 
year-old  named  Collin  "T.C."  Thorsten- 
son, who  sported  forearms  as  thick  as 
ham  steaks  and  a  butt  as  hard  and  round 
as  an  apple.  Lesher  cut  a  beeline  through 
the  crowd  and  struck  up  a  conversation 
with  the  cowboy. 

Bartlctt  Lake,  25  miles  northeast  of  Phoenix, 
one  year  later  (May  14,  1997). 

The   call   came   in   to   the   Maricopa 
County  Sheriff's  Office  just  before 
sunrise,  at  5:11  a.m.  The  man  was  us- 
ing a  radiotelephone  and  his  first  words 
were  garbled.  "I  woke  up  about  3:30," 
he  said.  "I'm  looking  for  my  wife 
and   my  boat   and  they're   both 
gone.  I  don't  know.  She  wouldn't 
have  left.  I  don't  know  where  she's 
at.  I've  been  down  to  the  marina 
looking  there,  looking  at  the  other 
marina.  She's  not,  she's  got  to  be 
here  somewhere.  But  she's  gone." 

"O.K.,"  the  dispatcher  said. 
"So  the  boat's  out  on  the  water 
somewhere?" 

"It's  not  where  we  docked  it," 
the  man  said.  "Her  and  the  boat 
are  both  gone." 

"O.K.  We'll  have  a  deputy 
started  out  there.  What's  your 


name,  sir 


?" 


"Thorstenson." 

Bartlett  Lake  is  a  slash  of  elec- 
tric blue  across  the  brown  hills 
just  north  of  Phoenix,  a  baking 
desert  haven  for  weekend  boaters 
and  fishermen.  Rhonda  Con- 
verse, a  deputy  with  the  sheriff's 
department's  lake  patrol,  found 
T.C.  Thorstenson  standing  be- 
side the  red  emergency-phone 
box  on  a  low  rise  overlooking  the 
public  boat  ramp.  Thorstenson 
explained  that  his  wife  of  six 
months,  the  former  Margaret 
Lesher,  had  disappeared  during 
the  night  while  the  couple  was 
camping  on  a  remote  wedge  of 
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scrub  called  Quarry  Point.  Aftei  driving 
up  from  their  new  home  in  Scottsdale, 
Thorstenson  said,  they  had  sleep 

around  10:30.  But  when  he  woke  at  3:30, 
Thorstenson  continued,  he  found  both 
his  wife  and  their  new  14-foot  jet  boat 
missing.  He  had  walked  up  and  down  the 
shoreline  for  half  an  hour  shouting  her 
name- Thorstenson  called  Lesher  "Mar- 
gee"— and  checked  at  two  nearby  mari- 
nas, but  there  was  no  sign  of  her. 

Converse  and  Thorstenson  were  soon 
joined  by  a  crowd  of  sheriff's  deputies 
and  investigators  and  a  search-and-rescue 
team.  A  helicopter  was  brought  in,  and 
a  few  minutes  after  eight  it  spotted  the 
jet  boat,  resting  against  the  shore  two 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  campsite.  On 
the  boat's  seat,  deputies  found  the 
sweater  Lesher  had  gone  to  sleep  in, 
and,  on  the  floor,  her  blue  jeans 
and  a  flashlight. 

By  midafternoon,  as  dep- 
uties combed  the  brush  at 
Quarry  Point  and  low- 
flying  helicopters  criss- 
crossed  the   lake   basin, 
there  was  no  other  sign 
of  her.  Then,  just  before 
four,  came  a  radio  call    *- 
from  the  news  helicopter 
operated  by  Channel  12,  the 
local  NBC  affiliate.  They  had 
spotted  something.  Within  min- 
utes divers  were  in  the  water  off 
Quarry  Point.  There,  in  8  feet  of  water, 
25  feet  from  shore,  they  found  the  body 
of  Margaret  Lesher.  clad  only  in  bra 
and  panties,  on  the  muddy  lake  bottom. 

I  t  first  glance  the  mysterious  drown- 

II  ing  of  Margaret  Lesher,  a  woman  so 
/ 1  prominent  in  San  Francisco's  east- 
ern suburbs  she  has  been  called  ,the 
Jacqueline  Onassis  of  the  East  Bay. 
showed  every  sign  of  becoming  a  classic 
American  media  spectacle:  A  lonely, 
fabulously  wealthy  widow  suddenly  mar- 
ries a  trailer-park  cowboy  and  six 
months  later  turns  up  dead  in  a  remote 
desert  reservoir.  In  swooped  Hard 
Copy,  followed  by  the  Today  show.  The 
New  York  Times,  and  hordes  of  local  re- 
:  rs  in  Phoenix  and  San  Francisco. 
When  it  was  disc  >vered  that  one  of 
Thorstenson's  pi  wives  had  three 
times  filed  coi  j  j  against  him  foi 
beati;;  ire  of  the  story  line 
seemed  ]  ,,n.  the 
greed,.  .  would  be 
hauled  of]  |  with 
murder,  ai  i 

then  have  his  < 
in  a  book  or  tw< 


starring  Barbara  Eden  and  Clint  Black. 
But  a  funny  thmg  happened  on  the 
way  to  the  casting  couch.  At  Lesher's 
memorial  service,  one  of  her  four  adult 
daughters,  Wendi  Alves,  disclosed  that 
the  family  stood  wholeheartedly  behind 
Thorstenson.  Alves  said  she  had  received 
a  spiritual  message  from  her  dead  mother 
saying  the  good-looking  cowboy  hadn't 
harmed  her.  Then,  two  weeks  after  Lesh- 
er's death,  Arizona  authorities  ruled  the 
death  a  drowning.  There  was,  announced 
Philip  Keen,  the  Maricopa  County  med- 
ical examiner,  no  physical  evidence  sug- 
gesting foul  play.  Other  than  a  slight 
abrasion  on  her  forehead,  where  Lesher's 
body  had  presumably  brushed  against  the 


"If  T.C.  did  it,  I'd  be  driving  the 
first  stake  through  his  heart,  honey. 
If  he  didn't,  I'd  hate  to 
see  people  ruining  his  life." 


lake  bottom,  there  was  not  a  single  bruise 
or  wound  that  could  not  be  explained. 
Moreover,  her  blood-alcohol  level  was 
.10,  the  minimum  legal  level  to  be  consid- 
ered drunk. 

In  the  first  week  of  July,  Sheriff  Joe 
Arpaio  held  a  press  conference  clearing 
Thorstenson  of  any  wrongdoing.  "If  the 
question  is.  Am  I  100  percent  sure  [of 
Thorstenson's  innocence],  I'm  never 
100  percent  sure  of  anything,"  Arpaio 
told  reporters.  "But  we  feel  rather  con- 
fident that  it  was  an  accidental  death." 

The  end  of  the  official  investigation 
disturbed  many  of  those  who  knew 
Margaret  Lesher  best.  A  few,  including 
her  housekeeper,  her  minister,  and  her 
personal  assistant  were  troubled  enough 
to  launch  their  own  informal  investiga- 
tion. Others,  including  several  family 
members,  said  they  were  satisfied  with 
the  sheriff's  findings.  "In  anybody's  mind, 
it's  suspicious."  muses  Vicky  Grinnell, 
Lesher's  decorator  and  friend  during 
her  brief  time  in  Scottsdale.  "It's  still 
very  suspicious.  [But]  I've  never  felt  like 
T.C.  did  it.  I've  been  very  supportive  of 
It  was  dark,  she'd  been  drinking, 
ind  she  must  have  gotten  lost." 


"If  he  did  it,  I'd  be  driving  the  first 
stake  through  his  heart,  honey,"  growls 
Sylvia  Manning,  Lesher's  half-sister,  who 
runs  a  small  gymnastics  business  in 
Victoria,  Texas.  "If  he  didn't,  I  hate  to 
see  people  ruining  his  life." 

What  really  did  happen  that  warm, 
starry  night  in  the  Arizona  desert?  "We 
may  never  know  for  sure,"  concedes 
Sheriff  Arpaio. 

I  ate  on  a  cool  summer  evening,  the 
mansion  on  Sally  Ann  Road  is  quiet. 
A  breeze  blows  through  the  seven  gi- 
ant oak  trees  that  ring  the  circular  drive- 
way. Above,  wispy  clouds  slide  across  a 
sliver  of  crescent  moon.  The  upstairs 
windows  are  ablaze  with  light,  but  no 
one  can  be  seen  inside.  Down  in 
the  driveway,  the  shadows  suddenly 
move  as  a  security  guard  makes 
his  presence  known,  shifting  his 
weight  and  muffling  a  cough. 
Margaret  hated  nights 
like  this.  She  seldom  slept 
well,  dozing  maybe  three  or 
four  hours  before  dawn. 
In  the  empty  years  after 
Dean  Lesher's  death,  she 
usually  stayed  alone  in  her 
elaborate  bedroom,  with  its 
three  cavernous  walk -in  closets, 
and  repeatedly  called  the  answering 
machine  in  the  mansion's  office  to  leave 
messages  for  her  assistant,  Jenny  Shields, 
to  pick  up  in  the  morning.  If  she  needed 
plane  reservations,  she  called  Jenny.  If  she 
needed  to  schedule  a  time  to  see  Kathy 
the  dog  groomer.  or  Debbie  the  personal 
trainer,  or  her  friend  Amy  Tan,  the  writer, 
she  called  Jenny.  If  she  needed  a  tube  of 
lipstick  or  a  new  comb,  she  called  Jenny. 
Mostly,  it  seemed,  she  just  needed  some- 
one to  talk  to,  even  if  it  was  a  machine. 
Many  mornings  last  year,  when  Jenny 
and  her  mother,  Linda,  pulled  up  at  7:55 
a.m.,  they  would  see  Margaret  peering 
out  her  bedroom  window  in  anticipation. 
When  Jenny,  a  bright-eyed  20-year-old, 
walked  into  the  cottage  that  served  as  the 
office,  the  first  thing  she  usually  did  was 
tally  the  30  or  more  messages  Margaret 
had  left  her  the  previous  night. 

Though  Margaret  had  four  daughters 
from  her  first  marriage,  and  three  step- 
children from  her  second,  the  Shieldses 
formed  her  surrogate  family  here  in  Orin- 
da,  one  of  Contra  Costa  County's  more 
exclusive  enclaves.  Jim  Shields,  Jenny's 
father,  the  gentle.  50 -year-old  pastor  of  a 
church  in  nearby  Concord,  was  Mar- 
garet's closest  adviser;  he  and  Margaret 
discussed  every  important  decision  she 
made.  Jenny's  sister,  Lori,  had  previously 
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served  as  Margaret's  bookkeeper,  and 
still  lived  with  her  husband  in  an 
apartment  over  by  the  stables.  Jim's 
wife,  Linda,  a  lean,  sinewy  woman 
with  a  ready  smile,  was  Margaret's 
housekeeper  and  closest  female  friend, 
someone  on  whose  shoulder  Margaret 
could  and  often  did  cry. 

There  was  something  childlike  about 
Margaret,  the  Shields  family  felt.  She 
wore  Chanel  suits,  but  left  piles  of 
laundry  four  feet  high.  Despite  the  fact 
that  Linda  Shields  was  17  years  younger 
than  her  employer,  "I  was  like  Mar- 
garet's mother,"  she  sighs.  "She  said 
that.  I  cared  about  her,  probably  more 
than  she  [cared  about  herself]." 

Most  mornings,  Jenny  walked  over  to 
the  kitchen  around  nine  and  met 
Margaret  to  plan  the  day.  Jenny,  a 
slim  brunette  who 
was  planning  to  be  ' 
married,  would  of- 
ten plop  into  the 
older  woman's  lap. 
Margaret  treated  her 
like  a  daughter,  and 
loved  chatting  about 
the  upcoming  wed- 
ding. Her  enthusi- 
asm was  tinged  with 
sadness,  though— she 
desperately  wanted  to 
be  in  love  again  herself. 

Margaret  would  often  break 
from  her  morning  discussions 
in  the  kitchen  with  Jenny  to 
pray.  She  was  amazing.  She 
could  quote  dozens  of  Bible 
verses  off  the  top  of  her 
head.  Jenny,  a  pastor's  daugh- 
ter, was  in  awe  of  her.  After- 
ward they  would  go  upstairs 
to  Margaret's  bedroom,  where 
Margaret  would  throw  off  what 
she  was  wearing  and  walk  around 
naked  as  she  assembled  her  outfit  for 
the  day.  She  had  a  good  body  for  a  64- 
year-old  woman,  thanks  in  large  part 
to  generous  helpings  of  liposuction.  If 
Margaret  was  on  close  terms  with  God, 
she  worshiped  at  the  altar  of  cosmetic 
surgery.  Long,  vertical  scars  stretched 
down  both  sides  of  her  rib  cage  where 
she  had  had  breast-reduction  surgery  in 
the  early  years  of  her  marriage  to  Dean 
her. 

"Jennj  i  your  hands,"  Mar- 

garet v-  taking  hei  assistant's 

flawless   young  finger1.  grasp. 

"Mine  will  look  like  that  a< 

Margaret  was  remarkablj 
about  her  surgieai  tnents, 


MY  PLACE  OR  YOURS? 
Margaret  Lesher's  estate 
in  Orinda,  California. 
Inset,  T.C.  in  his 
hometown,  McLaughlin, 
South  Dakota.  As  a 
boy  he  raised  pet 
buffalo,  one  of  which 
later  killed  his  father. 


"Margaret  really  missed 
being  with  a  man.  She  craved 
it,  the  attention  she  gave 
a  man,  and  the  attention  that 
she  got  from  a  man." 


point  detailing  each  and  every  one  on  a 
television  interview  show  she  hosted  on 
the  local  Christian  station,  which  Dean 
Lesher  had  backed  financially.  "She 
thought  there  was  no  limit  to  what  we 
could  achieve,"  recalls  her  plastic  sur- 
geon Brunno  Ristow.  Even  in  the  last 
month  of  her  life,  Margaret  was  having 
liposuction  done  on  her  thighs  and  the 
removed  fat  injected  into  her  face  and 
hands  to  fill  in  wrinkles. 

"Linda,  I  can't  find  my  shoes!"  Mar- 
garet would  holler  as  she  scurried 
around  the  bedroom,  her  hair  up  in  a 
clip.  The  dressing  process  would  drag 


on  and  on  as  she  broke  to 
take  calls  on  her  cell  phone 
or  sit  Jenny  in  front  of  a 
mirror  to  redo  Jenny's  make- 
up. Usually  by  noon,  having 
dabbed  on  her  trademark 
Golden  Peach  lip  gloss,  Mar- 
garet was  out  of  the  house, 
driving  down  the  hill  toward 
the  trendy  shops  of  Lafayette 
in  her  sleek  burgundy  Jaguar 
Vanden  Plas.  Her  first  stop 
was  often  her  thrice-weekly 
chiropractor's  appointment. 
Afterward  she  would  cruise 
down  Mt.  Diablo  Boulevard 
to  the  Robert  Jenson  Salon, 
where  she  sat  for  her  regular 
manicure  and  confided  in 
her  hairdresser  Michael  Si- 
mons. Simons,  one  of  Mar- 
garet's closest  confidants,  is  a 
power  in  his  own  right  in 
Contra  Costa  County,  a  one- 
time I.  Magnin  vice  presi- 
dent who  has  a  consulting 
business  arranging  major  so- 
cial functions  and  promoting 
them  in  the  San  Francisco 
gossip  columns. 

"Look  at  these  eyes!  Look 
at  these  eyes!"  Margaret  would 
lament  after  a  late  evening,  pointing 
to   the   little   bags  beneath   her 
lids.   She  and   Simons  had  a 
funny,  bitchy  style  of  chitchat 
that  allowed  him  to  tease 
the    older    woman    about 
her  many  foibles.  When 
Margaret   started   in   on 
her    regular    theme    of 
finding  a  Christian  cow- 
boy,  Simons  would  cut 
her  off.  "Margaret,  you 
don't    want    a    Christian 
cowboy,"  he  told  her.  "You 
just  want  a  cowboy!"  Pri- 
vately,   Simons   was   growing 
deeply  worried,  as  were  several  of 
Margaret's  close  friends.  She  was  vul- 
nerable, achingly  vulnerable. 


I 


he  money,  the  homes,  the  cars— Mar- 
garet had  come  a  long  way  from  the 
little  house  on  the  northern  outskirts 
of  San  Antonio  where  she  had  started 
life  as  the  daughter  of  a  butcher  at  the 
local  A&P  grocery  store.  She  was  born 
Margaret  Louise  Lisco  on  May  4, 
1932;  her  father  was  killed  in  an  auto 
accident  when  she  was  a  month  old. 
Her  mother  remarried,  to  a  man  named 
Jerry  Welch,  who  moved  the  family  to 
the  tiny  Texas  Hill  Country  town  of 
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Stonewall  to  open  a  general  store  when 
Margaret  was  14.  Cute,  with  light- 
brown  hair  and  a  figure  that  looked 
great  in  a  swimsuit,  she  was  crowned 
Miss  Peach  Queen  at  a  local  beauty 
pageant  at  18.  After  graduating  from 
St.  Mary's,  the  Catholic  high  school  in 
nearby  Fredericksburg,  Margaret  moved 
back  to  San  Antonio,  where  she  was 
employed  briefly  as  a  dancer  on  a  local 
television  show. 

She  was  working  as  a  flight  atten- 
dant when  she  met  and  married  Bill 
Ryan,  an  executive  with  Pacific  Bell 
in  California.  They  settled  in  Salinas, 
but  in  later  years  moved  often.  Mar- 
garet, known  as  Maggie  Ryan  at 
this  point,  raised  four  daughters 
while  occasionally  selling  wigs 
and  carpeting  on  the  side  to 
earn  money.  Her  Ozzie  and 
Harriet  lifestyle  came  to  a 
crashing  halt  when  Ryan, 
apparently  in  the  grip  of  a 
midlife  crisis,  announced 
that  she  and  the  girls  were 
too  much  responsibility 
and  that  he  needed  a  break 
from  the  marriage.  When  he 
later  wanted  to  return,  Margaret 
wouldn't  take  him  back.  They  di 
vorced  in  1969. 

Margaret  landed  in  Contra  Costa 
County  as  an  unmarried  mother  of 
four.  It  was  a  tough  time.  She  took  a 
job  selling  dresses  at  the  Feminique 
boutique  in  the  Sunvalley  Mall  in  Con- 
cord. An  upbeat,  hardworking  woman, 
she  soon  got  a  job  doing  publ  ic-relations 
work  for  the  Holiday  Inn  in  Concord, 
and  began  dating  John  Nejedly,  a  state 
senator  and  former  Contra  Costa  dis- 
trict attorney.  He  had  three  children  of 
his  own,  but  when  she  signaled  her 
readiness  for  marriage,  Nejedly  got 
cold  feet.  The  next  thing  he  knew  a 
friend  called  to  say  Margaret  had  been 
seen  at  intimate  dinners  with  Nejedly's 
sworn  enemy,  the  most  powerful  man 
in  Contra  Costa  County,  Dean  Lesher. 


Dean  Lesher,  the  Harvard-trained  at- 
torney who  would  transform  Mag- 
gie Ryan  into  the  Queen  of  the  East 
Bay,  had  been  the  publisher  of  a  small 
newspaper  in  the  central-California 
town  of  Merced  in  1947  when  he  heard 
of  a  faltering  paper  for  sale  in  tiny 
Walnut  Creek,  .20  miles  east  of  San 
Francisco.  Chartering  a  small  biplane, 
he  flew  over  the  area  and  saw  that  the 
intersection  of  two  major  roads  made  it 
a  natural  spot  for  the  Bay  Area's  sub- 
urbs to  expand.  He  was  right,  and  Wal- 


nut Creek's  little  paper,  renamed  the 
Contra  Costa  Times,  became  the  horse 
Lesher  would  ride  to  dominance  of  the 
county  as  it  experienced  its  postwar 
boom.  By  1970,  with  more  than  a 
dozen  small  papers  scattered  across  the 
county,  Lesher  emerged  as  an  all- 
powerful  Huey  Long-like  figure,  using 
his  papers  to  promote  growth  at  almost 
any  cost.  "Dean  was  like  a  strict,  car- 
ing father  who  treated  Contra  Costa  as 
his  fragile  only  child,"  the  Contra  Costa 
Times  wrote  after  Margaret's  death. 
"He  had  a  hand  in  everything  from 
freeway  placement  to  who  won  politi- 


"Even  if  you  kill  me,"  a  former 
girlfriend  of  Thorstenson's  with  a 
trust  fund  said  to  him,  "you 
wouldn't  get  anything.  Everything 
goes  to  my  kids." 


cal  office.  At  one  time,  he 
simultaneously    was    the    most    hated, 
most  feared  and  the  most  loved  man  in 
the  county." 

In  person  Lesher  was  a  squat,  portly 
man  whose  renowned  tightfistedness 
made  him  deeply  unpopular  in  his  own 
newsrooms.  Editors  dreaded  being  called 
upstairs  to  his  second-floor  office,  which 
was  decorated  with  Remington  bronzes 
and  western  paintings.  The  papers  them- 
selves were  highly  profitable  but  not 
highly  thought  of.  Sacramento  Bee  pub- 
lisher C.  K.  McClatchy  once  called 
them  "the  worst  papers  in  America.  .  .  . 
News  coverage  is  skimpy  and  inconsis- 
tent. The  primary  purpose  of  those 
newspapers  is  to  be  ever-faithful  cash 
cows  for  the  owners."  That  they  were. 
By  the  early  1990s  Dean  Lesher  was  by 
one  count  the  fourth-richest  man  in  Cal- 
ifornia. 

He  began  courting  Maggie  Ryan 
shortly  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife. 
As  Margaret  told  friends,  she  was  ini- 
tially ambivalent  about  Lesher.  She  en- 
joyed telling  the  slory  of  how,  after  four 
years  as  a  divorced  single  mother,  she 
had  fallen  to  her  knees  and  prayed  for  a 
big,  strong  man  to  come  alon; 


care  of  her.  "But  I  was  not  prepared  for 
Dean  Lesher,"  she  once  told  a  local  re- 
porter. "He  proposed  three  times,  and  I 
asked  God,  Are  you  sure  you  know 
what  you're  doing?' " 

The  problem  was:  Dean  Lesher  was 
just  plain  old.  Margaret  was  39;  he 
was  70.  But  Lesher  was  very  rich 
and  very  persistent,  and  somehow  Mar- 
garet found  it  in  her  heart  to  fall  in  love 
with  him.  She  was,  in  fact,  for  the  dura- 
tion of  their  20 -year  marriage,  absolute- 
ly devoted  to  Lesher.  Their  1973  wed- 
ding made  her  the  de  facto  first  lady 
of  Contra  Costa  County,  a  role  in  which 
she  was  initially  uneasy  but  eventual- 
ly thrived.  As  she  became  involved 
with  the  newspapers  and  lo- 
cal charities,  the  two  biggest 
changes  friends  noticed 
were  a  newfound  bossi- 
ness— she  could  be  abrupt 
with  Lesher's  employees— 
and  a  blossoming  commit- 
ment to  her  evangelical 
Christian  faith.  She  wrote 
Christian  songs  and  poems, 
and,  to  the  amusement  of 
reporters  in  the  Times's 
newsroom,  recorded  a  Chris- 
tian album.  "We  would  sit 
around  at  parties  and  smoke  pot 
or  drink,  put  on  this  record  and  just 
laugh  ourselves  into  asthma  attacks," 
remembers  Ray  Tessler,  a  former  Con- 
tra Costa  Times  reporter  now  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

The  Leshers  acquired  two  vacation  re- 
treats near  Lake  Tahoe,  but  the  Orinda 
estate  was  Margaret's  showcase;  it  fea- 
tured an  elegant  Japanese  tea  garden,  a 
corral  for  her  horses,  and  towering  fir 
trees  through  which  Margaret  threaded 
silvery  lights.  Margaret  channeled  much 
of  her  energy  into  Christian  endeavors, 
hosting  her  television  show  and  building 
a  wide  network  of  Christian  friends.  "We 
had  long  talks  on  the  phone  and  prayed 
together,"  recalls  Roosevelt  Grier,  the 
former  Los  Angeles  Ram  lineman,  now  a 
minister.  "She  was  an  incredible  woman, 
always  doing  things  for  peoplewler  door 
was  always  open." 

By  the  late  1980s  much  of  Margaret's 
time  was  spent  caring  for  her  aging  hus- 
band. On  weekend  trips  to  friends' 
homes  she  took  along  a  recreational  ve- 
hicle outfitted  with  the  medical  equip- 
ment he  needed.  Shortly  before  he  died 
at  the  age  of  90,  in  1993,  she  threw  a 
second  wedding  ceremony,  in  which  the 
couple,  Margaret  in  white,  Lesher  in 
a  wheelchair,  restated  their  vows.  Not 
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long  after,  she  brought  in  one  of  the 
evangelists  from  Channel  42  to  kneel 
beside  Lesher's  deathbed  and  attempt 
to  get  the  dying  man  to  give  himself  to 
Jesus  Christ.  At  first  he  didn't  respond. 
Then,  bowing  one  last  time  to  his 
wife's  wishes,  Dean  Lesher  dedicated 
himself  to  Christ.  Two  days  later  he 
was  dead. 

nean  Lesher's  death  left  Margaret  de- 
spondent. Afterward  there  was  an 
ugly  scene  when  one  of  Dean's 
daughters  demanded  a  larger  cut  of  the 
estate— $30  million  more,  by  one  esti- 
mate—but the  matter  was  settled  in 
Margaret's  favor.  In  a  rare  bit  of  good 
cheer,  Margaret  walked  into  Michael  Si- 
mons's  salon  one  morning  and  slapped 
down  a  copy  of  an  article  that  reported 
her  windfall.  "I  think  I  got  more  than 
Jackie  O!"  she  announced  playfully. 

But  at  home  alone,  especially  at  night, 
despair  enveloped  Margaret  like  a 
shroud.  She  attended  grief -therapy  ses- 
sions and  began  taking  Prozac.  The  balls 
and  benefits  lost  their  sheen.  She  sighed 
whenever  it  was  time  to  throw  another 
one,  calling  them  "dog-and-pony  shows." 
Her  decision  to  sell  Lesher  Communica- 
tions to  Knight-Ridder  for  $360  million 
robbed  her  of  her  best  chance  at  mean- 
ingful diversions.  She  tried  to  lose  herself 
in  the  work  of  the  Dean  and  Margaret 
Lesher  Foundation,  which  the  Leshers 
had  endowed  with  $31  million,  but 
it  was  no  use.  "It  was  really  rough  jj 
on  her,"  says  Jim  Shields.  "Dean 
gave  her  a  sense  of  purpose,  of 
what  she  was  supposed  to  do. 
When  he  died,  she  lost  that  sense  < 
of  purpose."  As  a  woman,  Linda  j 
Shields  saw  something  her  hus- 
band didn't.  "She  really  missed  ,'j 
Dean,  missed  being  with  a 
man,"  she  says.  "She  craved  it, 
the  attention  she  gave  a  man, 
and  the  attention  that  she  got 
from  a  man." 


though,  Margaret  began  to  complain  that 
Caruso  had  canceled  dates  and  "stopped 
calling."  At  the  time,  Caruso  was  recov- 
ering from  a  divorce,  but  friends  also  sus- 
pected that  Margaret's  affections  could 
be  suffocating.  So  addicted  to  her  cell 
phone  that  she  carried  around  little  bag- 
gies full  of  extra  batteries,  she  would  call 
Caruso  several  times  a  day.  The  two  re- 
united in  1995,  but  by  early  1996  Mar- 
garet was  again  complaining  that  Caru- 
so's interest  was  waning. 

Simons,  tiring  of  listening  to  Margaret 
pine  for  her  lost  love,  made  an  outra- 
geous suggestion  in  mid-1996.  If  part  of 
the  problem  was  that  Caruso  felt  insecure 
about  Margaret's  money,  he  said,  why 
not  give  him  some  of  his  own?  "Write 
him  out  a  big  of  check  and  stick  it  in  the 
back  of  his  tight  jeans,"  Simons  said. 

To  his  surprise,  Margaret  took  out 
her  cell  phone,  called  her  accountant, 
and  instructed  him  to  write  the  check. 
Three  days  later  she  told  Simons  she 
had  given  Caruso  the  sum  of  one  mil- 
lion dollars.  ("It  was  half  that,"  Caruso 
asserts  in  an  interview.) 

According  to  people  in  Margaret's 
inner  circle,  Caruso  took  the  money  but 
soon  ended  the  affair  anyway,  leaving 
Margaret  more  depressed  than  ever. 
"Margaret  was  desperate  to  get  mar- 
ried," says  Simons.  "She  was  very,  very 


"Dean  Lesher  proposed 
three  times,  and  I  asked  God, 
'Are  you  sure  you  know 
what  you're  doing?7'7 
remembered  Margaret. 


lonely.  When  Joe  was  out  of  the  picture 
she  was  a  mess.  She  was  frantic." 

It  was  in  that  state  of  mind,  in  May 
1996,  that  Margaret  went  on  the  fateful 
trail  ride  in  Marysville,  where  on  a 
rainy  evening  in  a  drafty  livestock  barn 
she  thought  she  met  the  cowboy  she 
had  been  waiting  for. 

The  Cotton  Lane  RV  Park  sits  on  as 
desolate  a  stretch  of  desert  as  you're 
likely  to  find  west  of  Phoenix.  A 
dozen  or  so  ratty  trailers  litter  the  rough 
dirt  lot  a  stone's  throw  from  Interstate 
10.  Across  the  highway  sits  a  prison. 
Since  leaving  his  tiny  hometown  in 
South  Dakota  after  high  school,  Collin 
"T.C."  Thorstenson  had  led  a  nomadic 
existence,  wandering  from  rodeo  to  coun- 
ty fair  to  horse  track  to  wherever  he 
could  rustle  up  a  show— Montana, 
Texas,  California,  Illinois.  But  it  was 
here,  on  this  patch  of  dirt  in  the  town  of 
Goodyear,  that  in  recent  years  he  began 
hanging  his  hat  between  shows. 

When  the  sun  set  over  the  White  Tank 
Mountains,  Thorstenson  would  drive  into 
Phoenix  to  dance  and  swill  beers  at 
country-western  bars.  It  was  in  1990  at 
an  upscale  club  named  HandleBar  J  that 
he  met  Lauralee  Shekels,  a  trim  horse- 
woman then  in  her  mid-30s.  A  divorcee 
with  two  children,  she  said  she  lived  off  a 
trust  fund  her  father,  a  founding  execu- 
tive with  the  giant  Control  Data  Corpo- 
ration, had  set  up  for  her.  Shekels 
immediately  took  to  the  handsome, 
hard-partying  Thorstenson,  but  was 
surprised  when  he  seemed  to  fall 


In    1994,    Margaret's    mood 
brightened  when  she  began  dating 
Joe  Caruso,  a  39-year-old  Orinda  police 
officer.  At  first,  sensitive  to  the  disparity 
in  their  ages  and  incomes,  she  introduced 
Caruso  as  her  bodyguard.  Gradually  they 
began  going  out  publicly,  took  trips  to 
Hawaii  and  New  York,  and,  after  buying 
a  new  motorboat  together,  enjoyed  boat- 
ing excursions.  "Margaret  was  passionate 
about  Joe,"  recalls  Michael  Simons.  "She 
<    was  truly  in  love  with  him.  She  had  found 
^    the  man  of  her  dreams.  I  heard  about  Joe 
z    night  and  day— night  and  day."  Eventually, 
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BAD  NEWS  AND  BLIND  FAITH 
Margaret  with  Dean  Lesher, 
30  years  her  senior,  at  home  in 
Orinda,  1989.  He  was 
a  tightfisted  entrepreneur  who 
decorated  his  office  with 
Remington  bronzes  and  whose 
newspapers  were  once  called 
"the  worst  in  America."  During 
their  marriage  she  recorded  an 
album  of  religious  songs. 
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even  harder  for  her.  "He  wanted  to  get 
married  almost  right  away.  .  .  .  Within  a 
month,"  she  remembers.  "I  said  "No'  I 
don't  know  how  many  times." 

As  Shekels  tells  it.  there  ensued  a 
stormy,  on -again,  off-again  affair  that  ul- 
timately culminated  in  their  engagement 
in  1992.  The  main  problem  was  his  in- 
ability to  remain  faithful.  She  frequently 
found  him  with  other  women,  she  says, 
but  Thorstenson  always  explained  the 
woman  away  as  his  assistant  or  a  friend. 
"He  couldn't  stay  away  from  younger 
women— he  was  running  around  with 
20 -year-olds,"  she  remembers.  "I  guess 
I  was  stupid,  and  believed  he  loved  me. 
[But]  every  city  he  went  to,  he  had  not 
just  one  but  a  couple  [of  girlfriends]." 

Shekels  says  they  also  fought  over  her 
money.  Thorstenson  pestered  her  to  buy 
him  a  ranch  in  Wyoming  or  Texas,  and 
showed  an  unflagging  interest  in  her 
tmst  fund.  This,  Shekels  says,  climaxed 
in  a  huge  fight  in  which  she  told  him 
that  no  matter  what  happened  he  would 
never  be  a  beneficiary.  "Even  if  you  kill 
me,"  Shekels  says  she  told  him,  "you 
wouldn't  get  anything.  Every- 
thing goes  to  my  kids.  You 
wouldn't  get  a  dime." 

The  day  after,  when  Thor- 
stenson refused  to  return    . 
her  calls,  Shekels  says  she 
drove  out  to  his  trailer.  It 
was  then,  she  says,  that  he 
said   he    had    "changed    [his] 
mind"  and  didn't  want  to  get 
married.  (Thorstenson's  attor- 
ney, Larry  Debus,  declined  to 
comment  on  Shekels's  story.) 


driven  home  in  the  early  90s  when  one  of 
Thorstenson's  animals  killed  his  father, 
Calvin;  according  to  Merle  Lofgren,  edi- 
tor of  the  McLaughlin  Messenger,  Calvin 
Thorstenson  and  a  ranch  hand  were  driv- 
ing the  buffalo  through  a  gate  when  the 
animal  suddenly  turned  and  charged, 
tossing  Calvin  high  into  the  air.  Still,  by 
the  mid-1980s,  T.C.  Thorstenson  was 
making  a  decent  living  as  one  of  the 
country's  handful  of  trained-buffalo  acts, 
performing  at  rodeos  and  county  fairs 
across  the  West.  He  had  a  knack  for  pub- 
licity, even  earning  a  mention  in  National 
Geographic  magazine  in  1994. 

Quiet  around  strangers,  with  a  faint 
resemblance  to  the  director  John  Sayles 
and  the  powerful  physique  necessary  to 
wrestle  one-ton  bison,  Thorstenson  was 
always  a  magnet  for  women.  Lee  Rosser 
of  the  Flying  U  Ranch  says  Thorstenson 
could  often  be  found  hanging  out  with 
the  rodeo  "groupies."  Kathi  Thorsten- 
son—who  would  become  his  wife  after 
his  first  marriage,  to  a  high-school  sweet- 


"I  felt  that  Margaret  had  done  what 
she  shouldn't  have  done/7 
her  pastor  remembers  thinking 
following  her  marriage  to  T.C. 


Thorstenson  grew  up  on  his  fami- 
ly's ranch  outside  McLaughlin,  South 
Dakota,  in  Corson  County,  half  of 
whose  5,000  or  so  residents  are  Native 
Americans  living  on  the  Standing  Rock 
Indian  Reservation.  The  western  edge  of 
South  Dakota  may  seem  like  the  middle 
of  nowhere,  but  it's  the  epicenter  of 
America's  buffalo  culture;  fully  70  per- 
cent of  the  world's  bison  can  be  found 
within  a  400-mile  radius  of  McLaughlin. 

As  kids,  Thorstenson  and  his  brother, 
Craig,  raised  several  buffalo,  and  after 
high  school,  Thorstenson  went  out  on 
the  regional  rodeo  circuit  as  a  curiosity 
act,  racing  one  of  his  buffalo  against 
horses  and  winning.  When  poachers 
killed  a  .ffalo  on  the  family 

ranch,  he  raised  one  >f  the  uphaned 
calves,  named  him  Harvey  Wallbanger, 
and  trained  him  to  do  tricks. 

It  was  brutal,  dangerous  work.  Buffalo 
are  belligerent  point  tragically 


heart,  failed— spied  him  in  a  pair  of  tight 
blue  jeans  at  a  cowboy  bar  in  Gillette, 
Wyoming,  in  1983.  They  married  three 
years  later  and  settled  in  a  small  house 
near  Rozet,  Wyoming. 

On  three  occasions  between  1987  and 
1990,  Kathi  Thorstenson  filed  com- 
plaints with  local  authorities  that  her 
husband  had  beaten  her.  She  later  told 
reporters  that  on  one  of  these  occasions 
the  beating  was  so  severe  that  her  neck 
was  broken,  requiring  corrective  surgery. 
In  the  second  incident,  she  told  police, 
Thorstenson  had  tied  her  up  with  a  dog 
leash.  On  all  three  occasions,  Kathi 
Thorstenson  refused  to  press  charges. 
(Debus  denies  Thorstenson  beat  his  for- 
mer wife;  of  her  neck  injuries  he  says, 
"She  fell  off  a  horse.")  The  couple  di- 
vorced in  1992:  b\  'nit  date  Thorsten- 
son had  relocated  t    Arizona. 


By  early  1996,  Thorstenson  was  doing 
well  enough  to  buy  a  small  ranch  in 
Pecan  Gap,  Texas,  northeast  of  Dal- 
las, which  the  local  tax  assessor  values  at 
just  under  $200,000.  But  even  as  his  act 
drew  wider  attention,  his  reviews  were 
decidedly  mixed.  Some  rodeo  organizers 
speak  highly  of  Thorstenson;  others 
won't  hire  him.  "He's  really  what  we  call 
in  our  business  a  brushhound,  a  fellow 
who's  not  very  polished,"  says  Bud  Ker- 
by  of  the  Bar  T  Rodeo  in  Chester,  Utah. 
Kerby  first  saw  Thorstenson's  act  in  Las 
Vegas  in  1995,  when  Thorstenson  had 
begun  augmenting  Harvey's  act  with  an 
"Indian  buffalo  hunt,"  in  which  he  put 
on  war  paint  and  head  feathers  to  chase 
his  buffalo  with  a  horse  and  what  was 
billed  as  a  trained  wolf.  "It  was  a  terrible 
act,"  recalls  Kerby.  "The  buffalo  part 
was  not  too  bad,  but  the  wolf  part,  it 
was  really  bad.  The  horse  wasn't  trained 
and  the  wolf  wasn't  broke,  [and]  was 
completely  out  of  control." 

"When  I  hired  him  [in  1995],  I  had 
people  who  told  me  I  had  made  a  mis- 
take, and  they  were  sure  right,"  says 
T.  R.  "Flip"  Harmon,  the  veteran 
president  of  the  Days  of  '47 
rodeo  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
Several  cowboys  angrily 
complained  to  Harmon 
that  Thorstenson  was  us- 
ing a  "shock  collar"  to 
train  his  wolf  and  was 
taking  even  more  dras- 
tic measures  to  train  his 
horse.  "He  was  using  a 
BB  gun,  which  is  against 
our  regulations,"  remembers 
Harmon.  "I  confronted  him, 
and  then  I  took  that  act  right 
out,"  Harmon  continues.  "This  is  very, 
very,  very  unusual.  It's  the  very  first  guy 
I've  ever  had  to  do  this  to  because  of 
cruelty  to  animals.  And  this  is  my  37th 
year  [supervising  the  rodeo]." 

Harmon  says  he  lodged  a  complaint 
with  the  Professional  Rodeo  Cowboys 
Association  in  Colorado  Springs,  which 
began  an  investigation.  "We  had  several 
people  watch  him,  but  he  knew  [it]  at 
that  juncture,"  a  P.R.C.A.  official  says. 
"I  had  just  really  started  to  try  and  find 
out  more  when  this  thing  [with  Margaret 
Lesher]  happened  to  him."  (Larry  Debus 
says  he  is  unaware  of  the  allegations.) 

Though  Margaret  met  Thorstenson  at 
the  Marysville  trail  ride  in  May,  it 
wasn't  until  mid-August  that  he  vis- 
ited her  in  Orinda,  on  his  way  to  per- 
form at  the  California  State  Fair  in 
Sacramento.    Margaret,   always   eager 
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for  houseguests,  was  thrilled.  A 
parking  the  trailer  and  the  bul  lo 
at  a  friend's  ranch,  Thorstenson  and 
one  of  his  assistants  arrived  .t  the 
mansion  and,  to  Linda  Shields's  dis- 
may, made  themselves  comfortable. 
"Jim.  that  guy  in  the  Indian  outfit  is 
going  to  spend  the  night  here," 
Linda  told  her  husband  over  the 
phone.  The  next  morning  Margaret 
announced  she  was  going  with 
Thorstenson  to  Sacramento.  When 
she  returned,  she  was  bubbly  in  a 
way  Linda  hadn't  seen  in  some 
time.  Linda  wanted  to  be  happy  for 
her,  but  she  smelled  trouble. 

In  the  ensuing  weeks  Thorstenson 
phoned  often  and  sent  flowers.  The 
relationship  advanced  from  the  casual- 
dating  stage  when  Margaret  accept- 
ed an  invitation  to  visit  Thorsten- 
son's  Texas   ranch.   After  she  re- 
turned, Margaret  told 
Jenny,  in  luxuri- 
ous detail,  about 
an  evening  they 
had  spent  country- 
dancing  at  a  bar. 
Afterward,  tired  and 
sweaty,    they   had 
driven  out  onto  a 
back   road,   where 
Thorstenson  stopped 
the  truck  and  made 
love  to  Margaret  in 
the  cool  night  air.  After  returning 
from   Texas,    Margaret    took   to 
dressing  in  Thorstenson's  west- 
ern style— tight  blue  jeans  and 
cowboy  boots,  albeit  $8,000 
alligator-hide  boots— and  tool- 
ing around  in  a  new  Hum- 
vee.  Uneasy  over  how  her 
friends  would  react,  however, 
Margaret  told  almost  no  one 
about  Thorstenson. 

Jim    Shields,    who    shared    his 
wife's  concerns  about  the  relation- 
ship, had  several  long  talks  with  Mar- 
garet about  Thorstenson's  intentions. 

"It's  just  a  friendship."  Margaret  in- 
sisted. 

"As  long  as  it's  a  friendship  where 
you're  having  fun.  it's  fine,"  Shields 
counseled.  "But  go  slow.  There's  no  hur- 
ry here 

Margaret  repeatedly  promised  Shields 
thai  she  wo 
to  pro-.  . 
the  pastor's  . 
stenson 

mansion,  spending  \1 
October  at  Margare  dp  to 

Las  Vegas,  Mm  rstei 
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RHINESTONE  COWBOY 
Margaret  and  T.C.  (astride 
Harvey)  at  the  party 
celebrating  their  marriage  on 
Valentine's  Day  1997.  Guests 
dined  under  a  giant  tent,  at 
tables  featuring  centerpieces 
of  gold  cowboy  boots. 
Inset:  the  party  invitation. 


Thorstenson  delayed  dinner 
at  his  wedding  party  by  riding 
Harvey  through  the  front 
door  and  giving  an  impromptu 
show  in  the  marble  foyer. 


a  Rolex  watch  and  a  closet- 
ful  of  western  clothes.  When  the  matter 
of  Thorstenson's  career  came  up,  Mar- 
garet assured  the  Shieldses  he  was  well- 
off  and  came  from  a  prominent  South 
Dakota  ranching  family. 


I 


horstenson  was  well  groomed  and  po- 
lite, calling  most  women   "darlin'," 
Jenny  Shields  couldn't  bring  her- 
ust  him.  It  was  her  fiance,  Dean, 
who  took  an  active  dislike  to 
Al  one  point  Jenny  and 
.;.    Lori.    we   •    in    Margaret's 
baking  cookies  when  Thorsten- 


son came  down  the  stairs  after  a 
workout,  dressed  in  only  a  skimpy 
pair  of  sweaty  gym  shorts.  "His 
wiener  was  holding  up  his  shorts," 
Dean  recalls  in  wonderment.  "I 
looked  at  him,  thinking,  What  the 
hell  are  you  doing?  You're  almost 
naked!  The  whole  time  he  kept 
looking  at  Jen  and  at  Jen's  sis- 
ter." The  two  men  locked  eyes 
for  a  good  5  or  10  seconds. 
Dean's  look  was  a  clear  warning 
to  the  cowboy  to  stay  away  from 
the  Shields  girls.  Thorstenson's 
stare,  as  Dean  interpreted  it,  said 
he  would  look  at  anyone  he  damn 
well  pleased.  Afterward,  Dean 
pleaded  with  Jenny  to  avoid  being 
alone  in  the  house  with  Thorsten- 
son. (Debus  was  unavailable  for 
comment  on  this.) 

In  October,  Margaret  an- 
nounced that  she  and  Thorsten- 
son were  planning  a  Hawaiian 
vacation.  Again,  Jim  sat  Margaret 
down  and  made  her  promise  she 
wouldn't    go    forward    without 
consulting  him.  When  Margaret 
returned  to  the  mansion  on  No- 
vember 12,  she  took  the  phone 
into  another  room  to  have  a  con- 
versation Linda  couldn't  hear.  "I 
think   something   is   going   on," 
Linda  told  her  husband  that  evening 
when  she  returned  home.  Jim  got  a 
bad    feeling.    "I    felt   that   she'd 
done  what  she  shouldn't  have 
done,"  he  remembers.  Just  then 
Margaret  called  and  broke  the 
news.  She  had  gotten  married. 
"Are  you  happy  for  me?" 
she  asked. 

Jim  didn't  know  what  to  say. 
"If  this  truly  makes  you  happy, 
I'm  happy  for  you,"  he  told  her. 
"But  I'm  shocked  that  you  didn't 
tell  me  before."  Afterward  the  pas- 
tor broke  down  and  cried. 
"I'm  sorry,   I'm  just  so  shocked,  I 
can't   be   happy  for  you,"   Jenny  told 
Margaret  the  next  morning. 

As  Margaret  told  the  story,  Thorsten- 
son had  made  his  marriage  proposal  a 
take-it-or-leave-it  proposition.  Gazing 
into  her  eyes  one  evening  in  Hawaii,  he 
proposed  marriage,  but  added  that  it 
was  the  one  and  only  time  he  would 
ever  ask.  (Debus  says  Thorstenson  has 
no  recollection  of  this  stipulation.)  Mar- 
garet, caught  up  in  the  moment,  said 
yes.  The  ceremony  took  place  in  a 
flower-filled  hotel  room.  The  next  night, 
Margaret  told  the  Shieldses,  she  woke 
up   in   what   she  e 
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The  Crystal  Clean  Choice 


Troubled  by  Frizzy  Hair? 

Ouidad's  Deep  Treatment 
conditioner,  a  lotion  for  fnzzy  hair, 
has  been  featured  by  dozens 
of  beauty  editors,  making  Ouidad's 
salon  a  haven  for  those  with  frizzy, 
curly  hair.  For  a  free  brochure 
of  Ouidad's  complete  line  of  hair 
care  products  call  (800)  677-HA1R, 
write  to  Ouidad  at  PO.  Box  80, 
Bethel,  CT  06801,  or  visit 
www.ouidad.com.  VF9709. 


Beginning  in  January  1998, 
the  premier  spa  for  relaxation, 
treatments,  hiking  and  tennis 
just  became  the  premier  spa 
for  golfers.  Now,  you  can  enjoy 
the  relaxing  and  de-stressing 
benefits  of  the  Green  Valley 
Spa  and  play  36  holes  of 
golf  at  no  extra  charge  on  the 
best  golf  course  in  Utah,  as 
named  by  Golf  Digest.  When 
you  call,  ask  about  our  men's 
1/2  price  special.  Green  Valley 
Spa  and  Tennis  Resort, 
St.  George  Utah  (Only  a  few 
minutes  from  Las  Vegas,  NV) 
Call  toll  free  (800)  237-1068. 
www.greenvalleyspa.com 
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Tired  of  not  being  able  to  recreate 
that  salon-style  at  home?  Get  new 
Salon  Grafix.  Its  advanced  formula 
allows  you  to  style,  brush  through, 
and  restyie  again. 
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How  natural  can  you  get?  With  Crystal  Body  Deodorant— 
100%.  Crystal  Body  Deodorant  uses  pure  mineral  salts 
to  form  a  natural  barrier  against  odor-causing  bacteria 
that's  hypo-allergenic  and  won't  stain  your  clothes.  To  use, 
moisten  and  apply.  At  Walgreens,  H.E.B,  Revco,  Drug 
Emporium,  Fred  Meyer,  Arbor  Drug,  Sav-on,  Osco,  Snyder, 
Big  B,  Long's,  Meijer,  Shoprite,  Fedco,  K&B,  Hills, 
Cosmetic  Center,  Randall's  and  Albertson's.  For  info, 
write:  F/T  Ltd.,  Box  756,  Millbrae,  CA  94030,  call 
(800)-829-ROCK  (M-F  9:00-5:00  PST),  e-mail  us  at 
info@thecrystal.com  or  visit  www.thecrystal.com 
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Faster,  Long-Lasting 
Hair  Removal— Painlessly 

Keeps  Hair  From  Growing  Back  Forever 

jt  The  IGlA™  Sure  Hair  Removal  System 
I  uses  safe,  mild,  radio  frequency  to  remo 
fefl  hair  in  seconds  as  electronic  pulses 
penetrate  the  hair  shaft  and  destroy 
unwanted  hair  at  the  roots.  Effective  on  bikini 
lines,  facial  and  body  hair,  it's  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  salon  treatments.  Comes  with  carrying 
case.  Order  now  for  free  Pre-Epilation  Cleansim 
Gel  and  Post-Epilation  Cream.  $129.95  +  $9. 
s/h.  Credit  cards:  1-800-986-9787.  Dept.  VFEL9 
Check/mo.:  IGlA  Direct,  245  8th  Ave.,  Ste.  85.'. 
New  York,  NY  10011. 


A  Fuller  Bustlim! 
Instantly 


With  Magic  Forms 

Help  your  dress  look  its  absolute  best  with  Mad 
Forms.  These  figure-enhancing  forms  immediat  j 
increase  your  bustline  up  to  two  full  cup  sizes, 
adhesives  are  necessary;  simply  slip  the  pads  ii 
your  bra  and  let  the  silicone  gel  warm  and  mold 
your  form.  The  result:  natural-looking  cleavage  an< 
more  flattering  dress!  Special  Offer:  $29.95  +  $9 
s/h.  To  order,  call  800-944-3774. 
Dept:  VFBC9.  Or  send  check/ 
m.o.  to  A-Target  Direct,  Inc., 
245  8th  Ave.,  Ste.  855, 
New  York,  NY  10011. 


Take  Note:  only  for  the  most  discriminating  tast  J 
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CELLEXtC 

"IGH-POTENCY  SERUM 


NET  30  ml./ 1  FLOZ 
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'he  secret  to  youthful  looking  skin  is  out  and  it's  Cellex-C"  Serum.  Dermatologists  everywhere 
are  talking  about  it.  Cellex-C  Serum  contains  a  patented  formula  of  vitamin  C  and  skin  enhancing 
minerals  that  cannot  be  consumed  through  normal  dietary  intake-even  if  your  diet  contains 
more  than  enough  vitamin  C. 

C  is  designed  to  let  your  skin  actually  ..  -sorb  and  benefit  from  the  power  of  vitamin  C, 

id  promote  the  appearance  of  a  smoother,  firmer, 

Cellex-C  products  are  available  in  serum,  cream  and  gel 
for  f; 
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terror,"  finally  hit  by  the  realization  of 
what  she  had  done.  "I  married  a  40- 
year-old  man  I  don't  even  know,"  she 
explained.  "I  just  kept  thinking.  What 
have  you  done?"  Near  panic,  Margaret 
had  telephoned  her  daughter  Trisha  in 
San  Antonio.  But  Trisha,  far  from  being 
alarmed,  calmed  her  mother. 

"Trisha  said  he  was  a  gift  from  God 
and  not  to  worry  about  it,"  recalls  a 
member  of  Margaret's  inner  circle.  "Af- 
ter that,  Margaret  was  fine  with  it.  She 
said  T.C.  was  a  gift  from  God.  [When 
we  heard  that]  we  just  sat  there  saying, 
'Oh,  Trisha,  what  are  you  saying?'" 
(Trisha  doesn't  recall  using  the  words 
"gift  from  God.") 


Bne  night,  not  long  after  returning 
from  Hawaii,  Thorstenson  sprang  a 
second  surprise  on  his  new  wife.  He 
wanted  to  buy  a  ranch  in  Arizona.  The 
Orinda  house  was  Dean's,  he  said;  he 
wanted  one  they  could  call  their  own. 
Already,  Thorstenson  had  begun  calling 
her  "Margee"  in  a  conscious  ef- 
fort to  distance  her  from  her 
earlier  life.  And,  Thorsten- 
son said,  he  had  a  place  in 
mind:  a  sprawling,  $1.7  mil- 
lion stone  ranch  house  with 
a  barn  and  several  acres  of 
corrals  in  north  Scottsdale. 
At  first  Margaret  resisted, 
but  she  gave  in  when  she 
saw  how  much  it  meant  to 
Thorstenson.  The  only  hang-up 
came  when  Margaret  learned 
that  Thorstenson  had  put  his 
name  alone  on  the  title.  "Mar 
garet  was  so  hurt  by  that,  you  just 
can't  believe  it,"  says  a  close  friend. 
"She  made  him  change  it."  ("It  never 
happened,"  says  Debus.) 

Jim  Shields  opposed  the  move  to  Ari- 
zona. "She  would  say,  'We  love  each  oth- 
er,'" Shields  recalls.  "And  I  would  say, 
'You  can't  love  each  other.  You  don't 
even  know  each  other.  Love  comes  from 
time  and  growing  together.'  At  that 
point  she'd  always  change  the  argu- 
ment: She'd  say,  'But  I  like  him  .  .  .  and 
it  can  grow.'" 

Margaret  had  not   announced  her 
marriage  publicly,  but  news  of  it  final- 
ly broke  in  a  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
gossip  column  the  first  week  of  Janu- 
ary. Margaret  belatedly  announced  a 
£    wedding  reception  for  Valentine's  Day 
•    at  the  Orinda  estate  and  plunged  into 
\   preparations  with  Michael  Simons.  It 
£    was  the  kind  of  evening  Margaret  was 
!    famous  for:  122  guests,  including  Amy 


Tan  and  Tony  La  Russa,  the  manager 
of  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals,  dining  on 
pork  and  garlic  mashed  potatoes  under 
a  giant  tent  on  the  front  terrace.  Each 
table  featured  as  a  centerpiece  a  pair 
of  gold-painted  cowboy  boots  studded 
with  180  red  rhinestones.  Dinner  was 
slightly  delayed  when  Thorstenson  rode 
Harvey  through  the  front  door  and 
gave  an  impromptu  show  in  the  black- 
and-white  marble  foyer,  eliciting  cheers 
from  the  guests. 

The  real  spectacle,  though,  came  in 
private,  when,  according  to  two  of  Mar- 
garet's former  employees,  she  presented 
Thorstenson  with  his  wedding  gift:  a 
wire  transfer  for  $3  million.  (De- 
bus denies  this.)  If  Thorstenson 
gave  Margaret  a  wedding  gift,  no 
one  saw  it.  Margaret  also  bought 
her  new  husband  a  new  trailer 
for  his  buffalo  and  horses,  along 
with  a  shocking-pink  semitruck, 
adorned  with  zigzagging  neon 
lines,  to  pull  it.  (Debus  says  they 


"Margaret  wanted  to  kiss 
and  cuddle  and  stuff,  and  T.C. 
didn't  like  that.  He  talked  to 
me  all  the  time,  saying,  'She  is 
driving  me  insane/" 


commissioned.  A  deliveryman  bringing 
in  the  $6,000  poo!  table  was  amazed  at 
the  spread.  "Does  buffalo  work  pay  this 
well?"  he  asked  Thorstenson.  The  cow- 
boy just  smiled. 

Away  from  the  spotlight,  the  Shields 
family  felt,  the  marriage  was  already  en- 
countering difficulties.  Once  in  Scotts- 
dale, Thorstenson  left  on  a  series  of 
trips,  to  rodeos,  to  Texas  to  check  on 
his  ranch,  to  Minnesota  to  see  his  18- 
year-old  son,  Cody.  Margaret  stayed 
home,  alone  and  unhappy.  "She  was  a 
fish  out  of  water  here  in  Scottsdale,  be- 
cause she  didn't  know  anyone,"  says 
Grinnell.  "She  really  needed  a  friend." 


bought  it  together.)  "She 
thought  the  more  toys  she  bought  him, 
the  happier  T.C.  would  be,"  says  a 
close  friend. 

I  fter  the  party  the  newlyweds  began 

II  settling  into  the  new  house  in  Scotts- 
/ 1  dale.  Margaret  launched  into  an  ex- 
tensive remodeling  in  a  style  she  thought 
Thorstenson  would  like.  "The  whole 
house  was  done  very,  very  western- 
cowboy  western,  not  Santa  Fe  or  Cali- 
fornia western— very,  very  cowboy,"  re- 
members Vicky  Grinnell,  the  decorator 
who  helped  Margaret  find  such  items  as 
a  leather-framed  mirror  adorned  with 
longhorns.  They  had  ordered  his-and-her 
trees  to  plant  in  the  yard,  and  Thorsten- 
son chipped  in  a  sign  he  liked:  buffalo 
xing.  The  piece  de  resistance  was  a 
$195,000  pair  of  bronze  buffalo  Margaret 


THESE  BOOTS 
ARE  MADE  FOR  WALKIN' 
Margaret  and  T.C.  beside  Harvey's 
trailer,  April  1997.  At  T.C  s  urging,  the 
couple  bought  a  $1.7  million  ranch  home 
with  a  bam  and  corrals  in  Scottsdale, 
and  redecorated  it  "very,  very  cowboy." 


At  every  juncture  Margaret  looked  for 
excuses  to  go  home  to  Orinda.  After 
one  trip  back,  she  returned  to  Scotts- 
dale to  find  a  number  of  extra  miles  on 
her  Rolls-Royce.  According  to  a  close 
family  friend,  Margaret  confronted 
Thorstenson,  who  confessed  that  he 
and  some  friends  had  used  the  car  to 
visit  strip  bars.  (Debus  was  unavailable 
for  comment  on  this.)  After  that,  Mar- 
garet made  a  point  of  keeping  her  car 
keys  with  her.  She  was  starting  to  grow 
uneasy  at  the  amount  of  money  Thor- 
stenson was  spending.  When  Jenny 
came  across  a  chec/  Margaret  had 
written  him  for  $10,01)0  for  unspecified 
"household  expenses"— but  had  never 
mentioned— she  sent  it  to  a  local  bank 
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to  have  Margaret's  handwriting  checked. 
(The  bank  confirmed  her  signature.) 

To  several  relatives,  as  well  as  such 
friends  as  Rosie  Grier,  Margaret  said 
she  was  very  happy.  The  Shields  family 
thought  differently.  On  April  20,  Jenny 
and  Jim  flew  to  Scottsdale  to  visit  Mar- 
garet, who  had  begged  them  to  come 
down,  on  the  pretense  of  wanting  help 
with  some  paperwork.  They  both  knew 
she  was  just  lonely. 

On  their  last  night  in  Arizona,  while 
Thorstenson  was  off  tending  to  the  buf- 
falo, the  Shieldses  sipped  coffee  with 
Margaret,  who  took  the  opportunity  to 
spill  out  her  misery.  She  missed  her 
friends,  she  said.  And  she  was  uncom- 
fortable with  Thorstenson's  friends, 
three  hard-looking  ranch  hands  who 
seemed  to  shadow  them  everywhere 
they  went.  She  and  Thorstenson 
rarely  had  sex  anymore,  she 
moaned,  joking  that  she  thought 


THE  BREAKUP  OF  OUR  CAMP 

Right.  Margaret  Thorstenson  with 

her  pastor,  Jim  Shields,  in  the 

jet  boat  the  Thorstensons  later  took  on 

the  fatal  camping  trip.  Below,  the 

aid  station  where  T.C.  called  for  help 

after  Margaret  disappeared. 


her  husband  must  be  having  a  ho- 
mosexual  affair   with   one   of  the 
ranch  hands.  He  had  to  be  getting  sex 
somewhere. 

"Margaret,  if  you  had  to  do  this  all 
over  again,  would  you  do  it?"  Jenny 
asked. 

Margaret  was  growing  teary.  "No," 
she  said 

aftt  r  Margaret' 
|  om        r        -  m         ranch  nan 
I 
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ended  up  granting  a  single,  brief  inter- 
view for  free,  during  which  he  revealed 
nothing  that  would  incriminate  Thor- 
stenson. Then  he  went  into  hiding, 
where  he  is  trying  to  write  a  book  on 
the  case.  Kosta  says  in  an  interview 
with  Vanity  Fair  that  he  knows  where 
Thorstenson  was  getting  sex— from  a 
young  girlfriend  he  visited  regularly 
and  once  brought  to  the  ranch  itself  for 
a  loud  bout  of  athletic  sex  when  Mar- 
garet was  away. 

"We  had  a  saying,  kind  of  a  joke. 
T.C.  would  say,  'I  need  to  go  get 
feed,'"  says  Kosta.  "He  would  take 
three  to  five  hours  to  'get  feed'  when  it 
should've  taken  a  few  minutes.  He  was 
[really]  going  over  to  the  girlfriend's 
house  to  get  laid."  (Larry  Debus  denies 
Thorstenson    had    a    mistress.)    Kosta 


"The  phone  was  very 
staticky  when  we  talked.... 
I  don't  really  know  what 
Margaret  said....  But  I  am 
positive  she  was  scared.77 


zona. 

station, 

I 
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says  Thorstenson  complained  incessant- 
ly about  Margaret  and  went  to  increas- 
ingly excessive  lengths  to  avoid  spend- 
ing time  with  her,  for  instance,  "losing" 
her  on   one   of  their   nightly  bicycle 
rides.  "He  called  me  from  a  pay  phone 
and  I  picked  him  up  and  we  went  to  a 
titty  bar."  says  Kosta.  "Whenever  she 
round,  she  always  wanted  to  kiss 
lie  and  stuff,  and  he  didn't 
said]  she  was  a  horny  old 
miked  to  me  all  the  time, 
'   fucking  bitch  is  driv- 
(Larry  Debus  says 


there  was  no  tension  in  the  marriage: 
"These  two  were  like  little  kids  in  love.") 
Yet,  according  to  Kosta,  Thorsten- 
son was  considering  a  divorce,  and  was 
consulting  with  a  Texas  attorney  at  the 
time  of  Margaret's  death.  Margaret 
had  similar  concerns.  In  the  weeks  be- 
fore her  death,  she  talked  several  times 
with  her  old  boyfriend  John  Nejedly. 
the  former  Contra  Costa  district  attor- 
ney. Since  Dean  Lesher's  death  she  had 
taken  to  calling  Nejedly  from  time  to 
time,  but  in  those  last  conversations  be- 
fore her  death,  the  talks  took  on  a 
sharply  different  tone.  "She  had  some 
misgivings  about  [the  marriage],"  says 
Nejedly. 

By  this  time  Margaret  appears  to 
have  made  a  startling  discovery:  the 
existence  of  Kathi  Thorstenson.  T.C. 
had  never  mentioned  his  second  wife. 
Some  of  Margaret's  friends  sug- 
gest that  Nejedly,  in  an  effort  to 
poke  into  Thorstenson's  back- 
ground, may  have  uncovered 
the  marriage.  Nejedly  won't 
confirm  or  deny  it.  And  it's  un- 
clear whether  she  confronted 
Thorstenson  with  her  discovery. 
Whatever  the  case,  Margaret, 
who  had  long  championed 
battered-women's  causes  in  Con- 
tra Costa  County,  apparently  did 
not  learn  of  Kathi  Thorstenson's 
allegations  of  wife  beating. 

On  Sunday,  May  4,  after  re- 
turning to  Scottsdale  from  a 
quick  trip  to  the  Texas  ranch, 
Margaret  turned  65,  and  en- 
joyed a  quiet  birthday  celebra- 
tion with  Jeff  Kosta;  Thor- 
stenson had  given  her  a  new 
horse  but,  according  to  Kosta, 
remained  in  Texas  for  her 
birthday.  The  next  morning 
she  flew  back  to  Orinda  for  a 
trustees'  meeting  for  the  foun- 
dation, then  met  with  her  at- 
torney Keith  Schiller  to  pick  up  a 
proposed  "postnuptial"  agreement  that 
would  sharply  limit  Thorstenson's  bene- 
fits in  a  divorce.  Both  Schiller  and  Jim 
Shields  had  been  urging  Margaret  to  fi- 
nalize the  agreement  for  some  time, 
but,  according  to  Jeff  Kosta,  Thorsten- 
son had  repeatedly  put  off  Margaret's 
requests  that  he  sign  it,  and  had  avoid- 
ed traveling  to  Orinda  because  the  pa- 
pers were  there. 

When  Margaret  returned  to  Scottsdale 
that  Wednesday,  she  brought  the  agree- 
ment and  presented  it  to  Thorstenson. 
According  to  Kosta  and  the  Shields  fam- 
ily, he  refused  to  sign.  "They  got  into  an 
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argument  over  it;  it  was  preth  tense, 
says  Kosta.  "He  pretty  much  said,  'We'll 
deal  with  this  later.'"  Jim  Shields  got  an- 
gry. "If  the  guy  won't  sign  this,  you  get 
on  a  plane  and  come  home"  he  told 
Margaret.  (Debus  says  he's  never  heard 
of  any  postnuptial  agreement.) 


Thorstenson  later  told  reporters  that 
he  and  Margaret  had  taken  their 
first,  brief  camping  trip  the  follow- 
ing Sunday,  Mother's  Day,  and  that 
Margaret  had  enjoyed  it.  Several  peo- 
ple close  to  Margaret,  however,  gave 
conflicting  accounts  of  an  incident  that 
day  which  later  attracted  the  attention 
of  investigators.  As  Linda  Shields  un- 
derstood what  Margaret  told  her  in  a 
Monday-morning  phone  call,  Thorsten- 
son had  taken  her  on  a  ride  in  their 
Jeep  on  a  winding  desert  road.  At  one 
point,  Margaret  had  bent  down  to  tie 
her  shoe.  As  she  fixed  her  laces,  she 
claimed,  Thorstenson  started  fiddling 
with  her  seat  belt.  She  quickly  sat  up- 
right as  he  sharply  turned  the  steering 
wheel.  Had  she  not  held  on  to  her  seat 
belt,  Margaret  insisted,  she  would  have 
been  flung  from  the  Jeep. 

"The  phone  was  very  staticky 
when  we  talked,"  says  Linda. 
"The  seat-belt  thing,  I  don't 
really  know  what  she  said. 
I  can't  be  positive.  But  I 
am  positive  she  was  scared. 
She    was    afraid    of   her 
husband."  Linda  wanted 
to  know  more,  but  she 
says    Margaret    abruptly 
ended   the   conversation, 
saying,  "Someone's  com- 
ing in,   I  gotta  go."  Their 
talk  deeply  worried  Linda.  "I 
was  sick  to  my  stomach  all 
day,"  she  says. 

Sheriff's  investigators  later 
discounted  this  conversation  af- 
ter talking  to  Margaret's  daughter 
Trisha.  who  said  her  mother  didn't 
mention  the  incident  to  her  in  a  call 
later  that  day.  Jeff  Kosta  downplayed 
the  incident  as  well,  saying  that  Mar- 
garet had  called  Thorstenson  "my 
hero"  for  saving  her  from  falling  from 
the  Jeep.  Whatever  the  case,  Margaret 
had  settled  down  by  noon  on  Monday. 
When  Vicky  Grinneli  arrived  around 
then,  Margaret  was  lying  on  the  floor 
exercising  with  her  trainer  and  joking 
about  the  incident. 

The  next  day,  Tuesday,  was  the  fourth 
anniversary  of  Dean  [  death.  Jen- 

ny spoke  with  Margaret  by  p. 
al  times.  Thorstenson  later  told  investi- 


gators that  the  idea  to  leave  on  an  im- 
promptu camping  trip  late  that  afternoon 
had  been  Margaret's.  If  so,  she  failed  to 
mention  it  to  Jenny,  in  whom  she  confid- 
ed the  tiniest  details  of  each  day. 

"Jenny,  go  buy  me  some  orange  spice 
tea,"  Margaret  instructed  her  assistant  in 
a  call  placed  at  about  5:15  p.m.  "Buy  six 
packs  for  Orinda,  six  packs  for  Scotts- 
dale,  and  overnight  it  to  me." 

"O.K.,"  Jenny  replied.  It  was  the  last 
time  Jenny  spoke  to  her  boss. 

Jeff  Kosta  says  that  Margaret  was 
excited  about  the  trip.  Late  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  Kosta  and  Margaret  waited 
in  the  driveway  for  Thorstenson  to  ap- 
pear. Unbeknownst  to  Margaret,  Kosta 
claims,  Thorstenson  had  spent  the  af- 
ternoon "getting  feed"  with  his  girl- 
friend. When  he  finally  returned 
around  seven,  the  couple  loaded  the 
new  gear  into  their  pickup  truck, 
hitched  up  the  jet  boat,  and  headed 
north  toward  Bartlett  Lake,  arriving 
shortly  before  sunset.  They  slid  the 
boat  into  the  water  at  the  boat  ramp, 
then  split  up  to  meet  at  their  campsite 
at  Quarry  Point,  Thorstenson  driving 
the  truck.  Margaret  taking  the  boat.  Af- 


"I  wish  it  would  have  been  me 
that  drowned  and  not  her,"  says  T.C. 
"Some  people  are  hunting  for 
something  that  isn't  there.  They're 
trying  to  make  it  a  witch-hunt." 


to  the  truck  to  sleep,  he  looked  for  her 
there  in  vain.  He  said  he  walked  up  and 
down  the  shoreline  calling  his  wife's 
name  for  20  or  30  minutes,  to  no  avail. 
It  was  at  that  point,  he  said,  that  he  no- 
ticed the  boat  was  missing.  He  checked 
the  fishermen's  campsite,  but  they  were 
gone.  Now  growing  seriously  worried. 
Thorstenson  said,  he  decided  to  load 
their  gear  into  the  truck  and  find  help. 
He  drove  back  to  the  road  and  headed 
for  the  marina,  where  he  called  from  the 
sheriff's  aid  station. 

The  next  morning,  as  helicopters  hov- 
ered low  over  Bartlett  Lake  looking  for 
Margaret's  body,  Jenny  Shields  left  a  se- 
ries of  messages  on  the  answering  ma- 
chine in  Scottsdale.  "Margaret,  where 
are  you?  I'm  worried  about  you,"  she 
told  the  machine.  "Don't  do  this  to  me." 


ter  tying  the  boat's  mooring  line  to  a 
rock,  they  pitched  camp  away  from  the 
water,  lit  a  campfire,  and  unrolled  their 
sleeping  bags.  With  dinner  Thorstenson 
drank  beer  while  Margaret  sipped 
champagne.  Thorstenson  emphasized 
that  neither  drank  much  and  certainly 
couldn't  have  been  considered  drunk. 
At  one  point,  Thorstenson  volunteered, 
he  walked  over  to  a  group  of  four  fish- 
ermen camped  nearby  and  asked  them 
to  turn  down  their  music.  He  said  the 

iuple  turned  in  about  10:30. 

Thorstenson  said  he  woke  at  3:30  to 
i  .1  that  Margaret  wasn't  in  her  sleep- 
ing bag.  Thinking  she  might  have  gone 


I  fter  sitting  in  the  aid  station  all  day, 

II  Thorstenson  emerged  to  identify  Mar- 
/ 1  garet's  body  by  her  scars.  He  told 
sheriff's  investigators  he  had  no  idea 
what  had  happened,  but  speculated  that 
Margaret  had  awakened  during  the  night 
to  check  on  the  boat.  She  must  have 
clambered  in  and  somehow  found  her- 
self adrift,  then  decided  to  remove  her 

clothes  and  swim  back  to  shore. 
A  team  of  investigators  fanned 
to  check  his  story,  fly- 
ing to  the  Bay  Area  to  in- 
terview Margaret's  fam- 
ily and  friends  and 
to  Montana  to  see 
Kathi  Thorstenson. 
As  newspapers  in 
California  and  Ari- 
zona splashed  the 
story  across  their  front 
pages,  investigators  em- 
phasized that  they  were 
not  conducting  a  murder 
inquiry,  and  that  Thorstenson 
was  not  considered  a  suspect. 
A  week  later,  nearly  500  people  ap- 
peared at  the  Dean  Lesher  Regional 
Center  for  the  Arts  to  file  past  Mar- 
garet's body.  Dressed  in  a  St.  John 
white  knit  suit  with  silver  threads  and 
buttons,  and  holding  a  prayer  book  and 
a  tiny  cross  made  of  gold  nuggets,  she 
lay  in  a  casket  surrounded  by  flowers;  a 
team  led  by  Michael  Simons  had  done 
her  hair  and  makeup.  Thorstenson 
showed  up  wearing  black  Levi's  and  a 
black  hat,  and  told  a  reporter,  "We 
were  really  happy,  especially  the  last  two 
weeks.  .  .  .  I'm  just  tired  of  being 
grilled,  first  by  the  authorities,  then  by 
the  press.  They've  been  twisting  every- 
thing around.  They  shouldn't  say  things 
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without  knowing  the  facts."  One  of 
Margaret's  daughters,  Wendi  Alves,  pro- 
claimed the  family's  support  for  Thor- 
stenson,  and  told  of  hearing  her  moth- 
er's voice  from  beyond  the  grave.  "She 
is  so  happy,  so  joyous,"  said  Alves.  "It's 
wonderful,  it's  such  a  comfort,  to  know 
your  mother  is  at  peace  and  is  having 
such  a  great  time." 

Privately,  the  Shields  family  was  aghast 
at  the  daughters'  comments.  They  be- 
gan combing  through  Margaret's  phone 
and  expense  records,  looking  for  any- 
thing that  might  give  them  a  clue  as  to 
what  happened.  A  month  later,  when 
Jim  and  Linda  Shields  first  spoke  with 
me  at  a  Starbucks  in  downtown  La- 
fayette, they  said  they  still  hadn't  fully 
revealed  their  suspicions  to  the  daugh- 
ters. "Why  go  where  you're  not  want- 
ed?" Linda  asked.  "They  seem  so 
supportive  of  him,  I  certainly  don't 
feel  it's  my  role  to—' 

"And  with  good  reason,"  Jim  in- 
terjected. "The  girls  do  not  know 
what  we  know." 

The  week  before,  in  fact,  Mar- 
garet's daughters,  brushing  aside 
Kami  Thorstenson's  allegations  of 
abuse,  had  publicly  backed  his 
right  to  perform  his  buffalo  act  at 
a  long-scheduled  benefit  for  Mar- 
garet's favorite  charity.  Battered 
Women's  Alternatives.  Not  until 
days  before  the  show  was  his  ap- 
pearance canceled. 

Ten    minutes    into    the    second 
quarter  of  the  football  game  at 
the  San  Jose  Arena,  when  the 
woeful  San  Jose  SaberCats  man-    ^up. 
age  their  first  touchdown,  the  buffalo    : 
charges    onto    the     field.     Thor- 
stenson,  attired  in  white  hat,  shaggy' 
chaps,  and  a  green  SaberCats  football 
jersey,  guides  the  giant  creature  out  to 
midficld,  swinging  a  pair  of  knotted  or- 
ange T-shirts,  which  he  ultimately  tosses 
into    the    crowd.    There    are    a    few 
whoops  and  hollers;  no  one,  as  team 
officials  feared,  boos.  At  halftime  Thor- 
stenson  returns  and  runs  through  Har- 
vey s  tricks— backing  up.  sliding  sideways, 
lying  down.  For  the  finale  the  animal 
tries  to  put  all  four  hooves  atop  a  small 
metal  pedestal   but   repeatedly  misses, 
once  knocking  it  over,  twice  slipping 
off.  Thorstenson  nails  the  trick  on  the 
fourth  try  and  triumphantly  circl< 
field,  waving  his  hat  and  smiling  bi     i  I 
ly,   the  smell   of  buffalo   perspiration 
trailing  faintly  in  his  wa! 

Before  the  game,  Thors!  js  no 

indication  he  is  annoyed  -.mall 


pack  of  reporters  and  photographers  who 
have  come  to  cover  his  return  to  buffalo 
riding,  just  2b  days  after  Margaret's  body 
was  dragged  from  Bartlett  Lake.  In  Ari- 
zona the  news  has  broken  that  he  has 
stopped  cooperating  with  investigators 
and  declined  to  take  a  polygraph  test. 
When  a  reporter  from  a  Phoenix  televi- 
sion crew,  standing  on  top  of  a  pickup 
truck  to  film  his  arrival,  shouts,  "T.C., 
what  about  the  polygraph?"  he  smiles 
and  yells  back,  "Let  me  take  care  of  busi- 
ness first."  When  a  trio  of  photographers 
make  their  way  back  to  his  pink 
semi  to  snap  a  few  pictures,  he 
obliges  them  with  a  little  beef- 
cake, peeling  off  his  white 
T-shirt  and  changing  into  the 
football  jersey.  Over  dinner 
in  the  pressroom  he  shares  a 


an  accident.  Some  people  are  hunting  for 
something  that  isn't  there.  They're  trying 
to  make  it  a  witch-hunt.  They  should 
stick  to  the  facts,  what  is  on  paper."  In 
their  private  talks,  Jeff  Kosta  says,  Thor- 
stenson has  consistently  denied  any  in- 
volvement in  Margaret's  death. 

"A  lot  of  people  may  be  saying  [it's 
murder],  but  it  don't  mean  anything," 
says  Sheriff  Joe  Arpaio,  leaning  back  at 
his  desk  in  downtown  Phoenix  three 
weeks  before  his  press  conference  clear- 
ing Thorstenson.  "If  someone  out  there 
wants  to  write  a  Columbo  story,  they'll 


I've  always  wanted  publicity, 
but  never  like  this,"  says 
T.C.  "I'm  sure  Margaret  would 
have  wanted  publicity 
for  me,  but  never  like  this . . .  " 


>  "fOfc 


SOLO  IN  A  BOLO 

T.C.  atop  Harvey  Wallbanger  in  the  rodeo  ring 
just  weeks  after  Margaret's  death.  A  charity  event 
benefiting  battered  women  recently  canceled 
his  act  after  learning  of  wife-beating  allegations. 


few  words  with  a  reporter  from  the 
Contra  Costa  Times  and  smiles  when  the 
other  reporters  are  mentioned.  "I've  al- 
ways wanted  publicity,  but  never  like 
this.  I'm  sure  Margaret  would  have 
wanted  publicity  for  me,  but  never  like 
this,"  he  says  with  a  little  laugh. 

week  later  I  reach  him  at  his  Scotts- 

dale  home.  Thorstenson  declines  to 

It;   interviewed  in  person,  citing  his 

s  advice.  But  over  the  telephone, 

1  wish  it  would  have  been  me 

led  i  id  not  her.  An  accident  is 


want  to  say  there's  some  mystery 
here.  As  of  now,  we  have  no  evi- 
dence to  indicate  foul  play  is  in- 
volved. You  gotta  go  by  physical 
evidence.  And,  quite  frankly 
we're  not  going  nowhere." 

Just  how  much  money  Thor- 
stenson will  receive  from  Mar- 
garet's estate  is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable speculation.  According 
to  several  people  familiar  with 
Margaret's  will,  he  may  inherit  as 
much  as  $5  million— but  not  if  Mar- 
garet's daughters  or  the  estate's 
trustees,  including  Jim  Shields,  can 
stop  the  payout.  By  mid-July  the  trust- 
ees had  hired  a  detective  to  investigate 
Margaret's  death,  as  had  Roxanne  Gib- 
son, one  of  Margaret's  daughters.  Spec- 
ulating that  Thorstenson  may  have 
omitted  mention  of  his  second  wife  on 
his  marriage  certificate,  the  trustees 
have  explored  whether  they  can  have 
the  union  with  Margaret  annulled. 
Friends  say  that  Thorstenson,  mean- 
while, is  already  laying  plans  to  spend 
some  of  his  newfound  wealth.  Accord- 
ing to  Jeff  Kosta,  he  is  scouting  loca- 
tions in  the  Phoenix  area  where  he  can 
open  his  own  strip  bar— a  contention 
his  attorney  denies.  □ 
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Name  and  occupation:  Russell  Crowe,  actor.  Provenance:  Australia.  Age:  33. 

Frightened  audiences  in:  Romper  Stamper  ( playing  a  deranged  skinhead)  and  ( Iriuosiiy 

(playing  an  even  more  deranged  serial  killer).  Soon  to  be  playing  the  good  guy  in:  L.A.  Confidential,  with  Kim  Basinger, 

and  Breaking  Up,  with  Salma  Hayek.  Have  you  forsaken  the  outback  for  Hollywood?  "I've  got  a  little  properly 

out  in  the  bush  with, horses  and  cows  and  chickens  and  stufTltke  that."  That  makes  for  quite  a  commute:  "I'm  very  privileged 

1  just  get  on  the  plane  and  go  to  work,  but  1  also  know  where  1  come  from."  Are  there  characters  or  roles  you  aspire 

to  play?  -When  I  was  younger  I  wanted  to  play  Molieie  oi  ShjJvc^M^'but  with  the  big  onslaught  of  Shakespeare  in  ll 

lew  years  in  the  cinema.  I've  lost  iuleresl.  I  think  it's  a;t;eal'wastpOTBiergj  to  covel  things."  Speaking  of  coveting, 

how  about  Kim  Basinger?  "How  about  Kim  Basinger!  Kim  isjust  aplictionic|^;aetrcssvw  , 

We  treated  each  other  with  a  ureal  di-;il  ofivsnert  :ini1  .■ift'ci>iion  "    iJFSR  ■■•;''' 
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From  top: 
a  poster  advertising 
'    British  Railways 
\   designed  by  Abram 
Games,  1951; 
fashion  illustrator 
Gordon  Conway 
captures  the  Jazz  Age, 
1924:  watchmaker 
TAG  Heuer's  dashboard 

vnograph  for 
mtomobiles  and 
•planes,  circa  7930. 


...  ANTHONY  LUKAS'S  engaging  true-crime  thriller,  Big 
Trouble  (Simon  &  Schuster),  finished  shortly  before  his 
June  death,  spins  the  wheel  of  time  back  to  the  turn -of  - 
the-century  murder  of  a  former  Idaho  governor, 
embroiling  legendary  dick  Pinkerton  James  McParlan 
and  Clarence  Darrow,  defender  of  the  great  unwashed. 
Also  this  month:  In  TAG  Heuer:  Mastering  Time  (As- 
I  souline),  GISBERT  L.  BRUNNER  records  with  jewel-like 
mm  -'  precision  the  work  of  the  luxury  European  watchmak- 
M  '  er.  WILL  SELF'S  Great  Apes  (Grove)  is  a  fur -flying 
Wm  W  satire  of  Swiftian  proportions  in  which  all  London 
^^^^  ■  has  been  transformed  into  a  planet  of  the  apes.  The 
masterful  short  stories  in  DEBORAH  EISENBERG'S  All  Around  Atlantis 
(Farrar,  Straus  &  Giroux)  focus  on  troubled  souls  loosed  from  their 
moorings.  A  little  boy  dukes  it  out  with  comic-book  foes  like  pirates, 
Martians,  and  mountain  lions  in  JULES  FEIFFER'S  picture  book, 
Meanwhile  . . .  (HarperCollins).  Crown  SANDRA  TSING  LOH  the 
acerbic  queen  of  the  Crate  &  Barrel  crowd— her  witty  novel,  If  You 
Lived  Here,  You  'd  Be  Home  by  Now  ( Riverhead),  stars  a  parade  of 
irony-afflicted,  insuranceless  Gen-Xers  who  dream  of  hitting 
the  big  time  in  L.A.  or  at  least  owning  a  sofa.  An  eccentric  writer 
flees  her  familiar  middle-class  life  in  the  venerable  MARGARET 
DRABBLE'S  enchanting  novel  Tlie  Witch  of  Exmoor  (Harcourt 
Brace).  Baby-boomers,  reach  for  your  wallets:  BILL  GEIST'S  Tl\e 
Big  Five-Oh!  (Morrow)  is  a  riotous  look  at  boomer  bummers 
such  as  the  urge  to  own  a  motorcycle,  being  the  oldest  person  at 
a  concert,  and— horror  of  horrors— buying  relaxed-fit  jeans.  On 
History  (New  Press)  collects  the  best  essays  of  eminent  British 
historian  ERIC  HOBSBAWM.  EDMUND  WHITE'S  Tlie  Farewell 
Symphony  (Knopf)  is  the  final  installment  in  his  elegiac  auto- 
biographical trilogy.  W.  C.  Fields,  the  peerless  comic  and 
outlandish  self-mythologizer,  comes  to  life  in  SIMON  LOUVISH'S 
Man  on  the  Flying  Trapeze  (Norton).  In  Gordon  Conway: 
Fashioning  a  New  Woman  (University  of  Texas),  RAYE  VIRGINIA  ALLEN 
etches  the  history  of  the  Jazz  Age  Vanity  Fair  illustrator  who  captured  the 
heat  and  elegance  of  flapper-era  beauties.  ANDREW  and  LESLIE  COCK- 
BURN  reveal  the  potential  dangers  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union's  nuclear  stockpile  in  One  Point  Safe  (Anchor). 
A  mother  and  daughter  take  a  revealing  road  trip 
through  the  1950s  South  in  SUSAN  THAMES'S  poignant 
first  novel,  Til  Be  Home  Late  Tonight  ( Villard).  MARTIN 
KNELMAN'S  Laughing  on  the  Outside  (St.  Martin's)  cele- 
brates the  genius  of  the  late  Canadian  funnyman  John  Candy.  DENIS 
JOHNSON'S  Already  Dead  (HarperCollins)  features  a  Faulknerian  tapes- 
try of  outsiders,  misfits,  and  lowlifes.  Artist  DAMIEN 
HIRST,  renowned  for  floating  expired  creatures  in 
formaldehyde,  opens  up  his  head  in  /  Want  to  Spend 
the  Rest  of  My  Life  Everywhere,  with  Everyone,  One 
to  One,  Always,  Forever,  Now  (Monacelli).  It's  an 
ad,  ad,  ad,  ad  world:  DAVID  BERNSTEIN'S  Adver- 
tising Outdoors  (Phaidon)  celebrates  the  ingenu- 
ity of  billboards  from  Roman  murals  shilling 
wine  to  Times  Square  billboards  selling 
smokes,  sex,  and  sin.  And,  finally,  SEALE 
BALLINGER  beatifies  the  spitfires,  Jezebels, 
and  steel  magnolias  of  the  New  and  Old 
South  in  Hell's  Belles  (Conari  Press),  which 
includes  honorary  southern  belle  Truman 
Capote's  bon  mot  "I  don't  care  what  any- 
body says  about  me  as  long  as  it  isn't 
true."  Amen!  — elissa  schappell 
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Control  freak. 


You  know  the  type. 

Needs  everything  to  be  perfect. 
In  order.  And  won't  stop  'til  it  is. 

Which  is  what  makes  Clinique's 
new  Moisture  In-Control  so  ideal  for 
oilier  skin. 

It  keeps  everything  under  control. 

Too  much  oil?  It  minimizes  it. 

Uneven  texture?  It  equalizes  it. 

And  because  even  oilier  skin 
needs  hydration  at  times,  in 
certain  places,  Moisture  In-Control 


does  that  too. 

But  of  course,  not  too  much. 
And  in  its  own  measured  way. 

In  fact,  Moisture  In-Control's 
unique  technology  is  so  focused  on 
keeping  oilier  skin  in  a  wonderfully 
even  place,  you  might  call  it  totally 
obsessive. 

Or,  you  might  call  it  your  new 
best  friend. 

Clinique. 
(K\\    dy  Tested.  100%  Fragrance  Free. 


www.clinique.com 


Nice  Pant© 

there  are  lots  of  ways  to  feel  nice,  we  make  (Deveral  of  them.  (  classic;. 
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Roald  and  the 

giant  feat: 

an  illustrated  treasury 

for  all  time 


t's  a  fact  that  must  be  faced  by  every  mom 
and  pop.  There  comes  that  awful  day  when 
innocence  is  somehow  lost  and  the  Beren- 
stain  Bears  just  won't  cut  it.  Say  a  moist 
farewell  to  your  freckle-faced  boy  and  your 
pigtailed  cherubina.  They  may  or  may  not  favor  you 
with  a  glance  and  a  wave  over  the  shoulder  as  they 
cross  the  enchanted  frontier  into  Dahl-land. 
(Though,  if  you  learn  to  be  very,  very  good,  you  may 
get  them  back.  But  the  Pied  Piper  will  have  had 
them  in  his  thrall,  and  it  will  show.) 

Those  searching  for  a  map  of  the  Piper's  domain 
may  rummage  with  profit  through  a  new  compendium. 
The  Roald  Dahl  Treasury— out  next  month  from  Viking- 
teaches  grown-ups  to  lip-read  and  then  lisp  the  names  of 
Willy  Wonka,  Matilda,  and  the  Oompa-Loompas.  Of 
course,  they  can't  be  expected  to  understand  everything 
at  first.  But  the  exercise  is  worthwhile  for  instilling 
character  and  curiosity.  In  The  BFG  (Big  Friendly  Giant). 


the  child  is  urged 
to  acquaint  himself  with  a  book 
called  Nicholas  Nickleby,  by  an  author  named 
"Dahl's  Chickens."  And,  just  as  you  can't  have  the  pathos 
of  Smike  without  the  cruelty  of  Wackford  Squeers,  so  you 
can't  appreciate  Dahl  unless  you  have  a  taste  for  the 
grotesque  as  well  as  the  innocent.  A  weakness  for  puns 
and  wordplays  is  a  help,  too. 

The  "treasury"  is  abundantly  illustrated,  by,  among  oth- 
ers, Ralph  Steadman,  who  has  been  striving  to  get  in 
touch  with  his  inner  Dahl  for  many  a  year.  Lurking 
amidst  the  old  favorites  like  Veruca  Salt  and  the  Minpins 
are  shards  of  unpublished  letters,  verse,  and  memorabil- 
ia. If  it  were  by  any  other  author,  it  could  be  described 
as  a  book  for  all  the  family.  As  it  is,  we  have  here  one  of 
the  most  advanced  manuals  in  the  arduous  process  of  par- 
ent rearing.  —Christopher  hitchens 
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Malt  Drudge, 

editor  of  the  on-line  Drudge  Report: 
The  Strange  Death  of  Vincent  Foster: 

An  Investigation,  by  Christopher  Ruddy  (Free  Press). 

"Ruddy,  with  the  tenacity  of  a  pit  bull, 

'reviews  the  forensic  evidence  in  the  Foster  case. 

Hard-boiled  and  all  wrong  for  the 

times,  Ruddy  is  completely  refreshing  in  his  fight 

against  authority." 


Paul  Thomas 
Andersen, 

screenwriter,  director: 

Learned  Pigs 

and  Fireproof  Women, 

by  Ricky  Jay  (Warner). 

"My  friend's  encyclopedia 
of  freaks,  anomalies,  and  Matthew  Buchinger, 
the  29-inch  man  with  no  feet,  no  thighs,  no  arms, 
but  an  incredible  calligraphic  skill " 


Michael  Jackson, 

radio  talk- show  host: 
The  Time  Bind, 

by  Arlie  Hochschild 

(Henry  Holt). 

"It's  a  scary  portrait  of  how 

quality  time  at  home  now  has  to  be  scheduled 

like  an  office  appointment,  and  our  families  are  being 

shortchanged.  Fortunately,  Hochschild  has  some 

solid  advice,  as  well  as  a  lot  of  warnings. " 


Fiona  Apple, 

musician: 

Journal  of  a  Solitude, 

by  May  Sarton  (Norton). 

"I  read  it  on  the  road, 

and  for  someone  who  feels 

crazy  all  the  time, 

it  was  comforting. " 


Brothers  in  Arts 


T 

hey  are  the  Chapman  brothers,  Jake,  30,  and  Dinos, 
35— the  latest  British  rude  boys  to  unleash  their 
brand  of  aesthetic  terrorism  on  the  art  world.  Last 
year  they  got  London  going  with  "Chapmanworld," 
an  ambitious  installation  of  their  trademark  Freud- 
meets-Frankenstein  tableaux:  scenes  from  a  de- 
1    mented  Disneyland  of  the  unconscious,  populated 
by  mangled  mannequins  adorned  with  hyperrealistic  adult 
genitalia  erupting  from  the  most  unlikely  places. 

From  sex  to  death.  The  next  phase  of  the  brothers' 
evolution  will  be  "Six  Feet  Under,"  opening  at  the 
Gagosian  Gallery  in  New  York  this  September.  "The  show 
is  going  to  be  a  mass  grave,"  says  Jake.  "There'll  be  grass 
and  trees  and  lots  of  mutated  Figures  looking  down  into 
a  pit."  Asked  what  response  he  wants  from  the  viewer, 
he  replies,  "Vomit.  No,  laughter.  And  then  vomit.  Money. 
No— I  don't  know."  Despite  their  provocateur  pose, 
something  serious  is  happening  here;  the  work  is  deeply 
disquieting.  The  Chapmans  are  mucking  around  in  the 
mind's  swampy  sewer,  pulling  out  primal  imaginings  and 
unarticulated  nightmares.  The  psychobiology  of  their  ter- 
rifying figures  makes  for  meaty  mutations  that  go  bump 
and  grind  in  the  night.  —A.  M.  homes 
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,    Davis  for  Men:  Chicago    Sebastian's  Closet:  Atlanta  &  Dallas 


Vanities 


Oueen  of  Harts 


Mary  Hart  is  the  small  screen's  great  survivor 


hen  Mary  Hart  started  as  the  co-host  of  En- 
tertainment Tonight  in  1982,  there  were  only 
three  networks  and  Dallas  was  king.  Now,  in 
the  era  of  six  networks  and  $150  million 
movies,  Hart  continues  to  be  the  bright  face 
of  Hollywood  hype  on  TV.  george  wayne 
checks  in  with  E.T.'s  queen,  and  asks  how 
she  has  remained,  seemingly,  the  happiest 
woman  on  the  air. 


Mary  Hart:  Oh  my  God!  I  have  a  puddle!  I  don't 
believe  this.  It's  going  to  smell  like  vinegar  in  here 
for  days! 

George  Wayne:  What  are  you  doing,  Mary?!  Did 
you  spill  your  lunch  already?  I  haven't  even  started. 
M.H.  I  was  going  to  have  grilled  vegetables  with 
balsamic  vinaigrette.  And  now  there's  balsamic 
vinaigrette  all  over  the  desk! 
G.W.  Well,  Mary,  relax  and  mop  that  up,  but 
right  off  the  bat,  G.W.  needs  to  know:  if  Mary 
Hart's  legs  are  insured  by  Lloyd's  of  London, 
why  does  she  wear  panty  hose? 
M.H.  Well,  they  have  a  nice  shine  to  them  on- 
camera.  I  have  never  been  asked  that,  George.  I 
don't  think  I  would  feel  comfortable  without  them. 
G.W.  Tell  G  W,  are  those  gams  showing  any  sign 
of  cellulite? 

M.H.  [Long  pause.]  Gosh!  If  they  were,  I  wouldn't 
admit  it!  I  work  too  hard  to  avoid  it. 
G.W.  How  do  you  do  that,  darling? 
M.H.  On  the  treadmill.  I  put  in  about  25  miles  a 
week  on  my  treadmill. 

G.W.  You  're  probably  going  to  be  shocked  when  I  I 
tell  you  this.  But  do  you  know  who  has  cellulite? 
M.H.  Who?! 
G.W.  Daryl  Hannah! 
M.H.  No! 

G.W.  Yup!  It's  a  shocking  statement,  Mary.  But  it's 
true!  G.  W.  witnessed  it  with  his  own  eyes! 
M.H.  Well,  George,  don't  we  all  have  a 
little  bit?  Women  all  have 
some.  It's  a  bummer. 
G.W.  We  all  have  flaws, 
darling.  What's  it  like  be- 
ing driven  to  work  every 
day?  Meeting  all  the  biggest 
Hollywood   stars    in    the 
galaxy?  Going  to  your  job 
on  that  legendary  Para- 
mount lot? 

M.H.  I  get  carsick  in  the 
back  of  a  limousine,  so  I  drive 
a  Suburban.  But,  for  the  Oscars, 
I  do  arrive  in  a  limousine.  In 


full  regalia— the  security  guard,  the  jewels,  the  long  gown. 
G.W.  But  it  must  be  a  fabulous  feeling  to  have  such  a  fab- 
ulous job! 

M.H.  I  have  the  best  job  in  the  business. 
G.W.  And  how  does  Mary  feel  when  a  younger,  prettier  face 
makes  her  way  onto  the  screen? 

M.H.  I  think  I'm  philosophical  about  it,  George.  My  feeling 
is,  there  is  life  beyond  television.  It  has  never  been  my  plan 
to  live  out  all  of  my  days  on  TV.  At  this  point  there  is  no 
^    end  in  sight.  It's  simply  not  an  issue  right  now. 

G.W.  Well,  there  is  certainly  no  Entertainment  Tonight 
without  Mary  Hart. 
M.H.  Thanks,  George. 
G.W.  But  how  fake  is  Mary  Hart? 
M.H.  Hopefully  not  too,  if  at  all. 

.W.  But  there  has  to  be  some  fakeness. 
^^^  M.H.  Well,  I  think  there  are  certain 
HL   days  when  I  feel  a  little  sorry  for 
Jk    myself,  or  I'm  PMS-y,  but  I'm 
|^l   not  going  to  let  that  show 
on-camera.  When  I  drive 
through  those  gates  I'm 
a   girl   from    South 
Dakota  who  want- 
ed to  get  into  show 
business,  so  I  have 
to  remind  myself— it's 
a  good  Christian  ethic, 
I  guess— to  be  thankful 
every  day. 
G.W.  Do  you  get  a  lot  of 
psycho  fan  mail? 
M.H.  Definitely.  There  are  strange 
people  out  there,  but  I  just  try  to 
be  sensible  about  it.  It's  sad,  but 
the  F.B.I,  says:  Do  not  sign  or 
respond  to  fan  mail,  and  do  not 
sign  photos  and  send  them  out.  Be- 
cause it  takes  just  that  one  person  to 
misinterpret. 

G.W.  What's  the  first  job  you  ever  held 
in  your  life? 

M.H.  Well,  cleaning  the  rest  rooms 
when  I  was  in  high  school.  I  went  to 
boarding  school  in  South  Dakota  while 
my  parents  were  living  in  Sweden. 
G.W.  G.  W.  has  a  vision  for  Mary  Hart 
in  2004:  you  will  be  holed  up  glam- 
orously  in  the  Bahamas,  living  off  the 
mega-royalties  from  your  best-selling 
infomercials! 

M.H.  That's  interesting,  George!  I 
haven't  done  any  of  those  yet.  But  I 
could  think  of  worse  things  to  do. 
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PERFECTION 


"Renee  has  already 
turned  down  big  studio 
movies-  and  they 
were  offering  her  seven 
figures,"  says  Whole 
Wide  World's  director, 
Dan  Ireland. 
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ien  she  melted  Tom  Cruise's  heart 

in  Jerry  Maguire,  Renee  Zellweger  staked  her  claim  to 

star  status  after  just  three  y«ars  in  Hollywood. 

As^the  28-year«DM  Texas  sensation  measures  herself  against  legends 

#*     such  as  Faye  Dunaway  and  Shirley  MacLaine, 

KEVIN  SESSUMS  finds  Zellweger  bringing  both  head  and  heart 

to  her  next  role,  opposite  Tim  Roth,  in 

a  psychological  thriller  directed  by  her  boyfriend, 

Josh  Pate,  and  his  twin  brother,  Jonas 


renee 

Zellweger  picks  me  up  in  her  black  Volks- 
wagen Jetta  and  speeds  down  Sunset 
Boulevard  toward  Hollywood  and  Vine. 
We're  on  our  way  to  see  Faye  Dun- 
away  as  Maria  Callas  in  Master  Class 
at  U.CL.A.'s  Doolittle  Theater.  It  is 
Dunaway's  first  performance  of  the  play 
in  Hollywood  after  an  extensive  Amer- 
ican tour,  and  I  have  arranged  for  us 
to  visit  her  backstage  afterward.  Just 
as  Dunaway  staked  her  claim  for  movie 
stardom  by  capturing  Warren  Beatty's 
heart  in  Bonnie  and  Clyde,  Zellweger, 
30  years  later,  did  the  same  thing  by 
capturing  Tom  Cruise's  in  Jerry  Maguire. 
"This  is  the  first  play  I've  ever 
seen,"  Zellweger  says,  chewing  her  gum 
and  working  the  Volkswagen's  clutch 
with  her  spike-heeled  sandal.  "Never 
had  the  opportunity.  It  wasn't  some- 
thing that  happened— you  know,  Faye 
Dunaway  coming  through  Katy,"  she 
continues,  naming  her  small  Texas 
hometown.  I  look  around  the  interior 
of  the  Volkswagen  in  an  attempt  to 
disguise  my  shock  at  such  an  admis- 
sion, and  realize  she's  cleaned  it  up 
since  our  visit  yesterday.  All  the  dog 
hair  has  been  vacuumed  out  and  the 
varied  debris  hidden  away  in  the  trunk, 
along  with  the  Spalding  basketball  she 
keeps  back  there  in  case  she  spots  the 
rare  occurrence  of  a  pickup  game  go- 
ing on  in  West  Hollywood,  where  she, 
the  perfect  little  point  guard,  lives  in 
a  tiny  apartment  above  a  garage.  In- 
stead of  her  beloved  and  shedding 
pet,  Dylan,  a  c  brador  mix.  the 
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old  sneakers,  and  not  a  speck  of  make- 
up. Tonight,  however,  her  lipstick  is 
perfectly  applied  and  her  lithe  body  has 
been  expertly  squeezed  into  an  Alai'a- 
like  long  dress. 

"Do  you  know  anything  about  Maria 
Callas?"  I  ask. 

"I  know  she  died  the  same  year  as 
Elvis." 

It's  time,  I  decide,  to  change  the 
subject  from  the  Texan's  cultural  her- 
itage. 

So:  How  does  she  plan  to  navigate, 
as  Dunaway  has  had  to,  the  question 
of  aging  in  this  town?  "For  me,  I'll  be 
fine,"  she  says,  gunning  the  engine 
and  shooting  through  a  yellow  light. 
"To  me  there  is  nothing  more  beauti- 
ful than  a  woman  who  ages— No!  I 
won't  use  that  word!  There's  nothing 
more  beautiful  than  a  woman  who 
embraces  her  maturity  and  the  respect 
that  comes  along  with  it.  I'm  not  look- 
ing forward  to  the  experience  myself 
on  that  level,  because  the  emphasis 
here  is  for  the  female  to  be  young,  to 
be  fresh,"  she  continues,  pronouncing 
the  word  as  if  she  were  referring  to  a 
vegetable  she  doesn't  want  to  eat. 

We  pull  into  a  parking  lot  just 
north  of  Hollywood  Boulevard,  but  our 
walk  up  Vine  toward  the  theater  is 
slowed  by  Zellweger's  displeasure  at 
having  strapped  herself  into  those  spike- 
heeled  sandals.  "This  girl  stuff  sucks," 
she  says,  gingerly  stepping  on  the  names 
of  the  stars  in  the  sidewalk— Mae  West, 
Charlie  Tuna,  the  Three  Stooges,  Ava 
Gardner.  Atop  Art  Linkletter,  she  stops 
and  adjusts  a  strap. 

ively.  Dedicated.  Friendly" 
is  actor  Tim  Roth's  suc- 
cinct reply  when  I  ask  him 
for  a  description  of  Zell- 
weger, who  co-stars  with 
him  in  the  upcoming  psy- 
chological thriller  tenta- 
tively called  Liar,  written  and  directed 
by  the  Pate  twins,  Josh  and  Jonas.  Zell- 
weger plays  a  prostitute— a  role  that 
has  become  part  of  the  professional  haz- 
ing that  Hollywood  seems  to  put  most 
of  its  actresses  through.  (In  another 
new  film,  director  Boaz  Yakin's  A  Price 
Below  Rubies,  the  28-year-old  really 
proves  her  mettle.  Co-starring  with  ER  s 
Julianna  Margulies,  Zellweger  must 
II  her  Texas  mannerisms  as  she 
Hasidic  Jewish  woman  who 
in  modern  Manhattan.) 


"What  about  her  little-girl  moxie?" 
I  ask  Roth.  "She's  got  a  sweetness- 
and-swagger  way  about  her." 

"A  lot  of  that  is  a  defense,"  he  says. 
"Renee  is  a  grown  woman.  But  it's 
kind  of  nerve-racking  being  around 
the  film  industry,  at  the  best  of  times." 

In  the  decades  between  Faye  Dun- 
away's first  taste  of  stardom  and  Zell- 
weger's, the  "art"  of  moviemaking  has 
devolved  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
technical  wizardry  that  is  possible  to- 
day. Every  aspect  has  grown  louder, 
dumber,  lewder.  Ironically,  though,  the 
female  palette  has  remained  the  same. 
Back  in  that  world  of  Fayes  and  Fon- 
das and  Julie  Christies,  there  was  al- 
ways a  Mia— gamine,  for  sure,  but  boss 
enough  to  bop  the  chairman  of  the  board. 
Now,  in  a  world  of  Umas  and  Kid- 
mans  and  Emma  Thompsons,  here  is  this 
young  woman  with  an  even  odder  name— 
a  pixie,  perhaps,  but  one  who  can  han- 
dle a  pickax.  Zellweger  is,  in  fact,  the 
newest  version  of  America's  sweetheart, 
proving  just  how  far  we've  come  since 
Mary  Pickford,  who  won  her  first  Os- 
car for  1929's  Coquette.  There  is  noth- 
ing coquettish  about  Ms.  Zellweger;  such 
a  term  only  embarrasses  her.  She's 
modernly  accessible.  "America's  sweet- 
heart!" she  exclaims.  "It  sounds  as  if  I 
should  be  riding  on  a  float  in  the  Rose 
Bowl  parade.  My  goodness.  I  wouldn't 
think  about  myself  that  way  at  all." 

"While  Renee  is  beautiful,  she  doesn't 
come  on  as  a  strong  knockout,"  says 
one  of  Jerry  Maguire  s  producers,  Lau- 
rence Mark.  "She  has  this  great  Every- 
woman  quality." 

"I  was  looking  for  the  spirit  of  Shirley 
MacLaine  in  The  Apartment  when  I 
was  casting  the  role  of  Dorothy  Boyd." 
says  Jerry  Maguire  s  writer  and  direc- 
tor, Cameron  Crowe.  "We  talked  about 
Shirley  MacLaine  a  lot,"  reiterates 
writer  and  director  James  L.  Brooks, 
who  served  as  lead  producer  of  Jerry 
Maguire.  Brooks,  whose  past  creations 
include  Terms  of  Endearment,  Broad- 
cast News,  and  The  Mary  Tyler  Moore 
Show,  was  very  involved  in  the  cast- 
ing and  editing.  "We  wanted  that 
kind  of  spirit  and  rawness.  That  raw- 
ness Renee  had  with  Tom  caused  an 
amazing  alchemy,"  he  tells  me  from 
the  set  of  his  upcoming  film.  Old 
Friends.  "She  brought  the  audience  into 
the  movie." 

"When  we  screened  it  for  the  first 
time,  I  got  broadsided  by  Renee's  per- 
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"That  rawness 
Renee  had  with  Tom 
Cruise  caused  an 
amazing  alchemy,'" 
says  Jerry  Maguire  's 
lead  producer, 
James  L.  Brooks. 
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"I  stood  up—  there  wet 
in  the  screening  room— an 
'i  would  'ike  t«>  make  an  anno* 
Renee  Zc!iw£ger!'"  says  Cameron 
director  of  Jerry  Maguire. 
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formance,"  admits  Crowe.  "She  made 
me  cry.  I  stood  up— there  were  only 
four  editors  in  the  room— and  said,  'I 
would  like  to  make  an  announcement 
now:   Renee  Zellweger!'   .  .  .  Some- 
thing I  realized  in  the  editing  room 
was  how  truly  and  refreshingly  lack- 
ing in  technique  Renee  is.  .  .  .  We  did 
some  extra  shots  later,  and  I  was  cu- 
rious to  have  some  different  versions 
of  her  'You  had  me  at  hello'  line.  I 
always  saw  it  as  something  offhanded, 
but  Renee  did  it  differently.  I  wanted 
it  more  like  Shirley  MacLaine  saying, 
'Shut  up  and  deal.'  Tom  was  there 
off-camera,  doing  the  whole  speech 
about  'You  complete  me.'  Renee  did 
about  15  different  takes.  Finally  I  had 
the  one  that  I  wanted.  I  saw  her  go 
into  the  fake  kitchen,  sit  down,  and 
basically  shudder.  Tom  came  in  and 
saw  her  sitting  there.  He  was  leaving 
for  the  day,  but  smiled  and  said,  'Renee, 
just  think,  we'll  be  together  forever.' 
He  gave  her  this  great  wave  good- 
bye. And  she  fell  apart. " 

After  appearing  in  three 
films  back  in  Austin 
while  attending  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas— Love 
and  a  .45,  Dazed  and 
Confused,  and  The  Re- 
turn of  the  Texas  Chain- 
saw  Massacre  (the  last  two  with  her 
classmate  Matthew  McConaughey)- 
Zellweger  moved  to  Los  Angeles.  With- 
in 18  months  of  arriving,  she  got  her 
first  starring  role,  opposite  Vincent 
D'Onofrio  in  The  Whole  Wide  World, 
the  critically  acclaimed  film  biography 
of  the  pulp-fiction  writer  Robert  E. 
Howard,  who  created  Conan  the  Bar- 
barian. In  the  film,  she  played  Nova- 
lyne  Price,  the  young  Texas  schoolteacher 
who  was  the  object  of  the  writer's 
sweet,  crazed  affection.  Her  perfor- 
mance—steely, sexy,  surefooted— got  Hol- 
lywood buzzing,  and  she  was  one  of 
the  first  actresses  casting  director  Gail 
Levin  called  in  to  read  for  Crowe.  Af- 
ter putting  her  through  four  auditions 
and  a  screen  test,  the  director  was  still 
not  convinced  that  she  was  the  correct 
choice.  It  was  during  one  of  Cruise's 
costume  checks  that  she  nailed  the 
part  for  herself.  At  her  screen  test,  in 
which  she  and  Cruise  were  doing  the 
scene  where  he  goes  to  her  house 
drunk  after  being  fired  from  his  job, 
Crowe  had  Cruise  continued  on  page  ,:„ 
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THE  UNUSUAL 
SUSPECT 
Andrew  Cunanan, 
accused  of  committing 
five  murders  before 
killing  himself  on  July  23, 
poses  with  a  young 
acquaintance  in  San  Diegi 
in  1995.  Opposite, 
Gianni  Versace— whom 
Cunanan  is  alleged  to 
have  gunned  down  in  front 
of  his  Miami  mansion 
on  July  15— surrounded 
by  models  after  showing  h* 
last  collection,  at  the 
1997-98  autumn-winter 
couture  show  in  Paris 
nine  davs  earlier. 
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The  shocking  Mob-style  execution 

of  fashion  designer  Gianni  Versace  appears  to 

have  been  the  crescendo  of  a  cross-country 

murder  spree  that  landed  27-year-old  Andrew  Cunanan 

on  the  EB.I.^i  Jen  Most  Wanted  list.  From  the  truth 

about  Eunahan's  childhood,  through  his  free-spending 

dafs  at  the  heart  of  San  Diego's  gay  society,  to  thd 

bloody  crime  scenes  he  left  behind  in  Minneapolis,  Chicago. 

New  Jersey,  and  Miami,  M  UJREEN ORTII follows  the 

twisted  psychological  path  that  ended  only  when  Cunanan 

turned  thcvJ^Hfber  murdei  weapon  on  himself 
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n  Miami's  pagan, 
over-the-top  South  Beach,  particular- 
ly among  the  large  gay  contingent, 
Gianni  Versace  had  been  a  tanned, 
adored  idol.  Now  the  emperor  lay  dead, 
gunned  down  almost  Mob-style  on 
the  steps  of  his  lavish  Mediterranean 
villa,  shot  in  the  head  and  face  in  broad 
daylight.  The  prime  suspect,  dressed 
in  nondescript  shorts  and  a  baseball 
cap,  came  in  close  for  the  kill  and 
then  coolly  walked  away  along  Ocean 
Drive.  He  knew  very  well  that  the  act 
of  murdering  Versace,  the  Calabrian- 
born  designer  whose  flamboyant  clothes 
virtually  defined  "hot,"  who  tarted  up 
the  likes  of  Princess  Diana  and  Eliz- 
abeth Hurley  but  whose  gowns  also 
made  Madonna  and  Courtney  Love 
more  elegant,  would  instantly  catapult 
him  to  where  he  had  always  fanta- 
sized being:  at  the  center  of  world- 
wide attention. 

Until  recently,  Andrew  Cunanan,  27, 
was  just  a  gay  gigolo  down  on  his 
luck  in  San  Diego.  A  voracious  read- 
er with  a  reported  genius-level  I.Q., 
he  coveted  the  lifestyles  of  the  rich 
and  famous.  He  tracked  possible  sug- 
ar daddies  with  care  and  would  say 
with  a  pout  that  he  didn't  know  whether 
to  fly  to  New  York  or  Paris  for  din- 
ner. He  could  describe  the  texture 
and  delicacy  of  the  blowfish  he  claimed 
to  have  eaten  at  an  $850  Japanese 
lunch.  Or  he  could  say  of  a  work  of 
art  what  year  '■<  had  been  painted, 
who  had  owned  it  through  the  cen- 
turies, what  churches  it  had  hung  in. 
vas  biting,  his  memory  pho- 
ory  is  a  singular 
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pinnacle  that  provided  him  with 
the  celebrity  he  had  always  sought: 
he  became  America's  most  wanted 
fugitive.  More  than  a  dozen  law- 
enforcement  bodies,  including  the 
F.B.I.,  were  seeking  to  question  him 
not  only  about  Versace's  murder  but 
also  about  four  others  that  took  place 
between  April  27  and  May  9.  The 
sadistic  savagery  of  those  crimes  re- 
verberated throughout  America's  gay 
communities. 

Two  of  Cunanan's  alleged  victims, 
Jeffrey  Trail,  28,  and  David  Madson, 
33,  looked  as  if  they  had  walked  off 
a  Kellogg's  Corn  Flakes  box:  from 
upright,  loving,  midwestern  families, 
they  were  intelligent,  handsome,  and 
well  liked.  Cunanan  considered  Trail, 
a  graduate  of  the  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis,  to  be  his  best  friend,  and 
referred  to  him  as  "my  brother."  Mad- 
son,  a  rising  architect,  was  the  great 
unrequited  love  of  Cunanan's  life.  Al- 
though they  had  broken  up  in  the  spring 
of  1996,  Cunanan  still  kept  Madson's 
picture  taped  to  his  refrigerator  door. 

The  third  victim,  esteemed  in  Chica- 
go political  and  social  circles,  was  much 
older  and  very  rich,  a  type  Cunanan 
was  known  to  research  carefully.  Real- 
estate  tycoon  Lee  Miglin,  75,  also 
professed  to  have  been  happily  mar- 
ried for  38  years.  The  Miglin  family 
has  vociferously  denied  that  Lee  or 
his  25-year-old  son,  Duke,  a  fledg- 
ling actor  in  Hollywood  who  has  a 
bit  part  in  this  summer's  Air  Force  One, 
ever  met  Cunanan. 

The  fourth  dead  man,  William  Reese, 
a  45-year-old  caretaker  of  a  Civil  War 
cemetery  in  New  Jersey  with  a  wife 
and  son,  is  considered  by  clinicians 
who  study  serial  killers  a  "functional 
homicide."  Unlike  the  other  victims, 
Reese  was  probably  murdered  simply 
for  his  1995  red  Chevrolet  pickup  truck. 
Trail,  Madson,  and  Miglin,  however, 
carried  the  personal  signature  of  what 
criminologists  call  a  "pathological,  sadis- 
tic sexual  offender." 

The  killer's  trail  ended  on  July  23, 
when  a  caretaker  checking  on  an  un- 
occupied houseboat  anchored  off  Col- 
lins Avenue,  less  than  three  miles  north 
of  Versace's  mansion,  discovered  some- 
one inside  and  heard  a  shot.  He  im- 
mediately  notified  police,  who  moved 
t  team  and  lobbed  tear  gas 
useboat.  It  took  more  than 
police  to  announce  that 


they  had  finally  found  the  body  of 
Andrew  Cunanan  in  a  second-floor 
bedroom.  They  said  that  he  had  shot 
himself  in  the  mouth  and  left  no  sui- 
cide note.  By  hiding  in  Miami  after 
Versace's  murder,  Cunanan  had  bro- 
ken his  usual  pattern  of  picking  up  a 
new  getaway  car  and  leaving  the  ve- 
hicle tied  to  a  previous  killing  be- 
hind. (Subsequently  the  F.B.I,  revealed 
that  within  48  hours  of  Versace's  mur- 
der Cunanan  had  contacted  an  asso- 
ciate on  the  West  Coast,  asking  for 
help  in  obtaining  a  false  passport  to 
leave  the  country.)  Yet  even  as  police 
were  searching  the  houseboat,  sightings 
of  the  suspected  notorious  killer  who 
had  brazenly  taunted  police  were  be- 
ing called  in  from  New  Hampshire 
and  other  states.  The  whole  country 
was  on  alert.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
however,  Cunanan  had  been  charged 
only  in  the  killings  of  Madson,  Reese, 
and  Miglin. 

For  nearly  two  months 
before  Versace's  mur- 
der, I  had  crisscrossed 
the  country  from  San 
Diego  and  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Minneapolis 
and  Washington,  D.C., 
in  order  to  learn  the 
real  story  of  Andrew  Cunanan,  a  chron- 
ic liar  and  consumer  of  status  with  an 
avid  appetite  for  sadomasochistic 
pornography.  "He  liked  S&M,"  his 
former  roommate  Erik  Greenman  told 
me.  "He  was  more  the  tying-up-and- 
whips  type— just  the  degradation,  not 
the  asphyxiation."  The  weekend  be- 
fore Cunanan  left  California  for  Min- 
nesota, where  he  probably  murdered 
both  Madson  and  Trail,  signs  were 
mounting  that  he  was  spiral ing  out  of' 
control.  On  April  18,  Cunanan  was  in: 
San  Francisco  and  ran  into  his  old 
friend  John  Semerau  at  the  Midnight 
Sun,  a  gay  bar,  where  he  showed  him 
a  flyer  for  an  S&M  party  he  was^ 
planning  to  attend  the  next  night.  The 
two  later  argued.  "He  grabbed  me 
around  the  neck  so  hard  he  was  chok- 
ing me  by  his  grip,"  recalls  Semerau, 
who  angrily  told  Cunanan,  "  Andrew,  j 
you're  really  hurting  me— stop  it!'  Some- 
thing had  snapped  in  him.  Now  I  re- 1 
alize  the  guy  was  hunting— he  was  getting 
the  thrill  of  the  hunt,  the  thrill  of  the 
kill.  I  saw  it  in  his  eyes.  I  saw  it  in  his 
body.  He  had  stepped  over  the  edge.'' 
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'Andrew  thought  he  was  Jeff  s 
best  friend,  but  Jeff  didn't 
think  Andrew  was  his." 


I 
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ie  one  person  wno  allowed  Cunanan 
Ms  fantasies,  if  only  partially 


was  David Madson. 


FATAL  ATTRACTION 

David  Madson,  the  second 
murder  victim,  whom  Cunanan 
called  "the  man  of  my  dreams, 
the  man  I  want  to  marry,"  in  his 
Minneapolis  loft.  Inset. 
Andrew  Cunanan  at  one  of  his 
favorite  San  Diego  restaurants, 
California  Cuisine,  in  1995. 


Friends  remember  that 
Cunanan  often  dropped 
Versace's  name,  and 
during  my  investiga- 
tion I  learned  that 
the  two  men  had  met 
in  the  past.  They  had 
come  in  contact  in 
a  San  Francisco  nightclub,  Colossus,  in 
1990;  Versace  was  in  town  because  he 
had  designed  costumes  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Opera.  That  night,  October  21, 
an  eyewitness  recalls,  Cunanan  was 
smugly  pleased  that  Versace  seemed  to 
recognize  him.  "I  know  you,"  Versace 
said,  wagging  a  finger  in  the  then  21- 
year-old's  direction.  "Lago  di  Como, 
no?*'  And  Cunanan  replied,  "Thank  you 
for  remembering,  Signor  Versace."  It  is 
not  clear  that  there  really  was  anything 
to  remember,  or  that  Andrew  Cunanan 
had  ever  been  near  Versace's  house  on 
Lake  Como.  During  Versace's  stay, 
Cur.?.nan  also  met  Eric  Gruenwald,  now 
a  Los  Angeles  lawyer,  at  Colossus.  Cu- 
nanan, in  the  company  of  a  silver-haired 
gentleiu  ;n,  was  still  gushing  over  his 
•'inter.  With  charactenstic 
■  l  i 
Gian- 
ni 

L 
lyst  an 
recalls 
was 
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way  to  another  gay 
dance  club  when  a  big  white  chauf- 
feured  car  pulled  up  alongside  him. 
Inside,  he  claims,  were  Cunanan,  Ver- 
sace, and  San  Francisco  socialite  Har- 
ry de  Wildt.  "Andrew  called  out,  and 
we  had  a  conversation  on  the  side  of 
the  street,"  Stubblefield  says.  "It  was 
very  Andrew  to  do  that— have  the  car 
pull  over."  Although  Stubblefield  is 
certain  he  saw  the  three,  de  Wildt 
told  me  the  day  before  Cunanan's 
suicide,  "I  categorically  deny  Mr. 
Versace,  Mr.  Cunanan,  and  I  were  in 
the  same  car.  I  have  never  had  the 
pleasure  or  displeasure  of  meeting 
Mr.  Cunanan."  De  Wildt  admitted, 
however,  that  he  had  been  warned  by 
the  F.B.I,  to  be  careful.  "Mr.  Cunanan's 
little  buddies  have  been  interviewed," 
he  told  me,  "and  they  say  the  two 
be  most  admired  in  San  Fran- 
ce Mr.  Gordon  Getty  and  Mr. 
;ldt." 

e's  murder,  the  words 
igo  p<      e  captain  Tom  Cro- 


nin,  a  serial-killer  ex- 
pert I  had  interviewed,  rang  in  my  ears: 
"Down  deep  inside,  the  publicity  is 
more  sexual  to  him  than  anything 
else.  Right  after  one  or  two  of  these 
homicides,  he  probably  goes  to  a  gay, 
bar  in  the  afternoon  when  the  news 
comes  on  and  his  face  is  on  TV,  and 
he's  sitting  there  drinking  a  beer  and 
loving  it.  You  hide  in  plain  view." 

Antonio  D'Amico,  Versace's  long- 
time companion,  who  raced  to  the 
door  of  the  Miami  mansion  within  sec- 
onds of  hearing  the  gunshots,  about 
8:45  a.m.  on  July  15,  said  he  could 
identify  Cunanan  as  the  killer  who 
walked  left  down  Ocean  Drive.  Oth- 
er witnesses  say  the  killer  then  cut 
left  into  an  alley,  then  right  down 
another  alley,  where  he  was  captured 
on  a  hotel's  security  camera.  That  al- 
ley was  directly  across  13th  Street  fron 
a  four-dollar-a-day  municipal  park 
ing  lot,  where  witnesses  reported  see 
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ing  the  killer  enter  and  apparently 
change  clothes  beside  a  1995  red  Chevy 
pickup  truck,  which  proved  to  be  the 
one  that  had  been  stolen  from  William 
Reese.  It  carried  stolen  South  Car- 
olina license  plates.  A  garage  atten- 
dant told  me  she  had  found  the  ticket 
for  the  truck,  which  showed  that  it 
had  been  parked  on  the  third  level 
since  June  10.  Drivers  pay  as  they 
leave,  and  only  after  about  six  weeks 
does  the  garage  begin  to  question 
whether  the  driver  is  ever  coming  back. 
That  morning,  investigators  say, 
Cunanan's  discarded  clothes  were  found 
beside  the  truck.  Among  the  things 
found  inside  were  his  passport,  a  per- 
sonal check,  and  a  pawnshop  ticket, 
which  was  traced  to  a  gold  coin  stolen 
from  Lee  Miglin's  house.  Cunanan  had 
pawned  it  in  Miami  using  his  own  name 
and  passport  for  verification.  More 
than  that,  the  pawnshop,  as  required 
by  law  with  pawned  goods,  had  sub- 
mitted the  ticket  with  a  thumbprint  of 
Cunanan's  to  the  Miami  police  a  week 
before  Versace  was  shot.  That  over- 
sight was  just  one  of  many  made  by 
diverse  authorities  in  the  course  of 
the  investigation. 

Soon  details  of  Cunanan's 
whereabouts  for  the  two 
months  following  Reese's 
murder,  on  May  9,  be- 
gan to  emerge.  Since  May 
12  he  had  been  living  un- 
der an  assumed  name  in 
a  low-rent,  pink  stucco, 
north-beachfront  residence  hotel,  the 
Normandy  Plaza,  where  he  paid  about 
$36  a  day  for  a  series  of  rooms.  He 
left  the  hotel  the  Saturday  before  Ver- 
sace was  killed,  skipping  out  on  his 
last  day's  rent.  The  night  manager, 
Ramon  Gomez,  told  me  that  Cunanan 
had  paid  in  cash  and  had  brought  no 
one  to  his  room.  Gomez  also  said  that 
Cunanan  frequently  changed  his  ap- 
pearance—sometimes his  hair  would  be 
jet-black,  other  times  almost  white,  some- 
times curly,  sometimes  straight.  "I 
think  he  wore  wigs." 

While  at  the  Normandy  Plaza,  which 
is  about  four  miles  north  of  Versace's 
house,  Cunanan  continued  his  prac- 
tice of  buying  books  and  pornographic 
magazines.  His  meals  were  no  longer 
in  the  three-star  category  but  most  of- 
ten came  from  a  nearby  pizza  place. 
He  still  went  out  every  night,   all 


night,  "dressed  to  the  nines,"  howev- 
er, and  a  bartender  at  the  Boardwalk, 
a  north-beach  gay  hustler  bar  where 
young  men  "go  on  the  block"  to  strip 
for  older  patrons'  tips,  told  me  that 
he  had  definitely  seen  Cunanan  there. 
Cunanan  also  patronized  Twist,  a  more 
upscale  gay  bar  a  few  blocks  from 
Versace's  mansion.  When  Versace  ar- 
rived in  town  on  Thursday,  July  10, 
Cunanan  was  waiting. 

"I've  seen  him  two  or  three  times 
in  the  last  week,"  Twist  manager  Frank 
Scottolini  told  me  on  Thursday.  July 
17,  two  days  after  Versace's  murder. 
Scottolini  says  he  doesn't  know  why, 
but  for  a  fleeting  second  the  previous 
Saturday  night,  as  he  glimpsed  Cu- 
nanan leaving  the  bar,  he  was  mo- 
mentarily overwhelmed  by  a  sickening 
feeling  in  his  stomach.  "I  turned  to 
the  bartender  and  said,  There  goes 
the  gay  serial  killer.'  Then  I  dismissed 
it,  like  it  couldn't  be  true."  Scottoli- 
ni and  other  Twist  employees  now 
say  they  are  able  to  identify  Cunanan 
on  the  bar's  surveillance  tapes. 

Next  door  to  Twist  is  the  11th  Street 
Diner,  where  all  of  South  Beach,  in- 
cluding celebrities  such  as  Versace, 
mixes.  The  24-hour  diner  is  a  fa- 
vorite gathering  spot  for  South  Beach 
cops  and  politicians;  the  Miami  Beach 
Police  Department  is  in  the  munici- 
pal building  across  the  street.  "The 
chief  of  police  is  in  here  every  oth- 
er day,"  says  the  bookkeeper,  Alexis 
diBiasio.  Andrew  Cunanan  was  seen 
in  the  diner  too,  right  under  the  au- 
thorities' noses. 

What  is  striking  in  tracing  Cunanan's 
life  as  a  fugitive  in  South  Beach  is 
how  easily  he  adapted.  He  was  not 
unfamiliar  with  the  territory.  In  1992, 
according  to  a  former  member  of  a 
gay-escort  service  based  in  Miami 
Beach,  Cunanan,  calling  himself  "Tony," 
worked  for  the  service  in  both  Flori- 
da and  California.  "He  told  me  in  a 
letter  that  he  was  tired  of  California," 
says  the  former  hustler,  who  claims 
he  met  Cunanan  in  the  company  of 
an  older  doctor  from  San  Bernardino 
at  a  Beverly  Hills  show-business  par- 
ty in  1989.  "He  said  there  were  too 
many  other  young  guys  there  trying 
to  do  what  he  was  trying  to  do."  The 
boss  of  the  escort  service,  he  says,  de- 
cided to  give  Cunanan  a  chance  and 
"referenced"  a  client  to  him  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  boss  was  so  impressed 


when  Cunanan  remitted  the  escort  ser- 
vice's 40  percent  of  the  $165-a-night  take 
from  California  that  "he  also  referenced 
people  to  him  in  Florida."  Cunanan 
worked  for  the  service,  according  to 
the  former  gay  escort,  in  Florida  on 
at  least  two  occasions.  "He  said  he'd 
go  anywhere— Miami  Beach,  Jack- 
sonville, Orlando." 

South  Beach,  in  fact,  is  a  flashier, 
more  tropical  and  alluring  version  of 
the  primarily  gay  Hillcrest  area  in  San 
Diego,  which,  until  late  April,  Cu- 
nanan called  home. 

n  a  Monday  night  in 
early  June,  I  visited 
Hillcrest.  It  was  a  busy 
evening  for  middle- 
aged  Mexican -Ameri- 
can drag  queen  Nicole 
Ramirez-Murray. 
Wearing  a  red  pony- 
tail  wig  and  a  green  chiffon  cocktail 
dress,  Nicole  first  appeared  at  the  Brass 
Rail,  to  introduce  "the  Dreamgirls," 
then  raced  down  to  the  Hole,  an  out- 
door bar  with  a  shower,  stage  left,  to 
hold  forth  at  the  Wet-n-Wild  underwear 
contest.  The  Hole,  across  the  street  from 
a  former  Marine  Corps  recruiting  sta- 
tion, gets  a  raucous  crowd  of  closeted 
military  men,  openly  out  muscle-flexing 
gym  rats,  and  a  few  staid  elderly  gen- 
tlemen from  the  wealthy  enclave  of  La 
Jolla.  They  all  roared  when  Nicole 
said  to  one  shivering  contestant,  "You 
look  like  Andrew."  After  all,  this  is 
the  community  in  which  Andrew  Cu- 
nanan, the  big  spender  with  the  loud, 
look-at-me  laugh  who  called  himself  An- 
drew DeSilva,  cut  a  wide  swath. 

"I  remember  the  first  time  I  ever 
saw  Andrew,  sitting  on  that  stool," 
said  a  tattooed  waiter  with  spiky  plat- 
inum-dyed hair  at  the  drag  show.  "He 
was  holding  a  paper  bag  stuffed  with 
a  big  wad  of  cash,  saying,  'I'm  going 
to  buy  me  some  drugs  and  sell  me 
some  drugs.'"  That  would  be  a  typi- 
cally flamboyant  gesture  for  the  young 
poseur  who  constantly  claimed  center 
stage  for  himself.  "He  was  like  Julie, 
the  cruise  director  on  The  Love  Boat," 
said  Erik  Greenman,  a  waiter  who 
met  Cunanan  the  night  a  few  years 
ago  when  Greenman  arrived  in  San 
Diego  from  Oregon.  Cunanan  func- 
tioned as  a  virtual  Welcome  Wagon 
for  new  boys  in  town.  He  promptly  in- 
troduced Greenman  to  Tom  Eads,  a 
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part-time  restaurant  manager  and  stu- 
dent who  would  be  Greenman's  lover 
for  the  next  two  years.  "He  was  the 
glue  that  held  a  lot  of  the  community 
together,"  Eads  told  me.  He  was  wear- 
ing a  pair  of  Cunanan's  black,  buckled 
Ferragamo  shoes,  which  Cunanan  had 
bestowed  upon  him  shortly  before  he 
left  San  Diego  on  April  25.  "Andrew 
would  hobnob  with  the  La  Jolla  rich 
and  then  wear  his  blazer  to  the  Hole." 

Nicole  Ramirez-Murray,  who  also 
writes  a  social  column,  said  his  mouth 
had  dropped  open  to  hear  Andrew 
discussing  Henry  Kissinger's  role  in 
politics  with  some  big  shots  at  a  clos- 
eted private  party  during  the  1996 
Republican  National  Convention  in 
San  Diego.  "He  was  very  knowledge- 
able. Most  young  men  his  age  I  call 
'S  and  M'— stand  and  model.  ...  He 
was  visible  at  some  parties  he  cer- 
tainly shouldn't  have  been  at." 

He  targeted  people  he  wanted  to  meet. 
"Andrew  did  his  homework,"  said  San 
Diego  restaurateur  Michael  Williams. 
"He  would  investigate  older,  wealthy 
gay  men  who  didn't  have  families,  and 
he  would  place  himself  in  those  cir- 
cles. And  that  was  his  living." 


unanan  was  last  kept 
with  lavish  indulgence— 
in  a  seaside  condo- 
minium and  a  hillside 
house  in  La  Jolla— by 
Norman  Blachford,  a 
conservati-e  retired  mil- 
in        60s  \\ 
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mogul  Lee  Mi 

allegedly  by  Cu 

Paul  Beitlcr  in  Chicago  about  1991. 

Below,  William  Reese,  the  cemetery 

caretaker  presumably  killed  by 

Cunanan  for  his  red  1995  Chevy 

truck  last  May  in  New  Jersey. 


w,  is 

way  from  a  Miami  Beach  parking  garage— where 

Cunanan  is  believed  to  have  kept  it  for  a  month— . 

by  the  police  on  July  15,  the  day  Gianni  Versace 

was  murdered.  Inside  were  Cunanan's  passport,  a 

personal  check,  and  other  incriminating  items. 

Cunanan  put  stolen  South  Carolina  license  plates 

on  the  truck  to  elude  police  detection. 


Jean -Cap -Ferrat  in  the  South  of  France 
in  June  1996,  and  they  would  fly  to 
New  York  to  see  Broadway  shows. 

At  Cunanan's  reported  urging,  Blach- 
ford had  sold  his  home  in  Scottsdale, 
Arizona,  and  moved  into  the  La  Jolla 
house  once  owned  by  Lincoln  Aston,  a 
wealthy,  older  friend  of  Cunanan's  who 
in  1995  had  been  bludgeoned  to  death 
with  a  stone  obelisk.  A  "mentally  trou- 
bled loner"  whom  Aston  had  picked  up 
was  convicted  in  California  for  the  crime. 

Blachford  is  a  member  of  Gamma 
Mu,  the  extremely  private  fraternity  of 
about  700  very  rich,  mostly  Republi- 
can, and  often  closeted  gay  men,  which 
twice  a  year  sponsors  posh  "fly-ins"  to 
cities  around  the  world.  At  Gamma 
Mu's  last  Washington,  D.C.,  fly-in,  two 
years  ago,  members  were  treated  to  a 
private  party  in  the  Capitol  Rotunda 
and  a  brunch  on  the  roof  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Center.  According  to  one  mem- 
ber, "The  annual  Starlight  Ball  in  D.C. 
attracts  250  of  the  highest  echelon  of 
closeted  Washington." 

Through  Blachford,  Cunanan— as  An- 
drew DeSilva  briefly  became  a  Gam- 
ma Mu  member,  and  his  contacts  in 
the  group  afforded  him  access  to  a  store- 
house of  privileged  information.  There 
are  reports  that  certain  members  were 
alerted  by  the  F.B.I,  this  past  June 
and  July  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  Cu- 
nanan, who  was  in  a  position,  it  was 
feared,  to  blackmail  them. 

Ironically,  the  spring  '97  fly-in  oc- 

Ted  in  San  Diego,  just  a  few  weeks 

i"  Cunanan  had  been  named  a  sus- 

in  the  murders  of  Trail  and  Mad- 

^here  is  also  a  large  Gamma  Mu 


mm    . 


contingent  in  the  Miami-South  Beach- 
Fort  Lauderdale  area.  Cliff  Pettit,  the 
mover  and  shaker  behind  Gamma  Mu, 
for  example,  lives  in  Fort  Lauderdale. 
He  stressed  to  me  that  Cunanan  was 
no  longer  a  member,  and  Art  Huskey, 
a  San  Diego  real-estate  agent,  told  me 
that  he  and  other  members  had  al- 
ways assumed  that  "Andrew  was  hired 
to  be  Mr.  Blachford's  decorator." 

Last  summer,  Blachford  and  Cunanan 
shared  a  house  in  Saint-Jean -Cap-Ferrat 
with  Larry  Chrysler,  a  Gamma  Mu 
member  from  Los  Angeles.  Cunanan, 
Chrysler  reports,  said  he  was  descended 
from  Sephardic  Jews  and  spent  his  time 
lying  by  the  pool  underlining  pas- 
sages in  books,  dining  at  the  finest 
restaurants,  and  soaking  up  informa- 
tion "like  a  sponge."  He  had  an  opin- 
ion on  everything.  One  night  they 
were  discussing  the  Mamounia,  the 
old  landmark  hotel  in  Marrakech. 
Chrysler  recalls,  "Andrew  said,  'Oh,  no- 
body stays  at  the  Mamounia  anymore. 
It's  been  redone.'  Two  weeks  later  I 
pick  up  a  magazine  in  the  house,  and 
there  in  it  was  the  same  direct  quote 
about  the  Mamounia  from  [Yves  Saint 
Laurent's  business  partner]  Pierre 
Berge." 

Chrysler  found  Cunanan  "fascinat- 
ing," if  full  of  "BS."  Once,  Cunanan 
came  back  from  the  village  of  Beaulieu 
with  a  tiny  jar  of  jam  that  cost  $20. 
"I  never  look  at  any  price,"  he  said. 
"My  family  never  looked  at  any  price." 

On  their  way  back  from  France, 
Blachford  and  Cunanan  continued  the 
swell  life,  spending  several  days  in 
July  1996  in  East  Hampton  as  the  guests 
of  a  wealthy  gay  couple.  They  attend- 
ed parties  and  dined  at  the  trendy  restau- 
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Gianni  Versace's  $6.7  million  mansion 
^  in  South  Beach,  Miami,  left,  in  front 
of  which  he  was  slain  oh  July  15.  Below, 
the  houseboat  at  5250  Collins  Avenue— 
the  property  of "lorslen  Reineck,  a  cluh 
vewner  who  apparently  had  not 
lived  there  for  months— where  Cunanan 
eventually  took  refuge  until, 
a  caretaker  alerted  police  about  a 
stranger  inside  the  boat. 


V&P: 


Officers  gather,  below,  to  watch 

the  retrieval  of  Cunanan's  body  on  July  24. 

After  a  four-hour  siege  the  night  before,  police 

storWd  the  houseboat  with  tear  gas  and 

discovered  tnfc  corpse  and  a.40-caliber  handgun. 

The  authorities  announced  that  Cunanan  had 

died  of  a  self-inflicted  gunshot  wound. 


rant  Nick  &  Toni's.  Once  again,  Cu- 
nanan charmed  his  older  companions, 
but  he  told  stories  that  made  them  raise 
their  eyebrows:  he  said  that  he  had 
been  married  to  a  Jewish  woman,  and 
that  his  father-in-law  was  the  head  of 
the  Mossad.  "He  was  young  and  at- 
tractive, entertaining,  good  company— 
what's  not  to  like?"  said  one,  who  also 
found  him  "sad  on  two  levels:  He's  got 
a  lot  going  for  him,  I  thought.  He 
doesn't  need  all  this  sham.  ...  He  was 
also  a  young  man  ultimately  with  no 
career  ambitions  in  any  direction.  He 
pretty  much  said  he  was  interested  in 
older  men  for  their  financial  situations. 
He  made  no  bones  about  that,  and  he 
would  say  it  in  front  of  Norman." 

Norman  Blachford,  however,  appar- 
ently did  look  at  prices,  and  when 
\  Cunanan  left  him  soon  after  and  moved 
in  with  Erik  Greenman  and  Tom 
Eads,  he  complained  that  Norman 
was  "too  cheap."  The  least  Norman 
could  have  done,  he  said,  was  give 
him  a  Mercedes  500SL,  fly  first-class, 
and  repaint  all  the  rooms  in  the  La 
Jolla  house.  According  to  Eads,  "An- 
drew said  he  got  tired  of  all  Nor- 
man's nickel-and-diming." 

Cunanan  was  astonished  that  Blach- 
ford would  let  him  go. 

t  immediately  becomes  ap- 
parent that  Andrew  Cunanan 
rarely  told— or  faced— the 
truth  about  himself.  To  friends 
in  San  Francisco's  Bay  Area 
in  the  early  90s,  for  exam- 
ple, Cunanan,  then  barely  20, 
said  that  he  had  gone  to 
Choate,  dropped  out  of  Yale,  and 
transferred  to  Bennington.  In  fact, 
he  graduated  from  La  Jolla's  private 
Bishop's  School  and  eventually  spent 
two  years  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  San  Diego.  In  Berkeley, 
Cunanan  cultivated  a  "mussy  profes- 


sor look"  older  than  his  years.  "He 
hung  around  very  intelligent,  talent- 
ed people,  because  he  wanted  these 
people  to  be  responsible  to  him," 
says  his  close  friend  from  those  days 
Doug  Stubblefield.  Cunanan  was  then 
writing  a  book  about  his  experiences 
in  the  Philippines,  his  father's  native 
country,  which  Stubblefield  describes 
as  "subtle,  poetic,  and  filled  with  meta- 
phors." 

Even  then  Cunanan  was  beginning 
to  set  his  pattern  as  a  con  artist  and 
court  jester— to  lie,  to  be  glibly  au- 
thoritative on  art,  to  be  witty  and 
entertaining  enough  to  live  well  with- 
out working.  His  first  "patrons"  were 
a  young  couple  with  a  baby  daugh- 
ter who  took  him  into  their  beautiful 
hillside  house.  Cunanan  enjoyed  tak- 
ing their  child— his  goddaughter— out, 
and  he  had  a  passion  for  building  doll- 
houses.  He  subscribed  to  a  magazine 
on  the  subject  and  created  a  ruined 
French  chateau  complete  with  black- 
ened windows. 

Cunanan  had  known  his  patroness, 
Elizabeth  Cote,  since  junior  high 
school,  and  he  would  later  spin  a  tale 
that  he  had  been  married  to  a  Jew- 
ish princess  and  had  fathered  a  daugh- 
ter, whose  pictures  he  liked  to  show. 
He  had  other  stories  as  well.  His  fa- 
ther, he  said,  was  a  Filipino  general 
close  to  ousted  dictator  Ferdinand  Mar- 
cos, as  well  as  a  bisexual  with  a 
young  lover,  whom  Andrew  resented. 
"He  has  a  car  and  I  don't,"  he  would 
tell  friends.  Cunanan  boasted  that  he 
had  a  pilot's  license,  and  that  a  Fil- 
ipino senator  engaged  him  occasion- 
ally to  fly  him  around  in  an  old 
rattletrap  Cunanan  called  the  "Bud- 
dy Holly  death  plane." 


Cunanan  was  always  known 
as  DeSilva  in  San  Diego, 
and  there  he  told  peo- 
ple at  times  that  his  fa- 
ther was  an  Israeli 
millionaire,  at  other 
times  that  he  was  a  Fifth 
Avenue  aristocrat.  He 
never  told  the  truth:  that  his  father 
was  a  navy  veteran  and  a  stockbroker 
from  nearby  Rancho  Bernardo  who— 
as  a  lawsuit  filed  by  his  wife  alleges— 
had  been  accused  of  embezzling  more 
than  $100,000  and  who  abandoned  his 
wife  and  their  four  children  in  1988. 
Did  Andrew's  Italian  mother,  who 
lives  on  public  assistance,  ever  really 
"spa  with  Deborah  Harry,"  as  her  son 
liked  to  relate?  Hardly.  Yet  to  San  Diego 
friends  Andrew  portrayed  her  as  the 
ultimate  spoiled  Jewish  mother,  who 
stayed  with  his  father  in  an  unhappy 
marriage  only  so  that  the  children  would 
not  lose  their  vast  inheritance.  In  re- 
ality MaryAnn  Cunanan  is  a  devout 
Catholic,  a  bright  but  emotionally  frag- 
ile woman.  Cunanan  never  acknowl- 
edged to  her  or  his  sisters  or  his 
brother  what  they  all  knew— that  he 
was  gay  and  lived  in  a  world  apart. 

Despite  their  misgivings,  Cunanan's 
friends  indulged  him  in  his  stories; 
some  still  speak  fondly  of  him  as  an 
amusing  raconteur  who  insisted  on  pick- 
ing up  every  tab  and  who  would  leave 
a  $200  tip  after  a  dinner  for  eight.  "He's 
still  a  great  friend— I  hope  he's  O.K.," 
Erik  Greenman  told  me  before  the 
Versace  murder.  "He  told  me  a  story 
about  someone  he  continued  on  page  329 
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was  there.  It  was  the  autumn 
of  \  956.  We'd  stood,  slept,  eaten  in  front  of  the  old  Met  for  days, 
waiting  for  a  place  in  standing  room.  People  thought  we  were  cra- 
y,  but  it  was  Maria  Callas  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  for  the  first 
time,  singing  Bellini's  Norma.  Norma  has  a  great  entrance,  but  I 
don't  remember  Callas's.  Suddenly  she  was  just  there,  center 
stage^as  if  by  magic.  There  was  no  time  to  applaud.  She  began  to 
sing  in  a  voice  t.harwas  smaller  than  the  records  had  suggested. 
Her  gestures  werebflef  and  minimal.  She  folded  her  arms  in  front 
of  her,  huggirig  HSse;lf;:,her  eyes  half  closed.  It  was  as  if  she  were 
■■'  is  beautiful,  of  course,  but  no  one  had  ex- 

here  is  on  exposed,  sustained  high  note 
-2ferTNiorma's  first,  aria.  The  note  wobbled, 
ei^oriding.^fiii  admirers  agonized;  her  detractors 
ii  >    fi  „  itetta  that  followed  pleased,  but  not 

Mario  defeMonaco  and  Fedora 
:    feSc-bld.  not  have 
" ed. She 
ardly 
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PRIMA   DONNA 
ASSOLUTA 


It  has  now  been  20 

years  since  Maria  Callas, 

the  legendary  soprano 

who  changed  modern  opera  by 

reviving  the  19th-century 

bel  canto  works  of  Bellini  and 

Donizetti,  died  in  seclusion 

in  Paris.  She  is  seen  in  this 

previously  unpublished  photo 

with  her  husband,  Giovanni 

Battista  Meneghini  (who 

died  in  1981 ),  in  Manhattan  at 

her  Metropolitan  Opera 

debut  on  October  29,  1956. 

She  sang  the  title  role 

in  Bellini's  Norma. 
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PROGRESS 
A  photograph 
of  Rausclienberg's 
Iris  print-transfer 
process.  Opposite, 
Rauschenberg 
in  his  Captiva, 
Florida,  studio. 


From  a  35-acre  sanctuary 

on  the  island  of  Captiva, 

Robert  Rauschenberg  is  pushing 
f  his  vision  ever  wider, 

fusing  an  army  of  assistants  to 
|create  global  art  and  multimedia 

canvases  reaching  790  feet. 
>HN  RICHARDSON  traces  the 
ist's  heroic  journey  from 
cramped  childhood  to  an  intense 
dson  with  his  polar  opposite, 
sper  Johns,  to  the  test  of 
ds  month's  huge  retrospective, 
ing  both  the  uptown  and 
►wntown  sections  of 
Guggenheim  Museum 
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he  word  that  best 
defines  Robert  Rauschenberg's  achieve- 
ments as  a  painter,  printmaker,  pho- 
tographer, sculptor,  theater  designer, 
performance  artist,  and  technologist  is 
"epic."  According  to  my  dictionary,  it 
means  "heroic  and  impressive  in  qual- 
ity" and  "surpassing  the  usual  or  ordi- 
nary in  scope  or  size."  What  better 
way  to  describe  the  only  artist  of  our 
time  who  continues  to  address  major 
themes  of  worldwide  concern  without 
bombast  or  cant  or  an  aesthetic  or  po- 
litical agenda,  and  who  does  so  by 
utilizing  technology  in  ever  more  imag- 
inative and  inventive  ways?  Rauschen- 
berg  is  a  painter  of  history— the  history 
of  now  rather  than  then— and  it  is  in 
this  light  that  we  should  approach  the 
mammoth  retrospective  which  is  going 
to  fill  the  uptown  and  downtown  sec- 
tions of  the  Guggenheim  Museum  in 
New  York  this  month. 

For  the  last  29  years,  the  artist,  who 
is  about  to  turn  72  but  looks  as  dash- 
ing as  he  did  in  the  1960s, 
has  lived  in  seclusion— if  a 
community  of  eight  multi- 
farious  assistants   can   be 
called  seclusion    on  Capti- 
va,  off  the  coast  of  Fort 
Myers,  Florida.  Studios  full 
of  the  latest  technological 
equipment  enable  him  to 
work  on  projects  that  are 
monumental  in  concept  as 
well  as  scale.  He  has  said 
one  of  his  few  unfulfilled 
dreams  is  to  photograph  the 
world  in  its  entirety,  big  as 
life.  His  only  fear  is  that  he 
might  "run  out  of  world." 
Not  having  seen  Rauschen- 
berg  in  well  over  a  decade. 
I  flew  to  Fort  Myers.  Thanks  to  a  hur- 
ricane, I  arrived  at  dawn  instead  ol 
dusk— a  blessing.  Eddies  of  mist  veilec 
the  bridges  leading  to  the  island,  anc 
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the  shallow  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico were  as  still  as  a  Venetian  lagoon. 
To  right  and  left  were  distant  smudges 
that  might  or  might  not  be  islands, 
faint  silhouettes  of  chugging  boats,  a  bea- 
con flashing  on  and  off,  seabirds  cir- 
cling in  formation.  When  we  reached 
the  first  island,  Sanibel,  the  scene  be- 
came even  more  like  one  of  Rauschen- 
berg's  recent  Anagrams.  There  was  a 
blur  of  neon,  rusty  road  signs,  a  con- 
struction site  coming  to  life,  a  hoard- 
ing with  the  lights  still  on.  The  hoarding 
reminded  me  of  this  artist's  down-to- 
earth  device  for  brightening  the  light  in 
a  painting:  plug  an  electric  bulb  into  it 
and  switch  it  on.  Soon  the  lights  went 
off,  the  sun  came  up,  and  I  arrived  at 
Rauschenberg's  domain. 

iven  the  extent  to  which 
his  work  exploits  the 
messiness  of  everyday 
life,  the  pristine  tidiness 
of  his  surroundings- 
spotless  white  surfaces 
in  vast,  sparsely  filled 
spaces— comes  as  a  surprise.  Likewise 
the  large  TV  sets,  which  are  perma- 
nently on  in  every  room.  Rauschen- 
berg  works,  eats,  and,  for  all  I  know, 
sleeps  by  their  light.  TV  is  like  an  ad- 
ditional window,  which  provides  him 
with  an  unending  supply  of  imagery 
from  the  chaotic  world  outside.  But 
then,  as  Rauschenberg  has  said,  "Every- 
thing I  can  organize  I  do,  so  I  am  free 
to  work  in  chaos,  spontaneity,  and  the 
not  yet  done."  Orderliness  even  char- 
acterizes the  cooking  that  he  does  so 
well  and  so  neatly.  Over  dinner  he  dis- 
cussed the  upcoming  retrospective:  more 
than  400  items,  which  must  make  it 
one  of  the  largest  one-man  shows  ever 
at  the  Guggenheim.  "My  only  hesita- 
tion about  the  show,"  he  said,  "is  that 
I  don't  want  to  betray  my  achievement 
by  seeming  to  need  the  authority  and 
prestige  of  the  Guggenheim,  without 
which  these  works  would  never  be 
seen  together."  A  retrospective,  he  went 
!  on  to  say,  should  encourage  people  to 
see  the  old  work  in  the  light  of  the 
new  rather  than  the  new  in  the  light  of 
the  old.  The  recent  pieces  that  Rauschen- 
berg showed  me  have  an  originality 
and  immediacy,  besides  a  wonderful 
freshness  of  technique,  which  will  come 
as  a  revelation  even  to  those  who  think 
they  know  his  work  by  heart. 

I  asked  Rauschenberg  about  the 
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The  Abstract 
Expressionists 
felt  as 

ambivalent  about 
Rauschenberg 
as  he  felt 
about  them. 
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"SOUTHERN 

RENAISSANCE" 

Rauschenberg,  standing, 

and  Jasper  Johns— from  Texas 

and  South  Carolina, 

respectively— attend  a  parly 

in  New  York  in  the  60s. 

For  more  Ihan  six  years, 

before  (hey  broke  aparl. 

Hie  two  lilans  of  modern  art 

had  a  profound  influence 

on  each  other. 


WORLD  VIEW 

Muse  Archive, 

1996  (fresco;  38'/5  in. 

by  38*  in.). 
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prodigious  commissions  he  is  rumored 
to  be  working  on.  There  are  at  least 
three  in  preparation.  cor  the  new 
concert  hall  in  Seattle,  he  plans  to  do 
a  series  of  monumental  decorations. 
For  the  revival  of  the  Potsdamer  Platz 
in  Berlin— the  hub  of  the  city  until  it 
was  bombed  to  bits  in  World  War  II 
and  then  cut  in  two  by  the  evil  Wall— 
he  is  doing  a  sculpture  garden  to  go 
with  the  Daimler-Benz  building  that 
the  innovative  Italian  architect  Ren- 
zo  Piano  has  designed.  Even  more  chal- 
lenging is  another  collaboration  with 
Renzo  Piano:  a  cathedral  in  Foggia, 
about  100  miles  east  of  Naples,  to  com- 
memorate Padre  Pio,  the  controver- 
sial Franciscan  priest  who  died  in 
1968  and  who  is  revered  for  having 
had  stigmata  and  a  saintly  aura.  To- 
day his  cult  threatens  to  overtake 
that  of  Lourdes.  To  cater  to  the  mas- 
sive crowds  of  pilgrims,  the  church  will 
have  a  glass  wall  about  40  by  150 
feet  so  that  people  outside  can  follow 
the  Mass.  Rauschenberg  says  that  he 
is  basing  his  imagery  on  the  Apoca- 
lypse and  is  experimenting  with  new 
technological  effects.  While  he  is  a  spir- 
itual man,  he  is  no  believer,  and  he 
intends  to  steer  clear  of  overt  reli- 
gious references.  "I  bet  you'll  be  a 
Catholic  before  you  finish  the  proj- 
ect," the  Franciscan  prior  in  charge 
told  Rauschenberg.  "And  I  suppose 
you'll  be  an  artist,"  he  replied. 

Rauschenberg  is  too  ab- 
sorbed by  the  future 
to  bother  about  the 
past.  However,  he 
owns  to  being  a  quar- 
ter Dutch,  a  quarter 
German,  a  quarter 
Swedish,  and  a  quarter  Cherokee.  At 
the  same  time  he  is,  as  a  friend  says, 
wholly  Texan,  with  "that  big-spirited, 
funny,  crazy,  fearless  quality  that  Tex- 
ans  have."  He  is  particularly  proud 
of  his  Native  American  blood,  and 
although  he  never  actually  knew  his 
Cherokee  grandmother,  he  feels  that 
his  closeness  to  nature  and  his  pas- 
sion for  animals  (especially  Samoyed 
dogs)  come  from  her.  He  was  born 
on  October  22,  1925,  in  Port  Arthur, 
a  damp  patch  of  a  place  a  fool  or 
two  below  sea  level  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  He  loathed  the  oil-refinery 
stink  of  his  hometown.  In  1959,  when. 
he  began  his  celebrated  drawinj 


Dante's  Inferno,  it  is  surely  no  coinci- 
dence that  he  chose  oil  derricks  to  evoke 
Dis,  the  capital  of  Hell. 

Rauschenberg  grew  up  in  a  small 
shotgun  house.  His  father,  a  hard- 
working lineman,  was  nice  enough, 
but  so  obsessed  with  hunting  (he 
raised  the  best  bird  dogs  in  the  area) 
that  he  had  little  time  for  a  son  who 
hated  guns.  Likewise,  his  nice-enough 
mother  was  totally  wrapped  up  in  her 
husband  and  her  household  chores. 
Rauschenberg  seemingly  bears  no 
grudges,  but  the  shortage  of  affection 
in  his  childhood  might  explain  why 
an  atmosphere  of  communal  warmth 
and  the  company  of  devoted  assis- 
tants are  so  important  to  him. 

Membership  in  a  fundamentalist  sect 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  also  left  its 
mark.  Anything  remotely  pleasurable, 
from  drinking  to  card  playing,  was 
forbidden.  Initially,  Rauschenberg 
thought  of  being  a  preacher.  However, 
he  loved  to  dance,  and  dancing  was 
also  condemned  by  his  church.  This 
Draconian  attitude  engendered  a  deep 
distrust  of  the  whole  fundamentalist 
ethic.  Nevertheless,  he  continued  to  at- 
tend church  well  into  his  20s.  "Giving 
that  up  was  a  major  change  in  my 
life,"  he  later  said. 

A  loner  in  adolescence,  Rauschen- 
berg was  not  much  good  at  sports, 
not  much  good  at  school  (except  for 
theatricals),  and  hopeless  at  college, 
where  his  family  sent  him  to  train  as 
a  pharmacist.  His  problem  was  dyslex- 
ia—for a  long  time  undiagnosed.  Calvin 
Tomkins  (a  biographer  to  whom  any- 
one writing  about  the  artist  is  greatly 
indebted)  has  described  Rauschenberg's 
expulsion  from  the  University  of  Texas: 
"He  refused  to  dissect  a  live  frog  in 
anatomy  class.  .  .  .  Having  had  any 
number  of  frogs  as  pets,  Rauschen- 
berg was  not  about  to  cut  one  up 
himself.  Just  before  going  to  see  the 
dean  about  it,  he  released  his  frog  in 
some  bushes.  The  dean  suspended  him." 
Before  Rauschenberg  could  tell  his 
father  what  he  had  done,  he  got  his 
draft  notice  and  joined  the  navy. 

His  prowess  at  drawing  portraits 
endeared  Rauschenberg  to  his  fellow 
sailors.  "Somewhere  along  in  there  I 
got  hold  of  a  set  of  oil  paints,"  he 
told  Tomkins.  "I  started  a  portrait  of 
a  guy,  and  because  the  John  was  the 
only  place  with  lights  on  after  taps,  I 
sat  in  there  to  finish  it.  When  I  ran 
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out  of  red,  I  pricked  my  finger  and 
rubbed  it  into  the  skin  tone." 

By  stating  that  he  had  no  intention 
of  using  a  gun,  Rauschenberg  got  him- 
self assigned  to  the  hospital  corps,  where 
he  worked  as  a  nurse,  first  in  a  tu- 
berculosis ward,  later  at  Camp  Pendle- 
ton, near  San  Diego,  helping  to 
rehabilitate  maimed  servicemen  and  car- 
ing for  men  suffering  from  combat 
psychoses  and  brain  damage.  "I  was 
in  the  repair  business," 
Rauschenberg  said.  "Every 
day  your  heart  was  torn 
until  you  couldn't  stand  it." 

On  furlough,  Rausch- 
enberg would  hitchhike 
up  and  down  the  Califor- 
nia coast.  Once,  he  ended 
up  at  the  Huntington  Li- 
brary in  San  Marino,  and 
there,  in  front  of  the  three 
most  hackneyed  portraits 
of  the  British  canon- 
Gainsborough's  Blue  Boy, 
Lawrence's  Pinkie,  and 
Reynolds's  Sarah  Siddons 
as  the  Tragic  Muse— he  had 
an  epiphany.  This  was  the 
first  time  he  realized  what 
it  was  that  a  painter  ac- 
tually did.  Maybe  he  too 
could  become  a  painter. 
Had  he  been  more  so- 
phisticated, he  might  have 
sneered  at  these  corny 
icons.  But  Rauschenberg 
has  always  been  blessed 
with  the  incomparable  ad- 
vantage of  an  innocent  eye. 

When  he  was  mustered  out,  Rausch- 
enberg returned  to  Port  Arthur,  but 
his  home  was  not  there  anymore.  With- 
out telling  him,  his  family  had  moved 
120  miles  away  to  Lafayette,  Louisiana. 
Rauschenberg  felt  that  there  was  no 
point  in  remaining  with  them,  so  in 
the  spring  of  1946  he  returned  to 
California,  where  he  worked  as  a 
shipping  clerk  at  the  Ballerina  Bathing 
Suit  factory.  Pat  Pearman,  a  young 
woman  who  designed  bathing  suits, 
befriended  him.  She  found  him  at- 
tractive; she  also  liked  his  drawings. 
"Do  you  know  why  you  are  so  un- 
happy?" she  asked  him.  u  real- 
ly an  artist.  i 
Rauschenberg  I 
on  the  G.I.  Bill.  . 
he  applied  to  the  Kansas  City 
Institute  and  was  accepted. 


Around  three  o'clock  one 
fall  morning  in  1946, 
Rauschenberg  arrived 
in  Kansas  City.  There 
and  then,  he  decided 
to  rid  himself  of  the 
unpropitious  name  of 
Milton,  which  his  family  had  wished 
on  him.  After  renaming  himself  Bob, 
he  felt  more  like  a  painter.  At  the  Art 
Institute  he  worked  hard;  he  also  built 


"MUSE  WALL" 

Rauschenberg's  Captiva  bulletin  board, 

where  he  sticks  favorite  odds 

and  ends,  is  located  in  the  print  shop, 

which  includes  the  Little  Janis  press 

(named  after  Janis  Joplin). 


film  sets,  made  models,  and  designed 
window  displays,  because  he  wanted 
to  earn  enough  money  to  get  himself 
to  Paris  to  study  modern  art. 

The  following  October,  Rauschen- 
berg made  the  trip.  But  the  teaching 
at  the  Academie  Julian  in  Paris  turned 
out  to  be  so  deadly  that  it  hardly 
mattered  that  he  spoke  no  French.  A 
sympathetic  fellow  student  from  New 
York,  Susan  Weil,  took  him  in  hand. 
She  knew  a  great  deal  more  about 
the  practice  and  history  of  art  than 
■schenberg  did.  The  two  of  them 
ided  that  they  were  better   off 


working  on  their  own.  And  so  they 
hung  out  at  the  Louvre,  wandered 
the  streets,  and  fell  in  love. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer,  Weil  re- 
turned to  the  States  to  enroll  at  Black 
Mountain  College  in  North  Carolina. 
Rauschenberg  had  read  about  the 
courses  that  the  legendary  Bauhaus 
alumnus  Josef  Albers  gave  there,  and 
decided  to  accompany  her.  All  that 
Paris  had  apparently  done  for  him 
was  liberate  him  from  us- 
ing paintbrushes.  "I  was 
so  incredibly  excessive," 
he  told  Tomkins.  "I  loved 
the  medium  so  much  I 
was  painting  with  my 
hands.  .  .  .  What  came  out 
were  mostly  messes  .  .  . 
really  lousy,  the  ugliest 
paintings  you've  ever  seen." 
In  the  23  years  of  its 
existence  (1933-56),  Black 
Mountain  College  left  its 
modernist  stamp  on  stu- 
dents of  all  the  arts,  in- 
cluding Rauschenberg. 
Willem  de  Kooning,  Franz 
Kline,  John  Cage,  Merce 
Cunningham,  Buckminster 
Fuller,  Walter  Gropius, 
and  many  more  taught 
there  at  various  times,  but 
it  was  above  all  Albers 
such  a  rigid  purist  that 
he  gave  classes  wearing 
a  white  lab  coat  and 
gloves— who  presided  over 
the  art  teaching. 

Rauschenberg's  messi- 
ness  was  anathema  to  this  fiendishly 
demanding  teacher.  "I  don't  think  he 
ever  realized  it  was  his  discipline  II 
came  for,"  he  told  Tomkins.  "I  was 
Albers's  dunce.  .  .  .  He'd  pick  up  some 
thing  of  mine  and  say,  This  is  the 
most  stupid  thing  I  have  ever  seen,  I 
dun't  even  vant  to  know  who  did  it.'" 
Painful  as  this  intimidation  was,  it 
worked  to  Rauschenberg's  advantage 
Besides  discipline  and  theory,  Albers 
taught  his  students  an  old  Bauhaus  ex- 
ercise: how  to  scavenge  for  objets  trou- 
ves— that  is  to  say  junk— and  incorporate 
them  into  their  work.  Rauschenberg  was 
fascinated  by  this  procedure,  and  con- 
tinues to  use  it  for  his  junk-based 
sculptures,  generically  known  as  "Glut.'' 
Unpublished  tapes  made  by  his  friend 
Brigid  Berlin  reveal  the  lengths  to  which 
Rauschenberg       continued  on  page  h 
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Rauschenberg  has  always  been  blessed  with  the 
incomparable  advantage  of  an  innocent  eye. 
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CAP1IVA  AUDIENCE 

Rauschenberg  on  the  beach 

in  front  of  his  home  on 

Capfiva  Island  last  June. 
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Apartment  i2E  at  993  Park  Avenue 
has  remained  virtually  untouched  since 
Marlene  Dietrich  left  it  in  1978. 
As  her  Louis  XV-style  chairs,  grand  piano, 
and  gold-tipped  Brigg  cane,  among  other 
items,  go  to  auction  at  Sotheby's, 
MATT  TYRNAUER  gets  an  exclusive  tour 
of  the  sanctuary  where  the  legendary  star 
made  pot-au-feu  for  friends  such  as 
Noel  Coward  and  Orson  Welles  and  lovers 
including  Yul  Brynner,  Kirk  Douglas, 
and  Edward  R.  Murrow 
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LIVING  RO^ 
OF  A  LEG  END 


Marlene  Dietrich's  V 
New  York  apartment  is  still 
fit  for  a  diva,,. Above: 
Dietrich'i-Letteni  22  portable 
typewrit^r.iystfa  photti;       ■ 
oi  the  starwifhiier  daughter. 
Maria  Riva. 
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y  mother 

never  wanted  to  see  her  reflection 
during  the  course  of  the  day,"  says 
Maria  Riva,  the  daughter  of  Marlene 
Dietrich.  "That  is  why  all  of  the  mir- 
rored walls  in  her  apartment  were 
smoked.  They  were  intended  to  open 
up  the  rooms,  but  they  were  dark- 
ened to  make  it  impossible  to  see 
one's  pure  reflection."  When  Die- 
trich, a  woman  who  usually  insisted 
that  her  preferences  be  respected,  did 
relent  and  accept  the  presence  of  a 
clear  mirror— one  still  hangs  over  the 
fireplace— she  made  certain  that  it  was 
placed  high  enough  not  to  reflect  her 
face  from  a  less-than -perfect  angle. 
"And  she  always  put  a  big  vase  of  cut 
flowers  in  front  of  it,"  according  to 
Riva,  "lilies,  cabbage  roses— whatever 
sprayed  out." 

Dietrich,  the  immortal  screen  god- 
dess, starred  in  countless  films,  including 
Josef  von  Sternberg's  classics  The  Blue 
Angel,  Blonde  Venus  (with  Cary  Grant), 
and  Shanghai  Express,  Billy  Wilder's 
A  Foreign  Affair,   and  other  memo- 
rable films,  such  as  Destry  Rides  Again 
(in  which  she  sang  "See  What  the 
Boys  in  the  Back  Room  Will  Have" 
and  co-starred  with  Jimmy  Stewart), 
Seven  Sinners  (in  which  she  sang  "The 
Man's  in  the  Navy"  to  John  Wayne), 
and  Judgment  at  Nuremberg.  She 
was  an  icon  of  limitless  elegance 
and  mysterious  androgyny,  whose 
unmistakable  Mitteleuropa  voice 
and  hauteur  were  internation- 
ally recognized.  Yet  she  was  pri- 
vate, obsessively  engaged  in  the     \ 
scrupulous  maintenance  of  her  face 
and  figure.  Dietrich  blurred  gritty 
realities  with  v         oi  smoke,  gold- 
en-r:   a  j  wigs,  and,  later  in  life, 
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lationships  with  friends  and  lovers. 
She  was  among  the  greatest  of  revi- 
sionists, and  her  homes  were  both 
stylized  settings  created  to  correspond 
with  the  image  she  wished  to  convey 
and  sweatshops  where  she  slaved  long 
and  often  painfully  to  perpetuate  her 
ageless  beauty. 

No  one  knows  more  of  the  truth  about 
Dietrich  than  Maria  Riva— her  one  child, 
her  biographer,  and  the  heir  to  the 
only  real  estate  that  Marlene  ever  owned, 
a  two-bedroom  apartment  on  the  12th 
floor  of  993  Park  Avenue  on  the  Up- 
per East  Side  of  Manhattan,  a  mod- 
est—she liked  to  say  "cozy"— retreat 
where  a  woman  in  swansdown  might 
recline  unencumbered  with  a  bottle  of 
Dom  Perignon  by  her  side. 

Although  Dietrich  died 
in  Paris  (at  the  age  of 
90  in  1992),  her  New 
York  home  was  her 
official  residence.  She 
purchased  it  in  1959 
and  lived  there  at  the 
height  of  her  spectacular  second  ca- 
reer as  a  live  performer— the  era  when 
she  graced  the  stages  of  the  world  in 
shimmering  Jean  Louis  gowns,  breathed 
her  way  through  countless  renditions 
of  "Falling  in  Love  Again,"  and  bowed 
(quite  carefully— even  the  slightest  mo- 
tions were  rehearsed)  after  triumphant 
encores  at  venues  including  London's 
Cafe  de  Paris.  "This  was  her  base 
when  she  was  not  giving  concerts  on 
every  continent,  living  in  hotels  in  Japan, 
Italy,  Mexico,  South  Africa,  Holland, 
Israel,  and  Australia,"  explains  Riva, 
who  is  putting  the  contents  of 
her  mother's 
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M^mirrors.  One  of  Marlene's  furs 
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Dietrich  packs  suitcases  in  her 
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living  room  in  1972.  "She 
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traveled  with  70  pieces  of  luggage 
iit  least!"  say-  Maria  Riva. 

apartment— everything  from  the  works 
by  Corot  to  Marlene's  gold-tipped  Brigg 
cane-up  for  auction  at  Sotheby's  in 
November. 

Recently,  Riva  opened  Dietrich's  lair, 
which,  quite  remarkably,  has  remained 
unchanged  since  the  star  abandoned  it 
for  her  Paris  quarters  in  1978.  Today, 
Apartment  12E  is  filled  with  a  macabre 
stillness  and  the  musty  smell  of  moth- 
balls mixed  with  old  perfume.  This  is 
a  place  which  appears  to  have  been 
left  behind  in  another  time,  an  era  when 
Western  Union  came  to  your  door, 
telephones  were  dialed  with  special  uten- 
sils made  to  protect  carefully  enam- 
eled fingernails,  and  phone  exchanges 
began  not  with  numbers  but  with  let- 
ters: YUkon  8-0012,  in  this  case. 

Lili  Marlene  was  accus- 
tomed to  Baccarat  and 
Louis  Comfort  Tiffany 
glassware  wherever  she 
went,  but  in  her  own  New 
York  apartment  she  mixed 
and  matched  fine  things 
with  a  massive  collection  of  pilfered 
ashtrays  (she  smoked  Luckies)  from 
the  very  best  hotels  (the  Hassler  in 
Rome,  the  Lancaster  in  Paris,  the  Grand 
Hotel  in  Stockholm,  and  the  Inter- 
continental in  Geneva).  Other  telling 
objects  still  in  the  apartment  include 
Dietrich's  little  Rohm  pistol,  hidden 
in  a  Cartier  box,  and  many  other  trea- 
sures scattered  about  the  generously 
proportioned  rooms:  Louis  XV-style 
chairs  in  the  living  room,  fur  wraps 
and  a  Chanel  suit  in  the  closets,  scads 
of  old  publicity  stills,  and  a  worn 
notebook  from  Hermes.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  pearls  are  the  documents,  in- 
cluding letters  to  Dietrich  from  her 
friends  and  a  handwritten  copy  of  Noel 
Coward's  famous   1954  introduction 
to  her  show  at  the  Cafe  de  Paris. 
("We  know  God  made  trees,  and  the 
birds  and  the  bees,  /  and  the  sea  for 
the  fishes  to  swim  in.  /  We  are  also 
aware  that  He  has  quite  a  flair  /  for 
creating  exceptional  women.  /  When 
Eve  said  to  Adam,  'Stop  calling  me 
Madame'  /  the  world  became  far  more 
exciting  /  which  turns  to  confusion, 
the  modern  de!;    .. 
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ONI.  SCRAPPY  LADY 


On  Dietrich's  desk  in 

the  li\in<;  room  rests  ;i  book 

of  lighting  cues  and  stage 

directions  from  one  of  her  concert 

tours.  Some  of  Marlene 's 

memos  to  herself,  a  few  yellowed 

newspaper  clippings,  and 

drawers -full  of  letters  remain 

in  the  apartment. 


in  his  film  Touch  of  Evil  (he  was,  ul- 
timately, successful): 

Dearest  Marlene: 

—Of  course  it  will  be  a  real  character 
and  not  a  "personal  appearance"  .  .  . 

I  know  we  can  make  it  something 
entirely  new  and  really  worth  while— and 
I  can't  tell  you  how  excited  I  am  at  the 
prospect  ...  <y  Orson 

According  to  Riva,  when 
Dietrich  was  at  home 
between  concert  tours, 
she  frequently  enter- 
tained. Chums  such  as 
Coward  and  Burt  Bach- 
arach  (who  was  her  mu- 
sical arranger)  could  often  be  found  at 
the  keyboard  of  the  Bliithner  grand  pi- 
ano in  the  living  room,  and  Riva  says 
"she  could  slide  very  easily  into  haus- 
frau  mode,"  preparing  elaborate  meals 
(pot-au-feu,  crawfish,  filet  mignon,  and 
kidneys  were  her  specialties)  in  her  lit- 
tle /  Love  Lucy-style  kitchen. 

When  she  wasn't  cooking  at  the  stove, 
says  Riva,  Dietrich  was  most  likely  to 
be  found  heating  up  the  bedroom,  where 
an  endless  all-star  cast  of  lovers  paid 
homage  to  her  lithe  (though  somewhat 
faded)  form.  Her  amorous  encounters 
included  trysts  with  Yul  Brynner,  Ed- 
ward R.  Murrow,  Kirk  Douglas,  Ad- 
lai  Stevenson,  Harold  Arlen,  Edith 
Piaf,  Sam  Spiegel,  Michael  Wilding,  and 
Harry  Cohn.  (Not  bad  for  a  grand- 
mother of  four  who  suffered  from  chron- 
ic circulation  problems.) 

Of  those  listed,  Dietrich  spent  by 
far  the  most  time  with  Brynner,  and, 
as  Riva  writes  in  her  book,  Marlene 
Dietrich,  "gloried  in  Yul's  seemingly 
inexhaustible  virility.  On  matinee  days 
[of  The  King  and  /],  after  he  had  left 
[the  apartment]  for  the  evening  per- 
formance, she  would  call  me  to  come 
over  and  see  'the  bed.'  .  .  .  She  so 
loved  to  show  off  her  disheveled  bed, 
particularly  proud  of  her  once-white 
sheets  now  smeared  with  Yul  Bryn- 
ner's  body  paint  that  he  had  been  'too 
aroused'  to  take  the  time  to  wash  off." 
With  E.M.,  as  she  referred  to  Mur- 
row, there  was  apparently  more  smok- 
ing than  sex.  "He  smokes  even  during— 
you  know  what  I  mean,"  Riva  says 
her  mother  told  her  "But  he  is  so 
brilliant— you  just  have  to  listen  to  what 
he  is  saying  and  try  not  to  look  down 
at  those  thin  legs  of  his  sticking  out 
of  those  funnj  bloomers." 


Dietrich,  known  for  her  pronounce- 
ments and  quirky  poems  jotted  at  odd 
hours  ("Isn't  it  strange:  /  The  legs 
that  made  /  My  rise  to  glory  /  Easy, 
no?  Became  my  downfall  /  Into  mis- 
ery. Queesy,  no?— 3  a.m."),  once  pro- 
claimed the  diaphragm  to  be  "the 
greatest  invention  since  Pan -Cake  make- 
up." She  stocked  the  latter,  and  per- 
haps at  one  time  the  former,  in  bulk- 
along  with  a  shelf  of  medications,  pre- 
scribed and  otherwise,  worthy  of  a 
pharmacy.  The  mirrored  nightstand  was 
once  crowded  with  bottles  of  Butazol- 
idin,  phenobarbital,  codeine,  belladon- 
na, Nembutal,  Seconal,  Librium,  cor- 
tisone, and  Darvon,  as  well  as  a  holis- 
tic medication  called  slippery  elm.  (She 
liked  to  wash  down  her  pills  with  Dom 
Perignon,  which  she  believed  was  an 
aid  to  circulation.) 

The  veteran  doormen  at  993 
say  they  recall  lugging 
"Miss  Dietrich's"  baggage 
upstairs,  where  she  would 
then  spend  hours  unpack- 
ing it  herself,  carefully 
replacing  the  fur-lined 
suits  and  Balenciaga  dresses  in  her 
closets,  and  laying  out  her  bugle-beaded 
dresses  on  a  bed  in  the  back  room,  be- 
cause they  were  too  heavy  to  hang. 
"At  one  time  she  owned  both  apart- 
ments on  the  12th  floor,"  Riva  ex- 
plains, "but  the  place  across  the  hall 
was  for  her  trunks  and  the  other  was 
for  her.  She  was  always,  always  pack- 
ing and  unpacking,  and  she  traveled 
with  70  pieces  of  luggage  at  least!" 

"My  mother  always  liked  living  in 
hotels,"  says  Riva,  who  suffered  a  mild 
heart  attack  shortly  after  my  visit.  She 
long  ago  reconciled  herself  to  being 
the  child  of  a  creature  far  too  com- 
plicated to  be  considered  maternal. 
Her  mother,  who  adored  private  en- 
trances and  quick  exits,  never  really 
cared  much  for  homes.  (In  her  early 
days  in  Hollywood,  Josef  von  Stern- 
berg picked  her  rented  houses.)  "This 
was  a  very  masculine  quality  that  she 
had,"  Riva  says.  "She  never  felt  the  need 
to  put  down  roots.  She  loved  staying 
in  the  Beverly  Hills  Hotel  in  Los  An- 
geles and  the  Plaza  in  New  York,  so 
I  always  found  it  very  uncharacteristic 
of  her— very  un  -Dietrich  of  her— to  buy 
an  apartment  in  New  York. 

"We  had  always  been  gypsies  any- 
way." □ 
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HE'S  JUST  A 

GUY  WHO 

CAN'T  SAY  NO 

Talk-show  host  Larry  King  is  CNN  s  biggest  star, 
the  mayor  of  Celebrityville,  U.S.A.,  a  man  as  famous  as 
those  he  interviews.  He  is  also  driven  to  marry- 
over  and  over  and  over  again.  With  King,  at  63,  taking 

a  picture-perfect  young  beauty  as  his 
seventh  bride,  MARJORIE  WILLIAMS  reveals  the 

source  of  Kings  compulsions, 
and  the  romantic  and  financial 

wreckage  he  ha& 
blithely  left  behind  himi 


his  one,  you  see,  is  different.  She's  not  only  beautiful  outwardly,"  he  contin 

"I  have  never  been  with  a  person  like  ues,  "but  beautiful  inwardly.  So  I,  like,  adon 

^hawn."  says  Larry  King,  about  the  actress  her.  I  wouldn't  hurt  her  for  the  world.  And  I'v<  | 

nfomercial  entrepreneur  with  whom  changed  with  her!" 

a            seventh  trip  to  the  altar  In  person,  Larry  King  is  unexpectedly  pink 

terhbs  .  "who  I  like  as  much  as  I  From  his  open  shirt  collar  up  to  the  crest  of  fim 

.  love-       -pie  without  liking  'em.  hair  that  is  artfully  poufed  each  morning  at  il 

1                    ,•  ithout  loving  'em.  .  .  .  Georgetown  hair  salon,  his  skin  has  the  too  scrubbe*  | 
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ALL  the 

KING'S  WOMEN 

"I  had  just  told 

David  I  rost  . . .   'I'll 

never  marry  again,'" 

Larry  King  says 

ol °  meeting  37-year-old 

Shawn  Southwiek 

outside  I  iflany's. 


softness  peculiar  to  TV  stars  who  go  in  and  out  of 
makeup  nearly  ever)  day.  The  heavy,  square  glass- 
es seem  less  enormous  than  they  do  on  television,  and  so 
do  the  brown  eyes  they  frame.  Peering  out  from  this  fa- 
mous face,  placidly  friendly,  they  seem  the  small  eyes 
of  an  ordinary  man  who  is  hiding  inside  the  wild  colors 
and  iconic  features  of  a  Larry  King  costume.  On  his  feet, 
this  noon,  are  blue  suede  shoes,  two  shades  darker  than 
a  Miami  sky. 

And  here  is  the  amazing  thing:  King  is  discussing  his 
impending  marriage,  to  37-year-old  Shawn  Southwick.  as 
if  it  were  a  genuine  surprise,  "if  you  had  told  me  eight 
months  ago.  "You're  going  to  meet  someone  26  years  younger 
than  you.  and  might  like  to  have  a  baby  again'— ha  ha!  I 
had  just  told  David  Frost  .  .  .  'I'll  never  marry  again.'" 

He  says  this  as  if  he  were  not  the  only  person  in  Amer- 
ica who  believed,  eight  months  earlier,  that  Larry  King 
would  never  again  propose  marriage,  impulsively,  passion- 
ately, as  he  had  at  least  eight  times  before  (counting  the  two 
engagements  that  were  made  and  broken  since  the  end  of 
his  last  marriage).  As  if  he  were  not  a  man  whose  best  friend 
has  observed  that  he  marries  so  often  he  has  rice  scars. 

"I  mean,  what  do  I  need  it  for?"  asks  King  rhetorically. 
For  excitement,  say  his  friends  and  former  loves.  "He's  like 
one  of  those  Vietnam  guys  who  re-ups  and  re-ups.  because 
they're  hooked  on  the  adrenaline  of  it."  says  Rama  Fox. 
who  was  engaged  but  never  married  to  King.  For  affirma- 
tion. For  company.  "There's  something  about  Larry  that's 
almost  a  little  poignant."  says  a  Washington  woman  who 
has  seen  him  casually  over  the  years.  "He's  a  lonely  man." 

He  is  also,  according  to  friends  and  colleagues,  a  man 
of  chaotic  and  boundless  needs.  "He  is  a  very  sweet  man. 
and  he  is  desperate  to  connect  with  people."  says  Tom 
Farmer,  former  executive  producer  of  Larry  King  Live.  In 
the  view  of  those  who  like  the  63-year-old  King,  he  is  ge- 
nial, well  intentioned.  generous  to  a  fault.  The  worst  you 
can  say  about  their  version  of  Larry  King  is  that  there  is 
pathos  to  him. 

Some,  however,  see  a  darker  Larry  King.  This  is  the 
man  who  was  once  arrested  for  larceny,  who  scammed 
loans  from  banks,  who  has  compulsively  deceived  the 
women  he  loves,  who  has  been  the  target  and  the  instiga- 
tor of  litigation  in  four  different  states,  who  declared  bank- 
ruptcy not  once  but  twice. 

They  are,  of  course,  the  same  Larry  King:  the  same  ea- 
ger, starving  presence  that  comes  live,  six  nights  a  week  at 
nine  p.m.  E.S.T..  into  America's  living  rooms.  After  40 
years  in  broadcasting— most  of  them  on  radio— and  12  years 
on  CNN,  King  is  a  bona  fide  TV  star,  host  of  the  highest- 
:  show  on  his  network.  Many  critics  have  tried  unsuc- 
cessfully to  put  a  finger  (or  lay  a  glove)  on  King's  appeal: 
they  p  at  to  his  gruffly  ingratiating  voice  and  his  ability 
cl  intense  interest  in  his  guests  and  the  way  he  ina- 
rm bath  of  reassurance  and  re- 
coil. Maureen  Dowd  may  have 
I  him  "the  resort  area  of 
s  Palm  Springs,  where 
celebrity  can 
iccc  of  those  self- 


validating  miracles  of  television  culture.  He  has  made  him- 
self, through  sheer  desire,  the  mayor  of  Celebrityville. 

It  is  not  an  accident  that  women  move  through  King's 
life  almost  as  rapidly  as  guests  move  in  and  out  of  the 
chair  that  faces  his  across  the  little  desk  in  CNN's  Studio 
11C.  "All  the  qualities  that  make  Larry  a  great  interview- 
er make  him  really  bad  husband  material."  says  a  close 
friend.  "All  the  curiosity,  the  "Who's  the  most  interesting 
person  in  the  room,  and  who's  the  latest,  the  newest?"" 
The  man's  personality  perfectly  reflects  the  demands  of 
the  media  and  the  network  that  made  him  rich  and 
famous. 

It  is  King's  job  to  elide  the  gap  between  hard  news  and 
entertainment,  to  allow  CNN— the  no-frills  network  born  of 
Ted  Turner's  conviction  that  America  could  be  fed  all  news, 
all  the  time,  unembellished  by  stars  and  pretty  faces— to 
traffic  in  our  baser  appetites.  And  it  isn't  easy  to  dignity 
the  proposition  that  Sylvester  Stallone  equals  the  president 
of  the  United  States  equals  Kathie  Lee  equals  Yasser  Arafat 
equals  Kato  Kaelin  equals  Ross  Perot.  It  is  not  easy  to  in- 
sist, day  in  and  day  out.  that  our  interest  in  NAFTA  is  no 
more  or  less  ennobling  than  our  interest  in  the  murder  of 
JonBenet  Ramsey. 

To  pull  off  this  trick,  it  helps  to  be  someone  who  has  only 
a  nodding  acquaintance  with  reality,  whose  own  inner  life 
is  as  obscure  to  him  as  the  lunar  tides  of  a  distant  planet. 

Having  a  conversation  with  King  is  like 
sitting  with  someone  on  sodium  pentothal. 
It  all  comes  burbling  out.  the  shallow- 
stream  of  his  consciousness,  the  most  pro- 
found feelings  of  his  life  followed  by 
the  glancing  encounters  with  celebrities, 
quickly  pursued  by  the  well-worn  stories 
of  his  fabled  youth  in  Brooklyn.  "She  has  no  guile."  he 
says  of  Southwick.  "I  never  met  anyone  like  that.  Like, 
incapable  of  lying.  Don  Shula  was  that  way.  That's  why 
I  respected  him  so  much." 

On  the  air.  at  lunch  in  Washington,  over  breakfast  in 
Beverly  Hills.  King  disgorges  famous  names  with  the  effi- 
ciency of  a  gumball  machine:  'Anthony  Quinn  was  on  my 
television  show  ...  I  like  Sam  Donaldson  ...  I  remember 
[Billy]  Graham  telling  me  once  ...  I  know  Ben  Bradlee  .  .  . 
Walter  Matthau.  great  guy  .  .  .  George  Bush  told  me  ...  I 
flew  out  to  Houston  with  Elizabeth  Dole  ..." 

King's  show— always  a  modest  hit  for  CNN— reached  a 
new  level  of  success  in  the  1992  presidential  campaign.  Af- 
ter Ross  Perot  chose  King  as  his  confidant,  declaring  on 
the  show  in  February  of  that  year  his  willingness  to  run 
for  president.  Larry  King  Live  was  suddenly  the  hottest 
thing  in  politics.  Once  scorned  as  the  lightweight  celebrity- 
monger  down  the  hall  from  CNN's  Washington  news- 
room. King  was  learning  to  play  a  canny  game,  in  which 
his  political  interviews  validated  the  show  for  more  glam- 
orous guests  and  viewers,  and  his  celebrity  side  glamorized 
the  show  for  wing-tipped  Washington  folks.  This  year 
alone,  he  will  make  cameo  appearances  in  seven  films,  af- 
fording Hollywood  an  easy  shorthand  for  a  movie  char- 
acter's rise  to  a  certain  level  of  stardom. 
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But  if  the  show's  success  relies  on  its  mixture 
of  subjects.  King  is  clearly  most  excited  by  the  ce- 
lebrity side.  In  some  essential  way,  the  proximity 
of  fame  validates  the  man  who  was  once  Lawrence 
Harvey  Zeiger,  of  Brooklyn's  Bensonhurst.  In  his 
1989  book,  about  his  heart  attack  and  quintuple- 
bypass  surgery,  he  records  the  vast  number  of  celebri- 
ties who  sent  him  flowers:  not  only  "these  incredible 
orchids  from  Raymond  Burr,"  but  a  card  and  a 
floral  display— a  $200  floral  display— 
from  Frank  Sinatra. 


Kins  and  Alcne  Akins, 
shown  here  in  1995, 
were  married  twice,. 


With 

Deanna  Lund, 
another  almost 
bride, 
in  1995. 


King  likes  his  luxuries, 
but  his  drive  is  not 
really  about  money. 
Despite  an  income  of 
around  $4  million  a 
year,  he  has  lived  in 
the  same  Vir- 
ginia high-rise,  overlooking  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  for  more  than  a 
decade— an  apartment  friends  de- 
scribe as  resembling  a  hotel 
suite  decorated  10  years  ago  or 
"a  duplex  pad  that  Sammy  Davis 
Jr.  or  Peter  Lawford  could  have 
crashed  in." 

No,  his  drive  is  about  atten- 
tion—of any  kind.  "The  most 
genuine  he  is  is  when  he's  on 
the  air,"  says  Tom  Farmer,  who 
worked  with  King  from   1991 
to  1994.  "The  rest  of  the  time 
he  could  be  kind  of  deflated,  like  a  Macy's 
balloon  that  is  sort  of  put  away  between 
parades.  Then,  when  he  gets  on  the  air, 
that's  his  oxygen." 

"It  truly  is  his  only  life,  the  only  thing 
that  matters  to  him,"  says  Chuck  Con- 
coni,  a  Washington  journalist  who  used 
to  be  a  close  friend.  "Once,  I  said  to  Sharon 
[Mrs.  King  from  1976  to  1983]  that  I 
didn't  know  what  to  get  Larry  for  his  birthday.  And  Sharon 
said,  'Get  him  an  on  the  air  sign  for  his  bedroom.'" 

Acquaintances  describe  his  behavior  at  an  Election  Night 
party  at  the  home  of  Washington  humorist  Mark  Rus- 
sell. When  the  local  TV  stations  sent  crews  to  film  a  lit- 
tle color  there.  King  was  first  in  line  with  a  sound  bite. 
"Larry  kept  running  up  to  be  interviewed  by  anyone 
who  would  do  it,"  says  another  Russell  guest.  "This 
guy's  on  TV  every  day  and  it's  never  enough." 

For  his  first  10  years  at  CNN,  King  main- 
tained the  national  radio  show  he  had  start- 
ed in  1978,  which  was  his  first  large  step  toward 
becoming  a  household  name.  Though  he  cut 
his  radio  show  from  five  and  a  half  hours  to 
three  in  1987,  CNN  executives  felt  strongly 
that  he  was  spread  too  thin.  "We  put  in  this 
new  contract  an  amount  continued  on  page  325 
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His  fifth  marriage 
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With  Rjmia  Fox, 

fiancee  but  not 

:|ridCin  1993. 


With  Angie  Dickinson 
in  1985, 


(.(.' 


With  Julia 
/Vftxander,  wife 
of  his  sixth 
marriage,  in  1990. 
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I  wouldn't 
recognize  her  if 

I  saw  her" 
King  says  of  his 

first  wife. 


With  girlfriend 
Cyndy  Garvey 
in  1996. 


Jo-EIIan  Dimitrius, 
■  ted  in  1996. 


With  Suzanne  Childs, 
on  a  date  in  1995. 


Yr ' 


With  Shawn  Southwick, 
his  current  fiancee. 


With  Marlon  Brando 
onCNNin!994. 
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rock  On 


to  be  on  a 


and  clarity.  While  c 

A  reaular  for  three  seasons  on  Saturday  Night  Live,  Rock  proved 
a  solo  force  in  his  HBO  comedy  special  Bring  the  Pain,  a 
niianous  bout  of  verbal  shadowboxing  that  showed  he  could 
take  an  audience  into  areas  they  were  afraid  to  go.  Rock  fol- 
lowed the  career-making  special  with  a  funny,  offbeat,  recently 
renewed  talk  show,  also  on  HBO,  In  which  he  took  further  risks, 
pulling  cinema  verite  stunts  like  asking  the  residents  of  Howard 
Beach  to  sign  a  petition  to  rename  a  local  thoroughfare  Tupac 
Shakur  Boulevard.  • 

On  a  roll,  Rock  has  become  a  one-man  multimedia  outlet.  He 
has  a  comedy  CD,  Roll  with  the  New  (DreamWorks  Records),  a 
gig  hosting  the  MTV  Video  Music  Awards,  and  a  book  coming 
out  this  fall  calledRocIc  This!  (Hyperion).  Unlike  so  many  come- 
dians' books,  this  one  isn't  a  wispy  flight  through  the  land  of  whim- 
sy. It's  closer  to  a  hip  sociology  primer,  with  direct  hits  on  such 
subjects  as  the  difference  between  white  skin-magazines  and 
black  ones:  "In  Playboy,  the  women  don'thave  a  blemish  on  their 
bodies.  In  Ployers,_the  model's  got  stretch  marks  from  the  eight 
kids  she's  had,  plus  the  bullet  wound  from  the  time  she  got  shot 

in  the  ass_J'  Like  his  herpes  Richard  Pryor  and  Sam  Kirrtson,  Chris 
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CHRIS  'RO;c'K 

He  heckles  and 

sasses  society  from 

the  sidelines  with 

the  happy  abandon 

of  a  young  Ali. 
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Born  into  one  of  Bostons  first  families,  Marietta  Tree 

used  her  brilliance,  beauty,  and  Wasp  backbone  to  move  effortlessly  from 

socialite  lunches  with  Babe  Paley  to  meetings  with  black  civil-rights  leaders,  and,  after  her 

second  marriage,  to  Ronald  Tree,  to  become  mistress  of  the  legendary  English  estate 

Ditchley  and  hostess  to  the  future  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  a  new  biography, 

CAROLINE  SEEBOHM  explores  Marietta's  lives  and  loves,  including  director 

John  Huston  and  presidential  candidate  Adlai  Stevenson 
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NOT  MISS  BOSTON, 
MISS  WORLD 

Opposite,  Marietta  FitzGerald 

(later.  Tree)  in  the  1940s,  when  she 

pursued  her  goals  of  "parties,  people,  and 

politics."  Below,  Adlai  Stevenson, 

who  was  the  Democratic  nominee  for  the 

presidency  in  1952  and  '56,  made 

Marietta  a  member  of  his  inner  circle. 

She  is  seen  here  in  1956, 

when  she  was  head  of  New  York's 

'■■nteers  for  Stevenso 
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erhaps    someone 


will  tell  me,"  Frances  FitzGerald  said 
at  her  mother's  memorial  service  in  New 
York  on  October  4,  1991,  "as  people 
so  often  have,  that  she  was  just  here, 
she  was  dazzling,  but  she  has  gone." 

Marietta  Tree  had  given  them  no 
clue,  no  sign.  "Always  look  as  if  you 
are  having  a  wonderful  time,"  she 
once  advised  a  school  friend.  Her  death, 
like  so  much  in  her  personal  life,  was 
a  private  matter. 

In  1981  she  had  come  through  a 
seemingly  successful  operation  to  re- 
move a  lump  from  her  breast,  but 
nine  years  later  the  cancer  had  returned. 
On  May  4,  1990,  without  anybody, 
including  Eben  Pyne,  her  current  beau, 
knowing,  she  had  a  mastectomy  and 
cheerfully  went  on  with  her  life.  But 
by  Christmas  she  learned  the  truth: 
the  operation  had  been  too  late.  When 
the  doctors  recommended  further 
chemotherapy,  she  consulted  her  little 
red  calendar.  "She  couldn't  startright 
away,"  the  oncologist  remembered,  "be- 
cause she  had  an  important  lunch  date." 

The  only  person  Marietta  allowed 
into  the  conspiracy  was  her  elder  child, 
Frankie,  her  daughter  by  Desmond 
FitzGerald,  who  became  her  mother's 
greatest  support,  and  who  had  found 
out  about  the  cancer  by  accident.  On 
one  visit  to  the  doctor,  Marietta  said 
to  Frankie,  "I  am  not  sure  that  I 
would  have  done  this  for  my  mother." 
Frankie  replied,  "Don't  be  silly,"  but 
then  thought,  "My  God,  she  is  proba- 
bly hie  truth." 

For  the  following  eight  months,  Mar- 
Excerpted  from  No  Regn      .  . 
Marietta  Tret,  by  Caroline  Seebohm. 
published  in  Ottobei 
©  1997  by  the  a 
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ielta  kept  her  illness  secret.  There  was 
to  be  no  change  in  her  routine.  At  a  ball 
she  attended  that  spring,  she  turned  to 
her  companion,  Henry  Gillespie,  and 
said,  "Don't  you  love  New  York?  It's 
so  stimulating!"  When  a  friend  remarked 
that  she  seemed  thin,  she  laughed  it 
off.  "My  dear,  my  mother  was  a  stick 
at  70."  On  the  rare  occasion  when  she 
turned  down  an  engagement,  she  blamed 
it  on  "antibiotic  poisoning." 

Marietta  kept  up  the  phone  calls, 
small  dinners  at  Mortimer's,  plans  for 
future  dates.  In  late  July,  friends  called, 
sad  that  she  was  missing  her  usual  sum- 
mer trip  to  England.  "Terribly  sorry" 
was  the  response  from  the  familiar  bright 
voice  on  the  phone.  "At  the  moment  I 
am  laid  up,  but  I  expect  to  be  on  my 
feet  by  Labor  Day."  A  few  weeks  later, 
at  the  age  of  74,  she  was  dead. 

It  was  the  greatest  performance  of 
her  career.  Marietta  had  always  loved 
the  stage,  once  confessing,  "I  had 
great  dreams  of  becoming  a  blues 
singer.  I  had  a  picture  of  myself  in  a 
black  dress  singing  in  a  blue  spot- 
light." The  contrast  of  this  image 
with  her  background  could  hardly  have 
been  more  striking. 

Born  a  Peabody,  a  name 
weighted  with  the  au- 
thority of  religion,  ed- 
ucation, and  Bostonian 
probity,  Marietta,  who 
arrived  in  1917,  was  the 
eldest  child  and  only 
daughter  of  Bishop 
Malcolm  Peabody,  whose  father,  the 
legendary  rector,  was  the  founder  of 
the  Groton  School.  It  was  not  a  fam- 
ily rife  with  entertainers:  they  leaned 
toward  public  service,  not  the  stage. 

Filled  with  ambition  and  curiosity, 
Marietta  wrestled  all  her  life  with  the 
Peabody  legacy  of  emotional  distance 
and  parental  disapproval.  (A  1950s  car- 
toon shows  a  man  talking  to  his  son 
in  a  grand  Victorian -style  living  room, 
hung  with  family  portraits.  "I  never 
knew  your  mother  well,  son,"  he  says. 
"You  see,  she  was  a  Peabody.")  Mar- 
ietta's spirit  made  the  conflict  with 
her  family's  stiff  traditions  more  ap- 
parent. Later,  a  friend  would  com- 
pare her  to  Henry  James's  heroine 
Isabel  Archer,  who  embraced  the  world 
and  made  her  own  fate. 

At  boarding  school  she  wrote  an 
essay  using  the  word  "tremense,"  and 
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when  told  the  word  did  not  exist,  she 
responded,  "I  don't  care.  It's  exactly 
the  word  I  want,  a  combination  of 
tremendous  and  immense.  It's  a  won- 
derful word  and  one  day  it  will  be  in 
the  dictionary!" 

When  as  a  girl  Marietta  visited  her 
grandparents  at  Groton,  the  boys  went 
crazy.  "The  great  excitement  at  Groton 
is  Marietta,"  the  wife  of  a  trustee  re- 
ported to  her  mother.  "The  whole  sixth 
form  tags  after  her  wherever  she  goes, 
and  somebody  gave  her  .  .  .  money  with 
which  she  has  got  a  permanent  wave." 

In  the  summer  of  1938,  sailing  at 
the  age  of  21  with  friends  round  the 
coast  of  Maine,  Marietta  declared  that, 
although  her  background  was  respectable 
and  prestigious,  she  wanted  more.  "I 
intend  to  get  power,"  she  announced, 
"through  connection  with  a  man."  A 
year  later,  she  married  her  first  husband, 
Desmond  FitzGerald,  who  led  her  out 
of  her  Boston  upbringing  into  a  so- 
phisticated older  circle  in  New  York. 
Other  men  would  take  her  nearer  her 
goal,  into  the  worlds  of  art  and  film 
and  European  aristocracy,  and  ultimately 
close  to  the  American  presidency. 

But  if  Marietta  saw  men  as  her  sal- 
vation, it  was  the  Peabody  women  who 
set  her  fiercely  demanding  standards. 
Both  her  grandmothers  were  re- 
markable personalities.  Her  mother 
was  arrested  and  jailed  at  the  age 
of  72  during  a  civil-rights  demon- 
stration in  Florida.  Marietta's  two 
daughters  became  famous  in  their 
own  right:  Frances  FitzGerald  won 
a  Pulitzer  for  her  book  on  Viet- 
nam, and  Penelope  Tree,  as  a 
successful  model,  captured  the  at- 
tention of  photographers  Richard 
Avedon  and  David  Bailey. 

From  an  early  age,  Marietta 
wanted  to  make  her  mark  in 
politics.  When  she  was  about  seven, 
she  was  asked  by  Bishop  William 
Lawrence  what  she  wanted  to  be  when  i 
she  grew  up.  "I  think  I  am  going  to  i 
be  a  senator."  "And  how  are  you  go-  \  :< 
ing  to  become  a  senator?"  "I'm  going  j  i; 
to  be  elected  like  everyone  else."  "And  |  :j 
how  are  you  going  to  manage  all  by  ]  i  I 
yourself  to  be  a  senator?"  "Well,  I'll l*f( 
get  the  other  boys  to  help  me." 

As  in  many  other  ventures,  she  was  j  iaii 
among  the  first  women  to  break  the  |  ft 
thicket  of  prejudice  that  surroundec  I  t 
such  a  male-dominated  profession.  Irj'ili 
the  1940s  she  helped  found  the  firs  j  i I 
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In  the  Rolls  after  a  dance,  she  wriggled  out 
oiher  ball  gown  and  into  a  black  dress  suitable 

for  a  political  meeting. 


interracial  voluntary  hos- 
pital in  New  York.  She  worked  with 
the  National  Urban  League.  In  1958 
she  became  a  member  of  the  Fair  Hous- 
ing Practices  Panel  of  New  York  City. 
i In  1959  she  was  made  a  commission- 
er for  human  rights  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  For  many  years  she  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Citizens  Committee  for 
New  York  City.  In  1961,  Adlai  Steven- 
:son  appointed  her  U.S.  representative 
,to  the  Human  Rights  Commission  at 
jthe  U.N.  (a  post  that  originated  with 
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Marietta,  at  left,  with  friends, 
circa  1941.  While  her  husband,  Desmond 
FitzGerald,  served  in  World  War  II, 
Marietta  took  a  job  as  a  researcher  at  Life, 
and  by  night,  at  clubs  such  as  El  Morocco, 
she  shook  New  England  out  of  her  hair. 
She  also  met  the !  ikes  ot  Henry  Luce,  who 
ran  Time  and  Life.  "I  dined  out  again  last 
night  with  that  researcher  of  yours,"  Luce  told 
her  boss.  Inset,  Marietta,  top, 
with  her  friend  Dorothy  Fein  berg  at  a 
Life  picnic,  circa  1941. 


Eleanor  Roosevelt).  She  also  represented 
the  U.S.  on  the  Social  Committee  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  and 
on  the  Trusteeship  Council.  U.N.  diplo- 
mats found  her  very  refreshing.  "I  got 
to  know  them  by  asking  questions  about 
their  childhood,"  she  said.  "As  a  re- 
sult ...  I  have  at  least  five  or  six 
friends  in  every  country  of  the  world. 
Think  of  what  that  means!" 

Her  Peabody  background  ensured 
that  she  remained  humble  about  her 
contributions  to  the  world,  but  as  a  re- 
sult her  tireless  work  for  civil  rights, 
the  disenfranchised,  and  the  urban  poor 
often  went  unacknowledged— her  high- 
profile  party-giving  made  it  easy  to  write 
her  off  as  a  socialite. 

In  later  years  she  continued  to  break 
down  walls  and  to  travel  widely.  She 
was  a  pioneer  woman  on  corporate 
boards  such  as  those  of  CBS  and  Pan 
Am,  and  she  found  new  interests  and 
friends  and,  most  important,  finan- 
cial security.  "I  now  read 


the  business  pages  almost  first,"  she 
declared  in  1982. 

After  her  second  husband,  Ronald 
Tree,  died  in  1976,  she  did  not  marry 
again,  in  spite  of  being  pursued  by  ar- 
dent suitors  right  up  to  the  end.  "It's 
so  wonderful,"  she  told  her  brother  Sam, 
"not  to  have  someone  tugging  your 
arm  at  a  party  wanting  to  go  home." 

For  those  who  knew  her,  it  was  not 
just  her  gaiety  and  ready  enthusiasm 
but  also  her  positive  attitude,  loyalty, 
and  energy  that  make  her  still  so  des- 
perately missed. 

"She  beautifully  united  two  con- 
trasting American  traditions,"  Arthur 
Schlesinger  Jr.  said,  "a  New  Yorker  in 
her  style,  a  New  Englander  in  her  soul." 

Asked  once  if  she  would  prefer  to 
go  to  a  boring  dinner  party  or  stay  home 
and  read  a  good  book,  she  chose 
without   hesitation 


the  dinner  party.  For  Marietta,  as 
Frankie  FitzGerald  said,  "there  was 
no  such  thing  as  a  boring  dinner  par- 
ty." When  she  entered  the  room  it 
was  "as  though  she  had  swallowed  a 
lightbulb,"  said  a  friend. 

y  entire  life  was  in- 
deed changed  by 
the  job,"  Marietta 
Tree  wrote  of  her 
years  as  a  research- 
er at  Life  maga- 
zine. "I  would  nev- 
er  have   become 

militant  in  the  opening  battles  for  civil 

rights,  never  become  a  shop  steward 

in  the  C.I.O.  [Congress  of 

Industrial     Or- 
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wedding  to  Desmond 
Fit/Cerald  on  September  2 


1  litler's  inarch  into  Poland. 
Da\s  earlier,  the  bride-  , 
to-be  had  hiked  with  a  triemljyjd 
refused  to  change  her  clothes 
or  wash  her  hair.  " This  is 
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ganizations],  never  become  a  Democrat, 
never  known  the  difference  between  a 
Trotsky ite  and  a  Stalinist,  ...  a  para- 
digm and  a  paradox,  and  never  fallen 
in  love." 

In  this  unfinished  manuscript,  the  last 
five  words  have  been  crossed  out.  But 
the  phrase  remains  on  the  faded  pad, 
stubborn  testimony  to  1945,  the  last 
year  of  the  war,  and  John  Huston. 

Marietta  first  met  the  film  direc- 
tor in  late  1942,  while  her  husband, 
Desmond  FitzGerald,  was  away  in 
the  war.  She  was  seated  next  to  Hus- 
ton at  a  dinner  party  at  the  '21'  Club. 
"I  couldn't  think  of  anything  to  say," 
Marietta  recalled  later,  "so  I  said, 
'Are  you  any  relation  to  Sam  Hous- 
ton?' He  thought  for  a  bit.  'Who's 
Sam  Houston?' "  It  did  not  matter  what 
was  said.  They  never  looked  at  any- 
one else  the  whole  evening. 

That  first  night  ended  equally  dra- 
matically. Marietta  had  felt  "perfect- 
ly awful"  earlier  in  the  day  and  had 
taken  two  pills.  But  that  didn't  stop 
her  from  sharing  bourbon  on  the  rocks 
and  wine  with  her  new  friend.  At  some 
point  great  purple  welts  started  ap- 
pearing all  over  her  face.  "John,"  Mar- 
ietta said,  "I'm  getting  chicken  pox 
or  measles  and  I  must  go  this  very 
moment."  Huston  volunteered  to  take 
her  home.  Shortly  after,  she  fainted. 
Huston  remembered,  "She  got  up 
and  one  of  the  first  things  she  said 
was  'I'm  not  drunk.'" 

Marietta  FitzGerald  had  recently 
found  her  place  in  the  working  world 
at  Life,  where  she  fact-checked  politi- 
cal journalists  from  ex-advisers  to  Chiang 
Kai-shek  to  Henry  R.  Luce,  the  leg- 
endary founder  and  editor  in  chief  of 
Time,  Life,  and  Fortune.  With  charac- 
teristic zeal  she  challenged  them  all. 

Desmond  was  her  only  problem.  But 
he  was  generous.  FitzGerald  had  been 
a  lawyer  before  the  war.  The  allowance 
he  sent  her,  along  with  her  salary, 
provided  for  luxuries  that  her  puri- 
tanical Peabody  upbringing  had  not. 
After  work,  she  would  rush  home  to 

(ve  a  dinner  party  for  foreign  vis- 
ors or  go  out  with  the  Warburgs 
heirs  of  the  German -Jewish  bank- 
ing dynasty),  the  Paleys  (of  CBS 
fame),  or  the  Astors  (whose  mon- 
ey was  in  New  York  real  estate). 
She  found  herself  at  parties  with 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Windsor. 
..  sometimes  went  dancing  at  El  Mo- 
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LADY'S  MEN 

Desmond  FitzGerald, 
in  light  shorts,  visiting  Ronald 
Tree  in  Barbados  in  1946.  A  year 
later  the  latter  would  replace 
the  former  as  Marietta's  husband. 
Below,  director  John  Huston  in  the 
hospital  in  London  in  1952,  during 
the  filming  of  Moulin  Rouge. 
He  fell  in  love  with  Marietta  while 
she  was  married  to  FitzGerald. 
Huston  called  her  "the  most 
beautiful  and  desirable  woman 
I  had  ever  known." 


rocco  four  nights  a  week. 
Luce  often  stuck  his  head 
in  the  office  of  her  boss, 
John  K.  Jessup,  to  say,  "I 
dined  out  again  last  night 
with  that  researcher  of 
yours." 

Not  many  researchers 
wore  designer  clothes  to 
work.  But  barriers  were 
broken  during  the  war,  and  Marietta 
continued  to  rush  from  office  to  night- 
club, from  "cabbages  to  kings,"  as 
she  put  it,  relishing  her  freedom. 
Meanwhile,  Desmond  was  serving  with 
a  regiment  in  the  Burma  theater. 

At  36,  John  Huston 
was  a  cultural  hero, 
thanks  to  his  first 
feature  film,  The 
Maltese  Falcon,  re- 
leased in  1941.  When 
he  met  Marietta  that 
night  at  '21,'  he  was 
deeply  involved  in  war  work,  docu- 
menting air  battles  in  the  Aleutian  Is- 
lands. He  was  also  still  married  to  his 
second  wife,  Lesley  Black,  and  carry- 
ing on  a  tumultuous  affair  with  ac- 
tress Olivia  de  Havilland. 

On  his  brief  leaves,  he  found  time 
for  Marietta.  He  enthralled  her  with 
tales  of  his  movies,  adventures,  child- 
hood, and  the  brutal  scenes  of  war  he 
had  witnessed  overseas.  All  the  time, 
he  was  falling  in  love:  "I  would  steal 
glances  at  her.  The  slope  of  her  neck 
from  shoulder  to  ear;  the  angle  of 
her  jaw,  as  though  drawn  by  Piero 
della  Francesca." 

Marietta  tried  at  first  to  keep  it 
platonic.  "I  felt  it  was  very  important 
to  be  faithful  to  my  husband,  or  faith- 
ful to  the  man  at  the  front."  she  de- 
clared later. 


In  April  1945,  Black  divorced  Hus- 
ton, whose  attention  to  Marietta  in- 
tensified. Clearly  the  idea  of  marriage 
was  firmly  in  his  mind.  Marietta  had 
never  experienced  such  physical  inten- 
sity in  a  man,  and  after  three  years  of 
persistence  on  his  part,  she  could  not 
resist  anymore.  "That  summer  was  a 
time  of  enchantment,"  John  Huston 
wrote  in  his  1980  autobiography,  An 
Open  Book,  nearly  40  years  later.  "I 
was  alive  with  the  most  desirable  wom- 
an in  creation  at  my  side." 

When  Marietta  worked  late  into 
the  night  helping  to  put  the  magazine 
to  bed,  Huston  waited  patiently  out- 
side in  his  army  uniform.  He  encour- 
aged her  in  her  work,  discussing 
politics,  art,  literature.  He  taught  her 
what  she  considered  her  most  impor- 
tant lesson:  "That  I  was  not  Miss 
Boston.  I  was  instead  Miss  World." 

He  frequently  went  to  her  apartment 
on  Park  Avenue  and  made  friends  with 
Frankie,  who  loved  him.  "He  used  to 
tell  stories  and  sing  songs,  and  pay  a 
lot  of  attention  to  me,"  she  would  re- 
call. "He  gave  me  a  toy  I  still  have." 

All  that  summer,  at  the  Warburgs', 
Marietta  and  Huston  played  tennis,  rode 
horses,  swam,  and  loved  each  other. 
One  morning,  on  her  way  out  the  door 
to  work,  Mary  Warburg  signed  a  note: 
"Yours  till  the  bedsprings  break."  Mar- 
ietta was  mortified.  It  turned  out  that 
the  bed  she  and  Huston  were  sharing 
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From  the  nine  she  arrived 
in  New  York,  Marietta  inspired 
artists  and  photographers. 
Conde  Nast  illustrator  Bouche 
drew  her  on  November  10.  19-H 
Opposite,  Horst  photographed 
Babe  Cushing,  left,  and  Marietta 
wearing  Balenciaga  hats  for 
Vogue  in  November  1946. 
Inset,  below,  Patrick  Lichfield 
captured  Marietta  with  her 
mother  and  daughters  for  Vogue 
in  May  1968;  clockwise  from 
bottom  left,  Mary  Parkman 
Peabody  (who  was  arrested  in 
Florida  at  a  civil-rights 
demonstration  in  1964),  Penelope 
Tree  (a  model),  and  Frances 
FitzGerald  (who  would  win  a 
Pulitzer  for  her  book  on  Vietnam). 
Inset,  bottom  right,  in  1954, 
Cecil  Beaton  photographed 
Marietta  in  her  drawing  room 
for  Vogue.  Inset,  right, 
Ditchley  Park,  Ronnie  Tree's 
English  estate,  which  Churchill 
used  during  the  Second 
World  War  when  "the  moon 
[was]  high"  and  his  own 
weekend  home  was  a  potential 
bombing  target. 
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i  filter  Huston  stood  in  front  of  the 
window  and  sang 

"September  Song"  for  her. 
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had  collapsed  that  night.  "I  was  only 
kissing  him  good  night,"  she  insisted 
to  her  friend. 

Marietta's  dinner  parties  now  regu- 
larly featured  Huston,  who  never  took 
his  eyes  off  her.  Like  him,  she  was  ju- 
bilant. "I  just  went  head  over  heels." 

For  those  last  few  months  in  the 
late  summer  of  1945,  28-year-old  Mar- 
ietta and  Huston  had  a  glorious  time 
together.  He  made  her  lighten  up, 
forget  her  solemn  politicking.  He  would 
ask  her  to  sing.  "Summertime,"  for 
instance.  "Summertime  ..."  she  would 
begin.  "Higher,"  he  would  command. 
Out  would  come  "Summertime  ..." 
a  little  higher.  "Higher  still."  "Sum- 
mertime ..."  And  up  and  up,  until 
they  collapsed  with  laughter. 

Huston's  beloved  father,  Walter  Hus- 
ton, took  to  her  at  once  but  was  anx- 
ious about  what  would  happen  when 
her  husband  came  back.  "Why,  we'll 
tell  him  how  we  feel  about  each  other 
and  he'll  give  Marietta  a  divorce  and 
we'll  get  married,"  Huston  said  blithely. 

In  August  1945,  when  Mariet- 
ta returned  to  New  York  from 
the  Peabody  summer  home 
in  Northeast  Harbor,  Maine, 
the  pace  with  Huston  picked 
up,  but  there  was  an  edge  of 
panic.  The  war  was  ending  and 
Marietta  had  finally  received 
word  that  Desie  was  coming  home. 

Friends  had  heard  rumors  about  John 
Huston.  Her  parents  wrote  to  her  as 
though  sensing  trouble  in  the  mar- 
riage, urging  her  to  be  affectionate  to 
Desie  and  to  enlarge  her  family  soon. 
Marietta  responded  violently: 

"I  am  28  years  old  now,  and  if  I 
haven't  learned  these  obvious  things 
by  now,  there's  no  point  telling  me 
anything.  What  I  would  like  every  once- 
in-a-while  is  a  little  approval  from  you 
both— as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  what 
I  have  wanted  all  my  life  from  you, 
and  never  felt— or  certainly  rarely  felt." 
Desmond  arrived  home  from  Asia 
in  mid-November  1945.  Marietta  told 
him  immediately  about  John  Huston. 
Desie  was  stunned.  He  had  said  good- 
bye to  a  wife  who  was  an  attentive 
partner  and  hostess.  He  came  back  to 
find  a  woman  he  hardly  recognized. 
He  demanded  that  she  quit  her  job. 
aving  suffered  in  a  terrible  war,  he 
Ranted  a  return  to  the  life  they 
jiad  enjoyed  in  the  past.  But,  de- 
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spite  Huston,  mostly  he  wanted  her. 

"I  didn't  hear  from  her  for  three 
days,"  Huston  writes  in  his  autobiog- 
raphy, "then  she  came  to  my  hotel.  I 
could  see  that  she'd  been  through  an 
ordeal:  her  face  was  drawn  and  her  eyes 
swollen.  Desmond  had  agreed  to  give 
her  a  divorce  but  only  on  condition 
that  she  see  an  analyst  and  undergo 
therapy  before  starting  proceedings." 

Meanwhile,  Huston  had  been  in- 
structed by  Mrs.  FitzGerald  to  leave 
her  alone  for  the  time  being.  He  re- 
turned to  California,  living  "from  one 
call  to  another"  while  working  on  the 
script  for  The  Treasure  of  the  Sierra 
Madre.  Of  course,  being  Huston,  he 
continued  to  see  other  women. 

Mary  Warburg,  also  coping  with  a 
husband  back  from  the  war,  invited 
the  FitzGeralds  to  join  them  on  a  va- 
cation. They  agreed  to  visit  Ronald 
Tree,  a  sophisticated,  urbane  Anglo- 
American  who  lived  in  England  and 
was  well  known  to  many  of  Mariet- 
ta's New  York  friends.  He  had  invit- 
ed them  to  stay  at  Sir  Edward  Cunard's 
house  in  Barbados.  Marietta  and  Des- 
ie were  not  getting  along,  and  argued 
constantly.  From  the  start  of  the  va- 
cation, Desie  slept  on  the  floor,  un- 
til Ronnie  tactfully  set  up  a  cot 
in  the  room.  Still,  Marietta's 
first  visit  to  a  tropical  island 
was  magical.  The  couples  swam 
and  walked  on  the  beach,  drank 
a  lot  of  rum,  and  were  sere- 
naded at  night  by  strolling 
bands.  Marietta  and  Ronnie 
sailed  together  almost  every 
day.  He  was  20  years  older 
than  she  and  immensely 
knowledgeable  about  poli- 
tics. Conversation  flowed. 
Occasionally,  Mary  would 
ask  plaintively  if  she  and 
her  husband  might  go 
sailing,  too.  "No,"  they 
were  told  firmly.  "The 
boat  is  too  small." 

After  the  visit,  Mar- 
ietta wrote  a  thank- 
you  letter  to  their 
host  in  Barbados. 
"Darling  Ronnie," 
she  wrote  in  her 
upright,      eager 
hand.  "It  seems 
about   52   years 
since  I  last  saw 
you,  and  that's 


about  52  years  of  ache,  and  52  years 
of  living  in  memory."  Three  days  lat- 
er, back  in  New  York,  she  wrote  to 
him  again:  "For  a  confirmed  non- 
letter  writer,  I  find  myself  wanting  to 
write  to  you  every  day— practically  any 
conversation  or  reaction  or  event  has 
the  corollary:  Ronnie  must  be  told.  Dar- 
ling, I  do  hope  you  are  feeling  some- 
what the  same  way." 

Ronnie  was.  He  sent  a  welcome- 
home  telegram  to  her  in  New  York, 
followed  up  by  two  letters  that  be- 
came worn  almost  to  shreds  from 
Marietta's  reading  and  rereading  them. 
"They  have  been  my  only  happiness 
since  leaving  you,"  she  told  him. 

ut  what  of  John  Hus- 
ton? "Sometimes  she'd 
be  late  calling  and  I'd 
sweat  blood"  was  the 
way  he  described  wait- 
ing for  Marietta  to  get 
a  divorce.  But  there 
were  obvious  compli- 
cations. Marietta  always  asserted  that 
Huston  was  not  someone  she  ever 
thought  seriously  of  marrying,  in  spite 
of  his  claims.  She  knew  that  his  wild- 
ness,  financial  unreliability,  and  sexual 
fickleness  would  have  made 
him  a  disastrous 
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husband.  Nancy  Holmes,  a  society 
journalist,  who  chronicled  the  affair 
in  a  novel  called  The  Big  Girls,  later 
declared  that  Marietta  was  the  only 
woman  Huston  ever  really  loved,  but 
that  Marietta  could  not  accept  his 
infidelities.  Perhaps,  but  Marietta 
had  other  plans  as  well.  Though  he 
had  prepared  the  way,  John  Huston 
was  not  the  man  to  lead  her  out  of 
the  desert  of  her  marriage  to  Desmond 
FitzGerald.  Her  true  savior  was  now 
at  hand:  Ronald  Tree. 

Ronald  Tree  was  born 
on  September  26, 
1897,  in  a  handsome 
English  house  called 
Ashorne  Hill,  near 
Leamington,  in  War- 
wickshire. He  was 
the  only  child  of 
Arthur  Tree  and  Ethel  Field.  Both 
had  been  born  to  extremely  wealthy 
Chicago  families— Arthur  Tree  was  an 
only  child  and  heir  to  a  large  real-estate 
fortune  accumulated  by  Ronald's  pa- 
ternal grandfather,  Lambert  Tree,  a 
judge  and  onetime  diplomat  to  Rus- 
sia. Ethel's  father  was  the  millionaire 
department-store  founder  Marshall 
Field.  Ronnie's  parents  had  fallen  in 
love  on  a  hunting  field  in  England 
and  had  rejected  the  United  States 
for  the  delights  of  British  foxhunting 
and  polo.  Ronnie  would  spend  much 
of  his  life  between  the  two  countries, 
finding  solace  finally  in  Barbados, 
with  its  English  overtones  and  prox- 
imity to  the  U.S. 

When  Ronnie  was  about  three,  his 
mother  ran  off  with  a  naval  officer,  David 
Beatty.  and  his  parents  divorced.  Ron- 
nie had  only  the  companionship  of  his 
lonely  and  disappointed  father.  There 
were  consolations:  in  his  will.  Judge  Tree 
left  the  income  from  his  considerable 
fortune  to  his  son,  thus  relieving  Arthur 
of  any  financial  worries.  The  judge  also 
expressed  his  wish  that  his  grandson  take 
up  a  career  in  public  service  in  the 
!  iiiied  States,  a  wish  that  was  to  in- 
fluence Ronnie's  future  considerably. 

1914  war  broke  out,  and  Ron- 
nie father,  52  years  old,  died  suddenly 
froi  ''cations  following  a  per- 

.     was  16  years 
her  since 
was  •  ised  to  consider 
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no  parents  and  no 
home.  His  Ameri- 
can trustees  urged 
him  toward  the  Unit- 
ed States,  where  he 
promptly  joined  the 
navy,  signing  up  to 
train  as  a  pilot.  He 
was  posted  to  Brest, 
in  France,  and  spent 
the  end  of  the  war  fly- 
ing submarine-spotting 
patrols.  In   1919  he  re- 
turned to  London.  A  re- 
lation by  marriage,  Nancy 
Perkins  Field,  was  also 
traveling  to  spend  Christ- 
mas there,  with  her  aunt. 

A  Langhorne  from  Vir- 
ginia, Nancy  had  been 
blessed  with  the  family  beau- 
ty, wit,  and  energy.  Her  hus- 
band. Henry  Field  (Marshall  Field  Ill's 
brother),  had  died  from  an  infection 
following  a  tonsillectomy,  leaving  her 
well  provided  for.  She  and  Ronnie  mar- 
ried in  London  a  year  after  meeting. 

In  1926.  after  living  in  Nancy's 
family's  country  house,  Mirador,  the 
Trees  returned  to  England,  and  in  1933 
bought  Ditchley  Park,  near  Blenheim 
Palace,  in  Oxfordshire,  which  had  been 
designed  by  the  18th-century  archi- 
tect James  Gibbs.  Ronnie  was  pro- 
posed as  Conservative  member  of 
Parliament  for  Market  Harborough 
in  August,  to  fill  a  vacancy.  Offset- 
ting the  confusion  over  his  American 
nationality  (Ronnie  assured  his  con- 
stituency of  his  English  birth)  were 
his  useful  connections  in  Parliament 
via  Lady  Astor,  who  was  Nancy's  aunt, 
and  his  millions.  He  was  adopted  unan- 
imously and  then  beat  the  Labour 
candidate  by  a  modest  majority  of  6,860 
votes.  It  was  the  start  in  a  public- 
service  career  he  had  been  eager  for. 
As  he  wrote.  "I  had  done  what  my 
grandfather  had  hoped  of  me,  and  I 
had  done  it  in  my  father's  adopted 
country." 

From  1935  to  1939,  the  Trees  lived 
in  the  political  and  social  spotlight. 
They  spent  weekends  at  Cliveden, 
the  beautiful  country  house  outside 
London  owned  by  the  Astors.  Ron- 
nie made  lasting  friends  of  Anthony 
Eden  and  Bobbety  Cranborne  (later 
Marquis  of  Salisbury).  They  were  on 
Friend!y  terms  with  the  highest  ech- 
ns  of  English  society,  including 


many  members  of  the  royal  family. 

In  November  1940,  Winston  Churchill 
spoke  to  Ronnie  at  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  ask  if  Ditchley  might  be  made 
available  on  weekends  "when  the  moon 
is  high."  (The  Germans  had  taken  recon- 
naissance photographs  of  Chequers,  the 
prime  minister's  official  weekend  home, 
and  it  was  considered  a  potential  bomb- 
ing target.)  Churchill  made  a  dozen 
visits  to  Ditchley  between  1940  and  1942. 
It  was  an  extraordinary  honor  for  the 
Trees,  who  not  only  entertained  the  most 
important  man  in  Britain  but  saw  him  I 
with  his  cigar  and  his  whiskey  and  his 
anxieties  all  laid  out  for  inspection  ati 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

After  Churchill's  visits  ended,  Ron- 
nie started  traveling.  He  was  often  in 
the  United  States  for  the  Ministry  of 
Information,  or  in  London.  With  Nan- 1 
cy  alone  at  Ditchley.  Colonel  Claude  G. 
Lancaster,  whose  family  owned  Kel-i 
marsh,  a  house  the  Trees  had  once  | 
rented,  began  to  pay  calls.  Apparently  | 
it  was  Collins— Ronnie's  lifelong,  leg- 
endary butler— who  took  it  upon  him-i 
self  to  tell  his  master  about  the  colonel. 

fter   his   time   with 
Marietta  in  Barbados  I 
in  January  of  1946. 
Ronnie's  sole  purpose  j 
became  to  secure  a  di- 
vorce from  Nancjl 
and  marry  the  worn 
an  with  whom  he  hac 
fallen  in  love.  Ronnie  and  Marietta  ■ 
were  in  agreement  that  everything 
must  be  kept  a  secret  while  they  decidec 
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"LOOK  AS  IF  YOU  ARE  HAVING 
I A  WONDERFUL  TIME" 


Marietta  always  followed  her 
own  advice,  maintaining 
even  at  the  end  of  her  life  that  her 
cancer  was  "antibiotic  poisoning." 
Here,  in  1984,  in  pink  taffeta 
and  pearls.  Inset,  left,  as  U.S. 
representative  to  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  at  the 
United  Nations,  in  1963.  Inset, 

I         bottom,  Marietta  visiting 
John  Huston  on  the  set  of 
—      The  Dead  in  1987,  six  months 
before  the  director's  death; 
i£S      standing,  from  left,  are 
Huston's  son  Danny 
arid  Marietta's  brother 
— =.      Sam  Peabodv. 
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how  to  proceed.  Nancy  wanted  to  marry 
Colonel  Lancaster,  but  because  of  her 
frail  health  her  children  and  friends 
urged  her  to  wait.  Not  knowing  about 
Marietta,  many  of  Ronnie's  friends  were 
surprised  at  the  rapidity  with  which  he 
began  pursuing  a  divorce. 

For  her  part.  Marietta  thought  of  noth- 
ing except  the  moment  when  she  might 
see  Ronnie  again.  She  sent  him  a  stream 
of  love  letters  and  mooned  over  a  photo- 
graph from  Life  of  the  "handsome  Con- 
servative candidate."  When  he  arrived  in 
New  York  City  in  April  1946,  she  talked 
to  him  without  reserve  about  divorce,  re- 
marriage, and  children. 

Meanwhile,  John  Huston,  unaware  of 
Marietta's  change  of  heart,  continued  to 
wait  for  instructions.  Some  time  during 
that  spring  of  1946,  his  father  visited  Mar- 
ietta, who  was  sick  in  bed.  Walter  Huston 
talked  awhile  and  asked  if  there  was  any- 
thing he  could  do  for  her.  Impulsively, 
she  asked  him  to  sing  "September  Song," 
which  he  had  performed  so  memorably  in 
the  play  Knickerbocker  Holiday.  In  a 
scene  worthy  of  one  of  John's  movies, 
while  the  beautiful  young  woman  lay  in 
bed.  Walter  Huston  stood  in  front  of  the 
window  and  sang  for  her. 

To  ease  her  longing  for  Ronnie,  Mariet- 
ta attended  almost  every  journalistic  and 
diplomatic  party  in  New  York,  mostly 
without  her  husband.  Desie  had  taken  to 
working  late  at  his  law  firm. 

During  her  time  at  Life,  which  she  left 
following  Desie's  return  from  the 
war,  Marietta  had  become  exposed  to  the 
fledgling  civil-rights  causes  that  were  to 
come  to  fruition  in  the  60s.  She  met  many 
blacks  in  Harlem,  who  told  her  painful 
tales  of  racism.  Her  conscience  was  fur- 
ther inflamed  by  her  work  at  the  Wiltwyck 
School  in  upstate  New  York.  (Eleanor 
Roosevelt  also  supported  this  school  for 
troubled  boys.)  Political  commitment  was 
increasingly  important  to  her. 

Her  hunger  for  a  serious  career  was 
made  more  acute  by  the  plethora  of  jobs 
offered  to  her— features  editor  of  Junior 
Bazaar,  head  of  the  women's  division  of 
the  C.I.O.'s  political-action  committee, 
her  old  job  at  Life.  Most  enticing  of  all, 
she  was  offered  the  position  of  assistant  to 
the  managing  editor  of  Tlw  New  Republic. 
-use  of  De  i<  11  had  to  be 
l'»  !1  "I  am  feeling  more  parasit- 

■  her  parents. 
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there  would  be  nothing  to  talk  about  if 
they  weren't  tight)." 

Her  hostility,  of  course,  was  to  some 
extent  displaced  defensiveness.  She  knew 
her  Boston  and  Philadelphia  friends,  not 
to  mention  her  family,  would  be  ap- 
palled at  her  duplicitous  marital  behav- 
ior. In  the  middle  of  June  1946,  Marietta 
made  her  first  major  step  toward  the  di- 
vorce, by  consulting  a  lawyer.  Yet  she 
was  torn.  She  was  taking  Frankie  away 
from  her  father  and  the  knowledge  was 
very  painful  to  her.  One  night  Marietta 
heard  Desie  weeping,  "and  it  just  about 
carved  me  in  two." 

Across  the  world,  in  Los  Angeles,  John 
Huston— tired  of  waiting  and  in- 
creasingly disillusioned— suddenly  got 
married  to  a  vivacious  young  actress,  Eve- 
lyn Keyes,  who  swept  him  off  to  Las  Ve- 
gas after  a  drunken  dinner  party.  He  re- 
gretted it  almost  immediately.  After  over- 
hearing a  conversation  between  Huston 
and  his  father  in  which  the  name  "Mari- 
etta" was  mentioned  in  agonized  tones, 
Evelyn  realized  that  this  woman  was  dif- 
ferent from  all  others. 

Ronnie,  meanwhile,  was  struggling  with 
Nancy,  who  was  under  a  doctor's  care  for 
her  fragile  mental  condition.  She  was  now 
refusing  to  cooperate  with  a  divorce.  Ron- 
nie's political  future  seemed  equally  uncer- 
tain: he  had  lost  his  Market  Harborough 
seat  in  the  Labour  Party  landslide  that  fol- 
lowed the  war  and  would  have  trouble 
thereafter  satisfying  his  desires  for  a  politi- 
cal career.  He  was  also  faced  with  the  fact 
that  he  might  not  be  able  to  afford  to  stay 
in  England.  The  Labour  Party  had  im- 
posed crippling  taxes  on  foreign  trust 
funds.  "I  felt  my  life  shattered,"  Ronnie 
said  later.  "I  was  frightfully  depressed." 
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"arietta  wrote  letters  to  Ronnie  twice  a 
Lweek.  Desie  still  refused  to  consider 
divorce  until  Marietta's  psychiatrist  gave 
her  clearance.  To  add  to  her  emotional 
strain,  John  Huston  showed  up  in  New 
York  in  September  to  direct  Jean -Paul 
Sartre's  play  No  Exit.  Huston  and  Marietta 
met  again  at  a  party  at  the  River  House, 
an  encounter  which  Evelyn  described  in 
her  autobiography:  "I  couldn't  help  notic- 
ing John  talking  to  a  willowy  blonde,  al- 
most as  tall  as  he,  smartly  dressed,  class 
oozing  from  every  pore.  Their  conversa- 
tion was  terribly  intense.  Sparks  were  fly- 
ing, people  were  whispering,  sneaking 
looks  at  them  and  at  me.  Even  as  I 
watched,  John  took  her  hand,  pulled  her 
into  another  room  and  closed  the  door." 
etta  and  Huston  had  several 
es  together.  But  she  was  careful  to 


let  Ronnie  know  of  these  encounters. 
"It's  good  to  know  in  my  heart  that  al- 
though I  am  very  fond  of  [John],  I  am 
also  detached,  and  of  course  that  is  due 
to  my  strong  love  for  you." 

Marietta  once  said  to  her  friend  Evan- 
geline Bruce,  wife  of  diplomat  David 
Bruce,  how  glad  she  was  to  have  been  the 
"one  who  got  away"  from  John  Huston. 
"Oh,  it  was  simple,"  Marietta  explained;  "I 
could  never  have  told  my  parents." 

On  April  12,  1947,  Marietta  was  30 
years  old.  Her  father  set  out  his  feel- 
ings in  a  letter  about  the  state  of  her  life. 
Although  sympathetic  to  the  problems 
between  her  and  Desie,  he  urged  her  to 
reconcile.  "The  alternative  of  course  is 
almost  too  terrible  to  contemplate." 

"Failure  at  home,"  the  bishop  wrote, 
"would  go  far  to  disqualify  one  from 
any  authentic  influence  in  [the  field  of 
social  ideals]."  He  quoted  the  English 
chaplain  Studdert  Kennedy's  remarks  to 
the  men  in  the  trenches  in  1916:  "For  to 
do  the  best  he  can.  is  to  be  an  English- 
man, not  a  rotten  'also-ran.'  Carry  on!" 

In  May,  Ronnie  finally  got  his  di- 
vorce, and  suddenly  everything  looked 
very  different.  Marietta  was  forced  to 
clarify  her  own  position.  She  wrote  to 
her  mother  and  father  announcing  that, 
having  tried  everything,  Desie  and  she 
had  agreed  to  divorce. 

Mrs.  Peabody  stormed  down  to  New 
York,  armed  with  all  the  wrath  of  the 
Peabodys.  "You  have  let  down  your  fami- 
ly and  your  society  and  your  God.  No 
matter  how  you  may  try  to  do  good 
again,  you  will  never  achieve  it— as  you'll 
never  have  the  respect  of  others.  You're 
weak.  All  you  care  for  is  admiration.  You 
are  ruining  your  child's  life.  You  never 
even  tried  to  give  Desie  a  chance.  You 
will  never  find  happiness,  as  you  will  re- 
peat the  same  pattern  in  your  next  mar- 
riage. I  hope  you  don't  suffer.  No,  I  take 
that  back.  I  hope  you  don't  suffer  as 
much  as  I  know  you  will." 

Marietta  staggered  under  these  assaults, 
all  confidence  and  self-esteem  draining 
away.  With  a  kind  of  numb  determina- 
tion, she  prepared  for  the  move  to  En- 
gland. She  started  to  close  the  apartment, 
pay  bills,  collect  tickets,  get  clothes  fitted, 
and  write  to  all  her  many  relations  in- 
forming them  of  her  divorce.  Her  parents 
and  brothers  came  to  New  York  to  say 
good-bye.  "I  was  so  overcome  by  their 
kindness  and  the  terrible  wound  that  I 
was  inflicting  that  I  burst  into  heaving 
sobs— all  to  the  amazement  of  the  people 
around  me  on  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue 
and  44th  Street."  Then  her  mother  said 
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IAUDI  A4  2.8 

Keep  up  with  this  fast  paced  world  in  the  new 
Audi  A4  2.8.  For  more  information  about  the 
new  Audi  A4  2.8,  check  box  #1. 


SOguess? 

Visit  GUESS?  at  a  store  near  you  for  the  best 
of  GUESS?  for  Fall  '97.  Check  box  #13  for 
further  information. 


EMmossimo  inc. 

A  lifestyle  collection  that  addresses  the  needs 
of  today's  modern,  sophisticated  consumer. 
Check  box  #24  for  information. 


IBAUME  &  MERCIER 

Sincel830,  creators  of  quality  Swiss  time- 
pieces. For  a  catalog  and  jeweler  locations, 
check  box  #2. 


IBULGARI 

Contemporary  Italian  jewelry  of  extraordinary  quali- 
ty including  watches,  fragrance  and  gift  accessories. 
Check  box  #3  for  a  complimentary  issue. 


ICHRISTIAN  DIOR  COUTURE 

Whimsical,  finely  detailed  and  creatively 
romantic  —  the  Dior  ready-to-wear 
collection  for  Fall  designed  by  John  Galliano. 
For  a  catalog,  check  box  #4. 


ICLUB  MED 

Have  adventures.  Make  discoveries. 
Experience  something  new.  Play,  explore, 
relax.  Visit  Club  Med.  Check  box  #5  for  more 
information. 


ICLUB  MONACO 

The  store  for  men  and  women.  Check  box  #6 
for  more  information. 

■■DIAMOND  INFORMATION  CENTER 

Check  box  #7  for  a  complete  portfolio  of  dia- 
mond solitaire  designs  entitled  "Diamonds 
For  You,  For  Now,  Forever." 


IDIANE  VON  FURSTENBERG 

Check  box  #8  for  product  information  and 
notification  of  upcoming  events. 


IDOCKERS     KHAKIS 

Check  box  #9  for  your  complimentary  book  of 
Answers,  Dockers®  Khakis'  helpful  guide  to 
casual  dressing,  career,  golf,  dating  &  travel. 

HSDOONEY &  BOURKE 
For  a  free  catalog  featuring  our  complete 
collection  of  handbags,  luggage  and  accessories, 
checkbox  #10. 

E9ESCADA  ELEMENTS 

For  a  preview  of  directional,  seasonless  fashion, 
check  box  #11  for  a  Fall/Winter  '97  catalog. 

EElEVIAN 

Enjoy  the  pure,  natural  spring  water  from 
within  the  heart  of  the'  French  Alps.  Check 
box  #12  for  a  product  brochure. 


EBlNFINITI 

Own  one  and  you'll  understand. tm  Visit  your 
local  Infiniti  showroom  for  a  Guest  Drive®or 
check  box  #14  for  a  complimentary  brochure. 

H3j.  CREW 

Clothes  and  accessories  designed  for  your  life. 
Exclusively  available  at  select  J.  Crew  stores. 
For  the  store  nearest  you,  please  checkbox  #15. 

EEIkarastan 

Fashion  is  fleeting.  Unless  it's  Karastan.  Our 
rugs  and  carpets  lend  distinctive  presence  to 
any  decor.  Check  box  #16  for  a  complimentary 
full-color  brochure. 

EHkenzo 

For  information  on  Kenzo  catalogs  and  bou- 
tique locations,  check  box  #17. 

EElLA  COSTA  RESORT  AND  SPA 

This  legendary  "total  resort"  features  the  best 
in  golf,  spa  and  tennis.  Check  box  #18  for 
information. 

HULAS  VEGAS  CONVENTION  AND 
VISITORS  AUTHORITY 

Las  Vegas:  open  24  hours.  New  resorts  and 
new  adventures.  The  one  resort  vacation  desti- 
nation where  the  excitement  never  stops. 
Check  box  #19  for  information  on  the  city 
where  the  unexpected  is  the  expected. 

EUlexus 

For  a  free  brochure  on  the  highly  acclaimed 
Lexus  automobiles ,  check  box  #20 . 

ElLITTLE  ME 

Check  box  #21  for  the  Little  Me  Layette 
brochure,  which  outlines  the  essentials  for 
newborns. 

EElMITSUBISHI  MOTORS 

For  a  free  brochure  on  Mitsubishi  vehicles  that 
are  "Built  for  Living"  check  box  #22. 

ESMOND! 

Mondi... where  personal  style  is  a  state  of 
mind.  To  receive  a  complimentary  Fall  cata- 
log, please  check  box  #23. 


ESOILILY 

Colorful  clothing  for  children  of  all  ages  and 
ladies.  For  a  catalogue  or  further  information, 
checkbox  #25. 

ESOMEGA 

The  Omega  Constellation  encompasses  the 
elegance  of  a  refined  but  contemporary  time- 
piece. Swiss-made  since  1848.  Check  box  #26 
for  a  brochure. 

BlPRINCIPAL  FINANCIAL  GROUP 

Financial  expertise  in  investment,  retirement 
and  insurance  products.  Check  box  #27  for 
information. 

ESrainforest 

Rugged  Elegance:  the  key  to  the  styling  and 
design  of  Rainforest  outerwear.  For  more 
information,  check  box  #28. 

ESRAYMOND  WEIL 

Men's  &  Women's  18K  gold-plated  &  18K 
gold  and  stainless  steel  watches  with  expan- 
sion clasps  or  fine  leather  straps.  Please  check 
box  #29  for  a  catalog. 

EJlROLEX  WATCH  USA 

For  more  information  on  our  fine  selection  of 
Rolex  timepieces,  check  box  #30  for  our  brochure. 

E9SEIKO  KINETIC 

For  a  beautiful  brochure  featuring  the  new 
Arctura  Series  and  other  Kinetic  models, 
check  box  #31. 

EElSONIA  RYKIEL 

Please  check  box  #32  for  Collection  brochures 
and  a  listing  of  stores  in  your  area. 

ESthe  sak 

Check  box  #33  to  receive  TTie  Little  Sak  Book  a 
collectable  portfolio  of  The  Sak's  award  -winning 
photographic  images.  Quantities  are  limited. 

E3TIFFANY  &  CO. 

America's  preeminent  jeweler  offers  fine  jewelry, 
timepieces,  tablesettings,  fragrances  and  gift 
accessories.  Check  box  #34  for  a  catalog. 

EStimberland 

Discover  the  world  of  Timberland— quality 
boots,  shoes,  clothing  and  accessories  built  to 
last.  Please  check  box  #35  for  more  information. 
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Marietta  Tree 


"1  am  glad  to  see  you  suffer,  darling,  for 
only  suffering  will  bring  the  expiation  of 
your  sins." 

One  day,  Walter  Huston  telephoned. 
Marietta  told  him  she  was  marrying  Ron- 
nie. "Do  you  love  him?"  the  old  man 
asked.  Marietta  said  she  did.  "Do  you 
really  love  him?"  Marietta  said  she 
thought  they  were  going  to  be  very  happy 
together.  "Well,"  Walter  Huston  said, 
"I'm  sure  you  and  John  will  meet  in  the 
third  act." 

She  received  her  divorce  decree  in  July 
1947.  On  July  28,  Marietta  Peabody 
FitzGerald  married  Ronald  Tree. 

The  Queen  Mary,  carrying  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ronald  Tree,  six-year-old  Frankie 
FitzGerald,  and  her  nanny,  sailed  for  En- 
gland from  New  York  in  September  1947. 
A  few  days  later,  Ronnie's  car.  with  22 
pieces  of  luggage,  carried  its  passengers 
from  Southampton  to  Oxfordshire.  After 
slowly  traversing  a  long  avenue  of  beech 
trees  to  a  circular  driveway  in  front  of  the 
house.  Marietta  entered  Ditchley  Park  as 
the  second  Mrs.  Ronald  Tree. 

Marietta  was  greeted  by  Collins,  the 
butler  who  had  informed  Ronnie  of  Nan- 
cy Tree's  transgressions,  and  a  staff  of 
about  30  lined  up  in  the  hall.  Ronnie  in- 
troduced her  to  all  and  led  her  and 
Frankie  on  a  tour  of  the  house.  There 
was  the  White  Drawing  Room  (decorat- 
ed with  Lely  portraits  of  Charles  II  and 
Barbara  Villiers,  and  two  Kent  side  tables 
brought  from  the  Trees'  former  house, 
Kelmarsh),  the  Tapestry  Room  (with  its 
two  large  Flemish  tapestries),  the  Velvet 
Room  (hung  with  Genoese  red-and- 
yellow  velvet),  and  the  Green  Silk  Room 
(its  patterned  silk  wall  coverings  made  in 
Lyons).  There  were  the  gardens,  entered 
from  the  stuccoed  hall,  flanked  by  two 
large  stone  lions  he  had  found  in  Venice. 
The  formal  garden  was  particularly  im- 
pressive, with  its  stone-edged  beds  and 
Italian  terra-cotta  vases;  the  semicircular, 
stone-tiered  pool  containing  a  fountain; 
and  a  nearly  300 -yard  terrace  overlooking 
the  iake  and  temple.  The  kitchen  garden 
featured  blue  plums  espaliered  against 
red-brick  walls. 

ietta  was  plunged  immediately  into 
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sitting  with  Marietta  and  Ronnie  in  one 
of  the  grand  drawing  rooms.  At  some 
point  in  the  afternoon  Collins  came  in 
and  closed  the  curtains.  When  Marietta 
questioned  the  loss  of  sunlight,  Ronnie 
said,  "This  is  the  way  we  always  do  it." 
Marietta  did  not  even  dare  make  changes 
in  her  own  bedroom,  whose  huge  propor- 
tions gave  her  agoraphobia  and  whose 
heavy  taffeta  curtains  prevented  her  from 
getting  enough  light  to  read  in  bed.  "I 
was  too  young  and  uncultivated  in  the 
decorative  arts  to  make  suggestions  about 
changes  to  Ronnie.  I  knew  he  admired 
the  room  and  I  didn't  want  to  hurt  his 
feelings  or  rouse  his  scorn  about  my  igno- 
rance of  these  matters." 

Ronnie  presided  over  his  empire  with 
serenity.  He  would  hunt  or  ride  almost 
every  day,  and  there  were  local  duties 
that  had  to  be  fulfilled,  such  as  bazaars 
and  fetes  held  on  the  grounds,  visits  to 
the  local  Conservative  Association,  pony 
clubs,  cricket  matches,  and  the  other  feu- 
dal obligations  of  a  major  landowner.  A 
restless  man,  he  got  bored  quickly,  and 
after  the  last  of  the  many  weekend  guests 
had  gone  and  his  local  duties  were  com- 
pleted, he  would  go  to  London  with  Mar- 
ietta until  Thursday  or  Friday,  when 
they  would  return  to  Ditchley  and  the 
next  round  of  house  parties.  The  week- 
end would  be  as  meticulously  choreo- 
graphed as  a  Fokine  ballet.  Before  lunch 
the  guests  gathered  in  the  hall,  where 
Marietta  mixed  the  martinis.  "On  the 
day  of  our  marriage  he  cleverly  asked  if  I 
would  give  him  a  wonderful  present- 
would  I  make  the  drinks  for  the  rest  of 
our  lives?  ...  I  eagerly  assented,  and 
thus  spent  a  great  deal  of  our  social  life 
with  my  head  in  the  ice  bucket,  while 
Ronnie  had  interesting  conversations  with 
the  guests." 


MI 


arietta  fretted  about  Frankie's  loneli- 
.ness,  and  the  hostility  of  Ronnie's 
two  sons,  Michael  and  Jeremy.  She  was 
only  a  few  years  older  than  they  were.  The 
atmosphere  was  made  far  grimmer  by 
their  mother,  Nancy,  who,  in  Marietta's 
view,  had  poisoned  the  boys  against  her. 

With  Ronnie's  friends,  mostly  much 
older  than  she  was,  the  reception  was  not 
much  better.  Marietta,  to  many  of  the 
Ditchley  circle,  was  pretentious  and  hu- 
morless, a  pushy  American  who  had  the 
audacity  to  be  photographed  for  Vogue 
at  Ditchley  in  a  ball  gown,  as  though  she 
owned  the  place.  But  Marietta's  greater 
rime  in  English  eyes  was  that  she  was 
'Geological  bore.  After  immersing  her- 
Roosevelt's  liberalism,  she  had 
home  with  the  politics  of  the 


leftist  journalists  and  writers,  and  had 
gone  further  than  many  of  them  in  her 
commitment  to  civil  rights.  She  did  not 
understand  Ronnie's  reactionary  Tory 
friends.  Moreover,  she  soon  found  out 
that  English  women  did  not  put  them- 
selves forward  as  she  did.  If  they  spoke, 
they  were  expected  not  to  weigh  in  about 
foreign  policy,  but  to  be  witty  and  frivo- 
lous. 

Perhaps  the  most  graphic  example  of 
Marietta's  stumbling  at  this  time  was 
over  the  first  large  postwar  ball  given  in 
Paris  by  the  then  ambassador  to  Paris, 
Duff  Cooper  (Ronnie's  wartime  boss),  and 
his  legendarily  beautiful  wife,  Diana.  Held 
in  December  1947,  it  was  going  to  be  the 
social  event  of  the  decade,  a  sign  that  the 
war  had  ended  and  everyone  could  bring 
out  her  gowns  and  ancestral  diamonds  and 
drink  champagne  until  dawn.  Large  con- 
tingents from  England  planned  to  go.  But 
Marietta  hesitated.  She  worried  about  the 
influence  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
France,  and  how  poor  the  people  were, 
and  how  tactless  this  ball  would  appear  to 
them.  In  the  end,  she  stayed  at  Ditchley. 
When  people  in  England  heard  this  story, 
they  shrieked  with  laughter  at  her  tire- 
some puritanism.  Philosopher  Sir  Isaiah 
Berlin  justified  Marietta's  position  to  their 
friends  by  comparing  her  to  a  Henry 
James  heroine,  a  remark  that  deeply  hurt 
her. 

Not  all  of  Ronnie's  friends  were  criti- 
cal. Winston  Churchill's  wife,  Clemen- 
tine, had  always  been  in  favor  of  Ron- 
nie's remarriage.  She  told  Ronnie  she  had 
long  wished  that  "some  lovely  gift  from 
Heaven"  should  come  to  him.  Marietta's  | 
first  meeting  with  Clementine's  husband, 
however,  was  not  auspicious.  About  10 
days  after  her  arrival  in  England,  the 
Trees  were  invited  to  dinner  in  London 
with  the  Churchills.  They  were  joined  by 
Sarah.  Winston's  actress  daughter;  John 
Colville,  Churchill's  private  secretary: 
and  Lord  Lambton,  among  others. 

At  one  point,  Churchill  began  to  in- 
veigh against  the  rationing  system  in 
Britain  after  the  war,  and  Marietta  broke 
into  the  conversation,  explaining  to  Chur- 
chill that  if  the  free  market  were  allowec 
to  flourish  the  poor  would  be  deprived  o: 
essentials  and  become  revolutionary.  Th< 
great  man  stared  balefully  while  his  daugh 
ter  loudly  whispered.  "Go  on,  give  it  t( 
him!  It's  good  for  him!"  Encouraged  b; 
Sarah  and  the  champagne.  Marietta  en 
thusiastically  pressed  her  point.  "I  wa 
like  John  Calvin  addressing  the  sinners, 
she  wrote  afterward. 

Following  coffee  and  farewells,  Ronni 
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FFANY    SHOES    ON    SALE.    OVER    70,000    PAIRS    OF    SHOES    DONATED    BY    FFANY    MEMBER 
COMPANIES    AT    GREATLY    REDUCED    PRICES    FOR   THE    FIGHT    AGAINST    BREAST    CANCER. 

QVC  and  the  Fashion  Footwear  Association  of  New  York  present  FFANY  Shoes  On  Sale.  A  televised  event  featuring 

the  latest  in  designer  and  brand  name  fall  footwear  with  net  proceeds  going  to  breast  cancer  research  and  education. 

[And  throughout  October  tune  in  to  The  QVC  Morning  Show  fo    great  prices  on  the  featured  shoe  of  the  day. 

WATCH    QVC    TUESDAY,    SEPTEMBER    30,    7-IOP^i     C  r  *?  O  M    THE    PIERRE    IN    NYC. 
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Marietta  Tree 

and  Marietta  walked  home  across  the 
park.  "Oh,  Ronnie,"  Marietta  said.  "I  am 
so  very  sorry.  Was  I  terrible?  Did  I  em- 
barrass you?  Will  we  ever  be  asked 
again?"  Ronnie  replied  unconvincingly, 
"Oh,  that  was  all  right." 

Of  all  the  curveballs  that  came  Mariet- 
ta's way  during  her  tenure  at  Ditch- 
ley,  the  most  devastating  were  those 
hurled  at  her  by  Nancy  Tree. 

The  psychological  warfare,  as  Marietta 
described  it  to  her  childhood  friend  Su- 
san Mary  Patten  (later  Alsop)  in  Paris, 
began  almost  immediately.  The  first  Mrs. 
Tree  called  her  coarse  names  such  as 
"Nigger  Lover"  and  "Coon  Queen."  She 
made  remarks  that  spread  all  over  town 
such  as  "How  can  Mrs.  FitzGerald  live 
in  my  finery  when  she's  a  socialist  who 
should  be  selling  posters  for  the  Jews  on 
Fifth  Avenue?"  She  left  a  note  in  one  of 
Marietta's  bedroom  bureaus  which  read: 
"Whose  Puss  is  in  My  Boots?" 

But  Marietta  held  her  head  high  in  de- 
fiance of  Nancy's  spite,  Churchill's  cold- 
ness, her  fear  of  offending  Ronnie,  and, 
as  always  in  the  back  of  her  guilty  mind, 
her  family's  malediction.  Refusing  to  be 
beaten,  she  took  charge. 

One  of  Marietta's  first  moves  was  to 
fire  the  housekeeper,  who  said  "The  first 
Mrs.  Tree  always  did  it  this  way"  one 
time  too  many.  However,  before  she 
fired  her.  Marietta  managed  to  shock 
her  quite  terribly.  Nancy  Tree's  maiden 
name  was  Perkins;  thus  on  the  impres- 
sive collection  of  linens  she  left  behind 
at  Ditchley  was  embroidered  the  mono- 
gram "NPT"  Marietta,  lacking  a  trous- 
seau of  her  own  and  always  alert-^as  a 
true  child  of  her  mother— to  thrift,  sent 
for  a  seamstress  to  change  all  the  mono- 
grams from  "N"  to  "M." 

Then  Marietta  found  an  ally  in  an  un- 
expected quarter,  perhaps  the  most  useful 
ally  she  could  have  acquired  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. Ronnie's  man,  Collins,  came 
out  on  her  side.  After  visiting  Ditchley. 
Mrs.  Peabody  confided  to  a  friend  of  Mar- 
ietta's, "A  very  fortunate  thing  has  hap- 
pened to  Marietta.  She  is  going  to  be  all 
:  ecause,  in  spite  of  everyone  else, 
3  championed  !  i 
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Paris,  during  which  Ronnie  introduced 
her  to  the  Rothschilds  and  took  her  to 
all  the  couture  collections,  as  well  as  a 
private  viewing  of  Versailles  and  dinner 
at  Maxim's.  The  Trees  also  attended  a 
royal  ball  at  which  Princess  Elizabeth 
"didn't  smile  all  evening"  and  Prince 
Philip  had  a  "rather  mean  and  imma- 
ture expression."  These  episodes  daz- 
zled the  bishop's  daughter  and  were  re- 
layed with  breathless  excitement  in  letters 
home. 

Several  members  of  the  family  began 
to  show  up  to  examine  Marietta's  new 
life.  Her  aunt  Penelope  Griswold  visited 
Ditchley  in  December  1947  and  found  the 
house  overwhelming.  "We  just  couldn't 
take  it,"  she  wrote  to  Marietta's  parents. 
"I  have  seen  luxury  before  but  never  in 
such  beautiful  surroundings.  The  bath- 
rooms were  the  last  straw.  Beside  each 
John  there  was  a  lovely  old  table  with  a 
basket  on  it  and  in  the  basket  the  toilet 
paper  laid  out  neatly  between  sachets!" 
She  was  also  overwhelmed  by  the  service. 
"Invisible  housemaids  laying  out  every- 
thing and  drawing  your  bath  and  two 
men  waiting  on  the  four  of  us  at  table.  It's 
all  wrong,  of  course.  But  I  hope  it  can  be 
preserved— it's  all  so  perfect." 

But  Ronnie  was  confronting  serious 
money  problems.  Owing  to  the  Labour 
Party's  confiscatory  tax  on  foreign  trust 
funds  coming  into  Britain,  his  income 
had  been  drastically  reduced. 

At  some  point  during  the  winter,  Ron- 
nie decided  that  he  would  have  to  part 
with  Ditchley.  It  was  wrenching.  Mariet- 
ta's view  of  the  impending  change  was, 
not  surprisingly,  more  optimistic.  She  was 
eager  to  return  to  New  York.  "I'm  sure 
it's  wrong,  but  I  feel  better  than  I  ever 
have  in  my  life,"  she  said. 

In  late  June,  Ditchley  was  sold  to  Lord 
Wilton,  a  wealthy  28-year-old  bachelor. 
The  Trees'  final  gesture  to  their  vanishing 
way  of  life  was  the  Ditchley  Ball,  held  on 
July  22,  1949,  which  400  people  attended. 
There  was  dancing  and  fireworks,  and 
the  house  and  gardens  were  awash  with 
floodlights.  In  each  room  there  were  huge 
flower  arrangements  by  the  famous  Lon- 
don florist  Constance  Spry.  Two  Hungari- 
an violinists  serenaded  groups  in  the  gar- 
den, and  people  danced  in  the  William 
Kent  drawing  room  under  the  gaze  of  an 
approving  Charles  II.  The  food  consisted 
of  ham  and  rice  imported  from  Macy's  in 
New  York,  with  kedgeree,  chicken  ter- 
rapin, and  raspberries  and  ice  cream.  At 
lour  o'clock  in  the  morning,  eggs  and  ba- 
il were  served.  Never  had  the  house 
ad   more   glorious.   Marietta  herself 


was  radiant,  about  five  months  pregnant, 
in  a  floaty  sea-green  dress.  As  the  fire- 
works cascaded  across  the  English  sum- 
mer sky,  people  were  silhouetted  against 
Ditchley's  magnificent  facade  as  though 
partaking  in  a  dream. 

Princesses  Elizabeth  and  Margaret 
both  attended.  Marietta's  only  reservation 
was  having  to  sit  next  to  the  Duke  of  Ed- 
inburgh at  dinner.  Her  problem  was  the 
custom  that  a  member  of  the  royal  family 
must  rise  before  a  guest  may  leave  the 
table.  Unfortunately,  Marietta  found  her- 
self feeling  increasingly  faint,  until  she  fi- 
nally had  to  bolt  from  the  room.  "This  is 
the  only  time  I  have  had  a  baby  symp- 
tom," she  told  her  parents. 

More  than  a  hundred  letters  poured  in 
after  the  ball.  "I  could  hardly  believe  such 
beauty  existed  in  the  modern  world"  (Vic- 
tor Cunard).  "A  great  joy"  (Princess  Eliz- 
abeth). "A  really  perfect  evening"  (Prin- 
cess Margaret).  "It  was  far  and  away  the 
best  party  that  has  ever  been  given  in  En- 
gland" (Pamela  and  Michael  Berry,  pro- 
prietor of  Tlie  Daily  Telegraph). 

In  October  1949,  Ronnie  and  Marietta 
left  Ditchley  for  good  and  sailed  on  the 
Caronia  to  New  York.  Two  months  later, 
at  the  age  of  32,  Marietta  gave  birth  to 
Penelope.  Ronnie  had  just  celebrated  his 
52nd  birthday  and  had  taken  a  temporary 
position  with  an  investment-banking  firm. 

The  Trees  filled  their  house  at  123 
East  79th  Street  with  relics  of  Ditchley, 
including  English  paintings  by  John  Con- 
stable, Augustus  John,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  18th-century  French  and  En- 
glish furniture,  Georgian  silver,  Sevres 
porcelain,  and  two  Italian  marble  busts 
of  blackamoors. 

Frustrated  by  constant  rebuffs  to  his 
career  by  his  influential  friends,  Ronnie 
began  to  concentrate  his  efforts  in  Barba- 
dos, where  he  built  a  lavish  Palladian  - 
house.  Heron  Bay.  Every  detail  was 
meticulously  thought  through,  from  chan- 
deliers to  side  tables.  Ronnie  had  made 
trips  to  Portugal  to  find  tiles  for  the 
floors,  bought  lacquered  furniture  in 
Venice,  and  shipped  pictures  and  furnish- 
ings from  England.  Traces  of  Ditchley 
also  found  their  way  to  Barbados,  includ- 
ing statues,  furniture,  and  the  graceful 
iron  gates.  In  1951  he  and  Marietta  and 
their  daughters  spent  their  first  winter,  six 
weeks  of  January  and  February,  there,  in 
what  was  to  become  an  annual  ritual. 

Ronnie  invited  all  his  English  friends 
to  stay  at  Heron  Bay,  including  the  twc 
princesses,  so  the  house  was  required  tc 
be  up  to  royal  standards  of  hospitality 
Guests  were  offered  every  attention  imag 
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inable.  Picnics  were  waited  on  by  the 
chauffeur  and  servants,  who  carried  the 
hampers  of  food  and  wine,  laid  out  the 
napkins  and  silverware,  and  packed  every- 
thing up  again  afterward.  Clean  towels  ap- 
peared by  magic;  suitcases  were  unpacked 
by  invisible  hands.  Under  British  colonial 
rule,  Barbados,  in  the  end,  became  for 
Ronnie  the  substitute  for  his  life  in  En- 
gland. He  hoped  to  build  a  new  career  for 
himself.  Ultimately  he  would  become  a 
major  player  in  the  transformation  of  Bar- 
bados's  western  coast  into  one  of  the 
most  luxurious  resort  developments  in  the 
Caribbean. 

In  the  beginning.  Marietta  supported 
his  projects  with  her  customary  en- 
ergy and  enthusiasm.  She  went  on 
shopping  trips  to  find  treasures  to 
decorate  their  new  vacation  par- 
adise. Ronnie  included  her  in  meet- 
ings with  the  local  politicians  and 
bankers  to  discuss  the  island's  eco- 
nomic potential.  She  also  began 
working  with  him  to  start  a 
Planned  Parenthood  organization 
on  the  island,  with  top-government 
support. 

Yet  even  early  on  there  were  com- 
plications. She  worked  hard  for  civil 
rights,  but  found  herself  giving  or- 
iders  to  black  servants.  How  was  one 
.to  reconcile  that  seeming  contradic- 
tion? (When  Frankie,  on  meeting 
the  black  chief  minister  of  Barba- 
idos.  Grant  ley  Adams,  rushed  to  her 
mother  saying,  "Is  that  Mr.  Adams 
la  cousin  of  my  Mr.  Charlie  Adams 
i in  Dedham?,"  Marietta  was  delight- 
fed  at  this  demonstration  of  her  daugh- 
ter's freedom  from  prejudice.) 

As  Ronnie  spent  more  and  more 
time  in  Barbados,   Marietta  found 
herself  missing  her  fast-paced  New 
York  life.  She  was  beginning  to  feel 
the  pinch  of  marital  disenchantment.  The 
split  from  her  family,  the  wrenching  di- 
vorce, those  dire  warnings  of  a  future  of 
hellfire,  had  had  a  golden  compensation: 
Ronnie  and  Ditchley  and  world  politics. 
That  promise  had  been  dashed  almost 
overnight.  Now  what  was  she  left  with? 
An  exiled  husband,  who  instead  of  find- 
ing a  new  career  in  New  York  was  re- 
treating more  and  more  to  a  Caribbean 
island  as  alien  to  Marietta's  spirit  as  any 
Conservative  Party  fete. 

Adlai  Stevenson's  presidential  run  in 
1952  was  a  critical  piece  of  timing 
for  Marietta.  She  had  a  beautiful  New 
York  town  house,  her  daughters  were  in 
he  hands  of  expert  caregivers,  and,  while 
ler  marriage  was  faltering,  at  least  her 


husband  was  preoccupied  with  his  own 
projects.  She  was  bursting  with  energy, 
surrounded  by  interesting  connections, 
and  now  had  found  a  focus  for  her  politi- 
cal activity.  Adlai  Stevenson  would  re- 
place all  the  others  in  her  life  as  the 
repository  of  her  highest  ideals. 

Marietta  threw  herself  into  Stevenson's 
campaign  for  the  nomination  in  1952  with 
her  typical  fervor.  After  joining  the  local 
Democratic  Club,  she  worked  tirelessly  as 
a  volunteer  and  became  an  official  with 
the  New  York  State  Democratic  Commit- 
tee. By  the  time  the  convention  rolled 
around,  she  was  part  of  Stevenson's  inner 
circle.  She  was  thrilled  by  her  sudden 
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proximity  to  the  candidate,  delighted  that 
she  was  included  in  the  talk  at  small  din- 
ners as  though  she  were  a  legitimate  cabi- 
net official.  Marietta  was  on  the  podium 
seated  behind  Stevenson  when  he  made 
his  acceptance  speech. 

Even  in  the  political  realm,  she  man- 
aged to  balance  hard  work  with  glamour. 
Mary  Bingham,  wife  of  the  newspaper 
publisher  Barry  Bingham,  a  close  friend 
of  Stevenson's,  remembered  Marietta's 
first  appearance  that  summer  at  the  Dem- 
ocratic convention  in  Chicago.  "We  were 
supposed  to  meet  Adlai  for  lunch  in  the 
stockyards,"  she  recalled.  "It  was  terri- 
bly hot  and  wc  were  all  pouring  with 
sweat.  An  open  car  drove  up  to  the 
restaurant,  and  out  stepped  this  vision 
in  a  cool  lacy  dress  twirling  a  t  irasol 


governor  of  Illinois  from  1949  to 
1953,   accepted   the   nomination   to   run 
against  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  in   1952, 
the  political  temperature  skyrocketed.  Mar- 
ietta's generation  of  young  reformists  had 
at  last  found  in  Stevenson  a  leader  who, 
with  his  patrician  background,  intelligence, 
wit,  and  modest  public  persona,  reflected 
their  doubts,  hopes,  and  yearnings  for  a 
better  world.  George  Dwight,  who  would 
become  president  of  the  Lexington  Demo- 
cratic   Club,    which    Marietta    had 
joined  upon  her  return   from   En- 
gland, said  that  one  night  as  he  was 
listening  to  Stevenson  on  the  radio 
he    realized    tears    were    coursing 
down  his  cheeks. 

In  September  of  1952,  Ronnie 
went  to  England,  leaving  Marietta 
to  concentrate  on  her  campaign 
duties.  One  of  her  major  triumphs 
was  getting  an  advertisement  in 
The  New  York  Times  proclaiming 
1,000  Women  for  Stevenson.  An- 
other triumph  was  the  Women  Vol- 
unteers for  Stevenson  lunch  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  on  October  28, 
which  she  helped  organize.  She 
expected  800  people  and  3,000 
showed  up.  Marietta,  speaking  pub- 
licly as  a  Democratic  Party  official 
for  the  first  time,  introduced  Elea- 
nor Roosevelt  (a  key  Stevenson 
ally).  Marietta  was  very  nervous 
about  the  speech  but  discovered 
she  enjoyed  it.  "This  must  be,"  she 
wrote  to  her  parents,  "a  strong  in- 
heritance from  [you]." 

That  evening  she  gave  a  dinner 
for  35  campaign  insiders.  Steven- 
son's most  powerful  and  intimate  assoc- 
iates, among  them  Arthur  Schlesinger  Jr., 
who  became  a  lifelong  friend,  were  daz- 
zled by  Marietta. 

During  that  October  visit,  Stevenson's 
trusted  aide  Bill  Blair  told  Marietta  that 
the  governor  wanted  to  see  her.  Later  she 
expressed  surprise.  "[Stevenson]  said,  'Dul- 
les has  just  said  that  Eastern  Europe 
should  be  liberated.  What  do  you  think  of 
this?'  Well,  I  was  so  staggered  to  be  asked 
what  I  thought  of  this  that  I  went  on  and 
on  about  it  and  how  I  thought  this  should 
be  denounced  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
but  I  was  really  staggered." 

That  Stevenson  invited  Marietta  to 
come  to  his  hotel  room  to  discuss  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  was  surely  not  quite 
plausible,  even  to  his  naive  guest.  In  fact. 
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Stevenson  discovered  several  interesting 
facts  that  night,  but  not  about  Dulles.  He 
had  previously  had  no  idea  that  Marietta 
was  a  committed  campaign  worker,  or  that 
she  had  been  a  vice-chairman  of  the  C.I.O. 
political-action  committee  and  a  shop  stew- 
ard in  her  Life  days.  "He  thought  of  me  as 
the  wife  of  the  stylish  Ronald  Tree." 

The  election  was  in  the  end  a  Republi- 
can sweep  for  Eisenhower.  However.  Ste- 
venson's appeal  touched  the  women  of 
the  United  States  in  a  very  profound  way, 
and  Marietta  could  take  credit  for  having 
played  a  role  in  summoning  them  to  the 
ballot  box. 

In  early  December,  the  Trees  traveled 
to  Chicago  and  stayed  two  nights  soon 
after  the  election  at  the  Governor's  Man- 
sion in  Springfield.  During  this  weekend, 
encouraged  by  Arthur  Schlesinger  (who 
warned  her,  however,  that  Stevenson  was 
resistant  to  the  idea  of  vacations).  Mari- 
etta urged  him  to  come  to  Heron  Bay  af- 
ter Christmas.  Her  powers  of  persuasion 
worked.  On  January  20,  1953,  at  almost 
the  hour  of  President  Eisenhower's  inau- 
guration in  Washington,  Stevenson,  Mar- 
ietta, and  another  friend  flew  together  to 
Barbados.  (Ronnie  had  gone  ahead  to 
open  the  house.)  Stevenson  had  just 
moved  out  of  the  Governor's  Mansion  in 
Springfield  and  was  facing  his  "misty"  fu- 
ture. He  stayed  in  the  guest  cottage  most 
of  the  day  working  on  the  speeches  that 
Bennett  Cerf  wanted  to  publish,  shun- 
ning the  rum  punches  and  the  tennis 
games.  On  one  swimming  trip  he  did, 
however,  manage  to  surprise  his  attentive 
hostess.  "Suddenly,  he  took  off  his  swim- 
ming trunks  and  ran  naked  into  the  surf. 
I  was  shocked.  I  ran  up  to  the  house  to 
get  a  big  bath  towel  and  take  it  down  to 
him  so  he  could  use  it  both  to  dry  him- 
self and  cover  himself  with.  He  had  ab- 
solutely no  modesty." 

Stevenson  left  Barbados  on  February 
11  for  a  six-month  trip  to  Asia,  leaving 
Marietta  free  to  join  Ronnie  and  to  take 
part  in  the  1953  London  season. 

Ronnie  had  rented  Parkfield  House  in 
Surrey  from  the  Earl  of  Drogheda  for 
the  summer  of  1953.  From  there,  the 
Trees  launched  into  a  series  of  parties 
and  social  events.  Dinner  at  the  Dor- 
chester  for  30  frien  ided  diplomats 
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tour.  The  art  historian  Kenneth  Clark 

gave  a  party  for  the  Trees  in  Hampstead. 

But  most  British  eyes  were  trained  on 

the  June  2  coronation  of  Queen  Elizabeth 

11.  Thanks  to  Ronnie's  daughter-in-law 
Anne  Tree,  whose  mother  was  the  Duch- 
ess of  Devonshire,  Marietta  attended  the 
rehearsal  in  Westminister  Abbey.  The  night 
of  the  rehearsal,  Marietta  and  Ronnie 
went  to  a  ball  given  for  the  Queen  by  the 
Guards  Regiments  at  Hampton  Court. 

The  Trees  watched  the  procession  to 
Westminster  Abbey  from  the  Whitehall 
office  of  Anthony  Head,  who  was  minis- 
ter of  war  and  a  great  friend  of  Ron- 
nie's. Marietta  reported  to  her  parents 
that  the  "bagpipes,  and  flags,  and  12,000 
marching  men  .  .  .  royal  coaches  and  air 
force  generals  and  admirals  .  .  .  made  it 
the  great  spectacle  of  our  lives." 

The  season  was  in  full  swing,  and 
there  was  Ascot  to  go  to— the  Royal 
Enclosure.  Sometimes  she  seemed  sick  of 
all  the  society  hoopla.  "Seeing  so  many 
people  and  talking  about  nothing  much," 
she  admitted,  "as  is  invariable  when  you 
see  people  at  spectacles,  led  [me]  to  ner- 
vous exhaustion."  At  the  opening  of  the 
Sadlers  Wells  Ballet  at  Covent  Garden, 
the  Queen  arrived  wearing  white  with  a 
tall  diamond  tiara,  and  came  over  to 
speak  to  Ronnie,  acting  "as  if  he  were 
the  only  man  she  wanted  to  see."  There 
was  a  ball  at  the  American  Embassy,  a 
visit  to  Yorkshire,  a  fete  in  Oxford,  and 
finally  the  big  weekend  of  July  26  at  the 
Salisburys".  The  most  exciting  guest  that 
weekend  was  Adlai  Stevenson,  who  had 
just  arrived  with  Bill  Blair  from  Paris, 
where  he  had  fielded  questions  about 
Senator  Joseph  McCarthy.  China,  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

"Adlai,  despite  increased  avoirdupois, 
is  in  extremely  good  and  relaxed  form," 
Marietta  reported  to  her  friend  Susan 
Mary  Alsop.  "which  is  a  miraculous  show 
of  strength  after  the  arduous  last  six 
months    indeed  six  years." 

Readjusting  to  life  in  New  York  that 
fall  was  not  easy.  Ronnie's  unhappi- 
ness  was  such  that  he  intimated  to  Mar- 
ietta that  they  should  move  to  Washing- 
ton. Panicked  at  the  thought  of  leaving 
New  York,  Marietta  responded,  "After 
we  have  retired." 

Meanwhile.  Marietta  wasted  no  time  in 
extending  her  political  connections.  The 
Democratic  Party  held  a  conference  in 
Philadelphia  on  the  weekend  of  December 

12,  1953.  Marietta  took  the  train  down 
from  New  York  with  Averell  Harriman 
and  Arthur  Schlesinger.  Stevenson  gave  one 


of  his  more  stirring  speeches  at  a  fund- 
raising  dinner  on  Saturday  night,  touching 
on  the  nation's  beleaguered  freedoms  in 
the  face  of  McCarthy's  Red-baiting.  Mar- 
ietta, filled  with  admiration,  told  Susan 
Mary  she  found  Stevenson  "much  calmer 
and  stronger  now,  because  he  seems  to 
have  accepted  the  mantle  of  leadership  in 
his  own  mind,  thank  goodness." 

Stevenson  invited  Marietta  to  make  the 
return  trip  with  him  on  Sunday  in  his 
compartment.  In  her  diary,  Marietta 
wrote  simply,  "Travel  back  with  Adlai," 
but  it  seems  likely  that  the  train  ride  was 
a  milestone  along  the  path  of  intimacy  be- 
tween them. 

The  Tree  family  spent  Christmas  in 
New  York.  On  January  28,  1954,  it  was 
time  again  for  Barbados— "two  months 
of  the  life  languid  ahead,"  as  Marietta 
put  it.  After  the  exciting  political  events 
of  December,  the  regular  winter  stay  in 
Barbados  had  taken  on  a  slightly  less  ap- 
pealing cast. 

Throughout  the  four  years  between 
Stevenson's  presidential  runs,  the  dual 
commitments  of  Marietta  the  political 
animal  and  Marietta  the  social  hostess 
ran  through  her  appointment  book  like 
radio  stations  that  are  too  close  on  the 
dial.  She  rushed  from  fittings  with 
Charles  James,  the  designer  known  for 
his  extravagant  ball  gowns,  to  meetings 
with  the  black  leaders  of  the  Ur- 
ban League.  She  moved  from  lunch 
with  Babe  Paley  at  fashionable  midtown 
restaurants  to  dinner  with  journalist 
Clayton  Fritchey  or  Tom  Finletter,  both 
Stevenson  advisers,  for  updates  on  Dem- 
ocratic Party  strategy.  She  flew  in  Mar- 
shall Field  Ill's  private  plane  from  the 
luxuriously  decorated  summer  cottage  at 
Caumsett,  Long  Island,  to  late-night 
meetings  at  the  scruffy  headquarters  of 
the  Lexington  Democratic  Club.  On  at 
least  one  occasion,  she  stepped  into  her 
Rolls-Royce  after  a  dinner  dance,  told 
the  chauffeur  to  turn  aside  the  rearview 
mirror,  and  wriggled  out  of  her  designer 
ball  gown  and  into  a  modest  black  dress. 
A  few  moments  later  she  stepped  out  of 
the  car  in  suitable  attire  to  attend  a  po- 
litical meeting. 

While  Marietta  went  to  Barbados  six 
times  between  1954  and  1956,  sometimes 
for  as  long  as  three  months,  it  was  more 
often  for  quick  visits  of  two  weeks;  Ron- 
nie was  beginning  to  spend  more  and 
more  time  away  from  New  York. 

For  the  rest  of  the  period  up  to  the 
presidential  campaign.  Marietta  saw  Ste- 
venson only  rarely.  On  his  campaign  trips 
to  New  York,  Marietta  was  usually  includ- 
ed in  the  entourage. 
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With  Ronnie  in  Barbados,  she  was 
thrilled  but  anxious  when  asked  to  throw 
Stevenson"s  55th-birthday  party  on  Febru- 
ary 5,  1955.  Everybody  would  want  to  be 
invited,  and  she  could  easily  alienate  im- 
portant supporters  by  excluding  them. 
But  her  skills  as  a  hostess  had  been  finely 
honed  by  this  time,  and  the  party  was  a 
great  success,  running  on  well  into  the 
small  hours  with  parlor  games,  poems, 
speeches,  and  plays. 

At  about  this  same  time,  at  a  dinner 
party,  she  ran  into  John  Huston,  just 
back  from  the  Canary  Islands  after  com- 
pleting the  film  Moby  Dick.  "To  my  sur- 
prise, it  was  v.  pleasant  seeing  him  again 
and  we  had  a  good  long  talk  mostly 
about  his  life  and  what  he'd  been  doing," 
she  wrote  to  Ronnie.  "It  was  a  new  John— 
calm,  serene,  responsible,  however,  ...  I 
wouldn't  trust  this  phase  to  last."  The  fol- 
lowing afternoon,  Huston  went  to  see  her 
at  123  East  79th  Street,  and  they  talked 
again,  "about  his  life,  hunting  in  Ireland, 
etc.,"  as  she  casually  reported  to  her  hus- 
band. But  she  could  not  quite  keep  the 
pleasure  out  of  her  voice.  Walter  Hus- 
ton's prophecy  hung  in  the  air. 

Ronnie  spent  much  of  1956  abroad. 
While  drumming  up  funds  to  en- 
hance the  tourist  prospects  of  Barbados, 
he  worried  about  his  own  financial  situa- 
tion. Marietta,  raised  in  an  atmosphere 
of  permanent  financial  anxiety,  was  quick 
to  respond.  When  Ronnie  impulsively 
bought  a  Rolls-Royce.  Marietta  was  furi- 
ous, saying  they  could  not  afford  it.  "We 
have  got  to  cut  down  somewhere,"  she 
told  him,  "and  I'm  trying  to  do  it  in  little 
ways,  such  as  no  wine  at  lunch,  no  flow- 
ers downstairs  unless  we  have  guests,  etc. 
Do  you  think  you  could  cut  out  one  of 
your  N.Y.C.  clubs?"  she  added. 

Meanwhile,  the  presidential  campaign 
of  1956  had  already  begun  to  preoccupy 
Marietta.  She  had  been  re-elected  as 
state-committee  representative  for  the 
9th  District.  She  also  became  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  New 
York  Stevenson  for  President  Commit- 
tee, and  was  full-time  chairman  of  the 
New  York  Volunteers  for  Stevenson. 
Her  responsibilities  seemed  to  increase 
daily.  As  early  as  April,  Ronnie  was 
writing  plaintively  from  Barbados,  "I 
hope  you  miss  me  just  a  little,  and  have 
a  thought  for  something  else  but  Demo- 
crats and  their  politics." 

By  all  accounts.  Adlai  Stevenson's  sec- 
ond presidential  campaign  was  a  dis- 
appointment. In  the  harsh  words  of  one 
commentator,  "Adlai  Stevenson,  the  lilt 


gone  from  his  voice,  ran  with  all  the  zest 
and  decisiveness  of  a  man  taking  the  fi- 
nal steps  to  the  gas  chamber."  Anxiety 
spread  within  his  inner  circle.  Aides 
complained  to  Marietta  that  the  candi- 
date seemed  to  be  spending  his  energy 
writing  endless  letters  late  at  night  to 
neurotic  females  instead  of  focusing  on 
the  issues.  He  was  also  putting  on 
weight,  thus  increasing  his  exhaustion. 
Marietta's  identification  with  Stevenson 
was  by  this  time  all-consuming.  On  her 
39th  birthday,  alone  in  New  York,  she 
said  angrily  that  "they"  were  "murder- 
ing" Stevenson,  "and  he  is  so  physically 
exhausted  that  he  hasn't  had  time  to 
think  or  to  organize  (which  was  never 
his  forte)  and  the  results  are  poor." 

Marietta  flew  to  Los  Angeles  in  June 
for  the  California  primary.  In  a  fever  of 
excitement  she  witnessed  Stevenson's  huge 
victory.  In  high  spirits  on  the  following 
day  Stevenson,  Marietta,  and  a  group  of 
supporters  were  given  a  tour  by  studio 
head  Dore  Schary  of  the  MGM  lot, 
where  they  saw  Marlon  Brando  filming 
The  Teahouse  of  the  August  Moon.  When 
Brando,  who  came  from  Stevenson's 
hometown  of  Libertyville,  met  Adlai,  he 
said,  "I  hope  I  will  be  called  the  Steven- 
son of  acting."  To  which  Stevenson,  never 
having  heard  of  the  actor,  replied,  "I 
hope  I  will  be  known  as  the  Mario  Bran- 
do of  politics!" 

Back  in  New  York  in  July,  Marietta 
found  distractions  from  the  campaign. 
Ed  Sullivan  did  a  TV  program  called 
The  John  Huston  Story,  and  Marietta 
went  with  Huston  to  the  show  and  din- 
ner afterward.  She  also  saw  Stevenson 
briefly  in  New  York,  and  Frankie  sat 
next  to  him  at  the  popular  musical  My 
Fair  Lady. 

Marietta  accompanied  him  on  whistle- 
stop  tours  from  New  Haven  to  New 
York  and  through  the  Midwest.  She  saw 
him  once  more  in  New  York,  where  he 
addressed  a  crowd  at  Madison  Square 
Garden  before  flying  back  to  California 
and  ending  the  last  week  of  the  cam- 
paign in  Boston.  She  made  a  speech  to  a 
women's  group  in  Westchester,  New 
York,  then  went  to  Philadelphia  for  a 
dinner,  to  Brooklyn  for  a  rally,  and  final- 
ly settled  in  New  York  with  Ronnie  for 
the  election  itself. 

When  Stevenson  lost  even  more  over- 
whelmingly than  in  1952,  carrying  only 
seven  states.  Marietta  dropped  everything 
and  flew  to  join  him  in  Libertyville.  "Oh, 
it  hurts  so  badly."  he  told  her.  "It's  even 
worse  than  in  1952."  Marietta  reported 
seeing  him  as  "a  man  in  torture,  bleeding 
from  his  wounds.  In  public  iort- 


ing  and  gay,  but  it  was  a  private  agony 
that  was  worse  than  in  '52." 

Two  days  after  the  election,  on  No- 
vember 8,  Marshall  Field  III,  who  had 
been  diagnosed  with  cancer  of  the  brain 
a  month  earlier,  died.  On  Sunday,  No- 
vember 18,  Marietta  went  with  Mar- 
shall's widow,  Ruth,  Stevenson,  and  oth- 
ers to  the  Fields'  plantation  in  South 
Carolina.  Ronnie  arrived  in  time  for 
Thanksgiving. 

For  1 1  days  the  party  rested  and 
played  in  "this  white-pillared  cocoon." 
"Ruthie  and  I  ride  a  lot,  sleep  a  lot,  and 
join  the  others  for  picnic  lunch— hot  roast 
quail  under  the  glittering  pines,  and  large 
amounts  of  white  wine." 

The  glow  of  her  description  can  be  at- 
tributed to  something  more  than  the  agree- 
able routine  of  plantation  life.  That  week, 
Stevenson  and  Marietta  found  themselves 
together  in  a  blind,  watching  for  quail. 
Seven  years  later,  Stevenson  would  recall 
the  event  in  a  letter  to  her:  "It  was  frosty, 
but  so  warm  and  tender  in  the  bl  ind." 

Adlai  Stevenson  was  surrounded  by 
many  loyal  and  admiring  women. 
But  Marietta  Tree  in  the  end  outflanked 
them  all.  In  July  1965,  as  Stevenson  and 
Marietta  were  walking  near  the  American 
Embassy  in  London,  he  had  a  heart  at- 
tack. Marietta  tried  to  revive  him,  but  to 
no  avail.  She  eventually  accompanied  his 
body  back  to  the  U.S.  for  the  funeral.  Be- 
cause of  that  brief,  tragic  moment  with 
Stevenson  in  Grosvenor  Square,  Mariet- 
ta's name  is  now  forever  linked  to  his. 

Ronnie  and  Marietta  remained  mar- 
ried to  the  end.  (Desmond  FitzGerald 
married  an  Englishwoman,  Barbara  Law- 
rence, in  1948.  and  went  on  to  become 
deputy  director  of  the  C.I.A.  He  died  of  a 
heart  attack  in  1967  at  the  age  of  57.) 
Ronnie  suffered  two  strokes  and  died  in 
London  in  1976.  After  his  death,  an  En- 
glish architect  named  Richard  Llewelyn- 
Davies  captured  Marietta's  heart.  He 
helped  turn  her  career  toward  city  plan- 
ning before  dying  suddenly  of  cancer  in 
1981. 

In  August  1987,  Marietta  saw  John 
Huston  for  the  last  time.  She  visited  him 
in  Newport,  where  he  was  working  with 
his  son  Danny  on  the  film  Mr.  North. 
Huston  was  in  the  hospital,  ill  with  em- 
physema. The  moment  he  saw  Marietta 
the  electrocardiograph  to  which  he  was 
hooked  up  started  jumping  with  excite- 
ment. The  magic  was  as  potent  as  ever. 
"V  loving  farewell,"  she  wrote  that  day 
in  her  calendar.  Less  than  a  month  later, 
John  Huston  was  dead.  The  third  act 
was  over.  □ 
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Zellweger 


continued  i  rom  paoe  h'  surprise  the  young 
actress  by  fondling  her  breasts  without  in- 
forming her  beforehand.  She  took  the  pass 
with  aplomb,  jokingly  threatening  to  call 
her  lawyer.  Cruise's  costume  check,  how- 
ever, was  payback  time. 

"It  is  largely  the  reason  we  hired  her, 
though  the  piece  of  film  has  now  disap- 
peared from  my  office,"  says  Crowe. 
"We  were  trying  out  some  clothes  on 
Tom.  He  was  just  standing  there.  Renee 
had  already  finished  her  scene  and  was 
about  to  leave.  She  ran  onto  the  set  and 
jumped  into  the  shot  with  Tom.  She  put 
her  arm  around  him  and  did  a  Texas- 
Renee  kind  of  pose— really  laughing  at  all 
of  us  and  the  whole  situation.  Her  projec- 
tile laugh  will  catch  you  by  surprise.  In 
that  one  little  piece  of  film,  you  see  Tom 
startled  that  someone  would  be  that  loose 
around  him.  They  just  looked  like  an 
oddly  great  couple.  That  was  the  one 
piece  of  film  that  we  went  back  to  and 
said,  'You  know  what?  That's  not  a  "Hol- 
lywood" couple.  That  girl  makes  Tom 
more  real.'  That's  how  she  got  hired." 

Was  TriStar,  the  studio  financing  Jerry 
Maguire,  nervous  about  casting  such  an 
unknown?  "No,  their  first  reaction  was  re- 
lief that  it  would  keep  the  movie  from 
becoming  even  more  expensive,"  says 
Crowe,  alluding  to  Zellweger's  salary  of 
only  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars,  com- 
pared with  Cruise's  $20  million. 

After  less  than  three  years  in  Holly- 
wood, Zellweger  had  snagged  the 
most  coveted  female  part  in  the  business. 
There's  got  to  be  more  than  luck  and  tal- 
ent involved.  Based  on  that  timetable,  she 
must  be  one  of  the  most  ambitious  wom- 
en ever  to  hit  the  city  limits  of  a  place 
where  ambition— not  collagen  or  sili- 
cone—is  the  most  important  ingredient  in 
a  struggling  actress's  makeup.  "Renee, 
I'm  sure,  is  as  ambitious  as  anyone  else 
out  here,  but  her  ambition  is  purely  for 
the  work.  She's  already  turned  down  big 
studio  movies— and  they  were  offering  her 
seven  figures,"  says  one  of  her  best 
friends,  Whole  Wide  World's  director, 
Dan  Ireland.  Zellweger  is  slated  to  re- 
ceive her  first  big  paycheck  very  soon,  for 
she  has  agreed  to  portray  Meryl  Streep's 
daughte:  in  the  film  adaptation  of  Anna 
Quindlen's  novel  One  True  to  be 

directed  \\,  They  hope  to 

start  filming 

"It  all  depei 
ambitious  about,"  . 
me,  it  is  not  an  ambition 
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thing— power  or  status— or  to  advance  in 
any  way  professionally.  I  knew  early  on 
that  there  were  experiences  out  there  and 
adventures  and  lessons  to  learn.  ...  If 
you  open  your  eyes  in  this  town  and 
make  yourself  available  to  learn  from 
what  you  see,  it's  amazing.  It's  taught  me 
who  I  don't  want  to  be.  You  can  see  a  lot 
of  negativity  here.  A  lot  of  blind  ambi- 
tion. Especially  in  my  business,  there  are 
so  many  people  who  want  to  acquire  what 
they  perceive  you  can  reap  at  the  end  of 
having  reached  a  certain  goal.  So  they 
don't  enjoy  the  journey.  They  don't  even 
want  the  journey." 

Dylan  jumps  out  of  the  Volkswagen 
and  races  up  Runyon  Canyon.  Zell- 
weger, plastic  bag  in  hand,  chases  after 
her,  diligently  picking  up  after  the  dog. 
"Woofer!"  she  calls  as  the  animal  stops 
to  sniff  at  the  roots  of  an  anise.  "Come 
on,  pretty  girl!"  she  says,  and  we  all 
stride  up  the  steep  incline  toward  the 
canyon's  summit,  where  a  full  moon  is 
rising  right  in  front  of  our  faces. 

Cameron  Crowe  has  cited  Zellweger's 
relationship  with  her  dog  as  proof— how- 
ever corny— that  she  could  convincingly 
portray  a  mother  on-screen.  At  first  I 
had  considered  such  a  comparison  a  bit 
of  a  stretch,  but  as  I  watch  their  interac- 
tion it  is  clear  how  much  she  and  the  ani- 
mal love  each  other.  The  relationship  is 
maternal,  shepherd-like,  shared. 

All  of  Los  Angeles  is  spread  out  before 
us  when  we  reach  the  top  of  the  canyon, 
but  miles  of  smog  smother  the  view.  The 
moon  is  no  match  for  such  smog  and 
doesn't  so  much  disappear  behind  its  haze 
as  blend,  defeated,  into  it.  "On  a  clear  day 
you  can  usually  see  the  ocean  from  up 
here,"  Zellweger  says,  surveying  the  sight 
for  something  to  show  me.  "There's  Ma- 
donna's house,"  she  says,  pointing  east- 
ward. "The  one  she  had  to  sell  because  of 
the  stalker." 

"Do  you  miss  Texas  sunsets?"  I  ask. 

"Yes,"  she  says  quietly. 

Renee  Zellweger  is  the  result  of  ro- 
mantic genes.  Her  Swiss-born  father 
grew  up  in  Australia.  Her  mother  is 
Norwegian.  "My  mom  always  wanted  to 
live  in  the  States.  She  longed  to  be  in 
New  York  or  Hollywood  or  someplace 
in  the  Deep  South  where  it  would  be 
hot,  because  she  was  tired  of  being  cold. 
She  was  a  nurse  over  in  Norway,  and  a 
job  came  up  in  Houston.  Before  moving 
over  here,  she  took  a  trip  to  Denmark 
with  a  girlfriend.  My  father  was  travel- 
rcg  :here  with  a  group  of  his  friends 
n  Australia.  They  were  all  on  the 


same  boat  to  Denmark  with  my  mom. 
He  asked  her  what  her  plans  were  after 
the  trip,  and  she  told  him  she  was  going 
to  Houston.  He  told  her  that  he  would 
be  there  when  he  was  finished  with  his 
trip,  too.  And  he  was.  Weird,  huh?  It's 
all  about  destiny,  I  guess.  Quite  roman- 
tic. .  .  .  My  father's  an  engineer,  and 
they  have  to  go  where  they're  building 
the  refineries.  They're  always  in  these  in- 
dustrial settings,  and  they  both  come 
from  some  of  the  most  beautiful  places 
in  the  world.  Right  now  they're  in  a  lit- 
tle town  in  Louisiana." 

Zellweger  loved  growing  up  in  Texas 
and  still  goes  back  as  much  as  she  can  to 
Austin  and  to  Dallas,  to  visit  her  older 
brother.  Drew,  a  marketing  manager, 
whom  she  idolized  as  a  child.  "He  played 
baseball,  so  I  wanted  to  play  baseball. 
But  I  didn't  just  want  to  play— I  wanted 
to  be  on  his  team.  I'm  sure  he  loved  little 
Renee  on  his  heels.  We  fought  all  the 
time,  and  he  beat  the  hell  out  of  me.  I 
was  so  active.  Loved  sports.  Loved  to 
play  in  the  dirt.  I'm  still  a  tomboy." 

In  high  school  Zellweger  was  a  basket- 
ball player,  track  star,  and  football  cheer- 
leader. By  the  time  she  reached  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  she  had  calmed  down 
enough  to  concentrate  on  her  studies, 
majoring  in  English.  She  now  spends 
much  of  her  free  time  between  films  hon- 
ing her  writing  skills.  "I've  had  a  story 
on  my  mind  for  a  couple  of  years.  I 
guess  you  could  say  I  started  on  it  yester- 
day, because  I  went  and  bought  my  first 
computer.  I've  never  been  on  the  Inter- 
net. Wouldn't  even  know  how  to  start  to 
E-mail  anybody.  I  can  move  and  set  up 
all  the  systems  in  an  apartment,  can 
change  the  oil  in  my  car,  change  the 
tires— no  problem— but  I  don't  know  how 
to  get  E-mail." 

"Considering  your  European  ancestry, 
do  you  speak  many  languages?"  I  ask. 

"My  parents  speak  six  languages,  but  I 
speak  only  Texan.  ...  I  definitely  feel  at 
home  in  the  South— any  southern  state— 
all  of  them.  I  feel  more  lonely  in  the  city. 
I  love  to  go  someplace  where  there's  no 
sound  except  the  wind  and  the  trees.  I  do 
that  whenever  I  can,  just  get  in  the  car 
and  drive." 

On  her  most  recent  trek  south  she 
took  along  her  new  boyfriend,  Josh  Pate, 
who  co-directed  her  next  film.  Though 
an  actress-and-director  pairing  is  as  for- 
mulaic as  Hollywood  love  affairs  cam 
get.  this  one  surprised  many  in  their  cir- 
cle in  West  Hollywood.  "It  never  oc- 
curred to  me  that  we  would  be  more 
than  friends.  He's  convinced  that  I'm  ly- 
ing when  I  say  that.  He  says  he  knew, 
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you  open  your  eyes  in  this  town, 


it  want  to  be.' 


and  that  I  knew  subconsciously.  He's  my 
age,  too,  which  is  the  first  time  that's 
Happened.  .  .  .  He's  from  the  Carolinas, 
and  I  just  went  down  there  with  him. 
got  so  many  chiggers,"  she  good- 
laturedly  complains,  showing  me  what's 
eft  of  the  itchy  red  bumps  on  her  arms. 
I' We  had  so  much  fun  throwing  mud  in 
[he  creek.  Then  I  took  him  on  over  to 
l^ouisiana  and  Texas.  We  called  it  our 
vhite-trash  tour." 

I  \Y/"hite  roses!"  exclaims  Faye  Dun- 
W  away,  accepting  Zellweger's  bou- 
juet  as  she  sweeps  open  her  dressing- 
:oom  door.  "You  were  awful  to  come  to 
he  first  performance." 

"Not  at  all,"  says  Zellweger.  "I  was  so 
:xcited." 

"She's  very  special,"  Dunaway  says, 
urning  to  me  as  she  deposits  the  flowers 
Wi  her  makeup  table.  "She's  got  the  shine." 
\nd  so,  still,  does  Dunaway.  Her  movie- 
tar  allure  remains  devastating,  her  skin, 
ven  under  the  gel-less  lights  in  her  dress- 
rig  room,  as  smooth  and  hard  as  the  r's 
hat  roll  out  of  Zellweger's  mouth. 


"I've  never  seen  a  play— a  professional 
play— before,"  says  the  young  actress. 
Dunaway  grabs  her  heart  and  staggers 
back  on  her  heels.  "I  can't  believe  that!" 
she  bellows,  better  than  Bankhead  ever 
did.  "I'd  been  in  about  20  of  them  before 
I  got  to  where  you  are." 

"I  tried  to  do  theater  in  high  school," 
Zellweger  says,  "but  my  coach  laughed  at 
me,  because  I  was  a  girl  trying  to  be  a 
woman." 

"How  did  you  learn  to  act,  then'?" 

"I  guess  it  was  kind  of  an  accident.  .  .  . 
I  basically  feel  like  I've  been  faking  it  and 
just  haven't  got  caught." 

"That's  a  natural  feeling  for  this  point," 
Dunaway  says,  taking  a  few  steps  back 
toward  her  guest.  "You  say  to  yourself,  '1 
didn't  actually  do  anything  to  deserve  all 
this  attention.'  But  remember  the  joy  of 
this  moment.  'Remember  the  spring- 
time,'" she  says  softly,  cocking  an  eye- 
brow as  she  quotes  a  Callus  '■ 

"I  just  spent  some  time  in  New  York," 
Zellweger  tells  her.  "'And  i  did  see  my 
first  Broadway  show." 

"Which  one?  A  Doll's  Ji 


"No.  Beauty  and  the  Beast. " 

Dunaway  again  staggers  backward.  "Any 
serious  actor  worth  their  salt  never  goes  to 
a  musical.  We  don 't  go." 

"I  actually  went  all  by  myself  and  sat 
in  the  first  row  of  the  balcony,"  Zellweger 
continues,  not  backing  down.  "I  was 
awed  by  it." 

Dunaway  softens.  "Actually,  the  very 
first  Broadway  production  I  ever  saw  was 
a  musical  also.  I  remember  it  very  well, 
in  fact.  I  saw  The  Music  Man.  I  was  a 
waitress  at  the  Saranac  Inn  in  New  York 
and  was  on  my  way  back  to  college.  Why 
I  saw  that  I  have  no  idea." 

"That's  one  of  my  friend's  mothers  fa- 
vorites," Zellweger  says.  "She  always  sings 
that  'henpecked'  song.  How  does  it  go?" 

"I  can't  remember,"  says  Dunaway, 
down  there  again  in  her  Bankhead  regis- 
ter. "Anyway,  it's  good  to  meet  you." 

"It's  so  nice  to  meet  you,  too.  I  know 
what  it's  like  for  people  to  tell  you  over 
and  over  again  how  wonderful  you  are  in 
something:  'It's  fabulous  .  .  .  la-da-da-da.' 
But  honestly  ..." 

Dunaway  raises  her  hand.  "Tliank  you. 
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Zellweger 


The  tour  across  the  country  has  been 
very  difficult.  But  it's  done  that  to  me," 
she  says,  grabbing  at  her  Chanel  suit  right 
at  gut  level  and  forming  a  fist  of  fabric 
and  flesh.  "In  movies,  you  just  use  it  up." 

"I  know  what  you  mean,"  says  Zell- 
weger. "On  a  movie  set  it's  always  'Ready: 
go!'  Or  it's  lunchtime,  and  we're  all  ready 
to  eat.  O.K.,  cryF  It's  not  natural.  You  can 
just  stand  there  and  not  have  anything. 
What  do  you  do  when  that  happens?" 

A  wan  smile  nudges  at  Dunaway's 
face.  "You've  just  got  to  hold  on  to  your- 
self," she  says.  "Hang  on  .  .  .  hang  on  .  .  . 


I  remember  the  exact  moment  for  me 
when  you  just  think,  Why  is  this  happen- 
ing to  me?  You  want  to  be  careful.  I  re- 
member it  was  ...  it  is  ..  .  very  interest- 
ing." Dunaway  pauses,  perfectly.  She 
takes  the  young  woman's  hand  in  her 
own.  "Enjoy  it,"  she  whispers.  "You  de- 
serve it." 

"It's  like  you  can  read  it  all  over  my 
face,"  Zellweger  whispers  back. 

"It's  all  there,"  says  Dunaway,  flutter- 
ing a  hand  in  front  of  Zellweger's  small, 
confused  smile.  "This  first  new  blush  of 
fame.  You  take  care  of  yourself." 

I  grab  Zellweger's  arm  and  escort  her 
back  up  the  theater's  alley  toward  the 
late-night  noise  of  Vine.  Her  small  smile 


is  fading  as  we  head  back  toward  Holly- 
wood Boulevard,  those  spike -heeled  san- 
dals still  giving  her  ankles  a  workout. 

"Good  God!"  I  say,  pointing  at  her 
feet.  "Look!" 

There,  on  the  exact  spot  where  she  has 
stopped  to  adjust  her  sandal  straps,  is 
Shirley  MacLaine's  star  on  the  sidewalk  in 
front  of  the  Doolittle  Theater.  Zellweger 
acknowledges  the  coincidence,  but  the 
look  on  her  face  is  one  that  a  grown  wom- 
an gets  that  lets  a  man  know  that  the  night 
is  now  over.  She  takes  a  couple  of  careful 
steps  past  Shirley,  but  abruptly  stops.  She 
kicks  off  her  sandals.  Laughing  again,  she 
scampers  barefoot  back  over  Mae  and 
Charlie,  the  Stooges,  Ava  and  Art.  D 


Rauschenberg 
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enging.  Nobody,  he  said,  wanted  the 
garbageman's  job  at  Black  Mountain,  so 
he  took  it.  That  way  he  got  to  drive  the 
garbage  truck.  Before  going  to  the  dump, 
he  would  stop  behind  a  clump  of  trees 
and  remove  anything  of  interest.  The  rub- 
bish he  did  not  need  for  his  work  helped 
"furnish"  some  empty  studios  where  he 
and  his  friends  hid  from  Albers's  snoop- 
ing. The  teacher  liked  to  check  their 
rooms— "You  can  tell  the  vay  an  artist 
works  by  the  vay  he  lives,"  he  used  to  say. 
When  he  eventually  discovered  his  pris- 
tine Bauhaus-style  studios  had  been  filled 
with  junk  from  the  trash  cans  and  bales 
of  hay  from  the  fields,  "Albers  nearly  had 
a  heart  attack." 

In  June  1950,  after  moving  to  New 
York  to  study  at  the  Art  Students  League, 
Rauschenberg  and  Susan  Weil  got  mar- 
ried. A  year  later  he  had  his  first  show,  af- 
ter which  he  and  Susan,  with  their  new- 
born son,  Christopher,  returned  to  Black 
Mountain.  The  show  was  a  failure  in  that 
nothing  sold,  but  a  success  in  that  the 
paintings  were  sufficiently  innovative  to 
shock  some  of  his  new  friends,  the  Ab- 
stract Expressionists,  into  including  one 
of  them  in  their  breakthrough  Ninth 
Street  show.  The  painting,  called  22  Tlie 
Lily  White,  is  incised  with  random  nu- 
merals in  a  rough  geometrical  pattern 
and  embellished  with  a  little  red  star— 
"something  that  makes  every  painting 
look  belter."  Rauschenberg  m- 

plies  a  sale. 

In  the  fall  of  '51  he  w 
and  painted  pictures  seemingly  oi  n 
ing:  canvases  to  which  flat  w 
paint  had  been  applied 


was  attacked  for  negativism,  but,  as  he 
later  explained,  these  paintings  were  sup- 
posed to  be  "hypersensitive":  shadows 
on  them  would  indicate  how  many  peo- 
ple were  in  the  room  or  what  time  it 
was.  In  the  summer  of  1952,  he  followed 
these  up  with  black  paintings.  This  time 
there  was  a  bit  more  matiere— torn -up 
bits  of  newspaper  dipped  in  black  paint 
and  glued  onto  canvas.  He  next  con- 
fined himself  to  the  color  red,  and  pro- 
duced his  first  masterpieces:  works  in 
which  a  rich  impasto  of  collage  is  not 
just  the  medium  but  the  actual  subject. 
In  late  1953,  Rauschenberg  abandoned 
paint  for  dirt:  boxes  filled  with  earth. 
After  birdseed  spilled  into  them  and 
sprouted,  he  switched  to  "grass  paint- 
ings," which  required  watering.  As  he  fa- 
mously says,  he  tries  to  act  in  the  gap 
between  art  and  life. 

These  gestures  left  the  Abstract  Ex- 
pressionists, whom  he  had  gotten  to 
know  at  their  hangout  the  Cedar  Tavern 
in  Greenwich  Village,  feeling  as  ambiva- 
lent about  Rauschenberg  as  he  felt  about 
them.  But  they  accepted  him  for  his  irre- 
pressible intelligence  and  humor.  De 
Kooning  was  especially  supportive,  so 
much  so  that  he  eventually  gave  way,  al- 
beit grudgingly,  to  the  younger  man's  re- 
quest for  a  drawing  which  he  could 
erase:  an  act  that  has  been  interpreted 
with  some  justice  as  "symbolic  patri- 
cide." Rauschenberg  proudly  put  the  de- 
nuded sheet  of  paper  in  a  gilt  frame  la- 
beled Erased  de  Kooning  Drawing.  Robert 
Rauschenberg.  1953. 

At  Black  Mountain,  Rauschenberg 
made  friends  with  a  stylish  and 
original  young  artist  from  Virginia 
named  Cy  Twombly.  This  friendship  left 
him  ail  too  little  time  for  Susan  and  the 


baby,  and  she  finally  filed  for  divorce. 
As  Rauschenberg  has  put  it,  he  had 
come  to  feel  "too  married."  Also,  his 
sexual  orientation  was  changing.  Off  he 
went  to  Italy  with  Twombly,  equipped 
only  with  a  camera.  When  funds  ran 
low,  he  flew  to  Morocco  and  got  a  well- 
paying  job  with  a  construction  compa-i 
ny.  To  amuse  himself,  Rauschenberg: 
knocked  together  a  number  of  subver- 
sively  crude  artifacts— collages  and  box^ 
es— out  of  Moroccan  trash.  He  took 
them  back  to  Italy  and  exhibited  them  all 
galleries  in  Rome  and  Florence.  A  lot  ol 
them  sold;  those  that  didn't  he  threw 
into  the  river  Arno. 

Back  in  New  York,  Rauschenberg  rev 
mained  involved  with  Twombly  until,  a 
year  or  so  later,  he  fell  for  a  young  mar 
from  South  Carolina  named  Jasper  Johns 
Johns  worked  in  a  bookstore,  but  had  as> 
pired  to  be  a  painter  since  the  age  of  five 
"I  have  photos  of  him  then  that  woulc 
break   your  heart,"    Rauschenberg   tolo  FL 
Tomkins  many  years  later.  "Jasper  way  s 
soft,  beautiful,  lean,  and  poetic."  Thougl 
still  shy  and  unfocused,  Johns  was  al 
ready  formidably  cool:  taciturn,  quick 
very  much  his  own  man,  and  not  withou 
guile.    Rauschenberg  talked  Johns  inU 
leaving  his  job  and  joining  him  in  a  corr: 
mercial  sideline:  helping  Tiffany's  cele 
brated  display  man,  Eugene  Moore,  decc 
rate  the  store's  windows. 

Apparently  fearful  of  a  commitment  t 
Rauschenberg,  Johns  embarked  on  an  a 
fair  with  a  young  woman  named  Rach< 
Rosenthal.  The  two  rented  lofts,  on  p 
above  the  other,  in  a  condemned  buildin 
on  Pearl  Street  around  the  corner  fror  md 
Rauschenberg.  When  Rosenthal  coi 
fessed  to  Johns  that  she  was  in  love  wit 
him,  he  brought  the  relationship  to  a 
end.  Rosenthal  eventually  followed  ht 
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family  to  California,  whereupon  Rauschen- 
berg  took  over  her  loft.  His  and  Johns's 
partnership  lasted  for  the  next  six  years 
or  so.  Meanwhile,  another  brilliant  avant- 
garde  couple,  John  Cage,  the  aleatoric 
composer,  and  Merce  Cunningham,  the 
no  less  aleatoric  dancer  and  choreograph- 
er, had  become  their  closest  friends.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  cross-fertilization. 
"We  called  Bob  and  Jasper  'the  Southern 
Renaissance,' "  Cage  once  recalled.  "Each 
seemed  to  pick  up  where  the  other  left 
off.  The  four-way  exchanges  were  quite 
marvelous.  It  was  the  climate  of  being 
together  that  would  suggest  work  to 
be  done."  Hence  the  two  painters'  in- 
volvement in  modern  dance  and  perfor- 
mance art. 

"He  and  I  were  each  other's  first  seri- 
ous critics,"  Rauschenberg  told  Tomkins. 
"But  Jasper  and  I  literally  traded  ideas. 
He  would  say,  'I've  got  a  terrific  idea  for 
you,'  and  then  I'd  have  to  find  one  for 
him."  At  first  Rauschenberg,  who  was 
older  by  five  years  and  far  more  experi- 
enced in  the  strategies  of  the  New  York 
art  world,  was  the  mentor.  Johns  was 
quick  to  adapt  his  companion's  inven- 
tions to  his  own  purposes:  painting  over 
bits  of  torn -up  newspaper  or  incorporat- 
ing three-dimensional  elements  into  two- 
dimensional  works.  However,  he  wanted 
to  be  sure  that  "I  was  I  and  not  someone 
else."  And  so,  in  the  fall  of  1954,  he  de- 
stroyed all  his  previous  work  as  being  too 
derivative.  As  the  result  of  a  dream, 
Johns  started  afresh  with  subjects— targets 
and  flags— so  simplistic  that  no  modern 
artist  had  addressed  them.  He  came  up 
with  an  ingenious  new  style,  rendered  in 
an  ancient  but  seldom  used  medium:  wax 
encaustic.  In  representing  nothing  more 
or  less  than  themselves,  the  Targets  and 
Flags  came  as  a  revelation.  MoMA  would 
soon  acquire  three  of  them. 

Rauschenberg  had  more  of  a  succes  de 
scandale  when  he  exhibited  his  Com- 
bines: paintings  that  included  extraneous 
objects,  or  freestanding  sculptures  assem- 
bled out  of  paint-slathered  junk.  The  most 
notorious  of  these  Combines  is  Bed:  a  real 
quilt,  pillow,  and  sheet  sticky  with  ran- 
dom dribbles  of  paint.  One  critic  thought 
it  looked  like  the  aftermath  of  a  murder. 
However,  Rauschenberg  thought  Bed  one 
of  the  friendliest  pictures  he  had  ever 
painted.  He  said  his  only  fear  was  that 
"someone  would  want  to  crawl  into  it," 
and  thus  crawl  into  his  life.  Bed  is  surely 
about  the  seminal  role  of  paint  in  a 
painter's  life— the  glorious  mess  it  makes 
of  dreams,  sex,  love. 

These  Combines  give  a  new  dimension 
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to  the  phrase  "a  loaded  brush."  It's  as  if 
Rauschenberg  has  a  brush  so  vast  that  he 
can  load  it  with  whatever  he  wants  and 
slosh  it  all  on  in  one  great  homogenizing 
avalanche  of  paint.  Even  the  stuffed  bald 
eagle  in  Canyon  has  an  amazingly  natur- 
al, preordained  air.  A  bit  predatory,  per- 
haps, but  that  is  because  Canyon  is  about 
Zeus  turning  himself  into  an  eagle  so  that 
he  can  carry  off  the  beautiful  boy  Gany- 
mede to  be  his  cupbearer— hence  the  in- 
clusion of  a  baby  photograph  of  the 
artist's  son,  Christopher.  (To  this  day, 
Christopher,  a  successful  photographer 
based  in  Portland,  Oregon,  remains  very 
close  to  his  father.) 

The  most  familiar  of  the  Combines  is 
Monogram,  which  includes  a  stuffed  An- 
gora goat  with  a  tire  around  its  middle. 
"A  stuffed  goat  is  special  in  the  way  that 
a  stuffed  goat  is  special,"  Rauschenberg 
has  said.  "I  wanted  to  see  if  I  could  inte- 
grate an  object  as  exotic  as  that."  He 
shampooed  it  and  daubed  its  damaged 
face  with  paint,  but  it  did  not  work  as 
sculpture,  so  he  added  the  tire,  making 
what  Albers  would  have  called  a  con- 
trast in  surfaces.  It  took  him  almost  five 
years  to  come  up  with  the  "pasture"  of 
collage  on  which  it  browses— an  addition 
that  makes  the  goat  look  surrealistically 
at  home. 

By  1961,  Rauschenberg  and  Johns  were 
drifting  sourly  apart.  They  were  "exquis- 
itely awful  to  each  other,"  a  friend  report- 
ed. The  bitterness  can  be  detected  in 
some  of  Johns's  works  but  not  in  Rausch- 
enberg's.  That  year  Johns  bought  a  beach 
house  on  a  remote  island  called  Edisto,  to 
the  south  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
Going  there  changed  his  life,  he  said.  For 
a  recluse  it  was  a  perfect  place:  only  four 
families  for  most  of  the  year,  and  40 
miles  to  the  nearest  movie  house.  A  year 
or  so  later,  Rauschenberg  likewise  found 
himself  a  remote  island:  the  bean-shaped 
sandspit  called  Captiva.  Before  the 
causeway,  there  was  only  one  telephone 
to  the  mainland  and  one  policeman  for 
about  50  families.  Visitors  came  by  ferry 
from  Fort  Myers.  In  1968  he  bought  a 
house  there. 

iTVrords  like  'tortured,'  'struggle,'  and 
W  'pain'— I  could  never  see  those 
qualities  in  paint,"  Rauschenberg  has  said, 
but  this  has  not  stopped  him  from  being 
an  activist.  When,  in  1965,  Life  magazine 
commissioned  him  to  visualize  a  modern 
Inferno,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  vent  his 
rage  at  the  Vietnam  War  and  a  whole 
range  of  horrors,  including  racial  violence, 
neo-Nazism,  political  assassinations,  and 
ecological  disaster.  Froi  activist 


he  became  a  philanthropist.  Now  that  his 
work  was  fetching  ever  higher  prices,  he 
started  giving  away  large  sums  of  money. 
(The  record  price  for  one  of  his  paint- 
ings— Rebus— is  $7.3  million;  the  going 
price  for  recent  works  on  paper  is  any- 
where from  $100,000  to  $250,000.)  In 
1970  he  co-founded  Change,  Inc.,  a  non- 
profit organization  that  has  helped  thou- 
sands of  sick  and  indigent  artists  of  all 
persuasions. 

Another  of  Rauschenberg's  pet  causes 
in  the  late  1960s  was  an  organization 
called  E.A.T.:  Experiments  in  Art  and 
Technology.  His  partner  in  this  venture 
was  Billy  Kliiver,  an  imaginative  engi- 
neer with  a  passion  for  the  avant-garde. 
They  shared  a  conviction  that  technologi- 
cal innovation  would  shape  the  art  of  the 
future.  With  backing  from  the  likes  of 
IBM,  the  movement  grew  out  of  a  spec- 
tacular start:  nine  evenings  of  Theater 
and  Engineering  at  the  Armory  on  Lex- 
ington Avenue  at  25th  Street  in  New 
York,  with  some  10  artists,  30  engineers, 
and  500  volunteers  taking  part.  Frank 
Stella  played  tennis  using  a  racket 
equipped  with  a  tiny  transmitter  that  am- 
plified the  noises  and  turned  floodlights 
on  and  off.  A  piece  called  Spring  Train- 
ing involved  30  rented  turtles,  one  of 
which  remained  behind  with  Rauschen- 
berg; the  turtles  crawled  about  the  stage 
with  flashlights  strapped  to  their  backs. 
But  after  Rauschenberg's  Mud  Muse—a 
huge  vat  of  industrial-drilling  mud  which 
bubbled  and  burped  in  response  to  audi- 
tory signals— set  off  a  frenzy  of  mud 
throwing  and  smearing  at  the  opening 
of  an  E.A.T.  show  in  Los  Angeles,  sup- 
port evaporated.  E.A.T.  deserves  to  be 
revived. 

These  activities  coincided  with  what 
Rauschenberg  calls  his  "dude"  period.  He 
kept  his  shoulder-length  hair  elaborately 
coiffed,  wore  jackets  decorated  with  por- 
cupine quills,  and  raised  hell  as  only  a 
Texas  Cherokee  knows  how.  The  down- 
town New  York  premises  he  had  recently 
acquired— a  former  Catholic  orphanage 
complete  with  a  functioning  chapel  (trust 
Rauschenberg  to  have  the  place  deconse- 
crated by  a  priest  rather  than  desecrated 
by  hangers-on)— often  served  as  an  annex 
to  Max's  Kansas  City.  Rauschenberg's 
kitchen  was  the  scene  of  a  party  that 
seemed  to  last  for  much  of  the  1960s. 
There  were  some  memorably  wild  mo- 
ments, but  Jack  Daniels  was  the  stimulant 
of  choice,  and  there  was  little  or  none  of 
the  psychedelic  inanity  that  made  eve- 
nings at  Warhol's  Factory  so  demoraliz- 
ing. In  my  experience,  people  seldom  dis- 
cussed art  at  the   Factory,  whereas  in 
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Rauschenberg's  kitchen  people   seldom 
talked  about  anything  else. 

By  1968  the  artist  needed  to  go  away 
and  rest.  After  consulting  a  soothsay- 
er, he  decided  to  settle  more  or  less  per- 
manently on  Captiva— the  perfect  anti- 
dote to  New  York  excess.  There  was 
nothing  to  do  except  fish  or  swim  or  go 
shelling  on  beaches  that  are  a  concholo- 
gist's  dream.  Rauschenberg  could  unwind 
and  loaf  and  cook  and  curb  his  drinking. 
Not  that  he  would  ever  really  quit— that 
notion,  he  once  said,  would  make  him 
"so  depressed,  I'd  have  to  go  out  and  get 
drunk."  Eventually,  worried  friends  per- 
suaded him  to  do  a  stint  at  the  Betty 
Ford  Clinic,  and  his  health  has  improved. 
However,  he  still  likes  to  have  a  drink 
within  reach.  Liquor  may  affect  his  be- 
havior but  never  his  work.  A  film  made 
in  1962  by  a  CBS  television  crew  records 
him  painting  Barge  for  12  hours  at  a 
stretch,  on  nothing  but  vodka  and  adrena- 
line. This  is  all  the  more  impressive  in 
that  Barge  is  a  colossal  painting  (32  feet 
long),  as  well  as  one  of  the  artist's  most 
profound  and  complex  evocations  of  the 
modern  world. 

In  1971,  Rauschenberg  bought  a  sec- 
ond property  on  Captiva.  This  he  turned 
into  a  print  shop  complete  with  a  press, 
named  Little  Janis  in  memory  of  his 
friend  Janis  Joplin,  who  had  suffered,  like 
him,  from  growing  up  in  Port  Arthur. 
Two  years  later,  he  bought  the  house  next 
door  to  his  first  and,  with  the  help  of 
friends,  transformed  it  into  a  painting  stu- 
dio. Over  the  years  Rauschenberg  has 
continued  to  fight  off  developers  by 
adding  to  his  holdings,  which  now  amount 
to  more  than  35  acres,  some  of  it  left  in 
its  natural  state,  which  he  showed  me  with 
proprietary  pride.  "The  whole  island  used 
to  be  like  this:  a  jungle  of  palms  and  pal- 
mettos. This  is  almost  all  that's  left." 

The  property  currently  comprises  10 
buildings:  houses  for  guests  and  assis- 
tants as  well  as  a  handsome  new  resi- 
dence and  a  studio  complex,  with  facili- 
ties for  weld:ng,  framing,  storage,  and 
packing;  laboratory-like  areas  for  com- 
puters and  photography;  and  a  new  print 
stu;  ize  of  a  theater  This  massive 

buildii  :.  which  has  been  constructed  to 
withstand  the  fierces?  ^ves 

onto  a  broc. 
roses  and  date 
a  swimming  pool,  Wi 
a  family  of  otters  to  fr» . 

On  stilts  at  the  end  of 


three-room  cabin.  This  is  the  Fish  House, 
a  sanctuary  to  which  the  artist  retires, 
he  has  said,  "when  I  have  to  be  absolute- 
ly alone,  and  surrounded  by  peaceful 
thoughts."  Its  emphatic  verticals  and  hor- 
izontals, its  amphibious  character,  and  its 
backdrop  of  sea  and  sky  and  pelicans 
give  this  structure  the  look  of  something 
out  of  one  of  Rauschenberg's  recent 
works.  With  the  Fish  House  to  meditate 
in,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Rauschenberg  has 
learned  to  harness  his  vision  to  the 
empyrean.  "There  is  no  reason,"  he  has 
said,  "not  to  consider  the  world  as  one  gi- 
gantic painting." 

A  measure  of  Rauschenberg's  grasp  of 
vastness  is  an  ongoing  multimedia, 
multi-panel  painting  (including  sound  ef- 
fects) which  he  calls  his  'A  Mile  Piece 
(1981-present):  an  autobiographical  pano- 
rama which  illustrates  the  artist's  life  and 
times  and  which  Charles  Stuckey  (author 
of  the  excellent  Guggenheim  catalogue) 
sees  as  "an  exhibition  in  itself."  As  of 
now  it  has  reached  a  length  of  790  feet. 
Only  someone  possessed  of  iron  control 
and  nerve  and  an  army  of  assistants 
would  dare  to  undertake  a  work  of  this 
magnitude. 

In  1980,  Rauschenberg  started  on  the 
most  ambitious  art  project  of  his  career, 
perhaps  of  this  century.  He  called  the 
project  roci  (pronounced  Rocky),  after 
his  pet  turtle.  His  goal  was  nothing  less 
than  "introducing  the  world  to  itself."  Of 
the  22  countries  invited  to  participate,  1 1 
accepted:  the  U.S.A.,  Malaysia,  Germany, 
the  U.S.S.R.,  Cuba,  Japan,  China,  Tibet, 
Venezuela.  Chile,  and  Mexico.  Rauschen- 
berg took  a  group  of  his  assistants  to 
each  of  these  countries  so  that  they  could 
interact  with  local  artists,  artisans,  poets, 
and  people  in  the  street  in  order  to  create 
a  series  of  artworks.  To  raise  money  for 
roci,  he  sold  some  of  the  best  things  in 
his  collection.  In  China  he  had  to  con- 
tend with  a  hostile  bureaucracy  before  be- 
ing permitted  to  work  in  Jingxian  at  the 
world's  oldest  paper  mill.  "We  felt  like 
Marco  Polo,"  he  said.  Wherever  they 
worked,  Rauschenberg's  charm  and  per- 
sistence overcame  all  obstacles.  And 
when  the  roci  panels  were  finally  shown 
at  the  National  Gallery  in  Washington  in 
1991,  they  made  the  world  seem  smaller 
and  friendlier,  and  very  Rauschenbergian. 

Until  recently  Rauschenberg  relied  on 
photosensitive  silkscreens  as  a  means 
of  introducing  photographs  and  magazine 
illustrations  into  large-scale  works.  How- 
ever, silkscreens  are  cumbersome  and  lim- 
d  in  their  range  of  color.  He  has  now 


developed  a  much  more  sophisticated 
technique.  This  has  its  origins  in  the  glori- 
fied decal  process  he  devised  when  he 
wanted  his  Dante  drawings  to  be  "as 
complex  as  collages."  He  would  moisten 
an  illustration  torn  from  a  magazine  with 
a  solvent  such  as  lighter  fluid,  place  it 
facedown  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  rub 
the  back  with  an  empty  ballpoint  pen  un- 
til the  ghost  of  an  image  came  through 
like  a  transfer.  Rauschenberg's  new  trans- 
fer process,  a  technological  marvel,  is  as 
versatile  and  mimetic  and  as  much  of  a 
gift  to  an  artist  as  its  musical  equivalent, 
the  synthesizer,  is  to  a  composer. 

The  artist  likes  to  point  out  that  his 
palette  is  not  limited  to  paints;  it  con- 
sists of  an  infinite  repertory  of  pho- 
tographs, most  of  them  taken  by  him. 
He  and  his  assistant  Lauren  Getford 
feed  these  photographs  into  a  computer 
in  order  to  calibrate  (correct,  intensify, 
or  totally  change)  the  colors.  Printouts 
are  then  made,  using  water-based  veg- 
etable dyes.  These  photo-transfers  enable 
Rauschenberg  to  re-create  an  image 
with  far  more  freedom  and  control  than 
his  unwieldy  silkscreens  did.  Hence  the 
flash  and  filigree,  the  vividness  and  im- 
mediacy of  his  latest  work.  Used  on  plas- 
ter, this  transfer  technique  allows  the 
artist  to  make  frescoes  without  the  tech- 
nical difficulties  that  the  traditional 
process  entails.  A  show  of  Rauschen- 
berg's recent  frescoes  at  the  PaceWilden- 
stein  gallery  will  coincide  with  the  Gug- 
genheim retrospective. 


The  fact  that  Rauschenberg's  retro- 
spective comes  on  the  heels  of  Jasper 
Johns's  at  MoMA  has  encouraged  peo- 
ple to  see  the  two  artists  as  rivals  for 
some  sort  of  conceptual  trophy.  A  waste 
of  time:  they  are  not  running  in  the  same 
race.  Since  splitting  up  36  years  ago,  J 
they  have  put  as  much  distance  as  possi--, 
ble  between  them.  Rauschenberg's  work* 
has  become  ever  more  epic,  Johns's  everrj 
more  hermetic.  Rauschenberg  splashes 
himself  across  the  skies;  Johns  paints 
himself  into  corners.  True,  the  content  of 
some  of  Rauschenberg's  lesser  works 
does  not  always  measure  up  to  their 
scale,  and,  for  all  their  technical  skill, 
Johns's  puzzle-pictures  sometimes  smack 
of  contrivance.  But  what  great  innovators 
Rauschenberg  and  Johns  have  proved  to 
be.  Besides  changing  the  rules  of  the 
game,  they  have  enabled  us  to  take  a 
part  in  it,  instead  of  being  mere  specta- 
tors. In  so  doing,  they  have  let  us  in  on 
new  strategies  and  ploys,  new  sensations 
and  solutions.  To  that  extent,  vive  la  dif- 
ference. □ 


■ 
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continued  from  page  297  of  money  that 
would  enable  him  to  give  up  radio,"  says 
network  president  Tom  Johnson  of  the 
five-year  contract  that  runs  through  2000. 
"We  picked  up  that  whole  piece  of  his  in- 
come and  gave  him  eight  weeks  of  vaca- 
tion. Unfortunately,  he  manages  to  use 
most  of  that  up  going  around  and  speak- 
ing," doing  dozens  of  appearances  a  year 
for  profit  and  charity. 

"When  you  make  someone  laugh— I 
don't  know  if  'orgasmic'  is  the  word,  but 
it's  close,"  says  King.  "If  you  get  a  big 
laugh  with  that  first  joke,  you  immediately 
know  that  the  next  40  minutes  are  going 
to  be  the  best  40  minutes  of  your  life." 

an  Washington,  King  doesn't  have  many 
true  friends;  he  is  far  more  showbiz 
than  most  in  a  company  town  whose  in- 
dustry is  government.  To  the  powerful 
folks  who  go  on  his  show,  says  one  wom- 
an who  is  an  occasional  guest,  "it's  like 
going  to  your  gynecologist:  you  hope  you 
won't  see  him  socially." 

But  King  has  always  had  an  active  ro- 
mantic life  in  the  capital.  There  are  wom- 
en in  Washington  who  can  bring  each 
other  to  weeping  laughter  by  reciting  their 
favorite  Larry  King  pickup  lines.  "I  think 
there's  real  chemistry  here,"  lie  is  apt  to 
pay  on  a  first  date.  "Do  you  feel  the  chem- 
istry?" Or  "Do  you  believe  in  love  at  first 
'right?" 

King  is  so  widely  known  as  a  would- 
be  Lothario  that  comedian  Jon  Stewart 
worked  him  into  his  remarks  at  last  April's 
dinner  of  the  White  House  Correspon- 
dents' Association.  Noting  the  presence  of 
Ellen  DeGeneres.  Stewart  praised  her  for 
:oming  out  of  the  closet.  "Although  I  still 
relieve,"  he  added,  "it's  an  elaborate  ruse 
o  keep  Larry  King  from  hitting  on  her." 

Sandra  McElwaine,  a  Washington  jour- 
lalist,  recalls  a  visit  to  King's  apartment 
;o  interview  him  for  a  magazine.  "And 
le's  sitting  at  one  end  of  this  big  glass 
;offee  table,  and  I'm  sitting  at  the  other 
:nd,  and  we're  doing  this  interview,"  she 
'ecounts.  "At  the  end,  I  said,  'Is  there 
omething  you  want  to  do  with  your  life 
hat  you  haven't  done?"  At  which  point, 
le  says  'Yes!'  and  the  next  thing  I  know 
his  creature  in  a  jumpsuit  has  flung  him- 
self across  a  glass  coffee  table  filled  with 
lort  of  spiky  objects.  And  I  hear  in  my 
:ar,  'I  want  to  kiss  you,'  as  this  person 
ftnds  on  top  of  me.  I  was  stunned!  ...  It 
vas  funny  afterwards,"  she  says.  "I  have 
lined  out  on  it  for  years.  But  it  wasn't 
unny  when  it  was  happening."  ("To  the 
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best  of  my  recollection,  I've  never  leapt 
across  a  table  to  kiss  anyone  except  An- 
gie  Dickinson,"  King  responds,  "and  that 
was  like  magic") 

There  is  definitely  a  Larry  King  type: 
"If  you  had  all  our  pictures  lined  up,  you 
would  think  we  were  all  from  one  very 
large,  large  family,"  says  a  statuesque 
blonde  he  has  pursued.  As  King  himself 
wrote  in  1989,  he  likes  women  who  are 
"blonde,  blue-eyed,  [with]  straight  fea- 
tures, pretty.  .  .  .  The  girl  you  couldn't  get 
as  a  kid.  The  girl  who  wouldn't  give  you 
a  second  look." 

King  has  been  remarkably  successful, 
as  an  adult,  at  getting  that  girl.  He 
has  dated  or  been  romantically  linked 
with  Dickinson,  New  York  newscaster 
Marlene  Sanders,  and  Cyndy  Garvey,  the 
ex-wife  of  ballplayer  Steve  Garvey;  dur- 
ing the  first  O.  J.  Simpson  trial,  when 
King's  show  spent  weeks  at  a  time  in  Los 
Angeles,  he  simultaneously  dated  Suzanne 
Childs,  spokeswoman  for  the  district  at- 
torney's office,  and  Jo-Elian  Dimitrius, 
the  jury  consultant  for  the  defense. 

"Hey,"  says  a  friend  of  King's,  "there 
aren't  a  lot  of  charming,  rich,  heterosex- 
ual 50-  to  65-year-olds  who  can  take  you 
to  dinner  with  Yasser  Arafat  and  Frank 
Sinatra." 

"He  makes  you  feel  like  you  are  the 
only  woman  on  this  earth,"  says  a  former 
flame.  He  is  lavishly  generous,  buying  his 
girlfriends  Chanel  bags,  Hermes  scarves, 
jewelry  from  Tiffany's  and  Cartier.  Some- 
one familiar  with  King's  methods  de- 
scribes him  as  conferring  "this  all- 
enveloping  attention.  Flowers  every  day, 
limos,  this,  that— just  incredible.  And  then, 
overnight,  stopping." 

"You  want  to  have  a  man  pay  attention 
to  you,  have  a  Larry  King  experience," 
says  Alicia  Mundy,  Washington  bureau 
chief  for  Mediaweek,  who  describes  her 
only  date  with  King  a  few  years  ago.  He 
was  attentive,  interesting,  even  sweet,  she 
says,  but  the  evening  was  not  a  success. 
King  took  her  to  Duke  Zeibert's— a  down- 
town power  restaurant  that  has  since  gone 
out  of  business— and  enlivened  the  dinner 
hour  by  taking  Mundy's  hand,  gazing  into 
her  eyes,  and  singing.  "Star  Dust,"  as  she 
recalls,  and  then  "St.  Louis  Blues."  "He's 
going,  'Do  you  recognize  that?  Hoagy 
Carmichael?'  ...  I'm  like,  Oh  God,  let  me 
die  now.  He's  holding  my  right  hand, 
which  has  my  fork,  with  a  piece  of 
sauced  crab  cake.  I  finally  had  to,  like, 
wrestle  the  fork  free.  At  one  point  I  actu- 
ally took  a  bite  with  our  two  hands  hold- 
ing the  fork." 

Mercifully,  King  had  to  get  i  >  CNN  to 


do  his  show.  As  he  and  Mundy  were 
preparing  to  leave,  one  of  the  propri- 
etors—a man  she  knew— reproved  her: 
"You  know,  Alicia,  most  women  stop  eat- 
ing when  Larry  starts  singing." 

The  first  Mrs.  King,  nee  Frada  Miller, 
was  a  Brooklyn  girl  he  married  at  19, 
when  he  was  at  loose  ends— not  yet 
launched  on  his  career,  but  without  the 
grades  to  go  to  college.  He  describes  this 
marriage  vaguely  as  lasting  "a  year,  half  a 
year,"  and  says,  "I  wouldn't  recognize 
her  if  I  saw  her.  ...  I  don't  even  remem- 
ber living  with  Frada." 

King's  second  and  fourth  marriages 
were  to  Alene  Akins,  a  Playboy  Bunny 
he  met  in  his  salad  days  as  a  Miami  ra- 
dio star.  They  were  first  married  in  1962, 
divorced  for  four  years,  then  remarried 
until  1971.  King  adopted  her  son,  Andy, 
and  the  couple  together  had  a  daughter, 
Chaia,  now  29. 

The  third  Mrs.  King,  Mickey  Sutphin, 
lasted  a  matter  of  three  months;  she  bore 
King  a  daughter,  named  Kelly,  who  was 
adopted  by  Sutphin's  subsequent  husband 
and  has  never  been  a  part  of  King's  life. 

King's  fifth  marriage  was  to  Sharon 
Lepore,  a  former  math  teacher.  Their 
union  ran  from  1976  to  1983  and  seems 
to  have  been  his  closest  brush  with  stabil- 
ity. Sharon,  whom  he  has  repeatedly 
courted  since  their  parting,  is  said  by 
many  of  those  close  to  King  to  be  the 
love  of  his  life.  "They've  had  more  recon- 
ciliations than  I  can  count,"  says  Chuck 
Conconi.  "That  relationship  is  a  fascinat- 
ing, deadly-strange  relationship.  ...  He 
won't  see  her  for  a  long  time,  and  he'll 
desperately  want  her." 

King  said  "I  do"  for  the  sixth  time  with 
Julia  Alexander,  a  Philadelphia  legal  head- 
hunter  to  whom  he  proposed  after  a 
three-week  courtship  that  took  place  al- 
most entirely  by  telephone.  They  married 
in  1989,  amid  volcanic  publicity,  at  Duke 
Zeibert's.  ("What  Julie  and  I  both  know— 
and  this  is  what  experience  gives  you— is 
there  can  never  be  anything  after  this,  or 
anything  as  strong,"  he  wrote  shortly  be- 
fore the  wedding.)  At  the  reception,  which 
was  photographed  exclusively  by  People 
magazine,  guests  placed  bets— literally 
placed  bets,  with  cash  on  the  bar  about 
the  likely  date  of  the  marriage's  end.  The 
couple  separated  in  1990,  reunited  twice, 
and  then  split  for  good  in  1991. 

King  has  occasionally  floated  a  more 
flattering  version  of  his  marital  histo- 
ry, in  which  he  has  been  married  only 
four,  or  even  three,  times  (the  first  he  ap- 
parently discounts  because  it  was  annulled 
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at  the  insistence  of  the  couple's  parents, 
the  third  because  it  was  so  brief,  and  the 
fourth  because  it  was  Alene's  second 
tour).  But  then,  he  has,  in  general,  a  casu- 
al way  with  the  facts  of  his  life.  In  1991, 
Washington  Post  reporter  David  Finkel  de- 
cided to  fact-check  one  of  King's  Brook- 
lyn tales,  a  shaggy-dog  story  about  driving 
to  New  Haven  in  the  dead  of  winter  to 
check  the  price  of  Carvel  ice  cream  with 
two  old  pals,  including  his  close  chum 
Sandy  Koufax,  who  went  on  to  fame  as 
the  Dodgers'  pitcher.  "I've  never  been  to 
New  Haven,"  Koufax  told  Finkel.  Nor,  he 
said,  did  he  meet  King  until  both  were 
long  past  their  Brooklyn  years. 

King  seems  to  relate  to  the  actual  facts 
and  episodes  of  his  life,  as  retailed  in 
eight  books  and  endless  interviews  and 
monologues,  as  if  they  were  barnacles  on 
a  mighty  ship:  Does  the  ship  keep  track? 
One  of  his  many  book  collaborators  re- 
calls that  it  was  like  pulling  teeth  to  get 
King  to  read  the  final  product.  "He'd 
moved  on.  In  his  mind,  he  had  done  what 
you  need  to  do,  and  he'd  moved  on. 
He'd  told  the  story.  'So  then  you  have  to 
go  back  and  correct  the  story?  What's 
that?'  It  just  wasn't  in  his  makeup." 

On  the  one  hand,  he  is  supremely  self- 
involved.  "If  we  were  walking  down  Con- 
necticut Avenue  and  I  stepped  off  a  curb 
and  got  smashed  by  a  bus,"  says  someone 
who  knows  him  well,  "his  reaction  would 
be  'How  could  you  do  this  to  me?  You 
know  I  have  a  bad  heart!'"  On  the  other 
hand,  he  is  entirely  without  the  introspec- 
tive impulse.  "So  here's  this  guy  who's  on 
TV  every  night  asking  people  to  reflect 
on  themselves,  and  he  doesn't  do  it  him- 
self," says  a  longtime  associate.  "He's  in- 
capable of  doing  it." 

In  fact,  his  life  has  been  so  chaotic  that 
it  is  difficult  to  see  it  whole.  It  contains  en- 
tire lawsuits,  scandals,  even  children  whose 
existence  isn't  widely  known.  Careful  read- 
ers of  King's  column  in  USA  Today  re- 
cently noted  the  sudden  appearance  of  a 
son  named  Larry  Kin;'  Jr.  He  was,  it  turns 
out,  the  fruit  of  a  brief  fling  in  King's  ear- 
'iami  days.  Some  of  King's  closest  as- 
sociates and  friends  had  never  heard  of  the 
35-year-old  Larry  junior,  who  re-entered 
King's  iife  abo!  ''^ -r  years  ago.  And  even 
this  development  King  explains 

in  a  .  -i  iery  way. 

"She  man  ing  n; 

young  man's 
ther  all  those  yea 
cancer,  she  call  <: 
had  a  son.'  I  never  che<  \cd  it— never  I 
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a  DNA  test,  whatever  they  do.  'Well,  he's 
grown  up  now,  he's  getting  married,  and 
before  I  die,  I'd  like  you  to  know  him." 

"So  immediately  you're  suspicious.  Well, 
my  lawyer  went  down  to  Florida,  met 
her,  met  the  kid.  And  he's  the  greatest. 
He's  obviously  my  son:  he  laughs  like  me, 
he  looks  like  me.  And  the  kid  wants  noth- 
ing. ...  It  was  a  gift  from  heaven." 

When  King  and  I  meet  again  10  days 
later,  I  press  him  for  further  details  about 
the  young  man's  mother.  This  time,  as  he 
tells  the  story,  it  has  one  significant  differ- 
ence: he  first  learned  of  his  son's  exis- 
tence, he  acknowledges,  when  the  mother 
was  pregnant.  "She  called  me  up  one  day 
and  said,  'Y'know,  I'm  having  a  baby, 
and  it's  yours,'"  he  explains.  "And  then 
she  called  me  back  later  and  said,  'I've 
named  him  Larry  King  Jr.,  and  he  looks 
just  like  you.  ...  I  said,  'O.K.,  but  I'm 
not—'  and  she  said,  'I'm  not  going  to  bug 
you.'  ...  I  knew  he  was  out  there  some- 
where, but  I  never— he  never  bothered 
me,  never  asked  for  anything." 

What  the  two  accounts  have  in  com- 
mon is  their  emphasis  on  King's  fear  of 
being  imposed  upon. 

The  true  story  of  King's  life  begins 
with  two  deaths:  the  first  preceded  his 
birth,  and  the  second  prematurely  ended 
his  childhood.  In  1932,  Eddie  and  Jennie 
Zeiger— immigrants  from  Russia  who  had 
met  in  America— lost  their  first  son,  Ir- 
win, to  appendicitis.  They  had  been  slow 
in  getting  the  six-year-old  to  the  hospital; 
by  the  time  doctors  saw  him,  his  appen- 
dix had  already  burst. 

Larry  was  born  the  following  year,  in 
November,  to  parents  still  drowning  in 
grief  and  remorse.  King  phrases  this  in  a 
striking  way:  "My  father  consumed  me," 
he  says.  "He  wanted  a  son  so  bad."  As 
for  King's  mother,  according  to  friends, 
she  hovered,  doted,  and  protected,  vigi- 
lant now  against  anything  that  might 
claim  her  second  child,  or  the  brother 
born  three  years  later. 

For  nearly  10  years  of  his  life.  King 
was  his  hungry  father's  boon  companion. 
He  hung  out  at  the  bar  his  father  operat- 
ed in  Brownsville  ("He  was  like  a  Brook- 
lyn Toots  Shor,"  King  says,  "without  any 
money"),  went  to  ball  games,  lived  "in  a 
man's  world."  But  three  days  after  D-day, 
his  father— who  had  sold  the  bar  to  work 
in  a  defense  plant— died  suddenly  of  a 
heart  attack  at  age  44. 

"Everything  about  me  changed,"  re- 
calls King.  "I  went  from  being  a  good 
student  to  a  bad  student.  ...  I  went 
from  feeling  very  secure  to  very  inse- 
ire."  Smarting  from  what  felt  to  him 


like  paternal   abandonment,   Larry  be- 
came the  family's  bad  boy. 

Without  the  father's  income,  the  Zeigers 
tumbled  from  their  toehold  in  the  middle 
class.  They  moved  to  Bensonhurst,  a  slight- 
ly better  neighborhood,  but  had  to  live  in 
an  attic  apartment.  Mrs.  Zeiger  went  on 
welfare,  secretly  taking  in  sewing  to  help 
make  ends  meet.  Larry  and  his  brother 
both  remember,  with  perfect  clarity,  the  j 
visits  from  the  "relief  worker"  whose  job  it 
was  to  double -check  that  their  mother 
wasn't  buying  high-quality  meat. 

King's  mother  stepped  up  her  vigilance 
toward  what  remained  of  her  family,  and 
spoiled  them— "What  you  could  spoil  on 
$34  a  week,"  recalls  Larry.  "I  think  at 
that  point  she  was  just  hanging  on,"  say; 
someone  who  knows  King  well.  "Any 
time  he  got  in  trouble,  it  was  always  for 
given.  So  he  never  had  to  learn  to  dea 
with  consequences."  King  is  the  first  tc 
admit  that  he  was  never  confronted  by 
any  limits  on  his  behavior.  "If  I  were  tc 
blow  up  a  bank  and  kill  twenty-six  peo 
pie,"  he  wrote  in  his  1982  autobiography 
Larry  King,  "my  mother  would  have  said 
'Well,  Larry  made  a  mistake,  but  I'm 
sure  those  people  at  the  bank  did  some 
thing  to  provoke  him.'" 

When  Larry  graduated  from  high  schoo 
it  was  his  mother,  not  he,  who  proudly  be. 
gan  wearing  his  high-school  ring.  Twenty 
five  years  later,  she  was  buried  with  it  sti 
on  her  finger. 

King  has  mined  his  childhood  endlessl! 
for  entertainment,  even  writing  a  heavilJ 
nostalgic  book  about  the  old  neighborhoo 
and  the  gang  of  boys  he  ran  with.  But  b 
neath  these  bright  reminiscences,  clearl 
was  a  difficult  youth,  in  which  his  chin 
solace  was  the  magic  of  radio,  the  di 
embodied  voices  of  Arthur  Godfrey  ar 
Red  Barber.  King  wasn't  athletic,  and  1 
wasn't  great  to  look  at— he  once  describe 
himself  as  "acne-faced"  and  overweight 
but  his  mimicry  of  the  radio  stars,  he  i 
calls,  commanded  attention.  "One  thing 
always  had,"  he  says,  "was  glibness." 

To  this  day.  King's  best  friends  are  gu 
he  knew  in  high  school.  Whenever  he  is 
Los  Angeles,  where  most  of  these  old  p; 
now  live,  they  meet  every  morning  at  Nc 
'n  Al's,  the  famed  deli  in  Beverly  Hills, 
talk  baseball  and  shoot  the  breeze.  On  a 
cent  Friday,  King  was  joined  there  by  S 
Young,  who  runs  a  construction  firm,  a 
Asher  Dann,  a  real-estate  broker.  I  ask 
them  to  tell  me  about  King  as  a  boy. 

"As  a  kid?"  asked  Sid.  "A  real  nerd.' 

"What  do  you  mean,  as  a  kid?"  jok 
Asher. 

Larry  chimed  in.  "But  I  wasn't  sma    | 
Nerds  are  supposed  to  be  smart." 
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"Yeah,  he  wasn't  smart,"  agreed  Asher. 

"But  he  was  socially  inept,"  Sid  point- 
ed out. 

Larry:  "Yeah,  we  discovered  girls  at  17." 

To  which  Sid  and  Asher  cried,  in  uni- 
son, "You  discovered  girls  at  17!" 

There  was  something  touching  about 
the  scene,  his  friends'  obvious  affection 
for  King;  they  seemed  to  embrace  him 
with  their  jests  as  he  sat  in  the  booth, 
slumped  as  always,  his  arms  protectively 
crossed  over  his  belly.  "His  focus  of  con- 
tinuity is  that  circle  of  aging  eighth- 
graders,"  observes  a  female  friend  of 
King's.  "If  you're  not  his  girlfriend,  you 
get  the  best  part  of  Larry." 

King  moved  to  Miami  at  age  23  on 
the  advice  of  an  acquaintance,  hop- 
ing to  break  into  radio,  and  got  hired  by 
a  tiny  AM  station  as  morning  D.J.,  for 
$55  a  week.  It  was  there,  at  the  station 
manager's  insistence,  that  he  changed  his 
name  to  King.  By  1961  he  was  working 
,  for  the  hottest  station  in  the  market,  do- 
ing a  nighttime  interview  show,  and  by 
the  mid-60s  he  owned  Miami.  Though 
•  best  known  on  radio,  he  also  hosted  a  TV 
i  interview  show  and  wrote  a  Winchell- 
esque  column  for  The  Miami  Herald. 

Miami  was  a  booming  town  then,  a 
prime  touring  stop  for  star  entertainers. 
Truly,  this  was  the  place  and  time  where 
Larry  King  came  of  age,  and  his  tastes 
were  molded  by  the  talents  he  interviewed 
there.  Frank  Sinatra.  Jackie  Gleason.  Don 
Rickles.  Vic  Damone.  Mel  Torme.  Some 
of  King's  books  and  stories  evoke  that  pe- 
riod in  his  life  with  such  vividness  one  can 
almost  see  the  young  Larry  King  knifing 
through  the  soft  night  air  in  the  new  car 
he  bought  every  year,  on  top  of  the  world. 
But  hungry  as  King  was  to  be  noticed, 
he  seems  to  have  had  an  even  greater 
i  drive  toward  self-destruction— overspend- 
[  ing  wildly,  betting  on  horses,  skipping  his 
taxes.  "When  I  made  $100  a  week,  I 
spent  $150,"  he  says.  "When  I  should 
have  had  a  Mercury,  I  had  a  Cadillac." 
He  filed  for  bankruptcy  in  1960,  then 
^promptly  plunged  even  deeper  into  debt. 
"It's  a  real  test  of  your  professionalism 
to  go  on  the  air  while  sheriffs  are  at  your 
home  repossessing  your  property,"  he 
noted  dryly  in  Larry  King.  That  book, 
written  before  his  huge  TV  celebrity, 
doesn't  pretty  up  many  of  the  darker  pas- 
sages of  his  career.  It  describes,  for  exam- 
ple, how  he  would  coax  loans  from  new 
banks.  First  he  would  ask  the  president 
put  for  a  lunch,  to  solicit  his  advice  for 
an  imaginary  feature  story  on  the  bank- 
ing industry.  Then,  a  few  weeks  later,  he 
would  call  the  man  again  to  thank  him. 
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And  "oh.  by  the  way  ...  my  mother  is 
quite  ill  and  I  need  five  thousand  dollars 
for  an  operation— can  you  tell  me  the 
best  place  to  get  a  loan  for  that  quickly?" 
Naturally,  the  bank  president  would  take 
care  of  it  personally,  circumventing  the 
usual  credit  checks. 

Into  this  quagmire  came  Lou  Wolfson,  a 
Florida  financier  who  was  under  inves- 
tigation for  securities  violations.  (His 
name  became  famous  in  1969,  when  Jus- 
tice Abe  Fortas  was  forced  to  resign  from 
the  Supreme  Court  following  the  revela- 
tion that  a  Wolfson  foundation  had  been 
paying  him  a  stipend.)  King  and  Wolfson 
launched  an  improbable  scheme  to  bank- 
roll New  Orleans  district  attorney  Jim 
Garrison's  investigation  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's assassination.  King,  who  had  met 
Garrison  through  his  radio  show,  was  to 
be  one  of  the  conduits  for  Wolfson  to 
send  Garrison  $5,000  a  month.  But  King 
inevitably  pocketed  some  of  this  money, 
to  help  sustain  his  frantic  financial  jug- 
gling act,  and  three  years  later,  Wolfson 
would  charge  him  with  grand  larceny— be- 
cause of  his  fury  over  King's  role  in  an 
even  wilder  scheme. 

In  1967  and  1968,  Wolfson  was  con- 
victed of  securities  violations.  At  the  end 
of  1968  he  asked  King  to  intercede  with 
President-Elect  Nixon,  whom  King  knew 
through  a  mutual  friend,  Bebe  Rebozo. 
Nixon  referred  King's  request  to  Attorney 
General  Designate  John  Mitchell,  who 
turned  King  down.  But  rather  than  tell 
Wolfson  this.  King  pretended  that  Mitch- 
ell was  willing  to  help,  and  that  Mitchell's 
law  firm  would  need  money  to  look  into 
the  case.  The  money  Wolfson  ponied  up 
went,  instead,  into  King's  pocket.  When 
King  finally  confessed  to  Wolfson  that  the 
new  administration  was  not  going  to  let 
him  off  the  hook,  Wolfson  was  irate.  In 
1971,  after  finishing  his  prison  sentence,  he 
got  back  at  King  by  charging  him  with 
theft  in  the  Garrison  affair. 

Wolfson's  charge  of  grand  larceny 
against  King  was  ultimately  dismissed  on 
statute-of-limitations  grounds,  but  King's 
rise  was  stopped  cold.  The  only  broad- 
casting work  he  could  find  was  at  a 
Shreveport,  Louisiana,  racetrack;  it  was 
not  until  1975  that  he  returned  to  Miami 
and  cajoled  his  way  back  onto  the  air. 

Even  that  exile  did  not  change  his 
ways.  From  1961  through  1978,  accord- 
ing to  records  filed  in  his  second  bank- 
ruptcy, King  was  involved  in  more  than 
40  legal  actions,  mostly  lawsuits  from  un- 
satisfied creditors.  It  was  only  aftei 
1976   marriage   to   S  p<  re    to 

whom  he  had  lied  about 


and  his  debts— that  he  finally  put  his  fi- 
nancial affairs  in  order.  When  she  discov- 
ered the  extent  of  the  mess,  she  insisted 
that  he  declare  bankruptcy  again  and 
start  anew. 

When  he  did,  his  debts  totaled  $352,246, 
including  unpaid  taxes.  Among  the  credi- 
tors left  holding  the  bag  were  six  banks; 
various  hotels,  restaurants,  and  stores; 
and  the  Riverside  Memorial  Chapel,  owed 
$531  for  burying  King's  mother  in  1976. 

King  seems  to  be  a  genius  at  getting 
the  people  around  him  to  take  care 
of  him  and  pick  up  the  pieces.  "It's  up  to 
all  of  us  who  try  to,  I  guess,  surround 
Larry  to  keep  him  in  some  kind  of  bal- 
ance," frets  a  solicitous  Tom  Johnson. 

A  loyal  cadre  ensures  that  King  never 
has  to  do  what  he  hates  most:  say  no.  He 
will  be  happy  to  speak  at  your  charity's 
dinner,  if  you  ask  him  .  .  .  and  then  his 
assistant  will  call  to  tell  you  no,  regret- 
tably, he  is  already  busy  that  night.  He 
would  love  to  have  you  as  a  guest  on  his 
show,  he'll  tell  you  .  .  .  and  his  producers 
will  later  tactfully  explain  that,  well,  they're 
a  trifle  overbooked. 

"Once  you  work  with  him,  you  be- 
come very  protective  of  him,"  says  for- 
mer producer  Farmer.  "Suddenly  you  are 
worried  about  Larry's  cars,  and  Larry's 
diet,  and  how  much  outside  work  he  is 
accepting,  and  whether  Larry  is  sleeping 
well.  All  his  producers  end  up  taking  care 
of  him  in  ways  that  you  wouldn't  take 
care  of,  say,  Pat  Buchanan  down  the  hall. 
Because  you  want  to  help  this  guy.  Be- 
cause he  needs  you!" 

One  of  the  most  oft  told  of  the  Larry 
Stories  that  circulate  at  CNN  concerns 
his  take-out  order  when  he  eats  dinner  at 
his  desk,  before  the  show.  His  favorite 
dish,  from  a  local  Chinese  restaurant,  is 
chicken  with  cashews— without  the  fat- 
laden  cashews.  When  the  food  arrives,  a 
young  intern  or  production  assistant  is 
charged  with  combing  through  it  to  re- 
move any  errant  nuts;  then  he  or  she  has 
to  swaddle  the  chicken  in  paper  towels 
and  squeeze  out  any  excess  oil. 

This  is  part  of  the  iron  discipline  King 
now  maintains  over  his  diet.  Where  his 
survival  is  at  stake,  he  is  capable  of  total 
control:  he  gave  up  smoking  after  his  1987 
heart  attack,  for  example.  And  when  he 
began  making  real  money  again,  after  his 
second  bankruptcy,  he  gave  over  control 
of  his  financial  affairs  to  a  trusted  adviser. 
The  self-destructive  urges  that  derailed 
him  decades  ago  seem  to  be  channeled 
into  the  only  area  of  his  life  that  can't  be 
turned  over  to  a  surrogate:  his  love  life. 

As    soon    as    King    has    successfully 
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wooed  a  woman,  according  to  people  who 
know  him  well,  he  almost  immediately 
turns  to  another  one— keeping  the  first  on 
a  string.  For  instance,  when  he  met  Julia 
Alexander  and  began  courting  her,  a 
friend  says,  he  was  on  the  verge  of  reunit- 
ing with  ex-wife  Sharon  Lepore;  they  had 
even  been  house  hunting  together.  And 
then,  within  weeks  of  his  marriage  to 
Alexander,  he  was  again  courting  Lepore. 
"Larry  has  to  have  relationships  upon 
relationships,  so  he  always  has  a  place 
where  that  stimulation  is  going  on,"  says 
his  ex-fiancee  Rama  Fox.  "Larry  is  aston- 
ishing in  the  things  he  finds  to  lie  about 
and  deny.  To  me,  he's  a  Sports  Liar." 

King  has  been  engaged  to  two  women 
since  his  split  with  Alexander— in  1992 
and  1993  to  Fox,  a  minister  in  the  Move- 
ment of  Spiritual  Inner  Awareness  (the 
cult  made  famous  by  Arianna  Huffington, 
among  others),  and  in  1995  to  Deanna 
Lund,  a  50 -something  television  actress 
(star  of  the  60s  show  Land  of  the  Giants) 
who  was  introduced  to  King  in  a  restau- 
rant by  the  actress  Connie  Stevens  and  to 
whom  he  reportedly  proposed  on  the  sec- 
ond date.  Neither  of  these  relationships  got 
as  far  as  the  altar,  and  the  one  with  Fox, 
which  lasted  on  and  off  for  three  years,  re- 
sulted in  bitter  litigation  in  Los  Angeles. 

While  the  immediate  cause  of  action, 
on  both  sides,  was  money  (he  wanted  Fox 
to  repay  him  $50,000  in  escrow  money 
for  a  house  they  had  almost  bought  to- 
gether, and  she  wanted  him  to  make  good 
on  a  repeated  promise  that  he  would  give 
her  $400,000  to  compensate  for  all  the 
time  and  anguish  she  had  put  into  their 
relationship).  Fox's  real  grievance  against 
King  was  what  she  termed  "persistent  phi- 
landering" with  two  of  his  ex-wives, 
Alexander  and  Lepore.  At  one  point,  ac- 
cording to  Fox,  King  had  her  and  Alexan- 
der—with whom  he  was  briefly  recon- 
ciled house  hunting  on  opposite  coasts 
for  homes  to  buy  with  him.  (King's  di- 
vorce from  Alexander  was  ultimately 
completed  in  1992,  with  a  large  financial 
settlement;  he  later  sued  her  for  slander— a 
suit  that  was  settled  in  19l>4  with  a  court- 
ordered  silence  on  both  sides,  and  the 
sealing  of  the  records  in  the  case.) 

King  appears  to  acknowledge  his  du- 
plicity in  documents  filed  in  the  Fox  case. 
In  August  1992  she  appar  persuaded 
him  to  commit  to  paper  so  thoughts 
on  how  he  treated  women, 
titled  "My  Pattern  with  Women, 
rendered   in   brief     hrase     in   a  spiral- 
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bound  notebook.  "Need  to  step  into  dan- 
ger," he  wrote.  "Something  to  bring  me 
adrenaline— a  rush.  I  lie— pretend— mis- 
lead—equivocate— I  will  have  two  or  more 
women  going  at  the  same  time.  ...  I  have 
secret  compartmentalized  little  worlds  I 
keep  away  from  each  other. 

"I  put  up  a  front  to  people  important 
in  my  life— if  questioned  I  feel  desperate- 
attacked  threatened.  Like  I'm  going  to 
lose  something.  I'll  say  and  do  almost 
anything  to  keep  it  from  coming.  Most  of 
the  time  I  split.  .  .  .  Don't  look  at  conse- 
quences—operate under  false  pretenses." 

Fox  today  describes  King's  life  as  "a 
spiderweb  that  is  about  10  dimensions 
deep,  and  you  think  you  know,  and  then 
you  see  behind  it,  and  you  go,  Oh,  this  is 
what's  behind  it— but  then  there's  some- 
thing behind  that."  Interestingly,  one  oth- 
er woman  from  King's  past  also  de- 
scribed her  involvement  with  him  as  a 
"web."  "He's  very  artful  at  gaslighting," 
says  this  person.  "You  feel  like  you're  the 
one  that's  going  crazy— like  you're  the  one 
who's  done  something  wrong." 

King  v.  Fox  is  one  of  those  legal  pro- 
ceedings that  reveal  a  good  deal 
about  the  adversaries— showing,  in  King's 
case,  the  angry  man  who  lives  inside  the 
genial,  easygoing  legend.  In  his  deposi- 
tion, taken  last  year,  he  rails  at  both  Fox 
and  his  ex-wife  Julia  Alexander.  Calling 
Fox  "a  greedy,  money-grabbing  hooker," 
he  rages  that  "she's  bullshit.  She's  bullshit 
when  she  smiles  to  you."  Again  and  again 
he  comments  bitterly  that  he  is  the  only 
person  in  any  of  these  relationships  who 
has  to  work  for  a  living.  (It's  worth  not- 
ing that  the  acrimony  of  King's  breakups 
has  increased  in  lockstep  with  his  salary.) 

King's  attorneys  claimed  in  court  docu- 
ments that  Fox  wrung  promises  from  King 
under  duress,  "exploiting  King's  exhaus- 
tion during  heavy  work  schedules,  his  sus- 
ceptibility and  vulnerability  as  a  result  of 
the  powerful  medications  he  was  on,  his 
emotional  hardship  stemming  from  his 
then  pending  divorce  litigation."  Specifi- 
cally, King  was  dependent  on  the  sleeping 
pill  Halcion  through  much  of  his  relation- 
ship with  Fox.  It  had  been  prescribed  by 
his  doctors  after  his  heart  surgery  in 
1987,  and  he  stopped  taking  it  in  1993. 

King  and  Fox  both  say  that  most  of 
the  issues  in  the  lawsuit  have  been  settled 
on  terms  more  favorable  to  King  than  to 
Fox.  But  in  exposing  so  much  of  King's 
private  life  to  scrutiny,  Fox  who  still 
contemplates  writing  a  book  about  him— 
may  have  gained  the  ultimate  satisfaction. 

When  confronted,  in  his  deposition, 
with  his  own  scribbled  thoughts  on  his  re- 


lationships with  women,  King  called  them 
"the  inner-deep  most  feelings  of  a  person 
trying  to  get  a  grip  on  his  life,  a  very  gen- 
erous, nice,  caring  person." 

As  the  notes  near  their  end,  they  be- 
come  briefer  and  more  disjointed:  "When 
I  feel  close  I  start  thinking  negatively  to 
prevent  it,"  he  wrote.  And  later: 

Live  in  a  pretend  world. 
Aloneness?? 
Self-punishment. 
Pleasure  in  self -hate.  .  .  . 
Jewish— homely— glasses— rejected— not 
wanted. 


The  last  page  contains  only  two  obser- 
vations. The  first  is  "Giving  over  control 
is  not  good."  And  then,  on  a  separate 
line,  "Don't  feel  anything." 

It  is  hard  to  know  whether  to  read  that 
final  sentence  as  a  description  of,  or  an 
instruction  to,  himself. 

Enter  Shawn  Southwick,  wearing  on  her 
ring  finger  a  Harry  Winston  diamond 
bigger  than  a  pistachio  nut.  She  is  breath- 
taking: five  feet  eleven,  with  intense  bluei 
eyes  and  a  spill  of  amber  hair  and  a  smik 
your  dentist  sees  in  his  dreams.  She  is  alsa 
nice,  in  a  coltish,  ail-American  way,  asking 
the  waiter  in  the  grand  dining  room  at  thai 
Beverly  Wilshire  hotel  for  a  dish  o> 
maraschino  cherries  to  eat  and  suddenly 
plucking  out  a  swatch  of  what  looks  liku  \ 
her  hair  to  show  me  the  Luxurious  Hai 
clip-on  extension  that  she  invented  an<» 
sold  on  infomercials  in  the  late  80s.  Laugrh 
ing  over  the  complicated  planning  ir 
volved  in  throwing  a  wedding  for  300,  shl 
explains  the  difficulty  of  limiting  the  gues 
list.  "Especially  if  you're  marrying  somtic  - 
one  like  Larry,  who  every  time  someon 
comes  on  the  show,  he  says"  and  here  sh "| 
grips  my  shoulder  and  drops  her  voice  tii 
a  comically  deep  emulation  of  his  Brool 
lyn  rasp—" '  You  '11  come  to  the  wedding. 

They  met  outside  Tiffany's,  in  Januar 
literally  bumped  into  each  other.  And  b| 
made  a  pass,  and  he  took  her  to  dinn<,  , 
that  night  with  Al  Pacino  and  Bever 
D'Angelo,  and  he  called  her,  and  he  sei 
her  gifts  every  day,  and  by  April  she  w; 
saying  yes.  Though  they  first  planned  tl 
wedding  for  December,  they  have  move 
it  up  to  September  6. 

"It  is  fast,  faster  than  I  would  ha 
thought,"  she  concedes.  Does  she  ha 
any  concerns  about  his  track  recor 
"Nope,"  she  answers.  "I'm  aware  of 
He's  a  63-year-old  man,  and  I  wouldi 
expect  him  to  not  have  been  married  1 
fore.  I've  been  married,  too— twice.  . 
What  I  focus  on  is  our  future.  I  doi 
want  to  be  puffy  and  goopy.  But  I  f< 
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like  the  luckiest  woman  ever."  A  pause, 
then  she  continues  levelly.  "I  know  there 
have  been  lucky  women  before  me.  But, 
dammit,  I'm  going  to  be  the  last  one." 

Just  now.  King  makes  his  entrance,  re- 
splendent in  a  bright-orange  linen  shirt. 
They  kiss.  "She's  the  best,"  says  Larry, 
gazing.  "The  best  angel  that  walked  the 
earth."  She  signals  him,  across  the  table, 
that  he  has  her  lipstick  on  his  face. 

"Do  you  like  the  shoes  I  got  you  this 
morning?"  he  prompts.  He's  had  a  busy 
morning  in  Beverly  Hills:  Armani  shoes 
for  Southwick.  Elsa  Peretti  earrings  from 
Tiffany's  for  one  of  his  producers,  who 
turns  30  today,  to  match  a  necklace  he 
had  bought  for  her  on  another  occasion. 
He  begins  to  talk  about  how  much  he 
loves  to  buy  presents,  how  good  he  is  at 
picking  things  out  for  people.  His  publi- 
cist, Juli  Mortz,  pushes  back  her  hair  to 
display  the  earrings  he  once  bought  for 
her,  also  at  Tiffany's. 

"So,  Larry,"  teases  Shawn.  "If  you  ever 
lose  your  job,  you  can  be  a  personal 
;  shopper." 

"I  was  always  generous  to  a  fault,"  Lar- 
ry says  a  few  minutes  later.  "I  still  am. 
The  only  difference  is,  I  can't  outspend 
smyself  now.  Can't  outspend  what  I  make." 

Watching  the  lovebirds  together,  I  think 
back  to  my  earlier  conversation  with 
King.  Whatever  he  may  consciously  de- 
cide to  withhold  from  you,  he  is,  at  times, 
the  most  unconsciously  honest  man  in 
America.  "This  I  know,"  he  said  in  our 
first  interview.  "She's  the  only  person  I've 
ever  known  who,  if  you  came  to  me  right 


now  and  said,  'Here's  the  situation:  she 
has  to  be  with  you  every  moment  of  the 
rest  of  your  life.  That  is,  she'M  go  to  work 
with  you,  she'll— except  when  you  go  to 
the  bathroom— she'll  be  with  you  every 
second,'  that's  O.K.  That  would  be  O.K." 

He  offered  an  example  of  how  he's 
changed,  with  Southwick.  "I'm  much 
more  patient.  I'm  an  impatient  person 
that's  patient  with  her,"  he  said.  "I'm  al- 
ways clock-aware;  I  always  know  what 
time  it  is.  Shawn's  late.  Other  people  in 
my  life,  at  different  stages  in  my  life,  I 
would  say,  'Hey,  one  more  time,  forget  it.' 
[With  Shawn]  it  don't  bother  me  at  all." 

He  stopped  himself.  "It  bothers  me, 
but  it's  of  such  less  import  to  the  overall 
picture.  Don't  bother  me.  I  mean,  it's 
such  a  minute  bother  ..." 

Anyway,  this  time  is  different:  he  just 
knows  it.  The  couple  plans  to  live  most 
of  the  year  in  L.A.,  and  King  hopes  to  in- 
clude, in  his  next  contract,  the  right  to 
broadcast  as  many  as  70  percent  of  his 
shows  out  of  CNN's  Sunset  Boulevard 
studio.  But  network  president  Johnson 
makes  it  clear  that  he  is  not  happy  about 
this  prospect;  he  feels  the  show  has  to 
stay  in  Washington  at  least  50  percent  of 
the  time.  It  would  be  an  irony  if,  having 
been  made  a  star  by  politics.  King  re- 
mained shackled  to  that  identity,  forever 
hobbled  in  his  pursuit  of  the  celebrities 
who  are  his  true  passion. 

For  now,  King  and  his  future  bride 
have  taken  a  six-month  rental  in  Los  An- 
geles. They  have  a  condominium  in  Utah, 
where  Southwick's  15-year-old  son  from 
her  first  marriage  lives  with  his  father. 


And  King  talks  vaguely  of  getting  a  big- 
ger apartment  in  Washington.  If  it  all 
seems  a  little  impermanent— well,  his  sin- 
cerity is  nonetheless  complete. 

"I  don't  think  he  feels  guilty  about 
anything,"  says  someone  who  knows 
King  very,  very  well.  "That  would  imply 
he  was  capable  of  understanding  what 
he'd  done.  ...  If  he  were  capable  of 
knowing  what  he'd  done,  people  would 
hate  him  a  lot  more." 

Instead,  King  has  a  way  of  making  all 
his  transgressions  seem  as  harmless  as  his 
blue  suede  shoes.  And  perhaps  you  have 
to  have  a  special  vulnerability  to  be  taken 
in  by  Larry  King,  whether  in  business  or 
in  love.  But  it's  interesting  to  note  how 
neatly  the  common  picture  of  King— as 
an  easygoing,  somewhat  hapless  man  who 
poses  no  threat  except  the  professional 
one  of  running  a  toothless  interview  show 
for  newsmakers— inverts  reality. 

Even  now,  King  seems  merely  puzzled 
by  the  wreckage  in  his  wake.  "I  never  feel 
like  I  have  to  perform"  with  Shawn,  he 
enthused  at  our  first  interview.  "I,  like,  al- 
ways found  in  other  people  some  things  I 
liked,  but  she  is—"  He  broke  off,  arrested 
in  mid-thought.  "But,  you  know,  I  guess  if 
you'd  have  stopped  me  when  I  first  met 
Sharon,  I  might  have  said  the  same  thing." 
For  a  portion  of  a  second  he  lingered 
there,  on  the  threshold  of  insight,  and 
then  rushed  on,  toward  another  doorway. 
"Although  Sharon  and  I  had  fights  when 
we  were  dating,"  he  concluded. 

Shawn,  she's  another  story.  "We  never 
fight,"  King  tells  me,  in  her  presence.  "I 
love  her  too  much  to  fight  with  her."  □ 


'he  Killers  Trail 


ontinued  from  page  275  had  dinner  with, 
and  I  couldn't  tell  him  the  person  had 
been  dead  two  years,"  says  a  now  skepti- 
cal San  Diego  friend,  Michael  Moore. 
''Andrew  should  have  had  a  master's  in 
conversational  utility." 

"He  was  so  good  and  sincere  about  lis- 
tening to  what  your  situation  was,"  says 
Doug  Stubblefield.  "But  he'd  never  let  us 
n  close  to  him." 

That  was  perhaps  because  he  had  so 
touch  to  hide.  I  learned  that  in  certain  cir- 
tles  Cunanan  apparently  became  a  suppli- 
:r  of  pharmaceuticals.  "I  once  asked  Jeff 


I  Trail,  'How  does  Andrew  get  by?'"  says 
Michael  Williams.  "Jeff  said,  'Oh,  he's  up 
o  his  old  profession:  he  sells  drugs.'"  An- 
il! hony  Dabiere,  a  waiter  at  California  Cui- 
(( line,  one  of  Cunanan's  favorite  San  Diego 
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restaurants,  says,  "I  was  witness  to  An- 
drew doling  out  drugs  in  bars— Percodan, 
Vicodin,  Darvocet.  He'd  say,  'This  will 
give  you  an  overall  sense  of  well-being.' 
We  were  given  to  understand  he  was  us- 
ing. We  were  also  reminded  that  he  had 
access  to  coke  and  high-grade  marijuana 
as  well."  Tim  Barthel,  co-owner  of  Flicks, 
a  video  bar  Cunanan  frequented  most 
nights,  says,  "I  heard  he  started  getting 
into  drugs  himself  before  he  left— even 
heroin.  The  last  couple  of  weeks  he  was 
more  disheveled." 

"Yes,  he  started  dealing  drugs  again," 
says  Erik  Greenman,  who  tells  me  that 
Cunanan  had  two  phone  listings,  one  un- 
der DeSilva  and  another,  for  "business 
deals,"  under  his  real  name  "He'd  do 
that  if  he  needed  money.  He'd  never  get 
his  friends  involved.  .  .  .  He'd  come  in 
with  a  suitcase,  dressed  up  very  nice.  He 
was  a  deliverer.  The  whole  thing  would 


take  a  half  an  hour.  ...  He  knew  shady 
characters  in  New  York."  There  wasn't 
much  mystery  to  it,  Greenman  implies, 
despite  the  fact  that  some  police  claimed 
they  had  no  knowledge  that  Cunanan 
dealt  drugs.  "We  all  knew  he  did  it,  and 
he  knew  we  all  knew." 

There  might  even  have  been  other 
criminal  activities.  For  example,  Cunanan 
talked  about  a  warehouse  where  he  could 
get  things  "that  just  fell  off  a  truck"- 
boom  boxes,  cameras,  liquor.  Was  it  true 
or  false?  One  friend  was  invited  to  go 
shopping  there,  but  he  claims  to  have  de- 
murred. "He  ran  with  a  crowd  with  illicit 
stuff,"  the  friend  says.  "He  made  many 
comments  that  he  wanted  to  get  out  of 
it    it  was  dangerous." 

A  month  before  Jeff  Trail  was  mur- 
dered, he  confided  to  Rick  Allen,  a  friend 
in  Minneapolis,  that  Cunanan  had  ap- 
proached him  to  help  him  in  his  illegal 
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The  Killer's  Trail 

business.  Trail  said  he  had  refused.  Cu- 
nanan,  police  assume,  killed  David  Mad- 
son  with  Trail's  .40 -caliber  handgun,  which 
he  may  have  stolen  from  Trail's  Min- 
neapolis apartment.  "I  never  understood 
why  they  were  best  friends,"  says  Tom 
Eads.  "But  they  were  thick  as  thieves  for 
so  long." 

When  Trail  lived  in  San  Diego,  he  and 
Cunanan  would  go  target-shooting  togeth- 
er. "Andrew  knew  calibers,  sizes,  weights 
of  guns,"  says  Eads.  Trail,  who  was  from 
DeKalb,  Illinois,  was  an  excellent  marks- 
man. He  had  been  a  small-arms  instructor 
in  the  navy,  and  had  served  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  on  a  guided-missile  cruiser.  He  left 
the  navy  as  a  lieutenant  in  1996  and  joined 
a  training  program  for  the  California 
Highway  Patrol.  He  was  ambitious  but  re- 
sponsible, always  willing  to  help  people 
out.  He  loved  listening  to  Sinatra,  dated 
very  young  men,  and  was  attracted  to 
cops.  Later  in  1996  he  rather  abruptly  re- 
signed from  the  highway  patrol,  and  even- 
tually he  found  a  job  as  a  district  manager 
for  Ferrellgas,  a  propane  retailer  in  a  sub- 
urb of  Minneapolis.  According  to  his  fam- 
ily and  friends.  Trail,  the  son  of  a  mathe- 
matics professor  at  Northern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity, was  politically  conservative  and 
deeply  opposed  to  drugs. 

"What  Jeff  told  me,"  says  Allen,  "was 
Andrew  talked  to  me  about  doing  securi- 
ty work  for  his  "import-export"  business.' " 

"I  don't  even  know  what  you're  talking 
about,"  Allen  says  he  told  Trail. 

"'Drugs,  Rick,  drugs.'  Jeff  was  very 
hesitant  to  talk  about  it  at  all.  He  told 
me,  'It's  not  something  I  tell  anybody 
about.'  I  said,  'What  did  you  tell  him?' 
Jeff  said,  'I  said,  "Fuck  you."' 

For  all  his  sociability,  Cunanan  often 
griped  to  Tim  Barthel  and  others  that 
he  had  a  hard  time  picking  up  people  for 
sex.  "My  impression  was  that  he  was  al- 
ways going  for  people  out  of  his  league 
physically,"  says  Barthel.  Gays  in  San 
Diego,  like  those  in  Los  Angeles,  are  ex- 
tremely body-conscious,  and  many  of 
them  ingest  Creatine,  a  protein  powder, 
one  teaspoon  of  which,  I  was  told,  is  the 
equivalent  of  two  pounds  of  red  meat. 
Sunday  afternoon  in  San  Diego's  Balboa 
Park  is  a  gay  parade  of  tanned,  shirtless 
physiques  playing  volleyball,  grooming 
dogs,  Rollerblading,  and  biking.  Cunanan 
rarely  did  ything  rr  trenuous  than 
read  magazines  and  walk  I 
man's  black  R  .  Barklee,  to  wh 

he  was  devoted. 


"He  hung  out  with  attractive  younger 
guys,  the  cool  ones,  but  physically  he  was 
not  up  to  it,"  Tim  Barthel  continues.  "He 
got  into  those  circles  with  money  and 
charm— he  just  wiggled  his  way  in."  Green- 
man  agrees:  "Andrew  was  not  one  to  get 
dates.  He  had  to  flash  money.  A  good- 
looking  guy  wouldn't  look  at  him."  In  the 
months  they  lived  together,  Greenman 
says,  Cunanan  never  brought  anyone 
home,  which  was  "unheard  of." 

Greenman  concedes  that  Cunanan  "had 
such  extreme  taste  in  sex— S&M-wise— he'd 
need  privacy."  Meaning?  "It  was  way  past 
normal.  Whether  it'd  be  whips  or  make 
him  walk  around  in  shackles— who  knows? 
He  always  had  bondage  videos.  ...  He 
was  a  dominator."  In  the  early-morning 
hours  of  his  last  months  in  San  Diego,  the 
restless,  nocturnal  Cunanan,  who  usually 
slept  from  six  a.m.  to  two  p.m.,  was  also, 
according  to  Greenman,  using  crack  and 
injecting  himself  with  drugs.  But  when 
the  sex  fantasies  and  the  crack  wore  off, 
he  would  feel  terrible.  Ever  the  snob,  he 
told  Greenman,  "Never  do  crack.  It's  a 
ghetto  drug." 

In  the  first  week  of  April,  Cunanan  went 
to  San  Francisco,  where  he  met  26 -year- 
old  Tim  Schweger,  an  assistant  manager  in 
a  San  Francisco  Denny's,  at  a  gay  dance 
club.  Cunanan  offered  to  get  him  drugs- 
ecstasy  or  cocaine— which  Schweger  re- 
fused. "He  said  he  was  associated  with 
people  who  dealt  in  San  Diego,"  said 
Schweger.  "He  was  kind  of  like  a  middle- 
man." Cunanan  also  bragged  about  know- 
ing various  celebrities  -Lisa  Kudrow,  Eliza- 
beth Hurley,  Madonna.  "He  said  he  had 
lunch  with  Kudrow  the  previous  weekend." 
Cunanan  eventually  took  Schweger  back 
to  the  Mandarin  Oriental  hotel,  where  Cu- 
nanan liked  to  stay  in  San  Francisco  when 
he  was  feeling  flush.  After  that,  Schweger's 
memory  of  what  took  place  is  hazy.  "I 
think  I  was  drugged  that  night,  or  I  had 
too  much  to  drink,"  he  said.  "But  lately 
I've  had  these  memory  flashbacks  of  try- 
ing to  fight  him  off  during  the  night.  I 
wasn't  attracted  to  him  sexually.  I  woke  up 
with  three  hickeys  on  me."  Schweger  said 
he  went  to  sleep  in  his  underwear.  "When 
I  woke  up,  I  had  nothing  on.  After  that 
night,  I  knew  he  had  a  rough  side  to  him." 
They  ran  into  each  other  again  the  fol- 
lowing weekend.  "He  kept  his  arm  around 
my  neck  the  whole  time.  He  started  to  like 
me,  but  I  rejected  him."  Cunanan  then 
went  on  to  another  club,  and  when  Schwe- 
ger got  there,  he  saw  him  coming  on  to 
someone  else.  "'You're  a  player,  aren't 

)U?'  1  asked  him.  He  just  laughed  this 

'rcastic  laugh." 


Schweger  said  Cunanan  told  him  he 
was  moving  to  San  Francisco,  but  before 
that,  "he  said  he  had  to  go  to  Chicago  to 
do  some  things." 

The  one  person  who  allowed  Cunanan 
his  fantasies,  if  only  partially,  was 
David  Madson.  Madson,  a  former  ski  in- 
structor, was  so  charismatic  that  he  "blew 
people  away"  both  personally  and  profes- 
sionally. He  worked  for  the  John  Ryan 
Company  in  Minneapolis,  designing  "re- 
tail financial  centers"  for  large  banks,  a 
$70,000 -a-year  position  that  took  him  all 
over  the  country.  "David  was  an  absolute 
joy  to  be  around  and  an  immensely  tal- 
ented person,  on  the  precipice  of  becom- 
ing a  leading  designer  in  the  world  in  his 
field,"  says  John  Ryan.  His  friends  de- 
scribe him  as  a  "peacemaker"  who  avoid- 
ed confrontation  and  could  always  talk  his 
way  out  of  anything. 

"He  wanted  to  save  people.  He  liked 
the  underdog.  David  was  kind  of  drawn  to 
people  who  needed  him,"  says  a  former 
co-worker,  Kathy  Compton.  "He  had  just 
seen  the  movie  Jerry  Maguire,  and  he  said, 
'Jerry  Maguire  reminds  me  so  much  oft] 
me— always  trying  to  make  things  O.K.!' " 

Madson  and  Cunanan  met  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  December  1995.  "It  was  pretty 
sparky,"  says  a  friend  of  Cunanan's  who 
witnessed  their  first  encounter.  Cunanan 
spotted  Madson  at  a  bar  and  sent  him  a 
drink.  That  night  they  had  a  nonsexual 
"sleepover"  in  Cunanan's  luxe  room  in  the 
Mandarin  Oriental.  Soon  they  were  dating 
long-distance,  and  their  sex  became  rough. 

"In  the  late  spring  of  '96,  I  had  a  coni 
versation  with  Andrew  about  exploring 
the  S&M  thing  with  David,"  says  Doug. 
Stubblefield.  "He  said  he  had  wrist  re- 
straints, and  they'd  been  trying  it.  David 
wouldn't  let  him  go  as  far  as  he  wanted, 
but  he  thought  it  was  a  lot  of  fun."  Erik: 
Greenman  adds,  "Andrew  talked  to  me 
about  it  many  times.  David  enjoyed  it 
just  as  much  as  Andrew  did." 

About  that  same  time,  however,  at  thel 
urging  of  friends,  Madson  began  to  dis- 
tance himself  from  Cunanan.  He  had  be 
come  uneasy,  because  Andrew  would  of  j 
ten  disappear  or  become  unreachable.  Pre 
sumably  the  reason  for  this  secrecy  wan 
that  Cunanan  was  living  in  La  Jolla  wit!  j 
Norman  Blachford. 

By  September  1996,  Cunanan  and  Blach  J 
ford  had  broken  up.  Blachford  let  him  kee{ 
the  Infiniti.  After  staying  a  short  time  a 
an  inexpensive  residence  hotel  in  Hillcrest 
Cunanan  moved  in  with  Greenman  an<| 
Tom  Eads.  He  told  them  he  felt  that  h 
had  been  rejected  by  Madson. 

Meanwhile,  Jeff  Trail  was  also  coolin. 
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Boonoonoonoos  The  name— say  it 

just  as  it  looks!  — means  extraordinary, . . . 

The  Jamaican  jerk  ribs  (a  300-year-old  recipe) 

are  tiny  but  spicy,  and  the  satin-smooth  hot 

pumpkin  soup  drizzled  with  cheese  and  served 


in  a  pumpkin  shell  may  as  well  be  dessert 
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The  Killers  Trail 

toward  him,  telling  Michael  Williams,  a 
good  friend  in  San  Diego,  that  he  had 
had  "a  big  fallout  with  Andrew  and  nev- 
er wished  to  see  him  again."  Trail  told 
Jerry  Davis,  a  friend  at  Ferrellgas,  that  al- 
though he  didn't  want  Andrew  to  stay 
with  him  in  Minneapolis  anymore,  "he 
was  like  a  relative  you  didn't  like— you 
had  to  let  him  stay." 

By  April,  Cunanan,  who  had  uncharac- 
teristically begun  drinking— $36  bottles  of 
Stonestreet  Merlot  "like  there  was  no 
tomorrow,"  in  the  words  of  San  Diego 
maitre  d'  Rick  Rinaldi— was  confiding  to 
select  friends  that  he  was  broke.  He  had 
stopped  going  into  the  humidor  at  the 
cigar  store  Bad  Habits  for  eight-dollar  ci- 
gars, and  he  said  that  he  might  actually 
have  to  go  to  work.  About  the  only  legiti- 
mate job  he  had  ever  held  was  as  a 
Thrifty  Drug  Store  cashier,  when  he  lived 
with  his  mother  in  a  small,  $750-a-month 
condominium  in  Rancho  Bernardo  in  the 
early  90s. 

Cunanan  next  decided  to  relocate  to  San 
Francisco,  and  he  was  successful  in 
convincing  David  Madson  that  Madson 
was  responsible  for  his  moral  turnaround, 
which  included  the  decision  to  find  honest 
work.  Madson  proudly  told  friends  that 
Andrew  was  going  to  give  up  his  shady 
business  and  his  materialistic  ways. 

Over  the  Easter  weekend,  Cunanan 
went  to  Los  Angeles  with  Madson  and  a 
young  engaged  couple,  Karen  Lapinski 
and  Evan  Wallit,  who  were  friends  of 
Madson's  from  San  Francisco.  Cunanan 
insisted  on  taking  two  $395  rooms  at  the 
Chateau  Marmont  and  persuaded  Madson 
and  the  couple  to  stay  there  with  him.  He 
and  Madson  had  supposedly  not  had  a 
sexual  relationship  for  almost  a  year,  and 
Madson  later  claimed  that  they  had  argued 
when  he  refused  Andrew's  advances. 

A  few  days  after  Easter,  Cunanan  was 
in  San  Francisco,  staying  with  Lapinski 
and  Wallit.  Cunanan  told  the  future  bride, 
who  had  asked  Madson  to  give  her  away, 
that  he  would  pay  for  the  wedding  recep- 
tion. He  loid  her,  police  say,  that  he  had 
$15,000  he  had  to  spend  before  tax  day, 
April  15,  and  he  gave  her  and  Madson 
ive  leatl  cket;  He  also  gave 
■  suit. 

Be     i  in  Francisco  perma- 

nently, Cunanan  tol    trie-  ■  some 
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business  making  prefabricated  movie  sets 
with  a  friend  named  Duke  Miglin. 

At  Cunanan's  farewell  dinner  in  San 
Diego  on  April  24,  at  California  Cuisine, 
his  favorite  waiter,  Anthony  Dabiere, 
wrote  in  raspberry  puree  around  the 
edge  of  his  plate,  "Goodbye  to  You."  In 
his  toast,  a  somewhat  somber  "DeSilva" 
said  he  was  feeling  bittersweet  about  leav- 
ing. What  he  was  going  to  miss  most,  he 
said,  was  Barklee,  Greenman's  dog. 

Nobody  would  have  guessed,  to  hear 
him,  that  he  had  bought  a  one-way  ticket 
to  Minneapolis. 

The  last  thing  in  the  world  Jeff  Trail  or 
David  Madson  wanted  was  a  visit 
from  Andrew  Cunanan.  Nevertheless,  nei- 
ther appeared  capable  of  confronting  him 
directly.  "No  one  would  ever  tell  Andrew 
to  his  face— they  didn't  want  to  hurt 
him,"  says  Casey  Murray,  one  of  Trail's 
former  boyfriends.  And  though  Madson 
was  at  least  two  boyfriends  away  from 
Cunanan  by  the  end  of  April,  he  contin- 
ued to  accept  gifts  from  him. 

Trail  had  made  it  clear  that  he 
wouldn't  be  around  much  the  weekend  of 
Andrew's  visit.  His  boyfriend,  Jon  Hack- 
ett,  a  student  at  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota, was  celebrating  his  21st  birthday, 
and  Trail  was  taking  him  out  of  town  Sat- 
urday night.  Trail  was  known  to  have 
warned  Madson,  who  had  befriended  him 
casually  when  he-  moved  to  Minneapolis 
late  last  October,  that  Cunanan  was  a 
liar.  "You  can't  believe  a  word  he  says," 
Trail  declared.  "He'll  say  anything  to  get 
a  reaction."  Meanwhile,  Cunanan  had 
told  a  friend  that  he  was  uncomfortable 
having  the  two  people  he  cared  most 
about  living  in  the  same  faraway  city 
without  him. 

"David  was  apprehensive  about  An- 
drew's visit,"  says  Cedric  Rucker,  a  col- 
lege administrator  who  was  one  of  Mad- 
son's  last  boyfriends.  "He  held  suspicions 
that  Andrew  was  involved  in  the  interna- 
tional drug  trade,  bringing  drugs  into  the 
country  from  across  the  Mexican  border. 
He  probably  had  ties  to  organized  crime. 
I  said,  'Why  would  you  want  to  be  affili- 
ated with  this?'  He  said,  'Because  he's 
trying  to  make  a  change  in  his  life.  An- 
drew just  needs  help.' " 

Cunanan  may  have  been  jealous,  or 
suspicious  that  Madson  and  Trail  were 
gossiping  about  him  behind  his  back.  He 
may  also  have  been  angry  at  Trail  for  re- 
fusing to  work  with  him.  In  any  event,  Cu- 
nanan told  Madson  that  Trail  was  mixed 
up  in  the  drug  trade  with  him.  "JT."  had 
een  forced  to  flee  California,  he  said,  be- 
'I  an  impending  investigation.  Mad- 


son had  no  idea  what  to  believe,  he  told 
friends.  Police  say  they  know  of  no  such 
investigation  ever  being  instigated. 

Rob  Davis,  a  handsome  black  business- 
man who  succeeded  Cunanan  as  Mad- 
son's  boyfriend,  heard  the  story  at  a  Christ- 
mas party.  "Andrew  told  David  that  he 
and  Jeff  had  gotten  mixed  up  in  some  co- 
caine deal  that  had  caused  Jeff  to  resign 
from  the  California  Highway  Patrol,  be- 
cause Andrew  had  gotten  Jeff  to  transport 
cocaine  across  the  border." 

"Jeff  started  getting  scared,  and  he 
left— he  didn't  want  to  get  involved,"  said 
another  friend  who  had  heard  a  similar 
story  from  Madson.  Madson  also  confided 
that  Andrew  had  bragged  about  getting 
someone  killed  the  day  the  person  left 
prison,  because  he  had  ratted  on  a  friend 
of  Andrew's.  "Andrew  also  talked  about 
having  millions  confiscated  from  foreign 
bank  accounts  through  F.B.I,  subpoenas^  . 
or  warrants,"  says  the  friend.  "He  told 
David  that  was  what  made  him  change  his 
mind  he  came  so  close  to  losing  every^ 
thing  that  he  decided  to  go  straight."  Cu- 
nanan's exact  words,  according  to  the 
friend,  were  "You  just  don't  walk  out  or 
the  Mob."  If  Cunanan  had  had  more  cred 
ibility,  these  stories  would  be  chilling. 


People   who   knew  Trail— who   rarely 
drank,  never  smoked,  and  was  staunch 
ly  opposed  even  to  pot— say  the  scenario 
is  preposterous.  Trail's  closest  friend.  Jon 
Wainwright,  a  real-estate-development  ex* 
ecutive  in  San  Diego,  called  the  accusaa 
tion   inconceivable,  but  added  that  h« 
never  understood  why  Jeff  quit  the  Cali 
fornia  Highway  Patrol.  "I  tried  to  tallll 
him  out  of  it."  Trail's  explanation,  say  hiii 
friends,  was  that  the  C.H.P  involved  to<« 
much  paperwork,  that  he  was  taken  abaci 
by  the  "redneck  attitude"  he  had  encoun 
tered  on  a  "ride-along,"  and  that  it  wa 
too  easy  to  get  shot  at. 

"There  was  some  strange  bond  then 
between  Andrew  and  Jeff,"  continue 
Wainwright.  "Andrew  would  hook  u 
people  for  JT.  It  was  kind  of  strange,  a< 
tually.  My  belief  is  that  Andrew  was  ver 
infatuated  with  Jeff."  The  two  had  appa 
ently  never  been  intimate,  but  Cunana 
was  able  to  get  Trail  to  do  his  biddin; 
For  his  birthday  party  two  years  ago,  t 
impress  Norman  Blachford,  Cunanan  ga\ 
Trail  the  gift  he  wished  Trail  to  present  t 
him,  and  told  him  to  wrap  it  and  to  say  1 
was  an  instructor  at  the  California  Hig 
way  Patrol.  Trail  did  as  Cunanan  asked. 

Doug  Stubblefield  remembers  a  dinn 
in  San  Francisco  last  summer  wi: 
Cunanan,  Trail,  and  Madson  at  which  C 
nanan  exclaimed  that  "Jeff  was  his  olde 
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friend,  from  kindergarten  or  first  grade. 
Jeff  said,  'I  grew  up  on  the  other  side  of 
the  tracks,  but  I  know  everything  about 
him.'  Andrew  said,  'If  you  want  to  get 
the  real  scoop,  go  to  Jeff.'" 

Trail  and  Cunanan  had  actually  met 
several  years  earlier,  in  San  Diego.  Last 
summer  Trail  informed  aspiring  writer 
Daniel  OToole,  his  boyfriend  at  the  time, 
that  Cunanan  was  beginning  to  annoy 
him.  "Jeff  told  me  they'd  be  out  in  pub- 
lic and  Andrew  would  tell  his  stories 
and  put  Jeff  into  them  and  Jeff  didn't 
want  anything  untrue  said  about  him. 
Andrew  would  embarrass  him  in  pub- 
lic." OToole  couldn't  understand  why 
Trail  put  up  with  it.  "Andrew  was  ag- 
gressive, obnoxious,  and  domineering  a 
lot  of  the  time,  and  it  got  on  Jeff's 
nerves,"  he  says.  "But  Jeff  said  he  felt 
sorry  for  him.  Andrew  thought  he  was 
Jeff's  best  friend,  but  Jeff  didn't  think 
Andrew  was  his." 

According  to  OToole,  Cunanan  took 
him  out  in  San  Francisco  one  afternoon 
last  summer  and  got  him  drunk.  He  had 
OToole  accompany  him  while  he  picked 
out  some  hard-core  S&M  videos,  and  he 
showed  him  pictures  of  Madson,  "the 
man  of  my  dreams,  the  man  I  want  to 
marry."  Trail  was  furious.  After  seeing 
the  covers  of  the  videos,  OToole  says,  "I 
made  sure  I  was  never  alone  with  him  in 
the  same  room  again." 

On  Friday,  April  25,  David  Madson 
dutifully  picked  Cunanan  up  at  the 
Minneapolis  airport.  Yet  at  dinner  with 
several  of  his  friends  from  work  that 
night,  Madson  appeared  uncomfortable. 
"Show  them  what  I  got  you,"  Cunanan 
urged.  He  had  brought  Madson  a  gold 
Cartier  watch.  It  was  "not  new,"  Mad- 
son told  them,  just  a  thank-you  from 
Andrew  for  helping  turn  his  life  around. 

During  dinner  Cunanan,  who  men- 
tioned that  he  planned  to  return  to  Cali- 
fornia Monday  morning,  was  up  to  his 
old  tricks  to  impress  new  people.  He 
mentioned  the  Rolls-Royce  he  had  driven 
around  in  as  a  kid.  He  informed  one  wom- 
an he  had  a  company— as  Norman  Blach- 
ford  had  once  had— that  made  sound- 
abatement  equipment  for  movie  sets.  Lat- 
er, at  a  camp  polka  palace,  Nye's  Polo- 
naise, where  he  and  Madson  met  Monique 
Salvetti,  Madson's  best  friend,  for  a  drink, 
Cunanan  told  her  that  he  was  setting  up 
a  factory  in  Mexico  to  make  prefab  mov- 
ie sets,  a  profession  similar  to  that  of  a 
friend  of  his  in  San  Diego.  This  time, 
however,  he  did  not  mention  the  name 
Duke  Miglin. 

Cunanan  presumably  spent  Friday  night 
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at  Madson's  apartment.  Monique  Salvetti 
talked  to  Madson  around  10  a.m.  on  Sun- 
day, and  he  said  he  and  Andrew  had 
gone  out  to  dinner  again  the  previous 
night.  "Is  everything  going  O.K.?"  Salvetti 
asked.  "Yeah,"  he  said.  They  made  plans 
to  meet  later  that  day,  but  she  couldn't 
reach  him.  That  was  Madson's  last  known 
telephone  conversation. 

Cunanan  apparently  spent  Saturday 
night  in  Trail's  apartment,  in  nearby 
Bloomington,  entering  with  a  key  left  for 
him  under  the  doormat.  He  was  there  at 
10  A.M.  on  Sunday,  when  he  politely  took 
a  phone  message  for  Trail  from  Trail's 
friend  Jerry  Davis  about  a  softball  game. 
He  left  it  on  a  yellow  pad  and  signed  it, 
"Love,  Andrew."  Trail  went  to  the  three 
o'clock  game  but  left  early  to  bake  a  cake, 
because,  he  said,  friends  were  coming  over 
to  celebrate  Hackett's  birthday.  He  did  not 
mention  that  he  had  seen  Cunanan. 

That  afternoon  Trail  told  Hackett  that 
he  needed  to  talk  to  Andrew  about  some- 
thing "pretty  important,"  which  would 
take  only  about  a  half-hour.  "Jeff  didn't 
say  he  knew  what  it  was  about,"  Hackett 
told  me. 

When  Hackett  joined  Trail  at  his  apart- 
ment at  six  p.m.,  there  was  no  sign  of  Cu- 
nanan or  his  bags.  About  eight  o'clock, 
though,  Cunanan  left  a  voice  message 
without  identifying  himself,  just  giving 
Madson's  number  and  saying,  "Give  me 
a  call,  because  I'd  like  to  see  you." 

Trail  thought  of  blowing  Cunanan  off 
entirely  and  suggested  to  Hackett  that 
they  go  to  a  movie,  but  Hackett  said  he 
wanted  to  dance  on  his  birthday.  Trail 
said  he  would  meet  Andrew  in  a  coffee 
shop  and  then  rendezvous  with  Hackett 
between  10  and  10:30  at  the  Gay  Nineties 
nightclub  nearby.  Trail  left  in  his  car  be- 
tween 9  and  9:15. 

The  caller  ID  on  Madson's  telephone, 
connected  to  his  loft's  intercom,  shows 
that  someone— presumably  Trail— was  ad- 
mitted to  Madson's  apartment  at  9:45 
P.M.  A  neighbor  recalled  hearing  shouting 
and  somebody  saying  "Get  the  fuck  out," 
then  shaking  and  thumping  against  the 
wall  for  from  30  to  45  seconds,  then  wa- 
ter running  and  footsteps  in  the  hall.  He 
looked  out  his  door  but  saw  no  one.  On 
Monday,  another  neighbor  saw  Madson  in 
the  elevator  with  a  man  matching  Cu- 
nanan's  description.  On  Tuesday,  yet  an- 
other neighbor  saw  the  two  men  walking 
Prints,  Madson's  Dalmatian. 

Meanwhile,  since  Trail  had  not  shown 
up  at  the  Gay  Nineties,  Hackett  was  be- 
side himself  with  worry.  When  tct'f  did 
not  return  to  his  apartment  M<  ;   lay  morn- 


ing, he  says,  "I  immediately  started  call- 
ing hospitals  and  the  jail."  He  paged  Trail 
every  20  minutes.  When  Trail  did  not 
show  up  for  work  Hackett  called  the  po- 
lice. "They  advised  me  that  Jeff  was  a  big 
boy— 28."  Unless  Trail's  parents  autho- 
rized it,  they  would  not  file  a  missing-per- 
son report  for  72  hours.  Hackett  was  hes- 
itant to  call  Trail's  parents,  because  Trail 
had  never  told  them  he  was  gay. 

Monday  night  about  eight,  Hackett  re- 
turned to  Trail's  apartment  to  find  it  just 
as  he  had  left  it.  Unbeknownst  to  him,  po- 
lice say,  an  upstairs  neighbor  had  seen  a 
man  matching  the  description  of  Cunanan 
in  front  of  the  apartment  and,  according 
to  friends  of  Trail's,  heard  voices  talking 
inside  between  7  and  7:45  p.m. 

About  1 :45  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  April 
29,  two  women  who  worked  with 
Madson  went  to  his  loft,  because  he  had 
not  shown  up  for  work  for  two  days  and 
clients  were  clamoring  to  talk  to  him. 
When  Laura  Booher  knocked,  she  thought 
she  heard  whispering  behind  the  door.  Al- 
though the  dog  was  pawing  and  scratching, 
no  one  answered.  "We  said  in  a  very  loud 
voice  that  we  better  call  the  police— I'm 
sure  they  heard  me."  says  Booher.  When 
the  police  arrived,  they  said  that  in  the 
event  of  a  forced  entry,  if  the  dog  became 
aggressive,  they  would  have  to  shoot  it. 

At  that  the  women  backed  down,  and 
instead  left  a  message  for  the  superinten- 
dent, asking  her  to  go  into  the  apartment 
with  her  passkey.  When  the  superintendent 
entered,  about  four  p.m.,  she  saw  a  body 
wrapped  in  a  carpet.  Blood  was  splattered 
all  over  the  back  of  the  door,  and  there 
were  two  sets  of  bloody  footprints  on  the 
floor.  She  called  the  police,  who  found 
Madson's  dog  calm;  there  were  no  feces  or 
urine  anywhere.  Madson's  wallet  and  a 
bloody  Banana  Republic  T-shirt  had  been 
left  behind,  and  they  found  two  plates  of 
rice  in  the  refrigerator.  A  bloody  household 
hammer  was  on  the  table  by  the  door. 

Monique  Salvetti,  who  is  a  public  de- 
fender, stopped  by  Madson's  after  work 
to  check  on  him,  and  found  police  swarm- 
ing outside  the  apartment.  "I  can  identify 
the  body,"  she  told  them,  assuming,  as 
they  did,  that  the  body  was  Madson's. 
But  the  police  would  not  allow  her  to  en- 
ter the  crime  scene. 

By  Tuesday  night  Jeff  Trail's  parents 
had  been  contacted— they  had  been  at  the 
hospital  where  one  of  Jeff's  sisters  was 
having  a  baby— and  a  metro-wide  missing- 
person  report  had  been  filed.  Trail  was 
not  identified  as  the  body  in  the  rug  until 
Wednesday  morning— by  the  tattoo  of  the 
cartoon  figure  Marvin  the  Martian  on  his 
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[eft  ankle-although  his  wallet,  with  his 
identification  and  picture,  was  on  him. 
His  face  was  badly  beaten.  Police  had 
kept  Monique  Salvetti,  who  could  also 
have  identified  Trail,  nearby  for  hours  but 
still  would  not  let  her  into  Madson's  loft. 
Early  on  Wednesday  they  admitted  to  her 
that  the  body  was  probably  not  Madson's. 
Trail  had  been  hit  from  behind,  and  his 
face  had  been  bludgeoned  multiple  times 
with  a  hammer.  His  Swiss  Army  watch 
had  stopped  at  9:55  p.m.  Cunanan  and 
Madson  had  vanished.  To  the  horrified  dis- 
belief of  all  who  knew  him,  Madson  imme- 
diately went  from  being  the  supposed  vic- 
tim to  being  a  suspect  for  murder.  "My 
first  thought:  it's  Madson,"  says  Min- 
neapolis police  sergeant  Robert  Tichich,  of 
the  homicide  division.  "It's  his  apartment. 
There's  a  body  in  there.  There's  no  way  to 
pin  it  on  Cunanan  as  opposed  to  Madson." 

As  a  result  of  Madson's  new  status, 
his  parents  weren't  even  told  he  was 
missing  until  late  Thursday  afternoon.  In- 
stead, the  police  staked  out  the  parents' 
house.  Between  Tuesday  and  Friday, 
when  Madson's  red  Jeep  Cherokee  with 
a  Vail  bumper  sticker  on  the  back  was 
spotted  moving  erratically  on  Interstate 
35  going  north— speeding  up  and  slowing 
down  as  if  the  driver,  presumably  Mad- 
son, was  trying  to  attract  attention— there 
are  no  reported  sightings  of  Cunanan  or 
Madson.  On  Friday  afternoon,  the  two 
stopped  to  eat  at  a  diner  near  Rush  Lake, 
in  Chisago  County,  about  an  hour's  drive 
north  of  the  Twin  Cities. 

"From  Tuesday  early  a.m.  till  Saturday, 
it's  a  big  gray  area,"  says  Investigator 
Todd  Rivard  of  the  Chisago  County"  Sher- 
iff's Department.  Minneapolis  police  be- 
lieve the  two  may  have  gone  to  Chicago, 
and  there  are  reports  that  a  receipt  for  a 
Chicago  parking-lot  ticket  from  early  that 
Friday  was  found  in  Madson's  Jeep.  "I 
think  there's  a  good  possibility  they  were 
out  of  town  during  that  week,"  says 
Tichich.  But  Chicago  police  have  kept 
such  a  tight  lid  on  their  case— possibly  to 
protect  the  reputation  of  the  influential 
Miglin-  that  they  won't  share  any  infor- 
mation. "We  got  no  reports,  not  even  ver- 
•    ard  n<  "  s."     .    \ard. 
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was  gone.  According  to  Investigator  Ri- 
vard, Madson's  body  showed  no  sign  of 
restraints,  and  his  only  defensive  wounds 
were  in  his  fingers— possibly  he  raised  his 
hands  to  deflect  a  shot  to  the  face. 

Meanwhile,  according  to  Jon  Hackett 
and  Trail's  co-worker  Jerry  Davis,  Min- 
neapolis police  did  not  take  Cunanan's 
voice  message  off  Trail's  phone  for  a 
week,  although  both  Trail's  and  Madson's 
friends  informed  them  that  the  major 
link  between  Trail  and  Madson  was  Cu- 
nanan. That  same  week  Hackett  found  a 
box  of  ammunition  in  Trail's  closet  that 
matched  the  .40-caliber  bullets  Madson 
was  shot  with. 

Another  box  of  the  same  bullets— with 
10  missing— and  an  empty  holster  were 
also  found  in  a  duffel  bag  in  Madson's 
apartment.  The  police  asked  Monique  Sal- 
vetti to  identify  the  bag.  "Have  you  looked 
at  the  identification  tag?"  she  asked,  indi- 
cating a  label  that  was  enclosed  in  a  grip 
around  the  handle.  When  they  opened 
the  tag  in  front  of  Salvetti,  there  was  the 
name  of  its  owner:  Andrew  Cunanan. 

It  was  not  until  two  months  later,  in 
late  June,  that  police  recovered  Cunanan's 
toiletry  kit  from  Madson's  apartment. 
They  had  also  overlooked  a  pair  of  blood- 
spattered  Levi's,  size  36,  which  were 
heaped  in  a  corner  near  the  sleeping  area. 
(Madson  was  a  size  32.)  By  then  any  shred 
of  evidence  was  crucial,  because  the  po- 
lice had  not  been  able  to  match  any  of 
the  fingerprints  taken  from  the  various 
crime  scenes  and  vehicles  with  the  sole 
thumbprint  they  had  of  Cunanan  from 
his  California  driver's  license.  Since  he 
had  no  criminal  record,  he  had  never 
been  fingerprinted  by  the  police. 

What  police  had  not  overlooked,  how- 
ever, was  a  pair  of  handcuffs,  which  led 
Sergeant  Tichich  to  confirm  that  there  was 
evidence  in  the  apartment  "to  corrobo- 
rate S&M  activity.  It  was  well  known  that 
Madson  was  involved  in  S&M,  and  so 
was  Cunanan,  and  that  it  had  gone  on  a 
long  period  of  time."  Nevertheless,  na- 
tionwide attention  began  focusing  on  Cu- 
nanan only  after  the  next  killing. 

Lee  Miglin's  body  was  discovered  by 
police  under  a  car  in  his  garage  off  the 
Miracle  Mile  in  Chicago  on  Sunday,  May 
4.  The  murder  was  brutal  and  had  grisly, 
ritualistic  overtones:  Miglin's  hands  and 
feet  were  bound,  and  his  body  was  par- 
tially wrapped  in  plastic,  brown  paper, 
and  tape.  His  face  was  taped  except  for 
1  airholes  at  the  nostrils.  His  ribs  had 
broken,  and  he  had  been  tortured 
ir  stabs  in  the  chest,  probably 
len  shears.  His  throat  had  been 


cut  open  with  a  garden  bow  saw.  Ac- 
cording to  friends,  however,  the  autopsy 
revealed  no  sexual  molestation. 

There  had  been  no  forced  entry  into 
Miglin's  Gold  Coast  town  house.  His 
wife,  Marilyn,  had  been  out  of  town,  and 
the  message  she  left  to  say  that  she  would 
be  returning  early  Sunday  morning  had 
been  played.  When  Miglin  did  not  ap- 
pear at  the  airport  to  pick  her  up,  she 
went  home  to  find  a  door  open  and  what 
looked  like  a  gun  in  the  bathroom.  She 
called  the  police. 

The  murderer  had  slept  in  Miglin's 
bed,  left  a  half-eaten  ham  sandwich  in  the 
library,  bathed  in  the  sunken  bathtub,  and 
shaved  in  the  white-marble  bathroom, 
leaving  beard  stubble  on  the  floor  and  a 
toy  gun  on  the  sink,  almost  as  if  to  taunt 
the  police.  The  dog,  a  Labrador  named 
Honey,  which  had  been  there  the  whole 
time,  was  calm  and  unharmed.  Between 
$8,000  and  $10,000  in  cash  and  several  of 
Miglin's  suits  were  missing.  "There  was  a 
horrible  feeling  in  the  house,"  says  writer- 
socialite  Sugar  Rautbord,  a  close  friend  of 
Marilyn  Miglin's,  who  went  immediately 
to  the  residence.  "Everywhere  you  turned, 
there  was  evidence.  We  couldn't  touch 
anything." 

The  garage,  from  which  Miglin's  Lexus 
had  been  taken,  is  across  an  alley,  sepa- 
rate from  the  town  house.  "It  was  like  be- 
ing back  in  Vietnam,  a  real  battle  scene,  ai 
highly  emotionally  charged  environment," 
says  Miglin's  partner,  Paul  Beitler.  "I  saw 
people's  lives  destroyed  in  front  of  me." 

Lee  Miglin  and  his  wife— a  former 
dancer  who  founded  a  cosmetics  compa- 
ny and  became  a  Home  Shopping  Net- 
work celebrity— were  much  loved  in 
Chicago  for  being  modest,  philanthropic, 
self-made.  "Lee  epitomized  the  American 
Dream,"  says  Beitler.  "The  man  never  had 
a  failure."  The  son  of  a  Lithuanian  coal 
miner  in  southern  Illinois,  Miglin  rose 
from  selling  pancake  mix  out  of  the  trunk 
of  his  car  to  become  with  Beitler  the  de- 
veloper of  some  of  the  biggest  buildings 
on  the  Chicago  skyline;  on  his  own  he 
developed  much  of  the  commercial  area 
at  O'Hare  Airport.  There  is  even  a  smart' 
shopping  street  named  Marilyn  Miglin 
Way  on  Chicago's  Near  North  Side.  On  it 
that  street,  her  boutique  faces  Versace's 


Few,  including  Andrew  Cunanan,  whc 
often  traveled  to  Chicago  and  nevei 
forgot  a  name,  could  miss  the  crowinj 
billboard  on  the  Kennedy  Expressway  intc 
the  city  from  O'Hare  depicting  the  Wizarc 
of  Oz's  Emerald  City:  if  miglin-beitlef 
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Cunanan's  San  Diego  apartment  was  a 
1988  Architectural  Digest  featuring  the  Beit- 
lers'  house. 

Rumors  started  flying  around  the  Hill- 
crest  area  that  Andrew  Cunanan  knew 
Duke  Miglin,  25.  Certainly  the  younger 
Miglin  was  someone  Cunanan  would  have 
liked  to  brag  about  knowing:  he  was  hand- 
some, he  drove  a  fast  car  and  flew  air- 
planes—he had  spent  two  years  at  the  Air 
Force  Academy— and  his  father  was  a  mul- 
timillionaire. The  rumors,  in  the  form  of  a 
quote  from  a  Hillcrest  bookseller,  promptly 
appeared  in  the  Minneapolis  Star-Tribune. 
The  same  day,  however,  the  bookseller, 
Bruce  Kerschner— who  later  told  me  that 
he  had  merely  confirmed  that  he  had 
heard  the  same  rumors— claimed  in  a  press 
conference  that  he  had  been  misquoted. 

"We  have  no  idea  how  Duke  Miglin's 
name  surfaced.  We  can  say  with  absolute 
certainty  neither  Duke  nor  anyone  in  the 
family  knew  Cunanan,"  says  Paul  Beitler. 
"We  sat  him  down  and  said.  'O.K.,  here's 
where  the  rubber  meets  the  road.  Tell  us 
,  now  if  you  have  ever  had  a  homosexual 
relationship,  a  secret  life.'  He  has  told  us 
unequivocally  he's  not  gay  and  he  has  had 
no  gay  relationship."  According  to  Min- 
neapolis Homicide's  Sergeant  Tichich,  Chi- 
cago police  haven't  gone  near  Karen  La- 
pinski's  report  to  the  F.B.I,  that  Cunanan 
had  told  her  he  was  going  into  business 
with  Duke  Miglin.  "It's  just  silting  there." 

Meanwhile,  a  Chicago  male  prostitute 
has  alleged  to  law-enforcement  officials 
that  he  had  a  rendezvous  in  a  Chicago 
apartment  with  Lee  Miglin  and  Andrew 
Cunanan. 

Another  disturbing  detail  surfaced  in 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  which  quot- 
ed Stephen  Gomer,  an  accountant  friend 
of  Cunanan's  from  San  Francisco,  who 
saw  him  there  the  weekend  before  he  left 
for  Minneapolis.  "He  expressed  to  me  his 
interest  in  sadomasochistic  sex.  ...  He 
was  into  latex,  face  masks  with  just  the 
nostrils  showing  through." 

Chicago  police  did  not  find  Madson's 
Jeep— illegally  parked  with  multiple  tickets 
"85  paces"  around  the  corner  from  Mig- 
lin's house— until  midnight  on  Tuesday, 
May  6.  There  was  no  blood  inside,  but 
fhere  was  a  tourist  pamphlet  with  a  line 
drawn  around  the  North  Side's  gay  "Boys 
Town"  area,  and  newspaper  clips  about 
Trail's  and  Madson's  murders.  By  then,  it 
ippears,  Cunanan,  the  presumed  driver  of 
^liglin's  dark -green  Lexus,  was  far  away. 
Police  now  have  evidence  that  Cunanan 
|vas  in  New  York  City  May  5,  6,  7,  and  8. 

An  activated  car  phone  in  the  Lexus 
vas  used  three  times  the  following  week 
n  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia  police  con- 


firmed a  news  report— which  originated  in 
Chicago— of  the  attempted  phone  calls, 
angering  Chisago  County  sheriff  Randall 
Schwegman,  who  told  the  Minneapolis 
Star-Tribune,  "Everyone  who  was  work- 
ing on  [the  case]  was  outraged.  Once  he 
heard  that,  he'd  have  been  a  fool  to  use  a 
phone  after  that." 

Friday  evening,  William  Reese,  45,  did 
not  come  home  from  work  on  time. 
Finns  Point  National  Cemetery  in  Penns- 
ville,  New  Jersey,  where  he  cared  for  the 
grounds,  is  a  remote  historic  site  where 
Confederate  prisoners  were  held  during 
the  Civil  War.  It  is  not  far,  however,  from 
a  junction  of  several  highways,  including 
a  bridge  route  to  Delaware  and  a  turn- 
pike to  Philadelphia. 

Knowing  Reese  to  be  punctual,  his 
wife  drove  from  their  home  in  Bridgeton, 
New  Jersey,  to  check  on  him.  When  she 
arrived  at  the  cemetery,  she  saw  a  dark- 
green  Lexus  but  no  sign  of  her  husband's 
bright-red  1995  Chevy  truck.  The  door  to 
the  caretaker's  office  was  open,  and  a  ra- 
dio was  playing.  She  called  the  police. 

They  found  Reese  in  a  pool  of  blood 
on  the  concrete  floor  of  the  basement. 
He  had  been  shot  once  in  the  head  with  a 
.40 -caliber  bullet  which  later  proved  to 
have  come  from  the  same  gun  that  killed 
Madson  and  Versace. 

Meanwhile,  police  did  not  search  Cu- 
nanan's San  Diego  apartment  until  after 
this  fourth  killing.  By  then,  he  was  appar- 
ently on  his  way  to  Miami. 

ir  I  "mese  guys  are  very  cunning  predators. 

A  They  have  an  ability  to  cut  a  victim 
out  of  a  herd  much  like  those  nature  doc- 
umentaries you  see  on  TV  where  the  tiger 
picks  one  zebra  to  hunt.  They  have  this  in- 
nate ability  to  sense  who's  vulnerable," 
says  Gregg  McCrary,  senior  consultant  of 
the  Threat  Assessment  Group  and  former 
supervisory  special  agent  of  the  F.B.I. 's  Be- 
havioral Sciences  Unit. 

Professionals  who  study  the  psyches  of 
serial  killers  say  that  a  number  of  the  in- 
triguing questions  surrounding  this  case 
can  be  answered  by  understanding  the 
traits  that  many  of  these  killers  display. 

For  example,  what  is  the  motive  for 
these  killings?  "For  all  I  know,  this  vio- 
lence came  out  of  the  blue,"  says  Sergeant 
Tichich.  If  David  Madson  was  not  an  ac- 
complice in  Jeff  Trail's  murder,  why  would 
he  have  stayed  in  his  apartment  so  long 
with  Cunanan  and  the  dead  body?  "There's 
all  this  evidence  they  tramped  around  in 
blood  and  had  taken  measures  to  conceal 
this  body,"  Tichich  says.  "You  have  to  be- 
lieve he  was  able  to  control    vbdson  for 


extended  periods  of  time  without  possibil- 
ity of  escape." 

But  wouldn't  Madson  try  to  escape? 
"It's  not  surprising  David  stayed  with  him 
and  he  sat  with  the  body  for  two  days. 
Not  at  all,"  says  Chicago  police  captain 
Tom  Cronin,  also  a  graduate  of  the  F.B.I. 
Behavioral  Sciences  Unit.  "It  makes  per- 
fect sense  to  David:  This  guy's  got  power 
over  me,  I  can't  leave.  The  killing  itself 
shows  how  powerful  he  is."  McCrary 
agrees:  "It  is  to  a  degree  the  Stockholm 
syndrome.  These  sexually  sadistic  offend- 
ers have  that  ability  to  control  people— not 
necessarily  physical  control.  Many  times 
it's  just  out  of  fear." 

Trail  and  Madson  had  gone  far  beyond 
what  their  friends  thought  necessary  in 
placating  Cunanan.  Is  being  a  nice  person 
a  weakness?  "Yes,"  says  McCrary,  "when 
you're  dealing  with  a  pathological,  sexual- 
ly sadistic  offender."  It  is  not  by  accident 
that  a  person  like  Cunanan  constantly 
seeks  to  put  people  in  his  debt.  "They 
have  a  sixth  sense  of  who  they  can  manip- 
ulate and  control,"  McCrary  says.  "Their 
interpersonal  skills  are  so  strong  and  their 
ability  to  target  these  victims,  to  under- 
stand their  needs,  to  meet  these  needs  and 
fulfill  them,  is  so  developed  that  in  return 
these  victims  always  feel  obligated." 

But  when  does  murder  come  in?  "When 
he  realizes  that  in  spite  of  his  best  efforts 
he  is  not  getting  what  he  wants.  He's  not 
going  to  get  this  guy  back,  for  example, 
so  he  can  either  forget  about  it  and  walk 
away  from  it  or— those  predisposed  to 
homicidal  violence— kill  just  to  settle  the 
score.  Homicide  is  an  attempt  to  regain 
control  over  the  situation." 

"They  don't  get  dumped.  They  go  to 
great  pains  to  win  someone  back  just  so 
they  can  dump  back  in  the  future.  They're 
control  freaks,"  says  Cronin.  "Their  be- 
havior is  such  that  they  corral  people  into 
making  them  the  center  of  attention." 

What  triggers  the  violence?  "The  trig- 
ger can  be  anything— to  him  at  the  mo- 
ment it's  rational,"  says  Cronin.  "It  was 
the  straw  that  broke  the  camel's  back— 
you  don't  know  how  heavy  that  straw  is, 
because  you  don't  know  what  else  is  on 
the  camel's  back.  The  first  killing  he 
probably  fantasized  for  years.  These  peo- 
ple are  very  good  at  planning  things  out." 
Often,  says  Cronin,  they  consider  them- 
selves much  smarter  than  the  police. 

Sergeant  Tichich  acknowledges  how 
hard  it  would  have  been  to  prove  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt  that  Cunanan 
acted  alone  in  the  killing  of  Jeff  Trail. 
"You've  got  the  murder  weapon  there. 
You  got  the  body,  bloody  clothes— every- 
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thing  you  could  basically  ask  for  in  a  mur- 
der case  is  there.  The  only  thing  you  don't 
have  is  a  video  recording  of  what  hap- 
pened. And  in  this  case  that's  about 
what's  necessary." 

Sex  is  often  a  strong  element  in  these 
crimes.  The  offenders  need  to  act  out 
their  sadistic  fantasies,  says  McCrary,  and 
they  repeat  them  till  they  get  it  right. 
"Typically,  they  have  compliant  victims— 
they  begin  with  sex  partners  who  were 
complying  with  their  fantasies.  They  get 
someone  to  go  along  with  bondage  and 
torture  until  the  victim  won't  go  along 
anymore,  so  the  sadistic  offender  is  not 
satisfied.  By  the  time  they  reach  their  late 
20s  and  early  30s,  they've  developed  their 
sadistic  fantasies.  They're  really  vibrant  at 
this  point,  and  they  need  to  act  out  these 
things,  and  they  can't  find  people  to  go 
along  with  them.  So  now  they  find  an  un- 
willing victim  to  abduct,  rape,  or  murder. 
There's  a  much  higher  rate  of  homicide  if 
torture  is  acted  out  against  the  will  of  the 
other  individual." 

McCrary  says  the  motives  here  can  be 
mixed— both  sexual  gratification  and  the  ex- 
tortion of  money.  What  was  done  to  Lee 
Miglin,  for  example,  "is  a  window  into 
his  fantasy."  Both  Miglin  and  Trail  were 
wrapped  up,  but  "the  hammer  to  the  face 
[of  Trail]  is  very  personal.  The  destruction 
of  the  face  is  many  times  the  personality  of 
the  victim— they  want  to  destroy  the  person 
outright.  The  mask  is  depersonalization." 

Could  Lee  Miglin's  murder  have  been 
completely  random,  as  his  family  main- 
tains? "Why  would  Cunanan  go  to  Chica- 
go, find  Miglin,  and  torture  him  without 
some  motive?"  asks  Chisago  County  in- 
vestigator Rivard.  He  wouldn't,  say  Mc- 
Crary and  Cronin.  "I'd  say  it's  highly  prob- 
able that  he  knew  Miglin,"  says  McCrary. 
"Would  this  guy  let  some  stranger  in  off 
the  street?  The  answer  is  no.  Either  [Cu- 
nanan] knew  of  the  guy  or  knew  his  son. 
The  idea  that  he  just  picked  him  up  off 
the  street  and  stalked  him  and  tortured 
him  and  then  killed  him  is  bizarre— not  the 
most  likely  scenario." 

Despite  Cunanan's  n  putation  for  patho- 
logical lying  rnd  drug  dealing,  none 
<=core-  o:  le  wl       .  ,\  him  out 
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of  San  Diego.  There  I  found  the  life  to 
which  Andrew  Cunanan  was  really  ac- 
customed. I  visited  the  neat  white  stucco 
complex  he  called  home  and,  after  ringing 
a  few  doorbells,  entered  the  small  rented 
condominium  on  the  second  level  facing  a 
golf  course  where  he  had  lived  with  his 
mother  between  1991  and  1994.  Then,  in- 
stead of  Armanis  and  Ferragamos,  he 
wore  the  red  apron  of  a  Thrifty  Drug 
cashier  and  actually  did  an  honest  day's 
work.  But  it  didn't  take  long  for  neighbors 
to  reveal  to  me  that  Andrew  had  once 
slammed  his  mother  against  a  wall  so  hard 
that  he  dislocated  her  shoulder. 

The  parish  priest.  Father  Bourgeois  of 
San  Rafael  Church,  told  me,  "He  had 
some  really  weird  moments— not  normal 
as  a  son.  To  inflict  physical  pain  on  your 
mother-he  did  bruise  her  arm  and  dislo- 
cated it.  She  was  wearing  a  sling."  Father 
Bourgeois  blamed  it  on  drugs.  Cunanan's 
mother,  he  said,  had  explained  that  at  18 
"Andrew  went  up  to  San  Francisco  when 
his  father  left,  joined  the  gay  community, 
and  became  someone  totally  different." 

Lots  of  young  men  leave  home  in  a 
similar  way  without  ending  up  on  the 
F.B.I.'s  Ten  Most  Wanted  list.  But  Cu- 
nanan soon  began  a  long,  slow  slide  into 
sadism  and  desperate,  attention -grabbing 
gestures  that  were  rarely  called  into  ques- 
tion. Last  November  in  Minneapolis,  for 
example,  Cunanan  was  far  more  upset  that 
David  Madson  had  a  new  boyfriend  than 
he  let  on.  Madson,  typically,  thought  they 
could  all  just  be  friends.  To  call  attention 
to  himself  at  a  party  Madson  was  hosting 
in  his  loft  before  an  aids  benefit,  Cunanan 
set  a  paper  plate  piled  with  napkins  on  fire 
and  then  walked  away  from  the  table. 

One  guest  at  the  party  reportedly  re- 
vealed that  when  he  and  Cunanan  had 
gone  to  his  apartment  the  night  before, 
Cunanan  bit  him  so  hard  on  the  chest 
that  he  threw  him  out. 

Three  months  before  Cunanan  left  San 
Diego,  he  said  to  his  roommate,  "Erik, 
I'm  unhappy."  Greenman  says,  "Then 
he's  up  and  gone.  He'd  give  you  a 
glimpse,  and  then  he  wouldn't." 

"He  seemed  a  little  lost,"  says  Michael 
Moore.  "Jumpy."  He  would  assemble  peo- 
ple "for  a  several-hundred-dollar  dinner 
and  then  walk  away  to  buy  magazines  on 
cars  and  architecture  and  read  them  at 
the  table."  Toward  the  end,  he  said,  Cu- 
nanan was  down-and-out. 

Although  Cunanan  had  invited  the 
quests  to  his  farewell  dinner  the  night  be- 
fore he  left  for  Minneapolis,  he  said  he 

1  no  money  to  pay  for  it.  Friends  picked 

1  tab.  Erik  Greenman  told  me  that 

;i   had  recently  gone  on  a  wild 


spending  spree.  In  a  six-month  period, 
from  approximately  October  to  April,  he 
had  spent  about  $85,000-$  15,000  he  re- 
portedly got  from  Blachford,  the  money 
he  got  from  the  sale  of  the  Infiniti  and 
from  a  loan  he  took  out,  and  the  rest  in 
charges  on  his  credit  card.  At  the  time  of 
his  death,  he  reportedly  owed  $46,000  to 
Neiman  Marcus. 

Now  thoughtful  friends  are  asking  them- 
selves whether  they  should  have  allowed 
Andrew  to  get  away  with  so  much  for  so 
long.  "It  breaks  my  heart.  None  of  us 
could  see  it,  or  wanted  to  see  it,  or  want- 
ed to  help,"  says  Tom  Eads.  "I  feel  a  lot 
of  guilt."  Both  Eads  and  Greenman  re- 
ceived lots  of  presents.  Cunanan  gave 
most  of  his  clothes  away  before  he  left  for 
Minneapolis.  He  gave  a  watch  off  his. 
wrist  to  Eads,  saying,  "Have  it.  This  is 
just  my  beach  watch.  I've  got  my  Cartier." 
Eads  accepted  the  gift,  he  says,  "even 
though  in  my  heart  of  hearts  you  knew 
he  shouldn't  be  doing  this." 

No  one  called  Cunanan  on  his  lying, 
either.  A  friend  from  San  Francisco  says, . 
"]  see  now  that  I  sent  a  strong  signal  to> 
him:  It's  all  right  if  you  don't  tell  the  truth 
about  yourself.  I'm  not  here  to  judge  you. 
I'm  here  to  see  that  you're  funny  and  in- 
ventive, or  whether  you  ever  bore  me 
And  if  you  do,  we  probably  won't  be 
friends."  Why  would  you  do  that?  I  ask. 
"Because  it  helped  the  moment." 


In  the  aftermath  of  the  Versace  murder, 
a  media  maelstrom  engulfed  the  case:. 
Hundreds  of  sightings  were  called  in  frorr 
all  over  the  country,  and  fear  gripped  the^ 
communities  where  Cunanan  had  spenii 
time.  In  San  Diego  a  story  had  it  that  Cu 
nanan   was   possibly   H.I.V.-positive  anc 
killing  for  revenge.  Police  warned  that  h< 
might  be  disguising  himself  by  dressing  a 
a  woman.  After  Cunanan's  suicide,  polio 
were  investigating  a  possible  connectioi 
between  him  and  the  absent  owner  of  th 
houseboat  where  he  died,  Torsten  Reineck 
the  proprietor  of  a  gay  bathhouse  in  Laji 
Vegas.  Police  told  me  Cunanan  had  visi 
ed  Las  Vegas  with  Madson  last  spring. 

On  August  31,  Cunanan  would  hav 
been  28  years  old.  Sadly,  he  never  hear 
the  emotional  plea  released  the  day  hi 
died  by  his  longtime  friend  Elizabet 
Cote,  whose  little  girl  was  his  goddaugl 
ter:  "Grimmy  says  she  loves  her  Unc 
Monkey  and  hopes  you'll  remember  th; 
always.  Your  birthday  will  soon  be  hei 
and  the  day  after,  someone  else  who  lovi 
you  will  be  five  years  old.  Please  let  tho: 
be  days  of  relief."  The  message  endt 
with  Dominus  vobiscum.  Andrew  Phill 
Cunanan  had  once  been  an  altar  boy.  □ 
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Fashion 

Cover:  Renee  Zellweger's  Prada  dress 
from  Prada,  Fred  Leighton  diamond  brace- 
lets from  Fred  Leighton,  both  in  NYC. 
Page  26:  Renee  Zellweger's  coat  and 
sweater  by  TSE,  from  TSE,  NYC. 
Page  32:  Chris  Rock's  sweater  by 
Dolce  &  Gabbana,  from  Neiman  Marcus 
stores  nationwide;  pants  by  Comme  des 
Garcons,  socks  by  Yohji  Yamamoto,  and 
shoes  by  Clone,  all  from  Barneys  New 
York,  LA. 

Page  69:  Bottom  left,  see  credits  for 
cover;  bottom  right,  TSE  coat  and  sweater 
from  TSE,  NYC 

Page  174:  Mimi  Leder's  Tamotsu  jacket 
from  the  Forgotten  Woman,  L.A.;  Donna 
Karan  Men  shirt  and  Ellen  Tracy  pants, 
both  from  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  LA;  Summer 
Tompkins  scarf  from  Barneys  New  York, 
LA;  Ralph  Lauren  shoes  from  Ralph  Lauren, 
Beverly  Hills. 

Page  241:  Russell  Crowe's  Giorgio  Ar- 
mani suit  from  Giorgio  Armani  boutiques 
nationwide;  Donna  Karan  shirt  from 
Bergdorf  Goodman,  NYC;  Coach  belt 
from  Coach  stores  nationwide;  Calvin 
Klein  shoes  from  Macy's  stores  nation- 
wide. 

Page  257:  Top  right,  styled  by  Isabella 
Blow;  Jake  Chapman's  shirt  by  Richard 
James,  from  Richard  James,  London;  Dinos 
Chapman's  jacket  by  Alexander  Mc- 
Queen, from  Liberty,  London. 
Page  262:  Renee  Zellweger's  Prada 
dress  from  Prada,  Fied  Leighton  diamond 
bracelets  from  Fred  Leighton,  Manolo 
Blahnik  shoes  from  Bergdorf  Goodman,  all 
in  NYC. 

Pages  265-66:  Prada  dresses  from 
Prada,  Fred  Leighton  diamond  clips  and 
bracelets  from  Fred  Leighton,  both  in 
NYC 

Page  298:  Chris  Rock's  Paul  Smith  jack- 
et and  pants  from  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  stores 
nationwide;  Calvin  Klein  Collection  shirt 
and  Joseph  Fenestrier  shoes,  both  from 
Barneys  New  York  stores  nationwide; 
Matsuda  socks  from  Matsuda,  NYC. 
Page  321:  Renee  Zellweger's  Todd 
Oldham  stole  by  special  order  from  Todd 
Oldham,  NYC. 

Page  340:  Styled  by  Tina  Skouras;  Jerry 
Stiller's  shirt  and  cardigan  sweater  by  Er- 
menegildo  Zegna,  from  Ermenegildo 
Zegna,  NYC. 


Beauty  and  Grooming 

Cover:   Renee  Zellweger's  hair  styled  with 

the  Cream,   Leave-In  Conditioner  and  Styling 

Treatment,  from  Paul  Mitchell.  All  makeup  from 

Guerlain.    On    her    cheeks,    Powder    Creme 

Blusher  in  Brun  Rose  No.  3;  on  her  lips,  Kisskiss 

Hydro-Soft  Lipstick,  S.P.F.  8,  in  Rouge  Etincelle 

No.   101.  Peter  Savic  for  Paul  Mitchell  Salon 

Hair  Care;  Joanne  Gair  for  Cloutier/Makeup 

for  Ever. 

Page  26:  See  credits  for  pages  262-66. 

Page  32:  See  credits  for  page  298. 

Page  69:  Bottom  left,  see  credits  for  cover; 

bottom  right,  see  credits  for  pages  262-66. 

Page  92:  Elissa  Schappell's  hair  and  makeup 

by  John  Olavarria  for  Pix  Producers. 

Page  174:  Waldo  Sanchez  for  Fred  Segal. 

Page   241:    Russell  Crowe's   grooming    by 

Garen  Tolkin  for  Cloutier;  grooming  products 

from  Aramis. 

Pages  262-66:  Pier-Giuseppe  Moroni  for 

the  Carole  Agency;  Yasuo  for  Jean  Gabriel 

Kauss. 

Page  298:  Chris  Rock's  hair  by  Scott  Julion; 

makeup  by  Sylvia  Viau  for  Cloutier. 

Page  321:  See  credits  for  pages  262-66. 

Page  340:  Jerry  Stiller's  grooming  by  Ellen 

Koenigsberg  for  Sally  Harlor. 

Photographs  and  Miscellany 

Page  100:  From  the  Everett  Collection. 
Page  112:  From  U.P.I./Corbis-Bettmann. 
Page  120:  From  Sipa  Press. 
Page  122:  From  A.P./Wide  World  Photos. 
Page  126:  From  Popperfoto. 
Page  131:  From  A.P./Wide  World  Photos. 
Page  143:  Top  left,  from  the  Neal  Peters  Col- 
lection; all  others  from  the  Everett  Collection. 
Page  149:  From  Photofest. 
Page  156:  From  Globe  Photos. 
Page   158:  Top,  from  Gamma  Liaison;  bot- 
tom, ©  1993  by  Newsday 
Page  162:  From  Black  Star. 
Page  170:  Top,  from  Black  Star;  bottom,  from 
Sygma. 

Page  172:  From  Archive  Photos. 
Page   174:  Crane  provided  by  Chapman/ 
Leonard  Studio  Equipment  Co.,  Inc  ;  Arri  cam- 
era provided  by  Otto  Nemenz. 
Page  178:  Both  from  DreamWorks. 
Page   180:  Large  photograph  from  Matrix; 
inset  from  A.P./Wide  World  Photos. 
Page  190:  From  Sygma. 
Page  192:  Left,  from  A.P./Wide  World  Photos. 
Page  200:  From  Sipa  Press. 


Page  208:  Top,  from  the  Contra  Costa  Times. 
Page  210:  Left,  from  Gamma  Liaison. 
Page  214:  Bottom,  from  Matrix. 
Page  244:  Bottom,  by  David  Kelley. 
Page  248:  Top,  from  Archive  Photos. 
Page    257:    Second    from    bottom,    by 
Patrick  Downs/Los  Angeles  Times  Photo; 
bottom,  by  Stephane  Sednaoui. 
Pages  262-67:  Borzois  and  peacocks 
from  Worldwide  Movie  Animals. 
Page  269:  From  I  ma  press/Globe  Photos. 
Page  272:  Right,  from  the  Lamb  Group. 
Pages  274-75:  Left  to  right,  by  Black/ 
Toby  Photography,  from  A.P./Wide  World 
Photos,  by  Hans  Deryk/A.P./Wide  World 
Photos,  Lenny  Furman/South  Beach  Photo 
Agency,    Bill    Cooke/A.P./Wide    World 
Photos,    Hans    Deryk/A.P./Wide    World 
Photos. 

Page  280:  Painting  from  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art. 

Page  281:  From  Archivio  Ugo  Mulas. 
Pages  282-83:  Courtesy  of  PaceWil- 
denstein. 

Page  288:  Inset  from  the  Marlene 
Dietrich  Collection,  Berlin. 
Pages  290-91:  Magazines,  record  al- 
bums, and  sheet  music  from  Culver 
Pictures,  the  Geist  Collection,  Jerry 
Ohlinger's,  Hilary  Knight,  the  Magazine, 
and  the  Neal  Peters  Collection. 
Page  297:  Clockwise  from  top  left, 
by  Neshan  Naltchayan,  Lee  Celano/ 
Sipa  Press,  Gregg  DeGuire/London 
Features,  Jim  Smeal/Ron  Galella  Ltd., 
Joan  Adlen/CNN,  Peter  Kramer/Ron 
Galella  Ltd.,  from  A.P./Wide  World 
Photos,  by  M.  Ferguson/Ron  Galella 
Ltd.,  Kevin  Winter/Celebrity  Photo,  Tom 
Rodriguez/Globe  Photos,  Phil  Roach/ 
IPOL,  Inc. 

Page  305:  Bottom,  from  Magnum  Photos. 
Pages  306-7:  Large  photograph 
and  insets  courtesy  of  Vogue,  ©  by 
the  Conde  Nast  Publications  Inc.  Large 
photograph  ©  1946,  renewed  1974; 
inset,  top,  ©  1948,  renewed  1976; 
inset,  bottom  left,  ©  1968,  renewed 
1996;  inset,  bottom  right,  ©  1954, 
renewed  1982. 

Page  308:  Courtesy  of  Marietta 
Dockery 

Pages  310-11:  Inset,  top,  from 
Magnum  Photos. 

Page  321:  1964  Aston  Martin  DB5  con- 
vertible from  Heritage  Classics,  West 
Hollywood,  California. 
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Planetarium 


Michael  Lutin  advises  Virgos  to  take  their  heart  to  work 


VIRGO        Vfjr      AUG        23-SEPT.      22 

It  can  be  frustrating  emotionally  when  your  5th-house  ruler  goes  retro 
in  your  8th,  but  if  you're  lucky  or  smart  enough  to  integrate  it  into 
your  work  and  make  money,  sexual  conflict  not  only  ceases  to  be  a 
problem  but  can  also  pay  off.  As  Pluto  moves  forward  in  your  4th 
house,  try  not  to  be  ashamed  of  embarrassing  relatives.  They  can't  help 
who  they  are.  What's  more,  don't  forget  that  if  they're  the  tree  you're 
the  apple.  As  for  your  sex  life,  remember  that  once  you've  been  re- 
jected by  a  really  ugly  person  you  become  a  Zen  master. 


X 


PISCES    y%    FEB.      19-MARCH 

These  days,  even  billionaire  Pisceans  could  be  having  money  problems. 
First  of  all.  many  members  of  your  sign  actually  are  super-rich.  They 
don't  all  throw  success  away  five  minutes  after  they  get  it.  And  you 
could  really  feel  burdened  by  your  wealth  right  now,  whether  it  is  flow- 
ing freely  or  whether  you  have  stashed  thirty  zillion  dollars  away  in 
Switzerland.  Over  the  next  few  years  Pluto  will  show  you  just  how 
unimportant  such  feelings  are.  In  fact,  you'll  be  thrilled  to  pieces  just 
to  be  able  to  look  in  the  mirror  and  see  that  you're  still  here. 


LIBRA      ^»     SEPT.      23-OCT        23 

The  pain  may  be  unbearable,  but  if  you  want  to  feel  better,  look  at 
Saturn's  station  in  your  7th  house.  If  you're  a  man.  it's  probably  Mom. 
If  you're  female,  it's  Dad.  Sexual  freedom  being  what  it  is  today, 
though,  it  could  be  either  parent  for  whom  you  still  have  intense,  un- 
resolved feelings  of  anger  or  love  which  are  standing  in  the  way  of  a 
major  relationship  you  are  not  able  to  enjoy.  Success  hangs  on  your 
ability  to  work  through  all  the  hostility  and  control  issues  that  come 
out  of  it.  One  thing  can't  be  stressed  enough:  tell  the  truth! 


ARIES 


MARCH     21-APRIL      19 


TO" 


SCORPIO     I'r'OCI.     24-NOV.     21 

It's  hard  to  tell  you  not  to  be  paranoid  about  your  health  and  to  lis- 
ten to  your  inner  voice,  because  whenever  you  do  that,  it  seems,  all 
the  voice  says  is  "Get  the  hell  out  there  and  go  to  work!"  A  robot  on 
an  assembly  line  has  more  fun  than  you  have  been  having  lately.  Ei- 
ther you're  out  of  work  and  feeling  like  a  loser  or  slaving  away  in  the 
heat  while  everybody  else  is  playing  volleyball  on  the  beach.  But  with 
Pluto  going  direct  in  your  2nd  house,  before  you  start  fretting,  just 
think  of  how  rich  healthy  people  truly  are. 


This  is  about  as  far  as  you  go.  Intellectually  and  spiritually,  of  course, 
there  is  no  limit,  because  your  9th-house  Pluto  expands  your  consciousness 
and  exposes  you  to  all  sorts  of  new  truths.  As  you  gain  greater  wis- 
dom and  perspective,  you'll  be  much  richer.  Don't  doubt  that  for  a 
second.  It's  just  that  with  Saturn  now  going  retrograde  in  your  sign, 
you'd  really  be  wise  to  stop  whatever  it  is  you've  been  doing.  No  more 
blindly  pushing  ahead  and  thinking  of  yourself.  Your  ego  is  getting 
whacked  with  a  hammer,  and  the  only  hope  is  higher  consciousness. 


APRIL    20-MAY    20 


TAURUS 

You're  definitely  a  creature  of  appetite.  That's  your  birthright,  and  it's 
no  sin.  In  fact,  half  the  Tauruses  on  the  planet  look  as  if  they'd  been 
rolled  out  with  a  batch  of  cinnamon  buns.  With  Saturn  and  Pluto  in 
your  12th  and  8th  houses,  respectively,  you've  got  to  go  easy,  though. 
It's  getting  a  little  embarrassing  to  see  that  many  Tauruses  are  be- 
coming obsessed  with  their  sexuality.  That's  the  wrong  path.  The  right 
path  would  be  to  adopt  a  higher  purpose,  acknowledge  the  brevity  of 
life,  and  renounce  the  illusions  of  all  earthly  desire.  Oh,  sure! 


SAGITTARIUS  'v*  Nov.  22-DEC.  21 
All  the  Beatles  needed  was  love,  love,  love,  and  that  may  have  been 
enough  in  the  60s,  but  with  Saturn  retrograde  in  your  5th  house, 
haven't  you  had  quite  enough  of  the  consequences  of  lovemaking  for 
now?  If  you've  got  kids,  they're  a  headache,  and  they  seem  to  take 
everything  you  have  to  give  them  in  the  way  of  energy.  Even  if  you're 
childless,  though,  with  Pluto  direct  in  your  sign,  your  survival  is  at 
stake.  Be  tough.  Nice  guys  get  to  play  the  back  end  of  the  horse,  and 
haven't  you  had  just  about  enough  of  that  too? 


GEMINI 


MAY     21-JUNE     2 


>5 


CAPRICORN  !>  dec.  ,22-JAK 
Your  career  house  has  been  buzzing  like  crazy,  and  no  wonder.  With 
Chiron  there,  you've  been  getting  some  very  mixed  reviews.  Who 
cares?  Your  head  hasn't  been  all  that  into  it  anyway.  With  Saturn  at 
the  bottom  of  your  chart,  you're  more  concerned  about  family  issues 
and  about  what  will  happen  to  you  if  you  can't  feed  yourself  when 
you're  80.  As  Pluto  moves  forward,  throw  yourself  into  your  spiritual 
life.  Knock  on  heaven's  door  with  a  humble  heart,  turn  away  from  the 
Id.  be  sincere  in  your  prayers,  and  the  money  will  follow. 


AQUARIUS    «*^  JAN.    20-FEB.    is 
Might  there  still  be  a  few  unevolved  Aquarians  out  there  who  do  not 
vith  their  sisters  and  brothers?  It's  understandable,  per- 
with  your  12th-house  ruler  in  your  3rd,  things  get  com- 
plex and  bori                                Pluto  going  forward  in  Sagittarius, 
/  turning                             ,    petty  squabbles  and  political 
ntj  of  those  these  days.  Isn't  it  odd?  You 
you've  had  for  years. 
But  when  Pluto  saj  e  on 


You've  been  getting  rather  compulsive  in  your  quest  to  remain  free, 
lest  you  not  be  available  when  the  "real  thing"  comes  along.  Forget  it. 
As  the  ruler  of  your  8th  house  goes  retrograde  in  your  11th,  wake  up 
and  smell  the  cappuccino.  Your  life  is  on  the  line,  and  you're  being 
watched.  Not  by  space  aliens  or  the  C.I. A.,  but  by  the  people  you  de- 
pend on.  They  are  waiting  to  see  if  you're  going  to  grow  in  your  abil- 
ity to  relate  truthfully  or  continue  believing  you  can  just  trot  off  on  a 
whim  without  consulting  anyone.  Think  you  can  escape  your  captor? 


CANCER    "T*  june    22-JULY    22 

You  may  be  the  darling  of  millions,  but  your  astrologer  implores  you 
to  resist  thinking  that  the  next  step  could  be  sainthood.  When  the  nat- 
ural ruler  of  your  midheaven  stops  in  your  10th  house,  what  you  don't 
want  to  do  is  get  uppity,  think  you're  above  the  law,  and  forget  that 
everybody  has  someone  he  or  she  has  to  answer  to.  If  you  doubt  any 
of  this,  it  may  interest  you  to  know  that  Richard  Nixon  had  this  same 
planetary  configuration  during  Watergate.  As  for  your  health,  how 
many  times  do  you  have  to  be  told  about  the  evils  of  fat? 


SI 


LEO  %^L-    JULY     23-AUG 

Leos  who  had  all  but  decided  to  pack  up  their  hair-care  and  collagen 
products  and  move  to  Scandinavia,  where  they  could  live  out  their  fan- 
tasies in  peace,  have  decided  not  to  relocate  after  all.  With  Saturn  ret- 
rograde in  your  9th  house,  trips  will  be  delayed  or  canceled.  Could  be 
a  blessing  in  disguise.  One  other  thing:  don't  shrink  from  the  thrill  or 
pain  of  love,  or  from  performing  a  number  you  haven't  dared  perform. 
Get  out  of  your  head  and  into  your  heart.  Your  heart,  by  the  way,  is 
the  organ  you  should  be  focusing  on,  if  you  catch  the  drift. 


your  weekly  horoscope,  call  1-900 -28V- FAIR  on  a  Touch-Tone  phone, 
ninute.  If  you  are  under  18,  you  need  parental  permission. 
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What  is  year  greatest  fear? 

Jerry  Stiller  without  Anne  Meara. 

What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness? 

To  continue  to  perform. 

What  is  your  favorite  occupation? 

Getting  paid  to  act. 

What  is  your  most  marked  characteristic? 

Hollering  at  George  Costanza. 

What  do  yi  u  consider  your  greatest  achievement? 

Marriage  t  id  raising  a  family  while  having  a  career. 

Which  historical  figure  do  you  most  identify  with? 

Eddie  Cantor.  Ik  m  ugh  during  the 

Depression. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  adn. 

Chuck  Feeney,  who  gave  away  mil. 
anonymously. 


From  his  Ed  Sullivan  Show  days  to  his 
current  success  as  Frank  Costanza  on  Seinfeld, 
Jerry  Stiller  has  proved  to  be  the  most 
resilient  of  comedy  stars.  This  month,  he  takes 
five  from  berating  his  hapless  TV  son,  George, 
to  star  in  HBO's  Subway  Stories  and  to  reflect 
here  on  the  joys  of  Eddie  Cantor,  Sherlock 
Holmes,  and  raising  his  real-life  showbiz  family 

Who  is  your  hero  in  real  life? 

Barbara  Buloff,  my  therapist. 

Who  is  your  favorite  hero  of  fiction? 

Sherlock  Holmes  and  Dr.  Watson. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  despise? 

I'm  working  on  it. 

What  is  your  greatest  extravagance? 

Overtipping  the  people  who  love  my  work. 

What  is  your  favorite  journey? 

Jerusalem.  Where  it  all  began. 

What  do  you  consider  the  most  overrated  virtue? 

Saintliness. 

On  what  occasion  do  you  lie? 

When  telling  someone  the  truth  is  too  painful. 

What  do  you  dislike  most  about  your  appearance? 

No  space  between  my  pelvis  and  floating  rib. 
It's  lowered  my  height. 

Which  words  or  phrases  do  you  most  overuse? 

"Fill  me  in." 

What  is  your  greatest  regret? 

My  mother  not  seeing  my  marriage  work  out 
and  my  mother  never  seeing  her  grandkids. 

When  and  where  were  you  happiest? 

At  a  screening  of  Seize  the  Day  in  the  80s. 

What  is  your  most  treasured  possession? 

My  memory. 

Where  would  you  like  to  live? 

Where  I  am  right  now,  but  on  a  higher  floor. 

What  do  you  most  value  in  your  friends? 

That  they  don't  take  me  seriously. 

How  would  you  like  to  die? 

Not  onstage.  It  would  ruin  the  show. 

If  you  were  to  die  and  come  back  as  a  person  or  thing,  what  do  you 
think  it  would  be? 

A  whale. 

If  you  could  choose  what  to  come  back  as,  what  would  it  be? 

Myself,  without  baggage. 

What  is  your  motto? 

Qui  s excuse  s'accuse.  (He  who  excuses  himself 

accuses  himself.) 
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With  all  the  integrity  of  old-world 
craftsmanship,  the  Ralph  Lauren 
Purple  Label  Collection  offers  time- 
less elegance  and  sophistication.  The  finest 
fabrics  are  chosen  for  their  fluid  drape,  subtle 
luster  and  luxurious  texture.  This  results  in  a  very 
personal  collection  of  suits  and  sportswear  that 
convey  confidence  and  strong  character. 
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Goes  on.  And  on.  And  on. 


Estee  Lauder  invents 


Indelible  Lipstick 


Discover  the  lipstick  that  feels 
wonderful  and  won't  come  off  until 
you  want  it  to.  One  effortless 
stroke  delivers  stain-free  color  and 
lip-soothing  ingredients,  including 
Jojoba  Oil,  Vitamin  E  and  Aloe  Vera. 
So— hour  after  hour— your  lipstick 
looks  as  fresh,  feels  as  marvelous  as 
the  moment  it  first  touched  your  lips. 
Impressive?  It's  Indelible.™ 
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Overnight, 

YOUNGER-LOOKING    SKIN    BEGINS 


L AN  CO  M  E 
INNOVATION 
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deeply  within 
\  skin's  surface 
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VISIBLY     REVITALIZING      NIGHT      TREATMENT 

Pro-Vitamin  A  helps  improve  skin's  strength  where  the  signs  of 

AGING  BEGIN.    THIS  EXCLUSIVE  SUPPORT  SYSTEM,    WITH  A    GENTLE  AHA 

ALTERNATIVE,    IMPROVES    SKIN   CLARITY   OVERNIGHT.    AFTER   8   NIGHTS, 

SKIN  TONl    AND   TEXTURl    LOOK  VISIBLY  YOUNGER. 
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PORTRAIT  OF  AN  ACTRESS  |  314 

Starring  in  The  Peacemaker  and  in  Stanley  Kubrick's  first  film 
in  10  years,  Eyes  Wide  Shut,  Nicole  Kidman  shows  Michael 
Shnayerson  that,  while  her  marriage  is  happy,  she's  no  longer  just 
Mrs.  Tom  Cruise.  Photographs  by  Annie  Leibovitz. 

MISSING  INNOCENCE   |  322 

Ever  since  six-year-old  JonBenet  was  found  strangled  and 
bludgeoned  last  Christmas,  her  Colorado  millionaire  parents, 
John  and  Patsy  Ramsey,  have  been  under  suspicion.  Infiltrating  the 
Ramseys'  inner  circle,  the  police  department,  and  the  D.A.'s  office, 
Ann  Louise  Bardach  reveals  the  bizarre  twists  of  the  investigation. 

MEN   IN   BLACK   I  330 

Cathy  Horyn  and  Helmut  Newton  spotlight  the  decade-long 
fashion  partnership  of  Domenico  Dolce  and  Stefano  Gabbana. 

THE  LAST  EXPLORER  |  332 

For  50  years,  famed  explorer  Heinrich  Harrer  kept  hidden  his 
membership  in  Hitler's  SS.  But,  H.  G.  Bissinger  reports, 
a  new  movie  based  on  his  life,  Seven  Years  in  Tibet,  landed  Harrer 
in  dangerous  territory.  Portrait  by  Helmut  Newton. 

RACING   DAMON   |  340 

Bruce  Weber  spotlights  Matt  Damon, 

who's  on  the  fast  track  in  three  big-director  movies. 

'DANCE'   FEVER   I  342 

With  virtually  every  icon  of  the  British  stage  appearing  in  an 
eight-hour,  $13  million  television  adaptation  of  A  Dance  to  the  Music 
of  Time,  Nicholas  Coleridge  predicts  a  revival  of  Anthony  Powell's 
masterwork.  Photographs  by  Michael  Roberts. 

WEEGEE'S  NAKED   EYE   |  346 

Next  month,  the  International  Center  of  Photography  Midtown 
will  be  wall-to-wall  Weegee.  James  Wolcott  examines  the  1940s  crime 
photographer's  affinity  for  the  underbelly  of  New  York. 

NO  ONE  BUT  NORELL  I  354 

On  the  25th  anniversary  of  his  death,  Laura  Jacobs  recalls  Seventh 
Avenue's  first  fashion  icon,  Norman  Norell,  whose  sequined  sheaths 
and  designer  perfume  made  him  New  York's  answer  to  Paris. 


Special  Report 


THE   NEW   ESTABLISHMENT    1997   I  139 

V.F.  s  third  annual  list  ranks  the  50  most  powerful  players  of  the 
Information  Age,  while  Annie  Leibovitz  gets  an  exclusive  group 
portrait  in  Sun  Valley,  Idaho.  Illustrations  by  Tim  Sheaffer. 
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FAIRY  TALES  CAN   COME  TRUE...  |  204 

As  a  new  film  recalls  Britain's  1920  "fairy  photograph"  hoax, 
Christopher  Hitchens  spots  the  latest  supernatural  fad. 

ME,   MYSELF,  AND  I    I  212 

In  seminars  and  literary  journals,  "creative  nonfiction"  writers  are 
tearing  off  their  clothes  and  showing  us  where  it  hurts.  The  greatest 
pain,  argues  James  Wolcott,  comes  from  reading  their  prose. 

FRAN   LEBOWITZ  ON   RACE   I  220 

Well-intentioned  white  people  discuss  what  it  means  to  be  black, 
when  they  really  should  ask  what  it  means  to  be  white. 

RETURN   TO  THE   KILLING   FIELDS   I  226 

With  tanks  rolling  through  Phnom  Penh,  Sydney  H.  Schanberg  finds 
that  Pol  Pot's  show  trial  could  signal  fresh  terror  for  Cambodia. 

CAMERAS  COURAGEOUS   I  252 

Pulitzer  Prize-winning  combat  photographer  Horst  Faas's  photo 
anthology  honors  colleagues  who  didn't  come  home.  David 
Halberstam  remembers  the  bravery.  Portrait  by  Jonathan  Becker. 

HALL  OF   FAME    I  258 

Sebastian  Junger  nominates  intrepid  captain  Linda  Greenlaw, 
a  heroine  of  The  Perfect  Storm.  Portrait  by  Nigel  Parry. 

BAD  TROUBLE   IN   THE   BIG  WEST   |  260 

In  his  final  book,  J.  Anthony  Lukas  revives  a  murder  case 
that  gripped  the  turn-of-the-century  American  West. 

Vanities 

TOBEY  OR   NOT  TOBEY  I  299 

Herb  Ritts  sets  the  gold  standard;  lost  in  space   the  Washington 
Universe;  George  Wayne  focuses  on  Francesco  Scavullo. 
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SHREVE  &  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO'S  JEWELER  SINCE  1852 

•MSI  &  CRANT  '  sAN  FRANCISCO  '  (415)  421-2600  ■  (800)  5-SHREVE 
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A  Division  of  Whaling  Industries    650  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10019    212.245.0830    800.22 
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5 199/  G.H.  Buss  I  Co,  a  Phillips-Van  tan  Compn 


A  Division  ol  Whaling  Industries    650  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10019    212.245.0830    800.222  j 
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FINE  JEWELERS 


The  Shops  at  Gainey  Ranch,  7704  East  Doubletree  Ranch  Roao,  Scottsdale,  Arizona 

800.407  ( 
SmithFine@aol.com 


A  Division  of  Whaling  Industries    650  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10019    212.245.0830    800.22 
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AV  E  DA 

the  art  and  science  of  pure  flower  and  plant  essences 


Start   Over.  >> 


r*  n  •    i     i  r.    ti  j      •         a  ~t  «,  «!„;„  mmmnn  spnse   but  it's  true-the  smallest  decisions  make  a  differ- 

Call  it  the  butterfly  theory,  domino  effect  or  plain  common  sense,  uu. 

ence.  Even  the  products  you  choose. 

I.        i  i-       i  l   •     u    ~  ~„A  wr,.ir  *niriK  rise   But  we  also  do  things  (and  don't)  that  you 

Aveda  will  make  your  skin  glow,  your  hair  shine  and  your  spirits  rise.  DUI  ™  fnrminn  methods  ond 

don't  see-like  reduce  petrochemicals,  synthetics  and  packaging.  Support  organic  farming  methods  and 
indigenous  cultures.  And  refuse  animal  ingredients  and  testing. 

Start  changing  your  world-one  decision  at  a  time.  And  see  yourself  reborn. 


888  288  0007/www.aveda.com 

spas:  Jamaica  stores:  Toronto/Florence 


New  openings. 


Think   Positive  .  >  >  ! 

Start  with  new  Aveda  Makeup.  Real  beauty  plus  responsibility  and  skin-loving  plant  ingredients.  Minus  as  many   J 
synthetics  and  petrochemicals  as  possible. 

Consider  what  you  put  on  your  face,  and  how  it  affects  you  and  the  planet.  (We  did.)  So  we  spell  out  whai 
and  isn't  [-]  in  our  products.  And  reduced  packaging,  right  down  to  our  new  Envirometal  Compact  .  It  migh 
tain  your  soda  can-because  it's  at  least  80%  recycled  beverage  cans,  saved  from  landfills. 

See  how  the  power  of  positive  thinking  can  make  you  look  and  feel  more  beautiful.  Think  Aveda. 


AV  E  DA 

the  art  and  science  of  pure  flower  and  plant  essences" 


Eat  Your    Lipstick. >> 


JGo  on,  you've  done  it  before.  Think  about  it-every  time  you  kiss,  sip  latte  or  lick  your  lips,  you  ingest  lipstick.  And 

perhaps  animal  fats,  petroleum  ana  paraffin  waxes. 

Unless  it's  Aveda  lip  color.  Enriched  with  plant  waxes  and  plant  oils  such  as  jojoba  and  castor.  And  a  blend  of 

peppermint,  anise,  cinnamon  and  basil-not  synthetic  aromas. 


888  288  0007/ www.aveda.com 

New  openings,  spas:  Jamaica  stores:  Toronto/Florence 


To 


It'll  make  you  feel  good-apply  Chakra"'1  Pure-fume™  aromas.  These  seven  scents  of  self  are  inspired  by  the 
traditional  belief  in  the  body's  energy  centers.  Feel  the  pure  flower  and  plant  aromas  work  wonders  on  your 
and  body-if  not  your  root  center.  Because  only  plants  have  such  complex  compositions  and  transforming  properfh 

Take  care  of  yourself  without  the  environmental  costs  of  conventional  scents.  Chakra  Pure-fume  aromas,  cleanse 
and  moisturizers. 


AV  E  DA 

the  art  and  science  of  pure  flower  and  plant  essences7' 
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Practice   Safe   Scents. >> 

Find  scents  of  pleasure-without  risk   Inspirifu™  arornas  (like  all  our  Pure-fume™  aromas)  are  pure  flower  and  plant 

essences,  not  synthetic  duplicates.  Inspired  by  cultures  that-like  us-applied  the  active, 

therapeutic  benefits  of  plant  aromas. 

These  modern  takes  on  the  ancient  art  of  aroma  can  exhilarate,  calm  and  nurture.  In  short,  they  do  more  than 

smell  good.  They  make  you  feel  better.  With  less  impact  on  the  Earth. 

Release  Pure-fume  aromas-for  your  life  and  body.  Enjoy  safe  scents. 


AV  E  DA 

the  art  and  science  of  pure  flower  and  plant  essences 


888  288  0007/www.aveda. 
New  openings.  Spas:  Jamaica   Stores:   TofOnto/Floren 
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Find    Direction  .  >> 

Now  you  know  what  makes  us  different  There's  one  more  thing-you  can't  find  us  just  anywhere. 

You  can  find  us  at  an  Aveda  Concept  Salon™,  where  every  expert  service  begins  with  a  stress-relieving  massag 
And  ends  with  a  makeup  touch-up.  Try  Aveda  Spas-where  natural  beauty  is  coaxed  from  within,  using 
plant-derived  treatments  and  innovative,  soul-soothing  methods.  And  for  a  complete  line  of  Aveda  products  and 
information  on  living,  come  to  an  Aveda  Environmental  Lifestyle  Store  near  you. 


Soy  ink  on  10%  post-consumer  paper.  Processed  elementally  chlorine-free.  Recyclable  in  mixed  paper  facilities.  Aveda  does  not  conduct  animal  testing 
©  1997  Ayadn  (ViMwoKf 
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SCARVES    &   TIES.    BED    &    BATH.   WALLCOVERING    &    DECORATIVE    FABRICS. 
1  .800. 331. ECHO.    E-MAIL:    DRESSUP@ECHODESIGN.COM. 
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LANAMARKS 


I  lie  Savoir-Faire  Collection  designed  by  Lana  J.Marks.  Available  in  alligator,  ostrich,  and  lizard  in  70  colours. 

IANA  MARKS,  645  Madison  Avenue  (between  59&^0th  Stre^  New  York  10022, 1-212-355-6135 

I  ANA  MARKS,  223  Sunset  Avenue,  ^^^^M0^b3348O,  1-561-655-3155 
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Uniquely  GemLok  .  Often  imitated.  Never  duplicate 

The  finest  gemstones,  set  in  18K  yellow  gold  and  platinum.  Accept  c 
the  original...  all  pieces  brand  identified-  GemLok®. 

For  your  nearest  GemLok9  jeweler,  call  800-221-1299 
in  N.Y.,  800-442-4210. 
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RANG  &OLUFSEN 


Come  Play. 

Reach  toward  BeoSound  4( 
Glass  doors  silently  whisk  a 
while  a  soft  light  washes 
your  musical  choices  as  i 
say...  come  play. 

One  touch  and  your  fav< 
music  begins.  Isn't  it  ama 
how  so  much  sound  can  c 
from  such  a  compact  speal 

Now  relax  and  let  your  ; 

command  come  from  your  I 

chair,  and  your  powerful,  ' 
simple  Beo4  remote  contrc 

Call  800.284.BANG 


Please  Note.  This  fall's  luxurious  names  include:  Lana  Marks;  GemLok*;  Bang  &  Olufsen;  Jaeger  LeCoultre  and  i 


Another  time,  another  face. 
Reverso  Duo. 


Reverso.  Avant- 
garde  since  1931. 
reverso  duo  -  the 
double  pleasure  of 
owning  two  watches 
in  one.  Simply 
revolve  the  case, 
and  a  new  watch 
keeps  track  of  your 
time.  two  back- 
to-back  dials,  two 
time-zones.  powered 
by  a  sincle.  manually 
wound  movement. 
Look  forward  to  the 
time  ahead,  or  turn 
again  to  the  time 
of  your  thoughts, 
a  watch  as  versatile 
as  you  are,  invented 
and  made  by  the 
master-watchmakers 
of  jaeger-lecoultre 
in  the  authentic  art 
deco  style  of  the 
legendary  reverso. 


«Jaeger-leCoultre> 


The  reverso  Duo's 
case  swivels  to 
reveal  another 
watch,  where  a 
24-hour  hand  tells 
the  global  traveler 
whether  it's  a.m. 
or  p.m.  in  the  second 
time-zone.  gold 
hands  match  the  case 
in  the  18-carat  gold 

VERSION. 


Special  Retrospective  Exhibition 


"Rendez-Vous  at  the  heart  of  time" 

Jaeger-leCoultre  invites  you  to  attend  the  exhibition  "Rendez-Vous  at  the  heart  of  time," 

an  historical  collection  of  jaeger-lecoultre  timepieces  from  the  turn  of  the  century  to 

the  present.  this  exhibition  can  be  viewed  at  the  tourneau  time  machine  in  new  york,  ny 

from  June  12  -  July  14, 1997.  For  more  information  about  this  exhibition  or  for  a  free  copy  of 

The  manufacture's  book  of  timepieces,"  PLEASE  CALL  1-800-JLC-TIME 


A  portrait  of 

Jack  Kennedy 

never  seen 

before 


I 


In  a  book  that  will  touch  and 

surprise  you,  Gunilla  von  Post  breaks 

decades  of  silence  to  tell  the  story  of 

the  transcendent,  heartbreaking  love 

she  shared  with  the  young  John  F. 

Kennedy.  From  1953  to  1958,  the 

beautiful  Swedish  aristocrat  and  the 

charming  U.S.  senator  carried  on  a  love 

affair  that  spanned  the  Atlantic  Ocean 

and  survived  the  ever-present  threat 

of  public  exposure.  In  Love,  Jack, 

that  affair  is  described  at  last  in 

poignant,  aching  detail. 

Loue,  jack  restores  the  cherished 

image  of  Kennedy  as  a  man  filled  with 

a  love  of  life,  passion,  and  tenderness — 

reminding  us  that  sometimes  the 

greatest  love  stories  are  spun  not  in 

fiction,  but  in  real  life. 


AT  BOOKSTORES  EVERYWHERE 


hup:/,  www.randomhouse.com/ 
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From  the  bestselling  author 

of  Three  Blind  Mice — 

revealing  portraits  of  the 

men  who  would  rule 

the  information  age 


KEN  AULETTA 


THE 
HIGHWAYMEN 

WARRIORS    OF    THE 

INFORMATION 

SUPERHIGHWAY 

Bill  Gates,  Ted  Turner, 

Rupert  Murdoch,  Michael  Eisner, 

John  Malone,  Sumner  Redstone, 

and  others 

"For  those  who  haven't  kept 

abreast  of  what's  been 

happening  in  the  big-bucks 

communications  world,  here's 

an  ideal  way  to  catch  up." 

— Publishers  Weekly 
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Ask  a  Dermatologist 

about  the  new  way  to 


■ 


the  way  your  skin  looks! 

By  Linda  K.  Franks,  M.D. 


ALLER 


IME-O 


lution 


HOW  CAN  A  DERMATOLOGIST  MAKE  MY  SKIN  LOOK  YOUNGER? 

Dermatologists  use  in-office  hydroxy  acid  mini-peels  to  revitalize  the  look 
of  skin.  They're  sometimes  called  "lunchtime  peels".  But  I  tell  my  patients, 
that's  just  part  of  the  job.  It's  essential  to  continue  the  process  at  home. 

HOW  DOES  TIME-OFF  REVITALIZER  WORK? 

Time-Off  Revitalizer  from  Almay  is  one  of  the  best  new  weapons  we 
have  to  fight  the  signs  of  skin  aging.  It  contains  a  blend  of  two  of  the  most 
advanced  hydroxies,  that  work  together  to  "wake  up"  the  skin.  Dull  tired 
skin  is  replaced  with  skin  that  looks  fresher  and  newer.  Younger. 

WILL  I  REALLY  SEE  A  DIFFERENCE  IN  MY  SKIN? 
HOW  LONG  WILL  IT  TAKE? 

Time-Off  works  with  a  16%  concentration  of  hydroxies,  undiluted  by 
waxes  and  heavy  oils.  You'll  see  results  in  just  one  week.  And  the  results 
continue,  the  longer  you  use  it.  In  four  weeks,  fine  lines  are  visibly 
diminished.  And  in  eight  weeks,  uneven  skintones  are  improved. 

HOW  CAN  I  BE  SURE  IT'S  GENTLE? 

Time-Off  Revitalizer  is  gentle  enough  even  for  sensitive  skin.  It's 
formulated  at  a  non-irritating  pH  level  and  is  hypo-allergenic  and 
fragrance-free.  In  the  Almay  Cosmetics  Section. 
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The  Best  and  the  Brightest 


n  the  Harvard  class  of  1955  were  three 

remarkable  young  men:  David  Halber- 

stum.  Sydney  H.  Schanberg.  and  J.  An- 
thony Lukas.  All  would  go  on  to  work 

for  The  New  York  Times  and  all  would 

win  Pulitzer  Prizes,  journalism's  highest 

recognition  of  excellence.  And  all  three, 
along  with  another  Pulitzer  winner.  H.  G. 
Bissinger,  have  work  in  this  issue. 

Halberstam  won  his  Pulitzer  in  1964  for 
his  New  York  Times  reporting  from  Vietnam. 
In  "Cameras  Courageous."  on  page  252,  he 
unveils  the  latest  project  of  a  celebrated  chum 
from  the  early  days  of  the  Vietnam  War,  pho- 
tographer Horst  Faas— who  won  two  Pulit- 
zers for  his  work  in  battle.  Faas  has  a  new  book 
out  this  fall.  Requiem,  which  pays  homage 
to  his  colleagues  who  weren't  so  lucky— 
the  photographers  who  died  recording  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Schanberg  also  received  his  Pulitzer  for  war  reporting.  His 
coverage  of  the  fall  of  Phnom  Penh  in  1975  became  the  basis 
for  The  Killing  Fields,  the  Oscar-winning  film  starring  Sam  Wa- 
terston.  Schanberg  returned  to  Cambodia  to  file  his  dispatch 
on  page  226.  about  the  July  trial  of  Pol  Pot  and  the  fresh 
conflict  that  has  ripped  through  the  nation— a  story  all  the 
more  tragic  for  the  familiar  echoes  it  contains. 

Bissinger.  a  V.F.  contributing  editor,  earned  his  Pulitzer  in 
1987.  having  spent  two  and  a  half  years  investigating  corrup- 
tion in  the  courts  for  Tlie  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  His  subject  this 
month.  Heinrich  Harrer.  whom  he  profiles  on  page  332.  is  one 
of  the  last  great  explorers  of  the  20th  century.  To  say  Harrer's 
life  reads  like  fiction  is  an  understatement.  He  was  with  the  first 
group  to  conquer  the  Eiger's  "Murder  Wall."  In  1939.  while  on 


a  mountaineering  expedition,  he  was  impr 
oned  in  India  by  the  British.  After  almc 
five  years  in  confinement,  he  escaped  ai 
trekked  for  nearly  two  years  until  he  reach* 
Lhasa.  Tibet.  There  he  met.  and  for  sever 
months  tutored,  a  young  boy,  the  Dalai  Lam 
Harrer's  growing  fame  brought  with 
a  revelation  that  has  shattered  his  publ 
image:  as  a  young  man  in  German-domin; 
ed  Austria,  he  became  a  member  of  Hit  lei 
SS,  in  order  to  become  a  skiing  and  spoi 
instructor  for  an  SS  unit.  His  exploits,  whii 
he  described— minus  the  Nazi  bit— in  the  nc 
classic  Seven  Years  in  Tibet,  have  become  ti 
basis  for  a  film  of  the  same  name,  starrii 
Brad  Pitt,  which  is  being  released  next  mont 
Lukas  was  a  two-time  Pulitzer  winner.  I 
won  his  first  in  1968  for  a  New  York  Tim 
story  about  the  drug-related  murder  of  a  Connecticut  teena 
er.  The  second  he  received  in  1986  for  his  book  Comnt 
Ground,  which  detailed  the  traumatic  effect  of  school  desegi 
gat  ion  on  three  Boston  families.  Lukas,  who  took  his  own  1 
in  June,  combined  enormous  empathy  with  the  most  exacti 
standards  of  accuracy  and  fairness.  As  demonstrated  on  pa 
260  by  the  excerpt  of  his  forthcoming  book.  Big  Trouble,  abo 
the  1905  murder  of  a  former  governor  of  Idaho— an  assassin 
tion  that  shook  the  new  American  West— he  also  had  the  lit 
ary  talents  of  a  born  storyteller.  It  is  both  a  sorrow  and 
honor  to  have  Tony  Lukas's  final  work  in  our  pages. 
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Just  Kidman 


Nicole  1  iphcd  in  a  1926  Bugatti  Brescia. 

weai  mamoto,  and  diamond  earrings 

!  ;  ring  role  in  Stanley  Kubrick's 

i  fair.  Husband  Tom  Cruise 
Iwi  two  children,  Connor 

two  minutes  from 
m  is  bema  shot 


ON  THE  COVE  I 

Nicole  Kidman's 

hair  by  Odile  Gil  i 

Makeup  by  Kiki 

Savrani.  Styled  b< 

Nicoletta  Santorw 

Hair  products  from 

Makeup  from  Cha' 

Props  styled  by  Sasi 

Schvterdt.  Photogn' 

exclusively  for  V.F. 

Annie  Leibovitz  at  t 

farmhouse  of  Vanes: 

Virginia  Woolfs  sisl< 

in  East  Sussex.  Engi 
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There's* 

a  serial 

killer 

who's 

closer 

than  you 

ever 

imagined.... 


jLou  thought 

the  family 

was  the  safest 

place  of  all. 

Or  is  it 

just  a 

state  of  mind? 
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Contributor 


"If  you  were  to  print  all  my  thoughts  and  emotions,"  says  contributing  photograpl  J 
Helmut  Newton,  "your  subscribers  would  cancel  their  subscriptions."  A  typical  comnr 
from  the  ever  colorful  Newton,  who  was  born  in  Berlin,  is  a  citizen  of  Australia,  anc; 
in  Monaco.  Newton's  favorite  V.F.  shoot  was  of  Margaret  Thatcher  in  June  1991, 1 
he'll  photograph  virtually  anyone.  "I  like  criminals.  I  like  politicians.  I  like  florists, 
all  kinds  of  people."  In  this  issue,  Newton  photographs  designers  Dolce  and  Gabbi 
and  Heinrich  Harrer  (above,  right),  the  former  Nazi  who  once  tutored  the  Dalai  LI 


For  Nicholas  Coleridge, 

the  television  adaptation  of 

Anthony  Powell's  A  Dance 

to  the  Music  of  Time  was  long 

overdue.  Coleridge,  who  evaluates 

the  production  on  page  342, 

has  read  the  entire  Powell  series 

eight  times.  The  managing 

director  of  Conde  Nast  magazines 

in  Britain,  Coleridge  is  also  a 

novelist.  His  book  With  Friends 

Like  These  will  be  published 

next  month  by  Thomas  Dunne 

for  St.  Martin's  Press. 


Long  known  for  her  foreign- 
affairs  reporting,  contributing  editor 
Ann  Louise  Bardach  returns  to  her 
crime-reporter  roots  with  this  month's 
investigation  into  the  murder  of 
JonBenet  Ramsey.  Bardach  has  written 
several  memorable  crime  pieces, 
including  V.F.  s  three-part  series 
"The  Murder  Hustle."  Still,  how  can 
she  move  so  easily  between  crime 
and  politics?  "They're  basically  the 
same  thing,"  Bardach  says.  "The 
only  difference  is  that  criminals 
usually  get  caught." 


CONTINUED    ON     PAGE    88 
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ME  SECRET  STORY 

BEHIND  A  VERY 

PUBLIC  LIFE 


Rage 

FOR 

Fame 

THE     ASCENT    OF 

Clare  Bocthe 
Lice 

Sylvia  Jukes  Morris 

A  brilliant  biography  that  reveals 

more  than  has  ever  been  known 

about  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 

women  of  our  century.  From  her 

countless  affairs  with  such  luminaries 

as  Bernard  Baruch,  Conde  Nast  and 

Henry  Luce  to  her  careers  as  Vanity  Fair 

editor,  renowned  playwright  and  U.S. 

congresswoman,  Clare  Boothe  Luce 

wanted  everything.  And  got  it. 

"Her  technique  was  simple: 
aim  for  the  top." 

—  Helen  Lawrenson 

A  Selection  of  the  Book-of-the-Month 

RANDOM  $k  HOUSE 

http://www.randomhouse.com/ 
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Four  years  ago, 

Laura  Jacobs  began 

deconstructing  supermodels 

in  Tlie  Modem  Review. 

Since  then  she's  written 

Barbie  in  Fashion,  a  history 

of  the  famous  doll,  and 

The  Art  of  Haute  Couture.  Now 

a  V.F.  contributor,  Jacobs 

profiles  designer  Norman 

Norell  on  page  354. 

She  notes  that  the  designer's 

perfume,  Norell,  sold 

particularly  well  at  Lord  & 

Taylor,  where  Jacobs 

worked  during  college. 


Before  photographer 
Bruce  Weber  met  Matt 
Damon,  he  called 
Gus  Van  Sant  to  find 
out  what  the  young  actor 
was  really  like  (Van  Sant 
had  just  finished  directing 
the  actor  in  Good  Will 
Hunting).  But  by  the  tima 
Van  Sant  returned  the 
call,  Damon  had  already 
arrived  for  his  photo  shoo 
at  Weber's  home  on  Lonji 
Island.  "There  I  was,  sittil 
with  Matt  and  asking  Gu 
what  he's  really  like."  Weber  is  currently  at  work  on  an  exhibition  which  opens  next 
month  at  London's  National  Portrait  Gallery,  and  an  accompanying  book,  Brandeu 
Youth  and  Other  Stories,  which  will  be  published  by  Bulfinch  Press. 


"I've  had  a  nomadic  career," 

says  contributor  H.G.  Bissinger, 

who  has  worked  for  the  Ledger-Star 

in  Virginia,  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 

Press,  and  Tlie  Philadelphia  Inquirer— 

where,  in  1987,  he  won  a  Pulitzer 

for  his  reporting  on  the  city's  court 

system.  Philadelphia  is  also  the 

backdrop  for  A  Prayer  for  the  City, 

Bissinger's  forthcoming  book  about 

Mayor  Ed  Rendell.  Bissinger 

says  Rendell  possesses  "everything 

we  want  in  a  politician,  but  rarely 

get— he's  filled  with  heart  and 

human  soul."  A  Prayer  for  the  City 

will  be  published  by  Random 

House  in  January. 

CONTINUED    ON    PAGE    92 
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fBOMKevyn 
Aucoin... 

The  last  word 
on  beauty. 


KEVYN  AUCOIN 

Finally,  the  worlds  top  makeup 
artist  puts  his  legendary  techniques 
at  your  fingertips  in  the  most  easy- 
to-use  beauty  guide  ever  written. 
Packed  with  step-by-step  drawings 
and  celebrity  faces  demonstrating 
Kevyn's  hottest  looks,  MAKING 
FACES  shows  you  how  to  make 
magic  with  the  full  range  of  today's 
glorious  colors,  textures  and  styles. 


MAKE  KEVYN'S  MOST 
FABULOUS  FACES  YOURS! 

Glamourous:  Your  lipstick 
says  it  all.  See  page   6  l . 

Softness:  For  the  secret  colors 

that  create  this  beautifully  fresh 

look,  see  PAGE    6  5. 

The  Bombshell:  You'll  love  the 

instant  impact  of  the  eyeshadow 

technique  on  page    125. 


•  240  color  photos  of  celebrities  and  others 

•  Oversized  9"xl2"  hardcover 

•  160  stunning  pages 

TO  ORDER 

Send  check  or  money  order  for  $24.95*— 

discounted  from  the  cover  price  of  $29.95  — 

plus  $3.99  S&H  to: 

The  Conde  Nasf  Collection 

Box  10214,  Dept.  735035-273 

Des  Moines,  IA  50336 

OR,  FOR  CREDIT  CARD  ORDESS  ONLY 

CALL  TOLL- FREE 

1-800-426-9922 

•PLEASE  ADD  SALES  TAX  IN  CA,  CO,  GA,  IA,  IL,  KY,  MA,     '     Nl 
NY,  OH   ALLOW  UP  TO  4  WEEKS  FOR  DELIVERY 
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J.  Anthony  Lukas  began 

his  career  as  a  reporter  for 

the  Baltimore  Sun  and 

TfieNew  York  Times.  Eventually 

he  won  two  Pulitzer  Prizes.  The 

first,  in  1968,  was  for  his  reporting 

on  the  death  of  a  Connecticut 

teenager.  The  second,  in  1986,  was 

for  Common  Ground,  his  book  about 

Boston's  school- desegregation 

effort.  In  his  new  book,  Big  Trouble 

(excerpted  on  page  260),  Lukas 

focuses  on  the  murder  of  former 

Idaho  governor  Frank  Steunenberg 

in  1905.  Lukas  had  just  completed 

the  book  when  he  committed 

suicide  on  June  5. 


Sebastian  Junger's 

nominee  for  this  month's 

Hall  of  Fame,  Linda  Greenlaw, 

is  a  heroine  in  The  Perfect 

Storm,  his  best-selling  book 

about  a  fishing  boat  lost  at  sea 

in  1991.  Junger  was  then 

working  as  a  tree  trimmer  in 

Massachusetts.  He  had  been 

planning  a  book  on  dangerous 

jobs  when  the  storm  hit,  and 

what  he  thought  might  be 

one  chapter  became  the  book. 

Junger,  who  now  lives  in 

New  York,  recently  bought 

a  boat  of  his  own:  a 

26 -foot  sloop,  which  he 

keeps  on  Cape  Cod. 

CONTINUED    ON    PAGE    96 


"They  look  so  idiotically 

simple,  but  they  took  me  forever," 

Tim  Sheaffer  says  of  the  ink  illustrations 

that  accompany  this  month's  New 

Establishment  list.  Sheaffer's  drawings 

often  go  through  dozens  of  drafts. 

Eventually  he  picks  a  head  from  this  one, 

a  leg  from  that  one,  and  cobbles  them 

together.  Sheaffer  blames  this  process  on 

his  own  "neuroses,"  confessing,  'Tm 

just  about  the  least  Zen  person  I  know." 

His  huge,  three-by-four-foot  original 

illustrations,  he  claims,  are  proof. 

"They're  scary— covered  in  tape,  glue, 

dust  bunnies,  and  any  other  junk  that's 

floating  around  my  apartment." 
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HERE  COMES  A  TIME 

When  nothing  can  be  too  perfect 

or  too  beautiful  or  too  rare  or  too  personal 

The  rings  of  Jean  Schlumberger. 

For  a  woman  who  is  cherished. 


*"*&; 


In  eighteen  karat  gold  with  diamonds, 
"Sixteen  Stones"  ring,  $5,175.  "Pave  X"  ring, 
$3,975.  "Six  Rows"  ring,  $4,350. 


Tiffany  &  Co. 

FOR  TIFFANY  STORE  LO<    ^TIONS  . 
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Vail.  Fabulous 
skiing  optional 

Skiing's  not  the  only  game  in 
town  when  you  stay  at  the 
Sonnenalp  Resort  of  Vail.  As 
Vail's  premier  hotel  and  spa,  we 
offer  a  winter  alpine  package 
designed  for  the  ultimate  in 
flexibility  and  luxury.  For  more 
information  call  1-800-654-8312. 


/onnenalp  Re/ort 

of  Vail 

Gemiillichkeit  and  Elegance  in  the  Rockies 

20  Vail  Road  •  Vail,  Colorado  81657 

1-800-654-8312  •  970-476-5656 

970-476-1639  fax 

http://vail.net/sonnenalp 

sonnenalp@vail.net 
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Witty,  bawdy  and  often  surprising, 
here  are  hundreds  of  delicious  stories 
about  how  we  name  the  foods  we  eat: 
the  goddess  that  haunts  every  bowl 
of  cereal,  the  drunken  brawl  that 
led  to  loLiter  Newburg,  the  linguistic 
mistakes  that  gave  us  peaj  and 
cherries,  the  naughty  joke  inside 
every  loaf  of  pumpernickel.  Call  it  an 
eat-amological  delight! 

For  credit  card  orders,  call  toll-free 

300-426-9922 

Or  send  your  name  and  add: ",-,  with  check  or 
money  order  for  $  1 6.00*—  20%  off  the  cover  price 
of  S20-plus  $3.00  each  Foi 
The  Conde  I 
P.O.Box  l0214,Depi 

Des  Moines,  IA  50Jo6 
■Please  add  applicable  sales  tax  in  CA.  CO,  GA,  IA,  IL,  •  ■ 
NJ,  NY,  OH  Allow  up  to  4  weeks  fot  delivery 
!6CCCC€Ct.CCCCCCCg«i€<ieC€CC:CC€«.fe««e«^" 
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Fran  Lebowitz  is 

the  author  of  two  books 

of  essays,  Metropolitan 

Life  and  Social  Studies,  both  of 

which  are  currently  available 

in  Tlie  Fran  Lebowitz  Reader 

(Vintage),  and  a  children's  book, 

Mr.  Chas  and  Lisa  Sue  Meet 

the  Pandas  (Knopf).  She  is 

presently  at  work  on  a  novel 

entitled  Exterior  Signs  of  Wealth, 

to  be  published  by  Knopf 

within  the  century. 


Cambodia  is  a  passion  for 
Sydney  H.  Schanberg,  who  chronicles 
the  rise  and  fall  of  Pol  Pot  on  page 
226.  His  reporting  on  the  torn  country 
earned  him  a  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1976, 
and  his  memoir,  Vie  Death  and  Life  of 
Dith  Pran,  was  the  basis  for  Tlie  Killing 
Fields.  Since  then  Schanberg  has  returnee 
to  Cambodia  several  times.  "I  go 
with  excitement  and  dread,"  he  says. 
"Each  time  I  come  away  shattered." 


Contributing  editor 

James  Wolcott,  who  assesses  the  life 

of  Weegee  on  page  346  and 

memoir  chic  on  page  212,  admits  that 

chronicling  his  own  traumas  would 

be  a  tall  order.  "I'm  distrustful  of 

memory,"  he  says.  "I  can't  reconstruct 

conversations  I  had  five  years  ago." 

Still,  Wolcott  understands  why  authors 

find  memoirs  so  alluring.  "I  once 

joked,  in  an  article,  that  I  was 

currently  at  work  on  my  memoir,  Crabcakes:  Memoirs  of  a  Maryland 

Boyhood,"  he  recalls.  "Never  in  my  life  did  I  get  so  many  editors 

and  agents  calling  up,  asking,  'When  can  I  see  it?'!" 


Michael  Roberts  jumped 

at  the  chance  to  photograph 

the  illustrious  cast  of 

A  Dance  to  the  Music  of  Time. 

Before  that,  Roberts  had 

been  designing  costumes  for 

Peter  Shaffer's  play  The 

Royal  Hunt  of  the  Sun  in  Tangier. 

Now  Roberts  has  met  two  of 

his  idols:  Paul  Bowles,  who 

wrote  the  music  for  Shaffer's 

play,  and  A  Dance  to 

the  Music  of  Time  star  Alan 

Bennett— who,  in  his  don 

costume,  looked  "extremely 

un  -Alan  -Bennett-1  ike." 
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Dazzling  White 


NOW  A  BLEACHING  GEL 
AND  TOOTHPASTE  IN  ONE. 

BREAKTHROUGH  PRODUCT  BLEACHES  TEETH  WHITER,  FASTER. 


Easy  to  use.  Simply  brush  your  teeth. 
Rembrandt  Dazzling  White"  is  a  brush-in 
formula  that  is  recommended  by  dentists 
for  at-home  use.  It  can  safely 
lighten  teeth  to  a  natural  white  color. 
Dazzling  White  has  more  whitening  power 
than  any  other  toothpaste*. 

BEFORE  AFTER** 


THE  FIRST  BRUSH-IN,  AT-HOME  Af&<i  ^* 

HI  BACHING  SYSTEM  &  TOOTHPASTE  IN  ONE      y^Tv^ 

Ml  m  HI  IK  HESYOt  K  lit  III  Wlllim  IN  *'AII  K1.  Vc/>v 


DAZZLING  WHITE 


ORK.INAL   hl.AVOK 


In  addition,  this  unique  formula  contains 
fluoride  and  peroxide  to  fight  cavities 
and  promote  healthy  teeth  and  gums. 

Backed  by  a  money-back  guarantee 
if  you're  not  completely  satisfied, 
as  are  all  Rembrandt  products. 


PROFESSIONAL  TIP! 

FOR  THE  TOTAL  RANGE 
OF  REMBRANDT  BLEACHING  RESULTS 
CALL  1-800-548-3663 
FOR  A  DENTIST  IN  YOUR  AREA. 


REMBRANDT 


Call  us  at  1-800-548-3663  for  a  retail  outlet  nearest  you  or  visit  us  at  www.rembrandt.com 

•If  your  teeth  afe  yellowish/brownish,  but  we,e  once  white,  you're  a  good  a lab       Resull    may  vary  i  lependml  upon  patient  and  the  type  and  extent  of  discoloratjo 


AVAILABLE  AT  FINE  STORES,  INCLUDING: 

•  ARBOR  •  BARTELL  DRUG  •  BUD'S  •  CALDOR'S  •  CITY  ::,.<<  6METIC  CENTER  •  COST  CUTTERS  •  CVS  PHARMACY  •  DILLON 

S»  DRUG  EMPORIUM.  DRUG  FAIR- DUANERP\:':   •  EC1  '       !  WAY  FOOD  •  FRED  MEYER  •  FRUTH  PHARMACY  •  FRY'S  FOOD  •  GEN( 


A&P  •  ALBERTSON'S  •  APPLES 
OUNT  DRUGMART  •  DOMINICK 

GIANT  EAGLE  •  GRAND  UNION  •  HE.  BUTT  •  HAPPY  HARRY  •  HEINENS  •  HU( 
EDIC  DRUG  •  PHARMOR  •  PHARMHOUSE  •  PUBLIX  •  RALPH'S  •  REVCO  •  ROUNDY  ■- 
TARGET  •  THRIFTY  PAYLESS  •  VALUE  DRUG  •  VENTURE  •  VO!> 


GENOVESE 
IRES  •  K&B  •  KING  SOOPERS  •  LONG'S  DRUG  •  MAY'S  DRUG  •  ME1JER 
!     »  RX  PLACE  •  SAFEWAY  •  SMITH'S  FOOD  k  DRUG  •  SNYDER  •  SHOP-RITE 

,  .    IMS  •  W  K.MAN'S  •  WALDBAUMS  •  WINN  DIXIE 
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Croup  Dynamic 


ix  months  ago,  when  we  put 
together  our  team  of  report- 
ers and  writers  for  this  year's 
New  Establishment,  we  had 
no    idea    how    difficult    it 
would  be  to  ever  get  them 
all  in  the  same  room.  If  Maureen  Orth  wasn't 
on  the  trail  of  Andrew  Cunanan  for  her  explo- 
sive September-issue  story,  she  was  giving  inter- 
views to  other  members  of  the  press  about  his 
cross-country  murder  spree.  Suzanna  Andrews 
took  off  a  month  to  finish  a  cover  story  for  New 
York  magazine.  Alan  Deutschman  managed  to 
find  time  to  fly  out  to  Silicon  Valley  only  in  between  assign- 
ments for  GQ.   Lynn  Moloney  was  wrapping  up  her  job  at 
Conde  Nast's  on-line  magazine,  epicurious,  before  heading  off  to 
Harvard  Business  School.  Kim  Masters  was  holding  down  the 
fort  for  V.F.  and  Time  in  Hollywood  while  moving  into  a  new 
house.  Edward  Klein  jetted  to  Paris  and  Greece  for  an  upcom- 
ing V.F.  story.  Michael  Shnayerson  had  to  learn  to  ride  English- 
style  in  preparation  for  his  interview  with  this  month's  cover 
subject,  Nicole  Kidman.  Jennet  Conant  was  fin- 
ishing up  her  story  in  last  month's  issue— you 
may  have  heard  something  about  it— on  Mayor 
Rudolph  Giuliani.  And  Emma  Gilbey  faced  the 
biggest  deadline  of  them  all:  the  birth  of  her 
first  child. 

Despite  the  logistic  nightmare,  most  of  the  team 
did  make  it  to  the  all-important  ranking  meeting, 
where  voices  were  raised  and  passions 
ran  high.  And  the  final  product,  on 
page  139,  shows  all  the  strength  of 
their  energy,  talent,  and  commitment.  □ 
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O  C  T  O  B  E  R     1 

She  manages  a  career,  a  family  and  the  household  assets. 
Super  woman?  No,  the  average  woman. 


It's  no  longer  unusual  for  a  woman  to  oversee  the  family  assets.  The  secret,  as  with 
everything  else  in  your  life,  is  doing  it  well.  You'll  want  all  the  tools  successful  investors 
use  to  master  their  portfolios.  Including  the  insight  a  Smith  Barney  Financial  Consultant 
can  offer  you.  With  the  right  partner,  you  can  do  more  than  take  control  of  your  financial 
life.  You  can  actually  enjoy  it. 

For  your  complimentary  copy  of  "The  Journey  To  Financial  Empowerment," 
call  1-800-EARNS-IT,  EXT  546. 

Smith  Barney  supports  Breast  Cancer  Awareness  Month  and  other  women's  health 
issues.  Call  for  our  free  report,  "The  New  Women's  Movement." 


SmithBarney 

They  make  mone?  ashioned  way. 
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You  have  different  moods. 
So  why  shouldn't  you  have  different  colors  r 


Moral's 

A  refillable  make-up  case 

fits  your  choice  of  eyeshadows 

and  powder  blushers. 


GUERLAIN 


PARIS 


Mozai's  is  available  at  fine  department  and  ires    selected  stores  only): 

lorf  Goodman,  Neiman  Marcus,  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  Bloomm  Nordstrom,  Jacobson's,  Dayton's,  Hudson's, 

(berry  House,  The  Breakers®  Palm  Beach,  Epcot  French  Paviln  n  World'  Resort.  Also  available  .it  Guerlain  Bout 

Call  I -800-882-8820  for  the  store  ihmicsi       1  01  hrough  the  Guerlain  Boutique  By  Mail. 
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THE  KENNEDY  EDGE 


I  read  with  interest  your  article  "Bob- 
by's Kids"  [by  Michael  Shnayerson, 
August].  What  1  came  away  with 
was  a  single  mother  trying  her  best 
to  raise  11  kids.  In  my  opinion  she 
did  a  pretty  good  job.  No  family  is  with- 
out problems,  but  their  loyalty  to  one 
another  and  to  their  longtime,  close 
friends  is  to  be  much  admired. 

ROSEANNA  WHITESIDE 
Birmingham.  Alabama 

F.  SCOTT  FITZGERALD  could  have  been 
describing  the  Kennedy  clan  when  he 
wrote  in  The  Great  Gatsby,  "They  were 
careless  people.  .  .  .  They  smashed  up 
things  and  creatures  and  then  retreated 
back  into  their  money  or  their  vast  care- 
lessness or  whatever  it  was  that  kept 
them  together,  and  let  other  people 
clean  up  the  mess  they  had  made." 

ARNOLD  KOCH 
Melrose.  Massachusetts 

IN  THE  LATE  1970S,  I  spent  an  evening  at 
Hickory  Hill,  where  Bobby  Kennedy's 
kids  grew  up.  Although  marijuana  and 
alcohol  were  certainly  in  evidence,  my 
overall  impression  was  of  incredible  arro- 
gance. Arrogance  displayed  both  by  the 


few  actual  Kennedys  on  hand  and  by  the 
numerous  hangers-on  (staffers,  friends, 
friends  of  friends),  whose  only  apparent 
claim  to  fame  was  that  they  were  a  part 
of  this  group.  Although  the  opulence  and 
sense  of  history  at  Hickory  Hill  were 
truly  incredible,  the  atmosphere  was 
hardly  appealing  enough  for  me  to  want 
a  second  invitation  to  join  the  royalty 
and  pretenders  that  occupied  the  palace. 

JIM  HODGES 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

THE  KENNEDYS  HAVE  HAD  a  tremen- 
dous impact  upon  our  world.  They  have 
used  their  voices  and  power  to  try  to 
right  lots  of  critical  social  wrongs,  but 
this  type  of  activism  is  very  often  a  way 
of  not  dealing  with  the  problem  in  your 
own  living  room.  Looking  within  is  by 
far  the  most  difficult  task. 

While  Bobby  should  be  proud  of 
achieving  sobriety,  the  ongoing  victories 
of  combating  alcoholism  are  in  learning 
new  codes  of  ethics,  rules,  and  regulations 
that  replace  those  imprinted  since  birth. 

M   SALINGER 
Teaneck,  New  Jersey 


CHEERS  TO  Michael  Shnayerson  for  an  | 
honest  and  compassionate  chronicle  of 
the  Kennedy  clan,  tragic  yet  heroic  fig- 
ures: Alcoholism  and  drug  addiction. 
Abused  and  abandoned  wives.  Accusa- 
tions of  rape  and  statutory  rape.  A  crip-  j 
pled  girl  and  a  dead  woman. 

One  wonders  how  this  story  would 
play  if  the  family  name  were  Reagan, 
Buckley,  or  Buchanan!  As  long  as  there's 
a  liberal  living,  the  Kennedy  hagiogra- 
phy  will  continue. 

PETER  REILLY 

West  Palm  Beach,  Florida 

I  WAS  DISTRESSED  to  read  Michael 
Shnayerson's  sexist  description  of  Max 
Kennedy's  wife:  "a  cool,  leggy  academ- 
ic." He  notes  that  she  taught  a  course 
at  Harvard,  then  degrades  her  with  this 
inane  description.  If  she  hadn't  beem 


xury  is  a  necessity  that  begins 
ere  necessity  leaves  off." 
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"leggy,"  would  she  have  been  owlish? 
Bookish?  Homely? 

K   F.  SACKS 
Toronto.  Ontario 


Mel  Fire 


I  LOVED  Cathy  Horyn's  article  on  Mel 
Gibson  ["Mel  on  Wheels,"  August].  It 
was  by  far  one  of  the  most  original 
and  refreshing  of  the  many  I  have 
read.  He  is  among  the  sexiest  men  on 
the  face  of  this  planet.  The  pictures  by 
Michel  Comte  were  divine. 

DENISE  GREENE 

Queens,  New  York 

I  THINK  CONSPIRACY  THEORIES  such 
as  Mel  Gibson's  make  a  person  feel  he 
is  especially  insightful  and  could  save 
the  world  if  he  were  given  a  chance. 
Such  vanity  can  hinder  intellectual  de- 
velopment. How  else  can  we  explain 
Mel's  dopey  assertions,  such  as  that 
Australia  has  "98  percent  of  all  known 
natural  resources"? 

Although  this  statement  is  ambigu- 
ous, any  likely  interpretation  of  it  is 
wrong.  Australia  is  a  resource-poor  na- 


Mel  and the  art  of 
motorcyck  maintenance. 
Gibson,  who  has  said 
that  acting  is  "till  about 
perspiration  — ami 
traffic "  pulls  into  the 
fast  lane  astride  a  1973 
Dmati  750GT. 


tion,  with  no  oil  and  so  little  water  that 
more  than  70  percent  of  the  land  has 
no  agricultural  value. 

But  facts  would  have  little  effect  on  a 
mind  like  Mel's,  which,  given  over  to 
conspiracies,  exhibits  facets  of  paranoia 
and  would  rather  distort  or  ignore  the 
truth  than  make  a  change. 

JOHN  BRIDGMAN 

Minneapolis.  Minnesota 

BEING  A  HEALTHY  young  woman,  I  am 
not  immune  to  the  obvious  allure  of  Mr. 
Gibson.  I  do  not  wish  to  diminish  his 
acting  abilities  or  his  gorgeous  screen 
presence,  but  I'm  sure  a  thinking  wom- 
an would  agree  that  the  only  thing  thai 
separates  Mel  from  most  other  mortal 
men  is  his  multimillion-dollar  paycheck. 

ANNA  REISMAN 
Aurora,  Colorado 

ITS  DIFFICULT  to  comprehend  how  Mel's 
voice,  alternating  between  "dreamy," 
"smooth,"  "dusky,"  and  "mesmerizing." 
reveals  anything  about  his  dark  side; 
(though  it  was  clearly  enlightening  to 
learn  that  the  writer  had  the  opportunity 
to  share  a  couple  of  fine  cigars  with! 
him).  Ms.  Horyn  continued  on  page  12: 
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On  year  alter  year,    tile  feeling  it  engenders  will  lie  as  Iresfi  as  fire  day  you  \>a\  e  it. 
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M3  continually  inti- 
mates Mel  is  putting  her  on.  Of  course 
he  is,  child.  But  please,  Vanity  Fair, 
don't  put  us  on. 

CAROL  NADEAU 

Orlando.  Florida 


lionizing  Tiger 


\S  AN  ASIAN-AMERICAN.  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  recognizing  Tiger  Woods's 
multiethnicity  ["Hall  of  Fame,"  by  David 
Margolick,  July].  Following  his  record- 
letting  Masters  performance,  the  general 
media  all  too  often  overlooked  Woods's 
Asian  heritage.  He  will  prove  to  be  a  very 
important  icon  that  Asian  youth  in  Amer- 
ca  and  the  world  over  can  look  up  to. 

CHAAT  BUTSUNTURN 
San  Francisco,  California 


Idopting  Values 


N  YOUR  "Intelligence  Report"  [by 
^dam  Leff  and  Richard  Rushfield,  "Van- 
ties,"  August]  you  list,  under  "Acces- 
sories," "Chinese  baby."  I  am  in  the 
process  of  adopting  from  China,  and  let 
ne  assure  you  my  daughter  will  not  be 
in  accessory.  I  am  going  into  debt  up  to 
ny  eyebrows  to  finance  my  adoption; 
he  is  worth  the  coming  years  of  finan- 
:ial  struggle  to  bring  her  into  my  life. 
\n  accessory  is  a  trendy  purse  or  a 
tring  of  beads,  not  a  beloved  child. 

JANET  L.  JOHNSON 
McDonough,  Georgia 

S  A  PARENT-TO-BE  awaiting  word  on 
he  referral  of  our  child,  I  found  the 
tern  nothing  short  of  racist. 

PAMELA  MADIGAN 

Seattle.  Washington 

Where  There's  a  Brill 

rfANY  THANKS  for  Jennet  Conant's  fas- 
:inating  story  on  Steve  Brill  ["Don't 
4ess  with  Steve  Brill,"  August].  If  his 
'enture  into  media  watchdogging  can 
uccessfully  police  journalists  and  result 
n  honest,  thorough  reporting,  what  a  gift 
ie  will  have  bestowed  on  the  public.  It's 
pity  the  media  cannot  do  it  themselves. 

SARAH  KRUSHINSKI 

New  York,  New  York 

ENJOYED  the  mention  of  my  "notori- 
ms"  Wall  Street  Journal  profile  of  law- 
er  and  editor  Steven  Brill  in  your  arti- 
le.  Brill  did  indeed  write  a  six-page  let- 
2r  to  my  editors  complaining  about 


"all  of  Gray's  errors,"  but  my  story  was 
accurate  in  all  its  gory  detail. 

PArRlCIA  BELL£W  GRAY 

Raymond.  Maine 


Our  Back  Pages 


I  WAS  RECENTLY  given  a  number  of 
back  issues  of  Vanity  Fair  and  have  been 
wading  through  them  happily  ever  since. 
In  no  other  publication  have  I  found 
such  challenging  and  eclectic  subject 
matter,  such  beautiful  and  original  pho- 
tography, or  so  many  uses  of  the  adjec- 
tive "peripatetic"! 

JEANNIE  MALCOLM-GORHAM 
Fredericton.  New  Brunswick 


Off  Ike  Wall Street  louml 

BILLY  COX'S  comments  on  his  profli- 
gate family,  the  Bancrofts  ["In  the  Com- 
pany of  Sharks,"  by  Robert  Sam  Anson, 
August],  are  neatly  echoed  by  an  old 
British  saying:  "Clogs  to  clogs,  in  three 
generations."  It  originated  in  the  Lan- 
cashire cotton  mills  of  19th-century  En- 
gland and  refers  to  the  wooden  clogs 
workers  then  wore.  The  ambitious  and 
hungry  first  generation  discarded  their 
clogs  to  build  empires,  the  second— as 
landed  gentry— ran  them,  but  the  spoiled 
and  clueless  third  generation  often  blew 
their  inheritance  and  went  back  to  the 
mills,  again  wearing  clogs. 

ALAN  F.  P.  MOYLER 
Redding.  Connecticut 

AS  CEO.  of  Dow  Jones  from  1975 
through  1990,  I  was  the  one  who  made 
the  decisions  on  [Karen  Elliot]  House's 
promotions  into  the  company's  executive 
ranks,  not  her  husband. 

I  promoted  Ms.  House  because  her 
performance  was  (and  is)  so  distinguished 
that  her  value  to  the  company  far  offsets 
the  potential  for  cheap-shot  gossip. 

WARREN  H.  PHILLIPS 
Bridgehampton,  New  York 

I  HAVE  KNOWN  Karen  House  as  com- 
petitor and  colleague  since  the  mid- 
1970s,  when  she  and  I  covered  energy 
and  economics  in  Washington  for  rival 
publications.  She  was  the  only  reporter  I 
feared  on  that  beat,  because  she  broke 
more  news  than  anyone  else.  She  did  it 
through  a  combination  of  intelligence 
and  hard  work  that  was  astonishing. 
Even  today,  some  of  her  pieces  from  the 
1970s  and  V)^  I  d  as  classics  of 
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she  wrote  in  198"  is  imply  breathtaking 
for  the  accuracy  with  which  it  foretold 
the  political,  military.,  and  economic 
resurgence  of  the  United  States  in  the 
1990s.  The  series  would  easily  have  won 
her  another  Pulitzer  had  its  conclusions 
not  deviated  so  audaciously  from  the 
conventional  wisdom  of  the  time. 

Since  then,  Ms.  House  has  also  distin- 
guished herself  as  a  businesswoman.  Un- 
der her  leadership,  the  Journal's  overseas 
publications  have  turned  from  eight- 
figure  money  losers  to  eight-figure  mon- 
eymakers. She  headed  the  team  that  de- 
veloped our  foreign -language  insert  edi- 
tions, which  now  reach  nearly  seven 
million  readers  in  10  languages  and 
which  several  would-be  competitors  are 
scrambling  to  imitate. 

This  is  a  woman  who  has  served  as  a 
model  and  advocate  for  a  generation  of 
women  journalists. 

PAUL  E.  STEIGER 

Managing  editor 

Tltc  Wall  Street  Journal 

New  York,  New  York 

YOUR  AUGUST  disquisition  on  the  trou- 
bles of  Peter  Kann,  C.E.O.  of  Dow 
Jones  &  Company,  may  be  correct  in  its 
general  theme  that  he  was  a  better  jour- 
nalist than  he  is  businessman.  It  is  not 


Wall  Street  weak  in  revieiv.  Peter  Kann,  photographed  for  the  announcement  of 
his  ascension  to  C.E.O.  of  Dow  Jones,  made  in  October  1990.  Kann  has  come  under  scrutiny  j 
his  questionable  business  sense  and  his  judgment  regarding  the  promotion  of  his  combative 
wife.  Karen  Elliot  House,  to  president  of  the  company's  international  group. 


really  fair,  though,  to  characterize  his 
marriage  to  Karen  Elliot  House  as  a 
source  of  difficulty  for  him  and  Dow 
Jones.  As  an  associate  editor  of  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  in  the  mid-1970s,  I 
knew  and  respected  the  work  of  both.  It 
was  as  editor  of  the  MediaGuide.  an  an- 
nual critique  of  the  national  press  corps, 
which  I  published  between   1986  and 
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1-800-768-8633 

1992,  that  I  came  to  get  a  clearer; 
ture  of  Ms.  House's  contribution. 

For  her  work  in  1988,  she  was  on 
only  11  journalists  to  receive  our  r 
est-possible  rating.  We  noted  that 
"geopolitical  analytics  are  stunni 
and  hoped  for  "more  writing  from  | 
less  editing." 

It  is  my  guess  that  Kann's  big;l 
mistakes  had  to  do  with  his  reliance ■ 
Norman  Pearlstine  to  build  the  A\tJ 
and    European    editions    and    thenil 
serve  as  managing  editor.  Pearlstine,c 
ucated  in  law,  not  in  communicatk 
built  sterile  mechanisms  in  which  tat. 
withered  on  the  vine  or  departed  in  1 
tration.  From  his  perch  at  Time 
Pearlstine   now   takes  potshots  at  i 
Kanns,  but  it  is  partly  his  legacy 
they  are  struggling  against. 

JUDE  WANN 
Morristown,  New  Ji 
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VAIL  RESORTS. COLORADO  AT  ITS  PEAK. 


THANK  YOU.  Christopher  Hitch 
["There'll  Always  Be  an  India," 
gust],  for  the  historical  overview  of' 
country  which  has  always  been  sue 
part  of  me  (I  was  born  of  Ameri' 
parents  in  New  Delhi,  in  1971).  yet 
the  same  time  an  elusive  mystery. 

COLIN  THOMAS  K. 
New  York,  New  1 

IF  CHRISTOPHER  HITCHENS  really  Sp< 
many  Indian  evenings  in  circles  wb< 
"Kipling  vs.  Forster"  was  a  serious  toi 
for  debate,  it's  probably  time  to  fin* 
new  set  of  native  informants.  Andj 
might  want  to  crack  open  a  history  be 
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Passage  to  Pakistan:  Lord  Mountbatten,  the  last  viceroy  of  India,  on  June  5, 1947, 

inspecting  a  Guard  of  Honor  atjamrud  Fort,  at  the  Khyber  Pass,  in  what  would  become  Pakistan. 

At  midnight  on  August  14.  Britain  transferred  power,  based  on  religion,  to  the  newly 

independent  states  of  India  (Hindu)  and  Pakistan  (Muslim). 


before  making  such  bizarrely  cavalier 
pronouncements  as  his  assertion  that  In- 
dians in  the  Caribbean  have  "thrived 
mightily."  Even  V.  S.  Naipaul,  whom 
Hitchens  appears  to  proffer  as  evidence, 
could  set  him  straight  on  that  one. 

GAUTAM  PREMNATH 

Providence.  Rhode  Island 

AS  FAR  AS  I'm  concerned,  Christopher 
Hitchens  gets  better  with  each  issue. 
Ask  for  a  raise,  Mr.  Hitchens! 

PATTI  HOCKENBROCK  DOHR 
Honeoye  Falls,  New  York 


Mad  About  Diamonds 

I  WAS  A  VOLUNTEER  MESSENGER  in  the 
civil  defense  in  Washington,  D.C.,  living 
close  to  Evalyn  Walsh  McLean  ["The 
Lady  and  the  Diamond,"  by  Gary  Co- 
hen, August].  One  evening  in  1943  there 
was  an  air-raid-alert  exercise.  I  reported 
for  duty- with  white  steel  helmet  and 
blacked-out  flashlight— to  our  command 
post  in  the  basement  of  an  elementary 
school  at  35th  and  S  Streets  NW.  Mrs. 
McLean  and  a  friend  reported  also,  per- 
haps having  come  from  a  party.  With 
her  McLean  had  the  Hope  diamond, 
which  she  unwrapped  and  flung  down 
on  an  army  cot.  She  admonished  us  not 
to  touch  it— there  was  a  curse  on  it.  As  a 
16-year-old  I  wasn't  nearly  as  impressed 
by  the  diamond  as  I  was  by  the  pistol 
she  was  waving  around  in  one  hand.  A 
night  to  remember! 

PHILIP  M.  WHITNEY  JR. 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 


CORRECTIONS:  In  the  article  entitled* 
"Camp  Life"  (May),  it  was  stated  that  the  vic- 
tim of  a  boating  accident  which  occurred  in 
August  of  1991  was  H.I.V.-positive.  Further 
investigation  has  revealed  that  an  autopsy  per- 
formed at  the  request  of  the  New  York  State' 
Police  concluded  that  the  victim  was  H.I.V.- 
negative.  We  deeply  regret  the  error. 

Regarding  our  article  "In  the  Company  of 
Sharks"  (August),  the  interiors  of  Dow  Jones  &' 
Company  '.r  headquarters  were  designed  by  Swanke 
Hayden  &  Connell:  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
Washington-bureau  chief  who  hired  Karen  House 
was  Norman  "Mike  Miller:  and  Peter  Kann's 
"Ode  to  the  Typeivriter"  was  published  in  1994. 

A  passage  in  "The  Ghost  and  Mr.  Giuliani" 
(September)  should  have  referred  to  "a  period  of' 
campaign  trips  to  Georgia  and  Massachusetts"  but 
not  Michigan.  Also  in  September.  Andrew 
Cockburn  was  mistakenly  identified  as  AlexanM 
Cockburn  in  the  article  entitled  "Spielberg 's  Choice" 


Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  with  the 
writer's  name,  address,  and  daytime  phone 
number  to:  Vanity  Fair.  350  Madison  Avenue,- 
New  York,  New  York  10017.  Address  electron-i 
ic  mail  to  vfmail@vf.com.  The  magazine 
reserves  the  right  to  edit  submissions,  which 
may  be  published  or  otherwise  used  in  any 
medium.  All  submissions  become  the  property 
of  Vanity  Fair. 


Those  submitting  manuscripts,  photographs, 
artwork,  or  other  material  to  Vanity  Fair  for 
consideration  should  not  send  originals  unless 
requested  in  writing  to  do  so  by  Vanity  Fair.  All 
unsolicited  materials  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
self-addressed  overnight-delivery  envelope, 
postage  paid.  However,  Vanity  Fair  is  not 
responsible  for  unsolicited  submissions. 
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Neutrogena 

DERMATOLOGIST  RECOMMENDED 


THEY  CLEANSE.  THEY  SOFTENI 


Rainbath®  Moisture  Rich 

Shower  and  Bath  Gel's 

cool  blue  formula  gently 

cleanses  as  skin-enriching 

moisturizers  leave  your 

body  soft  and  smooth. 

Soothe  your  senses  with 

its  wonderful  citrus 

marine  scent. 


Rainbath®  Refreshing  Shower 

and  Bath  Gel  awakens 

and  refreshes  your  skin. 

It  cleanses  and  softens 

with  a  luxurious  lather 

scented  with  spices, 

fruits  and  herbs. 


HEY  SOOTHE  THE  MIND. 


P 


Neutrogena®  Body  Oil 

is  silkened  lightly  with  delicate 

sesame  oil  that  vanishes  instantly 

into  freshly  showered  skin, 

leaving  you  sensually  soft. 


Neutrogena®  Body  Lotions 

part  lotion,  part  sesame  oil 

formula  glides  on  easily  to 

create  a  few  moments  of 

precious  indulgence  as  it 

softens  and  smoothes. 
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TWO  DIMENSIONAL  CLEANSINC 

DEEP  CLEAN. 

1 


DOESN'T  STOP 

CLEANSING 

AT  SKIN'S 

SURFACE. 

PENETRATES 

DOWN  TO  THE 

PORES. 

An  instant,  daily 
facial  wash  that  cleanses 
like  a  mask,  scrub  or 
facial  to  loosen  din,  oil 

and  make-up  deep  in  [  ALL      U'  WAS  H  E  S  AWAY 

your  pores.  Providing  a  ^ULiLi     H   T™  DULL  SURFACI| 

cleansing  so  thorough  it  i^J   T^    A        l\  I  /        SKIN  TO 

leaves  skin  with  a  deep  I  L   A    k     \  /  EN HANCE  Tr 

feeling clean.  V^/[  J  J      [U   ^  /   LOOK  AND  F E ErJ 

OF  YOUR 
COMPLEXION 

Deep  Clean  with 
beta  hydroxy  acid 
washes  away  dry,  old 
skin  cells  that  build-u ' 
and  dull  your 
complexion.  Skin  lool1 
and  feels  smoother, 
cleaner  and  healthier. ". 
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VANITY  MIR 


EVENTS 


AND 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Ticket  To  Shop 


e  1988,  Macy's  Passport  has  raised  over  $4.5  million  for  HIV/AIDS  research  and  patient  care  through  multimedia  fashion  show 
avaganzas  and  in-store  promotions.  This  September,  Vanity  Fair  is  proud  to  be  a  sponsor  of  Passport  In-Store,  a  unique  day  filled  with  exciting 
rial  events  and  customer  savings. 

sughout  each  day,  visit  the  Gucci  Timepiece  and  Seiko  Watch  counters  for  a  gift  with-purchase  (while  supplies  last),  enjoy  the  sounds  of  the 
snties,  courtesy  of  Paco  Rabanne  and  relax  with  a  hand  massage  at  the  Borghese  counter.  While  shopping,  refresh  yourself  with 
iplimentary  coffee  sweetened  with  Natrataste. 

an  Francisco,  fall  apparel  from  Guess?  and  Liz  Claiborne  will  light  up  the  runway  in  a  fashion  presentation.  Los  Angeles  customers  can  see  a 
ion  show  featuring  the  newest  looks  from  the  cK  Calvin  Klein  Collection.  The  shows  will  begin  promptly  at  2:00  pm  in  both  locations, 
ure  to  visit  each  individual  department  for  unique  gift-with-purchase  opportunities  (while  supplies  last). 

Macy's  Union  Square  •  San  Francisco,  California  •  Saturday,  September  20th  •  10:00  am  -  8:00  pm 
Macy's  Beverly  Center  •  Los  Angeles,  California  •  Saturday,  September  27th  •  10:00  am  -  9:30  pm 

Jdition  to  the  in-store  events,  the  Passport  fashion  shows  take  place  at  Fort  Mason  Center  in  San  Francisco,  September  17th,  18th  and  19th  and  at 
Barker  Hangar  in  Santa  Monica  on  September  26th.  After  the  Passport  fashion  shows,  join  Vanity  Fair,  super  models,  fashion  designers,  special  guests 
'Hennessey  Cognac  at  the  Cast  &  Crew  parties: 

Club  Townsend  •  177  Townsend  at  3rd  St.  •  Friday,  September  19th,  10:00  pm  •  San  Francisco 
Billboard  Live  •  9039  Sunset  Blvd.  •  Friday,  September  26th,  10:30  pm  •  West  Hollywood 

For  info  on  Passport  and  Passport  VIP  tickets  call  1-800-334-6158.  For  Cast  &  Crew  info  and  advance  ticket  purchase  call  1-800-TIX-ONLY. 


Wrap  Dress  Redux 


| gner  Diane  Von  Furstenberg  re-launches  her  classic  wrap  dress  this  fall,  as  part  of  her  new  "DIANE"  dress  &  suit  collection,  premiering  at  Saks  Fifth 
hue.  Meet  Diane  and  her  daughter-in-law,  Alexandra  (Miller)  Von  Furstenberg,  on  their  national  wrap  dress  tour,  with  stops  at  the  following  Saks 
li  Avenue  locations  listed  below: 


l  lay,  September  9th 

'.  '-2:00  pm' 

I  York  City,  NY 

ttifth  Avenue 
E41M232 


Thursday,  September  11th 

12:00-2:00  pm 
Houston,  TX 

5115  Westheimer 
713-627-0500 


Tuesday,  September  16th 

1:00-3:00  pm 
Mclean,  VA 

Tyson's  Galleria 

2051  International  Drive 

703-761-0700 


Thursday,  September  18th 

1:00-3:00  pm 
Boston,  MA 

Prudential  Center 
617-262-8500 


Tuesday,  September  23rd 

12:00-2:00  pm 
Chicago,  IL 

700  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
312-944-6500 


Thursday,  September  25th 

1:00-3:00  pm 
Atlanta,  GA 
3440  Peachtree  Road 
404-261-7234 


Fired  Up 


laig  a  new  trail  through  the  Indie  Film  Landscape,  the  FUEL  FILM  TOUR  will 
iljt  four  exciting  new  American  independent  films  and  introduce  filmakers  to 
en  cities  this  October.  The  roster  includes  Suzanne  Myers'  "Alchemy,"  Chris 
Bli's  "American  Job",  CLC  Film's  "The  Delicate  Art  of  the  Rifle"  and  Hannah 
/tr's  "Arresting  Gena."  Sponsored  by  Dockers  Khakis,  Vanity  Fair,  GQ, 
•els  and  the  Independent  Film  Channel,  the  festival  will  bring  a  veritable  film 
as.o  audiences  and  movie  theaters  across  the  country: 

For  more  information,  call  212-33C- 


DATES 

October  1-7 
October  3-9 
October  8-14 
October  8-14 
October  10-16 
October  15-21 
October  17-23 
October  20-23 
October  22-28 
|  October  22-28 
October  31-Nov  6 

or  check  o.jt  www.  fueltour.com 


CITY 

Raleigh,  NC 
Washington,  DC 
Providence,  Rl 
Cambridge,  MA 
Philadelphia,  PA 
Columbus,  OH 
Cleveland,  OH 
Chicago,  IL 
San  Francisco,  CA 
Seattle,  WA 
Portland,  OR 


VENUE 

Rialto 
Key 

Cable  Car 
Kendall  Square 
Ritz  at  the  Bourse 
Drexel,  East 
Cedar  Lee 
Facets  Multimedia 
Landmark 
Landmark 
Cinema  21 
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Within  me  lives  a 


superhero 


who  is  swift  and  strong  and  comes  to 


he  rescue  of  those  who  need  her. 


She  prefers,  however,  not  to  wear  a  cape. 
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h  Microsoft  chairman  Bill  Gates 
contii  march  toward  world  superiority. 

his  net  worth  increased  at  an 

i       ormation 

eat  year. 


There  was  Murdoch  v.  Levin,  Katzenberg  v.  Eisner,  and 
Bronfman  v.  Redstone.  It  sometimes  seemed  as  if  the  pri- 
mary activity  for  moguls  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  New 
Establishment  food  chain  was  suing  one  another— and  any- 
one else  who  got  in  their  way.  But  there  were  other  high- 

OCTOBER     1997 


'N  PRIVATE  IDAHO 

The  New  Establishment  gathers  at  the  Trail  Creek  Inn  during  the 

Allen  &  Company,  Inc.,  annual  conference  in  Sun  Valley,  Idaho,  July  I  I,  1997. 

Bmck  row,  left  to  right:  Berkshire  Hathaway  chairman  Warren  Buffett, 

Universal  chairman  Frank  Biondi,  Time  Warner  president  Richard  Parsons, 

TCI  chairman  John  Malone,  NBC  president  Bob  Wright,  Sony's  Howard  Stringer, 

Seagram  president  Edgar  Bronfman  Jr.,  Universal  president  Ron  •Meyer, 

Intel  chairman  Andrew  Grove,  Warner  Bros,  chairman  Terry  "Semel, 

Comcast's  Ralph  Roberts  (father  of  Brian),  News  Corp.'s  Rupert  Murdoch. 

Center  row:  Microsoft's  Nathan  Myhrvold,  Time  Warner  chairman  Gerald  Levin, 

Orca  Bay  Capital  Corp.  chairman  John  McCaw  Jr.  (brother  of  Craig), 
ICM's  Jeff  Berg,  DreamWorks  partner  David  Geffen,  Washington  Post  Company 
chairwoman  Katharine  Graham,  Microsoft  chairman  Bill  Gates. 
|^ro(v:  Herfeert  A.  Allen  of  Allen  &  Co.,  Sony  president  Nobuyuki  Idei,  HSN 
■chairman  Barry  Diller,  DreamWorks  partner  Jeffrey  Katzenberg. 


0^ 


lights.  Cable  was  spoken  of  in  polite  company  again, 
thanks  to  Gates's  $1   billion  investment  in  Comcast. 
(Though  his  minor  investment  in  Apple  helped  Microsoft 
more  than  the  struggling  computer-maker.)  The  ph 
companies  abandoned  most  of  their  grand  programming 


visions  and  went  scrambling  after  one  another's  customers. 
Michael  Ovitz  got  what  comes  around,  setting  off  an  orgy 
of  Schadenfreude  on  two  coasts.  And,  most  surprising,  Ted 
■  urner  settled  in  at  Time  Warner  as  one-half  of  the  oddest 
coi  norate  couple  in  American  business  history. 
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BILL    GATES 


LAST  YEAR'S   RANKING:    I 

DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  Is  there  no  limit  to  Gates's  paper  fortune? 
|  As  we  went  to  press,  his  Microsoft  stock  was  worth  S38  bil- 
I  lion— more  than  twice  last  year's  figure.  (A  Web  site  exists 
solely  to  track  the  number  in  real  time— this  year,  the  value  of 
his  stock  grew  S634  per  second.)  Although  the  41-year-old  Gates 
used  to  prefer  building  his  own  operations,  he  has  begun  to 
open  up  the  checkbook.  He  invested  $1  billion  in  Comcast, 
the  No.  4  cable-TV  operator,  and  paid  S425  million  to  acquire 
WebTV,  a  Silicon  Valley  start-up  that  makes  inexpensive  In- 
ternet computers  that  hook  up  to  TV  screens.  He  even  tossed 
a  few  dollars  (S150  million)  at  Apple,  to  keep  Microsoft's 
share  of  the  Macintosh  market  going.  Meantime.  Gates  was 
the  center  of  attention  at  Davos,  the  annual  confab  of  inter- 
national leaders  in  Switzerland.  Inspired,  he  hosted  his  own  mini-Davos:  the  May  C.E.O. 
Summit,  in  Seattle,  which  featured  more  than  100  bigwigs,  including  Al  Gore,  outgoing 
F.C.C.  chairman  Reed  Hundt.  failed  presidential  candidate  Steve  Forbes,  and  journalist- 
cum-Microserf  Michael  Kinsley. 

EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  If  you  can't  beat  'em,  join  'em.  Silicon  Valley  denizens  who  used 
to  loathe  Microsoft  now  pray  that  they'll  work  for  Gates— or.  better  yet,  sell  their  com- 
pany to  him.  Dimension  X.  a  small.  $11  million  software  company  that  did  just  that, 
recently  held  a  "Selling  Out  to  the  Man"  party,  replete  with  a  cake  picturing  Gates  as 
the  evil  Borg,  a  character  from  Slur  Trek.  The  Comcast  and  WebTV  deals  seem  too 
rich  to  many  shrewd  observers,  who  have  long  admired  Gates's  tightfisted  management. 
But  by  buying  a  piece  of  potential  rivals.  Gates  seems  assured  of  getting  control  of  The 
Next  Big  Thing,  whatever  it  is-assuming  the  Justice  Department  doesn't  stop  him.  In 
the  recent  book  Overdrive,  writer  James  Wallace  claims  that  Gates  threatened  to  move 
Microsoft  offshore  if  the  Feds  didn't  cool  their  anti-trust  fervor. 
would  you  believe:  Gates  is  so  cocky  that  after  waiting  20  minutes  for  a  scheduled  White 
House  meeting  with  President  Clinton  he  got  up  to  leave.  (His  advisers  persuaded  him  to 
stay.)  There  are  also  reports  that  Gates's  hygiene  is  variable,  though  almost  none  of  his  asso- 
ciates have  urged  him  to  clean  up  his  act.  as  it  were.  Moreover,  colleagues  are  alarmed  that 
Gates  likes  to  read  while  driving.  But  mock  him  at  your  own  peril:  when  America  Online 
published  a  satire  called  "The  Secret  Files  of  Bill  Gates."  Gates's  lawyers  claimed  defama- 
tion, and  the  on-line  service  wiped  out  all  traces  of  the  feature. 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:    ♦ 
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RUPERT     MURDOCH 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  2 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  The 
ecstatically  dishy  cover- 
age in  Murdoch's  New 
York  Post  of  the  con- 
tretemps between  him 
and  Time  Warner's  Ted 
Turner  masked  a  trying 
time  for  the  66-year-old 
head  of  News  Corp  1! 
ied  to  persuade  Time  Warner's  cable  sys- 
..   i  u  I-hour  1  ox 


News  Channel  (a  direct  competitor  of  Tur- 
ner's CNN),  and  though  he  eventually  got  his 
way,  it  cost  him  dearly,  both  in  dollars  ($11 
million)  and  in  face  (he  had  to  make  nice  with 
Time  Warner  chairman  Gerald  Levin).  An- 
other awkward  moment  was  when  his  $1  bil- 
lion EchoStar  satellite-broadcast  deal  fell 
apart— he's  now  the  uneasy  partner  of  Time 
Warner  and  TCI  in  their  satellite  consortium. 
That's  not  to  say  that  Murdoch  is  done  scrap- 
ping with  Turner,  though  at  press  time  he 
was  trying  to  get  baseball-league  owners  to 
approve  his  $350  million  purchase  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Dodgers  from  the  O'Malley  family, 
a  deal  that  if  completed  could  pit  him  in  a 
National  League  playoff  against  Turner's  At- 
lanta Braves.  In  other  News  Corp.  acquisition 


news,  Murdoch  bought  coupon  giant  Her- 
itage Media  Corp.  (in  a  $754  million  stock 
swap)  and  acquired  Pat  Robertson's  Inter- 
national Family  Entertainment  (for  about  $2 
billion),  thereby  setting  the  stage  for  a  far- 
reaching  rightist  electronic  worship-and- 
entertainment  empire. 

EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  After  the  HarperCollins 
debacle  and  the  Fox  studio's  poor  showing 
gave  Murdoch  a  second-quarter-1997  loss  of 
$238  million,  News  Corp.  announced  a  $1 
billion  stock  buyback.  Murdoch's  manage- 
ment skills  aren't  winning  accolades— nor  is 
his  character.  "He's  a  riverboat  gambler,"  says 
one  insider,  "an  outsider.  New  Establishment 
by  default."  "Plays  by  different  rules,"  says 
another  detractor,  "a  means-to-an-ends  guy." 
Critics  point  to  the  EchoStar  debacle  as  proof 
of  his  volatile  tactics. 

WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  His  second  wife,  Anna, 
signs  as  many  of  the  political  checks  as  Mur- 
doch himself.  She  made  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars'  worth  of  donations  this  year, 
including  $250,000  to  the  National  Republi- 
can Senatorial  Committee  in  November.  But 
the  focus  is  on  their  children,  all  three  of 
whom  are  now  high-profile  News  Corp.  em- 
ployees, and  a  close  associate  says  Murdoch 
will  play  an  increasingly  backstage  role  to 
them  in  the  next  five  years.  Though  his  daugh- 
ter by  his  first  marriage.  Prudence,  a  Lon- 
don mother  of  three,  is  close  to  her  siblings, 
she  remains  resolutely  uninterested  in  the  fam- 
ily business. 
THE   YEAR  AHEAD:    ■*- 
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GERALD     LEVIN 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  4 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  "Tire 
emphasis,"  Levin  says  of 
the  company  synergy, 
"has  been  on  enhancing 
what  you  have  and  ac- 
quiring what  you  need." 
By  his  thinking,  the  ac- 
quisition of  Ted  Turner's 
$7.5  billion  empire  left 
Time  Warner  "strategically  complete,"  so  this 
year  Levin,  age  58,  was  satisfied  to  trim  and 
fine-tune  his  leviathan  of  a  company.  He 
canned  the  interactive  Florida-based  Full  Ser- 
vice Network— a  mere  $100  million  loss— be- 
gan plans  to  spin  off  his  business-telephone 
unit.  Time  Warner  Communications,  and,  in 
the  soothing  atmosphere  of  Herbert  Allen's 
Sun  Valley  ranch,  settled  a  nasty  squabble 
with  US  West  Media  Group  president 
Charles  Lillis  over  their  joint  cable  operation. 
A  meeting  with  Murdoch,  also  at  Sun  Val- 
ley, finally  led  to  a  truce  in  the  New  York 


I11USTRATIONS     BY     TIM     SHEAFFER 
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To  Do:  Finesse  that  report.  Call  that  client.  With  AT&T  Wireless,  any  interstate  is  your  conference  room. 


AT&T 


t's       all       within       your       reach 


h  t  t  p 
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cable  wai :  Murdoch  gets  his  Fox  News  Chan- 
nel on  Time  Warner  cable,  while  Time  War- 
ner reportedly  gets  $10  for  each  subscriber. 
Levin's  reward  for  all  this''  The  stock  price 
rose  almost  daily.  Last  year's  quote  was  32; 
this  year  it's  pushing  55. 
EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  Levin,  who  took  home 
a  stock-and-salary  package  of  $6.3  million 
in  1996,  is  getting  credit  for  the  upswing. 
But  the  talk  is  less  about  the  portfolios  he 
commands  than  about  the  personalities  he 
manages.  Is  he  really  in  charge?  Yes,  it's 
Levin— not  Turner— who's  running  the  com- 
pany. As  one  member  of  the  Time  Warner 
team  puts  it,  "Levin  has  to  get  the  credit  for 
allowing  Ted  to  run  wild." 
WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  The  murder  of  his  son 
Jonathan,  in  May,  which  occurred  just  when 
things  were  finally  running  smoothly,  affect- 
ed all  at  Time  Warner.  "Everyone  took  it  per- 
sonally," says  one  higher-up.  Levin  received 
commiserating  calls  from  other  fathers  in  the 
business  who  have  lost  sons,  notably  Gordon 
Crawford  and  Henry  Kravis.  Kravis  told  him 
that  the  way  he'd  coped  with  his  loss  was  to 
throw  himself  into  his  work  with  renewed  vig- 
or. It  was  advice  Levin  heeded.  Though  ob- 
viously devastated,  he  spoke  to  Time  War- 
ner president  Dick  Parsons  daily 
while  he  mourned  at  home, 
and  was  back  at  his  desk  in 
under  a  month. 
THE   YEAR  AHEAD:    * 


No 
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MICHAEL     EISNER 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  3 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  The 
happiest  kingdom  on 
earth?  Not  likely.  Clear- 
ly, the  year's  main  event 
was  the  brooming  of  Mi- 
chael Ovitz.  Or  was  it 
Ovitz's  $95  million  kiss- 
off?  Or  the  $700  million 
compensation  deal  that 
Eisner  cut  for  himself?  Or  the  public  melt- 
down of  neurasthenic  ABC  programming 
chief  Jamie  Tarses,  a  fall  that  paralleled  the 
network's  dismal  ratings— developments  that 
have  buried  the  55-year-old  Eisner  in  the 
minutiae  of  program  scheduling?  At  Disney, 
chaos  is  so  prevalent  that  the  in -house  ro- 
mance between  ABC  News  president  David 
Westin  and  his  communications  V.P.,  Sher- 
rie  Rollins,  has  almost  slipped  under  the 
radar.  So  has  Jeffrey  Katzenberg's  $250  mil- 
lion breach-of-contract  suit  against  Eisner, 
who  lately  has  evinced  a  siege  mentality.  For 
more  than  four  and  a  half  hours  last  Feb- 
ruary he  put  angry  stockholders  on 
ice— literally-  at  the  Anaheim 
Mighty  Ducks'  hockey  arena. 
But  here's  the  scary  part:  the 


Ted  Turner  and 

Rupert  Murdoch 

do  Las  Vegas. 


stockholders,  who  were  there  for  their  annu- 
al meeting  and  wanted  to  know  why  they  were 
paying  out  such  vast  sums  to  their  C.E.O.  and 
his  disastrous  pick  for  a  number  two,  were 
so  mad  they  waited  him  out. 
EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  Disney  stock  has  stayed 
aloft,  more  or  less,  thanks  to  bustling  atten- 
dance at  the  parks,  the  bull  market,  and 
ESPN's  healthy  profits.  If  you're  Michael  Eis- 
ner, that's  what  counts.  Next  year,  the  Disney 
Cruise  Line  ships  sail  and  the  Animal  King- 
dom park  near  Orlando  opens,  so  those  en- 
gines should  stay  fueled. 
WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  Eisner  delayed  the 
publication  of  his  autobiography  for  at  least 
six  months  (it  was  supposed  to  hit  shelves 
this  fall).  Now,  it  turns  out,  Katzenberg  may 
be  the  book's  first  reader;  as  part  of  the 
litigation,  his  lawyers  have  successfully  sub- 
poenaed the  notes  made  by  Eisner  and  his 
ghostwriter.  Focus  groups  weren't  exactly 
wowed  by  Eisner's  taped  introductions  to 
The  Wonderful  World  oj  Disney,  which  is  set 
to  return  to  ABC  on  Sunday  nights  this  sea- 
son. The  test  audience  specifically  cited  Eis- 
ner's lavish  paycheck  and  the  Ovitz  fiasco 
as  turnoffs. 
THE   YEAR  AHEAD:    ■♦- 


N°5 


CHAIRMAN 

AND  C.E.O.,  INTEL 

CORPORATION 


ANDREW     GROVE 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  5 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  Intel 
made  one  of  the  first 
computer  chips  to  go 
to  Mars— the  19-inch, 
rock-sniffing  Sojourner 
Rover  has  a  solar  shield 
controlled  by  an  8085  In- 
tel chip.  Despite  height- 
ened challenges  from 
rival  chip-makers,  which  are  enjoying  in- 
creased success  with  clones  of  Intel's  micro- 
processors. Grove  maintained  the  compa- 
ny's extraordinary  dominance  (90  percent  of 
the  PC.  market).  He  took  over  the  chair- 
man's post  from  legendary  Intel  co-founder 
Gordon  Moore,  who  has  more  or  less  re- 
tired, and  he  reaped  big  rewards,  making 
$94.5  million  by  cashing  in  stock  options  in 
1996,  and  another  $48  million  from  a  sin- 
gle day  of  selling  shares  (he  still  holds  $207 
million  of  Intel  stock).  His  1996  paycheck- 
$3  million— pales  by  comparison.  Grove 
triumphed  on  other  fronts  as  well:  His  first- 
person  account  of  how  he  beat  prostate 
cancer,  published  as  a  Fortune  cover  story, 
won  a  National  Magazine  Award.  Grove's 
literary  stardom  was  enhanced  by  his  best- 
selling  book.  Only  the  Paranoid  Survive, 
thanks  in  part  to  Doubleday,  which  wisely 
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FOR    TODAY'S    MORE   ACTIVE    LIFESTYLE. 
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Ecco    Domani 


Pino!    G  r  i  g  i  o 

iventional.  A  bit  daring.  With  a  style  and  taste  all  its  own. 
The  Italian  Wine  That  Breaks  All  The  Rules. 


^crapped  his  original  title,  Navigating  Stra- 
tegic Inflection  Points. 

EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  Wasn't  this  story  a  Dis- 
ney production?  It's  about  a  master  of  the  uni- 
verse who,  after  a  brush  with  death,  appeases 
Wall  Street  by  designating  a  successor  even 
though  he's  in  no  hurry  to  relinquish  power. 
Michael  Eisner,  right?  Now  Grove  is  starring 
in  the  sequel.  Long  ago  Grove  announced 
plans  to  retire  at  55;  he  turned  60  last  Sep- 
tember. Though  he  recently  elevated  C.O.O. 
Craig  Barrett  to  president  and  heir  apparent, 
the  58-year-old  former  Stanford  professor  is 
neither  young  nor  dynamic,  and  he  lives  near 
Intel's  Arizona  plants  instead  of  the  compa- 
ny's Silicon  Valley  headquarters.  Give  Grove 
credit:  he  knows  how  to  pick  a  number  two. 
WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  When  he  emigrated 
from  Hungary  in  1957,  Grove  was  housed  at 
a  former  P.O.W.  camp  in  New  Jersey.  He  said, 
"[I]  thought  that  all  the  Communist  propa- 
ganda was  true,  that  America  was  just  another 
drab,  totalitarian  state."  Only  later  did  the 
streets  turn  out  to  be  paved  with  silicon  and 
gold. 

THE  YEAR  AHEAD:  * 
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VICE-CHAIRMAN, 
TIME  WARNER  INC. 


TED     TURNER 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  18 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  Well, 
he's  not  roaming  with 
the  bison  on  any  of  the 
one-mil  lion -plus  acres  of 
land  he  owns  in  Mon- 
tana and  New  Mexico. 
He's  brandishing  his  sa- 
ber in  the  corridors  of 
Time  Warner's  Rocke- 
feller Center  headquarters,  severing  a  deal 
to  sell  Court  TV,  temporarily  axing  Mur- 
doch's plan  to  put  his  Fox  News  Channel  on 
Time  Warner's  New  York  cable,  slashing 
costs  here,  slicing  egos  there.  All  the  while 
he  protected  the  value  of  his  61.6  million 
shares,  watching  it  rise  by  about,  oh,  $92  mil- 
lion in  the  course  of  just  one  afternoon  in 
June.  The  58-year-old  Turner  may  not  have 
the  discipline  to  run  Time  Warner,  but  he 
does  have  Gerald  Levin's  ear.  These  two 
seem  to  have  only  one  common  trait:  promi- 
nent gray  mustaches.  But  with  their  odd  com- 
bination of  id  and  superego.  Ted  V  Jerry 
have  become  a  split  personality  to  be  reck- 
oned with, 

EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  Depends  whom  you  talk 
to.  Either  Turners  a  crazy  old  uncle  meddling 
where  he's  ed  or  he's  a  brilliant 

prophet  and  Time  Warner's  !rue  salvation. 
Still,  with  everyone  so  intently  focused  on  the 
.  Warner  B>  ,  lirmen 

ve  had 


their  noses  put  a  bit  out  of  joint  by  Turner's 
arrival  but  who  each  own  a  significant  num- 
ber of  Time  Warner  shares—applaud  him  for 
driving  up  the  stock  price. 
WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  We'd  heard  that  Tur- 
ner had  his  executives  see  his  shrink.  What 
we  didn't  know  was  that  the  executives  were 
there  for  tips  on  How  to  Handle  Ted.  Step 
One,  for  instance:  Make  him  come  out  from 
behind  his  desk.  Most  people  go  into  ther- 
apy to  learn  to  cope  with  reality.  Turner's 
therapy  involves  reality  learning  to  cope 
with  him. 

THE  YEAR  AHEAD:    ♦ 
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LOUIS     GERSTNER 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  9 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  Cred- 
it Gerstner,  55,  with 
continuing  the  compa- 
ny's remarkable  resur- 
gence. He  has  increased 
the  value  of  its  stock 
fourfold  in  the  last  four 
years.  Even  IBM's  once 
stuffy,  white-shirt  public 
image  is  improving:  the  company  may  have 
had  trouble  tracking  the  statistics  for  the  At- 
lanta Olympics  (massive  computer  glitches 
delayed  IBM's  vaunted  "instant"  on-line 
data),  but  it  redeemed  itself  with  Deep  Blue, 
the  computer  that  stunned  the  world  by  de- 
feating chess  champion  Gary  Kasparov  last 
May. 

EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  Gerstner  was  right 
when  he  announced  that  the  death  of  the 
mainframe  computer  (an  IBM  stronghold) 
was  greatly  exaggerated.  But  Big  Blue-watch- 
ers still  worry  that  most  of  IBM's  sales  come 
from  newer,  lower-margin  businesses  such  as 
P.C.'s,  and  that  its  revenues  are  growing  at 
a  slower  rate  than  those  of  other  technology 
powerhouses.  The  dirty  little  secret  of  IBM's 
turnaround:  Gerstner,  who  still  travels  in  a 
Gulfstream  IV  and  made  more  than  $20  mil- 
lion last  year,  laid  off  80,000  employees. 
Then,  to  boost  the  stock  price,  he  spent  $13 
billion  buying  back  the  company's  shares.  He 
can  be  arrogant  and  brusque,  preferring  one- 
minute  phone  calls  and  15-minute  meetings. 
In  other  words,  he's  a  C.E.O.  only  stock- 
holders could  love. 

WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  He  went  to  the  same 
Catholic  high  school  in  working-class  Long 
Island  as  NBC's  Bob  Wright.  And  as  if  Gerst- 
ner's  image  weren't  tough  enough,  he's  miss- 
ing parts  of  two  fingers,  like  some  kind  of 
James  Bond  villain.  (They  were  cut  off  in  a 
lawn-mowing  accident.) 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:    ♦ 
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STEVEN     SPIELBERG 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  17 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  Re- 
member 1993,  the  year 
of  Jurassic  Park  and 
Schindler's  List?  This 
year  is  shaping  up  to  be 
even  more  boffo.  Just 
weeks  after  the  record- 
breaking  Memorial  Day 
opening  of  The  Lost 
World,  which  out-earned  its  dinosaur  dad  by 
more  than  $20  million,  came  the  Spielberg- 
produced  Men  in  Black  (more  than  $300  mil- 
lion worldwide  to  date).  Amistad,  the  direc- 
tor's slave-ship-revolt  story,  which  will  reach 
theaters  in  December,  promises  to  be  a 
Schindler-Style  triumph  of  artistic  integrity 
and  authenticity:  a  distinguished  African 
scholar  devoted  weeks  to  teaching  Morgan 
Freeman,  among  others,  to  speak  perfect 
Mende.  Spielberg  spent  the  summer  in  Eu- 
rope shooting  yet  another  high-toned  drama, 
Saving  Private  Ryan,  a  Normandy-landing 
epic  due  in  the  summer  of  1998;  he  and  Tom 
Hanks,  the  film's  star,  are  reportedly  forgo- 
ing salaries  for  40  percent  of  the  back  end. 
Of  the  three  DreamWorks  amigos,  Spielberg 
has  emerged  as  first  among  equals.  He  signs 
off  on  all  important  decisions  and  was  re- 
sponsible for  one  of  the  year's  major  coups: 
getting  Bob  Zemeckis  (Forrest  Gump,  Con- 
tact) to  agree  to  a  five-year  nonexclusive  di- 
recting deal. 

EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  What  more  can  you  say? 
Well,  if  you  must,  you  might  suggest  that 
Playa  Vista,  the  1,087-acre  waterfront  site  near 
LAX— where  DreamWorks'  vast  new  studio 
is  supposed  to  be  built— may  have  more  to 
do  with  Spielberg's  edifice  complex  than  with 
reality.  (Environmentalists  continue  to  protest 
the  plan's  destruction  of  wetlands,  and  con- 
struction has  been  delayed  17  months.)  You 
also  might  counsel  against  a  sequel  to  Direc- 
tor's Chair,  Spielberg's  how-to  CD-ROM,  which 
somehow  manages  to  make  his  job  sound  like 
jury  duty. 

WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  If  two  recent  unau- 
thorized Spielberg  biographies  are  any  indi- 
cation, maybe  it's  simply  the  case  that 
moviemaking  is  boring.  Both  books  are 
unbearably  juiceless:  loner  whiz  kid  goes 
to  film  school,  makes  movies,  makes  good. 
But  according  to  a  British  paper,  Kate  Cap- 
shaw,  Spielberg's  second  wife,  made  the 
director  sign  a  pre-nup  promising  her  $22 
million  if  the  marriage  failed  to  last  five 
years.  Spielberg,  notorious  for  his  studied 
aversion  to  picking  up  lunch  tabs,  reported- 
ly admitted,   "My  continued  on   page   is? 
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ART&SOUL 

Life  is  about  celebrating  what's  meaningful  and  lasting  deciding  what  is  important  and  making  time  to 

appreciate  it  In  todays  fast-paced,  relentlessly  hi-tech  world,  the  thought  of  "de-acceleration"  evokes  a  certain 

kind  of  civility  For  over  90  years,  Montblanc  has  created  products  with  soul-  objects  of  beauty  and  fine 

craftsmanship  that  help  to  preserve  the  mot  following  pages,  we  set  forth  de-acceleration 

mth  the  help  of  some  of  today  s  moSi  artists  of  the  stage,  screen  and  print. 
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STRIVE  TO  MAINTAIN  A  BALANCE  IN  MY  LIFE." 

-Came  Fisher 


Actor,  author,  screenwriter,  producer, 
mother,  daughter,  friend;  Carrie  Fish 
the  woman  behind  the  film,  Postcara 
from  the  Edge  is  all  of  these  things. 
How  does  she  maintain  balance  in 
lfe?  By  continuing  to  do  what 
she  loves— write.  Known  for  writing 
her  best  prose  in  bed,  Carrie  is 
currently  working  on  her  fourth 
novel.  Carrie  holds  a  Montblanc 
MeisterstUck  Hommage  a  Wolfgan 
Amadeus  Mozart  Fountain  Pen  an 
wears  a  Montblanc  Meisterstuck 
Automatic  Watch  in  18k  gold. 
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FEEL  MOST  CREATIVE  VERY  EARLY  IN  THE  MORNING,  BUT  I'M  NEVER  AWAKE  THEN." 

-Elliot  GoUenthal 


oin  Ins  Oscar  nominated  score  I 
'layini  With  the  Vampur  to  .1  11 
illci  of  Othello,  Elliot  Goldcnthal  is 
widely  acclaimed  composer  for  film, 
cure  and  the  classical  world.  When 
mgs  become  too  intense,  Elliot  cngaj 
s  trademark  quick  wit  to  remind 
inself  of  what  really  matters.  Whcrhc 


mself  of  what  really  matters.  Whether 
p.iper  or  palm,  Elliot  jots  down  his 
■ird  winning  notes  with  a  Monrblg| 
eisiersti'ick  Solitaire  Silver  Four" 
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'LUXURY  TO  ME  IS  DOWNTIME." 

-Jane  Rosenthal 


A  busy  mother  and  high-profile 
producer,  Jane  Rosenthal  is 
co-founder  of  Tnbeca  Production 
and  Tnbeca  Film  Center  with 
Robert  De  Niro.  Having  recently 
wrapped-up  production  on  Barry 
Levinsohs  Wag  the  Dog  Jane  take 
a  moment  to  reflect  on  what 
luxury  means  to  her-spending 
quality  time  with  her  family.  Jam 
wears  a  Montblanc  Meisterstuck 
Quartz  Watch  in  18k  gold. 
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HAD  TO  LEAVE  MY  CHILDREN  JUST  ONE  PIECE  OF  ADVICE,  IT  WOULD  BE  TO  LIVE  IN  THE  MOMENT." 

-  Nicholas  Evans 


Nicholas  Evans,  author  of  th 

internationally  best-selling  n 

The  Horse  Whisperer,  lives^ 

with  his  wife  and  their  j^_ 

For  Nicholas,  living  in  the  moment 

means  not  letting  li*** 

pointless  worry  ab( 

future,  but  rather  living  each  ' 

fully  in  its  turn.  Currently  ac  .. 

on  his  second  novel,  Nicholas  travels 

to  the  United  State 

year  but  - 
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"LIFE  INSPIRES  ME.  MUCH  IS  REVEALED  BY  A  CLOSE  EXAMINATION  OF  LIFE." 

-Edwani  Zmck 

"HISTORY  GENERATES  IDEAS  FOR  ME— I'M  FASCINATED  WITH  THE  PAST" 

-  Marshall  Herskontz 


Edward  Zwick  and  Marshall  Hcrskovitz 
formed  The  Bedford  Falls  Company  nameci 
for  the  town  in  It's  A  Wonderful  Life,  as  a 
"home"  for  their  film  and  television  projects 
which  include  tbirtxsoinetbmg.  Legends  of 
the  Fall  and  the  upcoming  film  Courtesan. 
The  beauty  of  their  work  is  how  accurately 
it  portrays  rhe  many  varied  aspects  of 
human  emotion.  Working  together  in 
two-part  harmonv  they  know  firsthand  the 
complexities  of  modern-day  relationships. 
Edward  holds  a  Montblanc  Meisterstuck 
Ramses  II  Fountain  Pen.  Marshall  wears 
a  Montblanc  Meisterstuck  Chronograph 
m  18k  gold. 

Cover:  Montblanc  Meisterstuck  Reserve 
de  Marche  in  18k  gold.  Montblanc 
Meisterstuck  Solitaire  Inkwell  and  Solitaire 
Sterling  Silver  Fountain  Pen. 

For  more  information  on  the  complete 
Montblanc  Collection,  call  1-800-995--48K 
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lie  New  Establishment 


Iqntinued  i  rom  page  iso  heart  stopped  for 
a  minute  when  Kate  told  me  what  she  want- 
ed." But  then,  he  said,  "I  told  her.  "Dear. 
you're  worth  every  cent.'" 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:    ■*• 
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EDGAR     BRONFMAN     JR. 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  14 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  The 
42-year-old  Seagram 
heir  put  the  past  behind 
him  when  he  cleverly  re- 
named MCA,  the  enter- 
tainment giant  he 
bought  in  1995,  after  its 
movie  studio— Universal 
Studios,  Inc.— and  the 
billions  he  has  invested 
in  the  company  may  be  starting  to  pay  off. 
Universal's  performance  improved  this  year 
after  a  dismal  1996,  in  which  it  hit  a  five- 
year  low.  L.A.  is  a  tough  town  and  Bronfman 
just  got  tougher.  First  he  sued  Sumner  Red- 
stone, charging  that  the  notoriously  hardball 
Viacom  chairman  had  violated  the  terms  of 


C.E.O., 
THE  SEAGRAM 
COMPANY  LTD. 


their  joint  ownership  of  USA  Networks  by 
launching  new  cable  channels  outside  their 
partnership.  Redstone  said  that  if  Bronfman 
wanted  a  war.  he'd  give  him  one.  Both 
moguls  ended  up  on  the  witness  stand,  where 
Bronfman  suggested  that  Redstone  had  been, 
shall  we  say,  less  than  truthful  in  their  deal- 
ings, and  Redstone  made  the  same  charge 
about  Bronfman.  The  Delaware  judge  ap- 
peared to  side  with  Bronfman  but  urged  an 
out-of-court  settlement.  The  prize?  Control 
of  USA  Networks,  a  highly  desirable  TV  dis- 
tribution channel  for  Universal's  program- 
ming. 

EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  The  jury's  still  out  on 
whether  the  Universal  purchase  was  brilliant 
or  a  big  mistake.  Bronfman  sold  Seagram's 
$9  billion  stake  in  DuPont  to  fulfill  his  dream 
of  owning  a  studio.  Today  that  block  of 
DuPont  stock  is  worth  $20  billion.  Given 
the  sorry  state  of  the  liquor  business,  how- 
ever, a  growing  number  of  Bronfman  de- 
fenders say  Universal  may  look  like  a  shrewd 
move  in  five  years. 

WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  Universal  submitted 
"Whenever  There  Is  Love,"  the  theme  song 
to  the  Sylvester  Stallone  film  Daylight,  for  Os- 
car consideration  without  revealing  the  iden- 
tity of  the  song's  co-writer  "Sam  Roman" 
Edgar  Bronfman  Jr.  (He  jettisoned  his  old 
songwriting  pseudonym.  Junior  Miles,  last 
year.)  It  didn't  get  nominated. 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:    •*- 
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LAWRENCE     ELLISON 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  15 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  Elli- 
son has  secured  his  rep- 
utation as  the  Prince 
Hamlet  of  the  New  Es- 
tablishment—smart, tor- 
tured, and  maddeningly 
indecisive.  To  take  over 
Apple  Computer,  the 
down-and-out  company 
co-founded  by  his  best  friend,  Steve  Jobs,  or 
not  to?  Ellison  second-guessed  the  decision 
for  so  long— and  so  publicly— that  the  drama 
became  embarrassing.  He  even  urged  San 
Jose  Mercury  News  readers  to  send  him 
E-mail  about  whether  he  should  buy  the  com- 
pany—a bizarre  move,  given  that  it  boosted 
Apple's  stock  price.  But  that's  Ellison:  any- 
thing for  a  little  attention.  In  June  he  booked 
Radio  City  Music  Hall  to  show  off  his  inex- 
pensive network  computer,  which  debuts  this 
Christmas.  (He  brought  along  his  chum  Col- 
in Powell  for  good  measure.)  On  June  24. 
Ellison  was  set  to  donate  $100  million  worth 
of  N.C.'s  to  public  schools,  but  he  was  up- 
staged by  his  nemesis.  Bill  Gates,  who  on 
June  23  announced  an  equally  self-serving  act 
of  philanthropy,  donating  $200  million  to  put 


Steven  Spielberg  leaves  Universal 

to  take  the  wheel  at  Dream  Works,  palling  partner 

Jeffrey  Katzenberg  in  the  backseat  as  Edgar 

Bronfman  Jr.  bids  a  tearful  farewell  to  his  box-office 

Tyrannosaurus  rex. 
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libraries  on-line  using  Microsoft  software. 
EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  On  Oprah,  he  expressed 
his  desire  to  meet  and  mate-then  was  del- 
uged with  videocassettes  from  prospective 
dates.  They  may  have  known  Ellison  is  worth 
$9  billion,  but  apparently  they  weren't  read- 
ing Bay  Area  newspapers,  which  were  filled 
with  details  of  a  sexual-harassment  suit  against 
the  53-year-old  bachelor,  who  had  maintained 
overlapping  relationships  with  two  young  fe- 
male employees.  The  relationship  with  one 
of  the  women,  Adelyn  Lee,  soured  when  El- 
lison refused  her  request  for  a  $150,000  loan 
so  she  could  get  a  better  apartment  and  play 
the  stock  market. 

WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  After  dining  with  Sharon 
Stone  in  the  Sonoma  County  wine  country,  El- 
lison boasted  about  their  "date."  Stone  was  said 
to  be  miffed  by  his  grandstanding.  The  reason 
she  agreed  to  meet  Ellison  was  to  persuade  him 
to  contribute  to  a  charity  run  by  her  sister. 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:    -► 


No 
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CHAIRMAN  AND 
C.E.O.,  TELE- 
COMMUNICATIONS, 
INC. 


JOHN     M ALONE 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  7 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  Hel- 
lo, big  sell-off;  good-bye. 
top-10  ranking.  Malone 
has  willfully  turned  TCI 
into  the  incredible  shrink- 
ing giant.  Having  spent 
24  years  building  an  em- 
pire of  4.500  cable  fran- 
chises boasting  14  mil- 
lion subscribers.  Malone 
was  carrying  $15  billion  in  debt.  So  this 
year,  he  and  his  deputy,  TCI  president  Leo 
Hindery,  adopted  a  downsizing  strategy, 
swapping  vast  groups  of  customers  for  eq- 
uity stakes  in  other  cable  companies.  "He's 
regrouping  before  the  next  attack."  says  an 
insider,  i.e..  increasing  TCI's  value  so  he 
can  leverage  it  for  whatever  he  wants  to 
do  next.  Malone  plans  to  off-load  some 
840,000  viewers  nationwide,  not  counting 
the  89,000  customers  who  canceled  their  ca- 
ble subscriptions  out  of  disenchantment 
with  TCI's  service  and  prices.  He  spun  off 
his  satellite  operation  and  is  aiming  to  take 
it  public  along  with  his  other  Primestar 
partners  (Time  Warner,  Comcast,  et  al.)  for 
about  $1.7  billion.  He  tried  to  get  rid  of 
his  Liberty  Media  programming  arm,  and 
is  keen  to  dump  his  50  percent  stake  in  the 
fledgling  Fox  Sports  cab  work,  hoping 
his  buddj  Rupert  Murdoch  will  buy  it  back 
for  $1  billion  Malone's  strat  has  pro- 
duced its  desired  effect:  si  '.  surely 
prii  ■  is  rig  up 


EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  He  burnished  his  rep- 
utation as  a  shrewd  deal-maker  when  he 
locked  up  the  26  percent  of  TCI  voting  stock 
belonging  to  the  heirs  of  Bob  Magness.  the 
company's  founder.  They  needed  $500  mil- 
lion quickly  to  pay  off  inheritance  taxes  owed 
as  a  result  of  Magness's  death  last  November. 
Malone  reportedly  didn't  have  the  cash  to  buy 
their  shares  outright,  but  he  and  the  estate's 
executors  came  up  with  a  clever  solution: 
swap  the  heirs'  voting  stock  for  TCI  com- 
mon shares,  which  the  family  was  able  to 
sell.  Since  Malone  already  has  25  percent  of 
the  voting  stock,  the  deal  puts  51  percent 
within  his  reach. 

WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  Malone  admits  that  he 
"took  advantage"  of  rumors  about  his  disap- 
pearing act  last  year.  He  was  briefly  side- 
lined with  a  case  of  the  flu,  which  he  says 
"was  blown  out  of  proportion  like  nobody's 
business";  but  rather  than  contradict  the  gos- 
sips, the  wily  Malone  used  the  time  to  launch 
a  new  boat  and  play  chief  bridesmaid  to  Tur- 
ner and  Levin. 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:    ■*- 


stone  is  a  visionary  builder  who  should  now 
leave  Viacom  for  others  to  manage.  Redstone 
is  still  haunted  by  the  perception  that  he  fired 
his  respected  number  two,  Frank  Biondi,  be- 
cause he  didn't  want  to  share  power  and  cred- 
it. As  one  Wall  Street  analyst  puts  it,  "There's 
a  megalomaniac  discount  on  Viacom  stock." 
WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  "I  plan  to  run  this  com- 
pany from  the  grave,"  Redstone  has  said.  But 
others  believe  that  his  43-year-old  daughter, 
Shari.  will  take  over  when  Redstone  gets  there. 
Right  now,  she  heads  Viacom's  successful 
movie-theater  business  and  is  one  of  the  few 
people  Redstone  actually  gets  along  with. 
Smart,  tough,  and  tenacious,  she's  so  much  like 
her  father  that  one  Redstone  crony  calls  her 
"Sumner  in  a  dress."  Sounds  like  a  skit  for 
Herbert  Allen's  Sun  Valley  conference,  where 
Redstone  was  a  last-minute  no-show. 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:     ♦ 
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SUMNER     REDSTONE 


PARTNER, 
DREAMWORKS  SKG 


"0^ 


i&i 


LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  8 

DEALS    AND    DEEDS:    "I 

now  control,  take  my 

word    for    it,    the   best 

media  company  in  the 
—       -   world,"  Redstone  said  in 
~^_.  ^#    J   March.    So   why   don't 
^^^^^^■^Lfl    people 
KSDuSSS        Though  Paramount  IV- 
BNlMlMil^l  I   lures   is   in 
Redstone  sold  Viacom's  radio  stations  to 
raise  cash  ($1.1  billion),  and  his  MTV  Net- 
works,   which    includes    MTV    and    Nick- 
elodeon, remains  strong.  But  Wall  Street  was 
wildly  unimpressed.  Today,  Viacom's  stock 
languishes  at  30,  about  half  of  what  it  was 
worth  at  its  1993  peak  before  Redstone  -^ 

bought  Paramount  Communications.  Be-     \s  [^  *^™& 

cause  most  of  his  own  wealth  is  tied  up  in 
the  company,  he's  worth  only  about  $3  bil 
lion,  $2  billion  less  than  what  he  was  worth 
then.  Viacom  is  still  staggering  under  the 
huge  debts  incurred  by  the  Paramount  pur- 
chase-$10  billion —and  the  problems  at 
its  troubled  Blockbuster  unit  forced  the 
company  to  write  off  $300  million  this 
spring,  which  didn't  help  Redstone's  testy  re- 
lationship with  his  stockholders.  These  days, 
he  hovers  over  his  top  executives  and  wants 
to  be  in  on  every  decision— which,  says  one 
industry  insider,  doesn't  make  Viacom  a  hap- 
py place  to  work  right  now. 
EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  That  the  74-year-old  Red- 


DAVID     GEFFEN 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  10 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  Need 
a    billionaire    mediator 
who  never  wears  a  tie? 
Then  Geffen's  your  man. 
"David    is    always    the 
court  of  last  resort,"  says 
a    DreamWorks   execu- 
tive. "David  is  the  nego- 
tiator." Indeed,  he  helped 
partner  Steven  Spielberg  smooth  over  a  bud- 
get dispute  with  Sony  regarding  Men  in  Black, 
which  was  produced  by  Spielberg's  Amblin 


^ 


')nA 


shop.  He  was  instrumental  in  working  out  a 
deal  whereby  DreamWorks  could  co-pro- 
duce Spielberg's  upcoming  Normandy- 
invasion  film.  Saving  Private  Ryan,  with 
Paramount,  which  owned  the  script.  Geffen 
also  put  a  stop  to  a  very  nasty  spat  that  was 
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A  little  something  for  the 


'Been  there,  done  that" crowd. 


Does  showboarding  down  the  Himalayas  seem  a  little  passe?  Try 
something  a  bit  more  stimulating.  Like  a  quick  spin  in  the  315  hp 


Mercedes-Benz  SL500  Roadster, 


the  car  legends  are  made  of.  It's 


a  unique  experience  that  falls  somewhere  between  your  first  roller 


coaster  ride  and  your  last  corporate  coup.  One  that  promises  never  to 


let  dull.  After  all,  how  many  times  can  one  person  sky-surf  over  the 


Mojave?  To  learn  more,  call  1-800-FOR-MERCEDES.  The  SL-Class. 


site,  http://www.mbusa.com.  :  ."  Inset  shot  depicts ,SL 600  with  optional  sport  package. 

)RCES  OF  A  DEPLOYING  AIR  BAG  CAN  CAUSE  SERIOUSOR  FATAM^JU^-TOJ^CfHt'D  UNDER  AGE  13.  A  CHILD  UNDER  13  SHOULD  NOT  BE  A 
V"=HICLE,  UNLESS  THE  CHILD  IS  BELTED  INTO  AN  APPROPRIAltJ-PROPERCY  tNS.TALLfjD  BABYSMART""  -COMPATIBLE  CHILD  SEAT  AND  THE 
5ICAT0R  IS  LIGHTED.  SEE  OWNER'S  MANUAL  FOR  ADDJTtONA^J»ARNiNGS"AND  INFORMATION  ON  AIR  BAGS,  SEAT  BELTS  AND  CHILD  SEATS. 
":  of  Siemens  Automotive  Company.       ©1997  Merceo'gfcig'off?'  ggrfci',.;ffl'c.,  Montuale,  N.J.,  Member  of  the  Daimler-Benz  Group. 


brewing  between  his  other  DreamWorks 
partner.  Jeffrey  Katzenberg.  and  NBC's  Don 
Ohlmeyer,  over  the  ownership  of  Dream- 
Works programming  that  airs  on  that  net- 
work. He  is  currently  remodeling  Belle  Rive. 
Claudette  Colbert's  old  estate  on  Barbados, 
and  will  soon  celebrate  the  completion  of 
seven  years  of  renovations  on  his  Beverly 
Hills  mansion,  the  famed  Warner  estate, 
which  will  house  his  formidable  contempo- 
rary-American-art  collection.  (Jack  Warner's 
leather-walled  office  has  been  left  intact.) 
EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  One  of  the  gag  gifts 
at  this  year's  Sun  Valley  retreat  was  the 
DreamWorks  doll:  you  wind  it  up  and  it 
doesn't  do  anything.  Geffen  was  expected 
to  work  his  old  Asylum  magic  on  Dream- 
Works' music  division,  but  thus  far  he  has  lit- 
tle to  show  for  his  efforts  albums  from 
George  Michael.  Henry  Rollins.  Morphine, 
and  Chris  Rock  have  just  kind  of  sat  there. 
and  only  the  original-cast  recording  o(  Rem 
fulfilled  sales  expectations.  The  music  busi- 
ness i  ill  over,  though,  so  no  one's 
written  any  obits  just  yet. 
WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  fhal  Geffen's  autho- 
rized bi  r,  Tom  King,  has  the  5-1- 
year-old  m  innoyed 
because  the  ■  reporter  in- 
terviewed Gel  per- 
mission. 
THE   YEAR  AHEAD: 


NOl4 


HERBERT     A.     ALLEN 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  6 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  The 
other  bankers  at  Allen 
&  Co.  advised  Rupert 
Murdoch  on  his  ulti- 
mately doomed  partner- 
ship with  EchoStar,  coun- 
seled NBC.  helped  Barry 
Diller  on  his  investment 
in  Ticketmaster,  and 
worked  on  TCTs  attempted  spin-off  of  Liberty 
Media  for  John  Malone.  Allen  himself,  like 
Talleyrand,  subscribes  to  the  never-look-as-if- 
you're-trying-too-hard  approach  to  life.  "I've 
done  next  to  nothing,"  he  says.  "I  should  be 
taken  off  this  list."  That's  impossible:  he's  the 
person  others  in  the  New  Establishment  turn 
to  for  guidance  and  introductions,  and,  once 
again,  the  July  getaway  at  his  Sun  Valley  ranch 
attracted  everyone  who  was  anyone.  Witness 
the  photographs  that  Allen  posts  on  a  board 
each  day  and  then  mails  to  the  moguls  for  their 
pinai  collections;  you'll  see  Bronfman,  Diller. 
Malone  inner,  and  Levin  decked  out  in  their 
Patagon  a  'ear.  smiling  like  old  friends,  look- 
ing downright  civilized.  Without  the  57-year- 
old   Nil.  i     the  e  might  not  be  a  New  Estab- 


lishment -he's  perhaps  the  only  man  in  the 
world  who  can  keep  the  boys  from  brawling 
long  enough  to  deserve  the  title. 
EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  That  by  trying  to  help 
Michael  Ovitz  find  a  new  job  he's  facing  the 
toughest  challenge  of  his  career.  Allen,  how- 
ever, denies  he's  peddling  the  former  agent. 
WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  The  billionaire  doesn't 
rate  his  profession  very  highly;  he  told  Forbes 
he  could  teach  his  dog  over  a  long  weekend 
to  be  an  investment  banker.  We  asked  him  why 
it  would  take  so  long.  "Because  my  dog,"  he 
said,  "is  not  that  smart  and  neither  am  I." 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:    -► 
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BARRY     DILLER 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  13 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  "We're 
a  work  in  progress," 
Diller  says  of  HSN,  Inc., 
the  holding  company  he 
formed  with  a  merger 
of  Home  Shopping  Net- 
work, Savoy  Pictures, 
and  Silver  King  Com- 
munications, his  cluster 
of  small  TV  stations.  Though  Diller  has 
been  reticent  about  the  company's  activi- 


■ 


CHAIRMAN  AND 

C.E.O., 

HSN,  INC. 


VANITY     FAIR 
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Guitars  courtesy 
The  Chtnery  Collection 


Fender  Stratocaster*  1964 


Rukenbdiker  J3J  "Dgbtsbow",  1971 


Gibson  Lis  Paul  '59  Flamttop  Reissue,  current 


We  prefer  portfolios  to  be  like  rock. 
Without  the  roll. 


ether  it's  music,  or  managing  assets,  everyone  appreciates  a 

j 

jd  performance.  Which  is  why  significant  investors  rely  on 

i  expertise  of  Union  Bank  of  Switzerland.  UBS'  portfolio 

agement  team  provides  clients  with  the  most  up-to-date 

t  allocation  techniques,  supported  by  innovative  informa- 


tion technology  and  communications  systems,  and  in-depth 
knowledge  of  global  financial  markets.  If  you  have  substantial 
assets  to  invest,  call  Peter  E.  Guernsey,  Jr.  at  (212)  649-1075  or 
Roger  Wacker  at  (213)  489-0600.  Find  out  why  core  portfolios 
managed  by  UBS  have  meant  financial  security  for  generations. 


The  Private  Bank 


UBS 


Union  Bank  of  Switzerland 


n  Bank  of  Switzerland,  1345  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  NY  10105  .'I.  i  pi  on     (21      649      ' Banl   ofS«  tzerland,  144  South  Flower  Street,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90071. 

Telephone:  (213)  489-0600.  Other  offices  of  Union  Bank  of  Switzerl  ind  and  its  affiliates  i  0,1  louston,  San  Frani  isco,  [bronto,  Montreal. 
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ties.  HSN  has  tripled  its  stock  price  on 
the  NASDAQ  and  more  than  tripled  its  cash 
flow  since  January  1995.  And  Diller's  plan 
to  fold  HSN's  12  UHF  stations  into  a  sev- 
enth broadcast  network  (featuring  in-depth 
local  news  and  electronic  shopping)  received 
a  boost  last  March,  when  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  cable  operators  must  car- 
ry all  broadcast  (i.e.,  free  I  stations  in  their 
service  areas. 

EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  Diller  still  enjoys  an 
intensely  loyal  following  among  New  Es- 
tablishment players,  even  as  HSN  remains 
a  murky  proposition.  "Barry  knows  exact- 
ly what  he's  doing,"  says  David  Geffen,  who 
owns  416,000  shares  of  HSN  (worth  more 
than  $12  million);  Herbert  Allen,  who  raves 
about  Diller's  brilliance,  applauded  when 
HSN  bought  a  controlling  stake  in  Ticket- 
master  from  Microsoft  co-founder  Paul 
Allen  in  a  stock  swap  valued  at  about  $209 
million.  The  move  will  further  expand 
Diller's  customer  base  in  the  electronic  mar- 
ketplace. 

WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  Diller  is  often  at  sea  in 
one  of  his  three  boats,  including  an  Onassian 
155-foot  sailing  vessel  that  is  soon  to  be  refit- 
ted in  Southampton.  England.  And  talk  about 
the  Midas  touch  -one  of  the  mechanics  who 
serviced  Diller's  Gulfstream  IV  won  the  Cal- 
ifornia Super  Lotto  (jackpot:  $31  million). 
THE   YEAR  AHEAD:    ♦ 
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CHAIRMAN, 

BERKSHIRE 

HATHAWAY  INC. 


WARREN     BUFFETT 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  22 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  He- 
paid  S1.5  billion  to  buy 
FlightSafety  Internation- 
al, an  aviation -training 
company,  boosted  his 
holding  in  McDonald's 
to  $1.3  billion,  or  4.3 
percent  of  the  company, 
and  held  tight  to  his  ti- 
tle as  America's  second-richest  man  (net 
worth:  $23.2  billion),  ranking  just  after  his 
good  friend  and  fellow  eccentric  Bill  dales 
But  this  year  what  Buffett  said  was  more  im- 
portant than  what  he  did.  At  Disney's  an- 
nual meeting  in  February,  he  defended  Mi- 
chael Eisner  against  stockholders  furious  over 

Disney's  $95-mill rancepayment 

to   Michael   Ovitz,   calmly    advising   them, 
"Keep  youi  shan  rl  inly  kept 

his— all  25  million  d  v  hen  he 

announced  on  March  ,  believed  the 

stock  market  was  "overheal  d  the  risk 

of  overpaying  "quite  high.  market 

dropped  81  points. 
EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  The  counti  I- 


liant  investor  is  a  real  ham.  For  the  second 
year  in  a  row  he  was  moved  to  sing  before 
the  tough  Sun  Valley  crowd,  this  time  invit- 
ing his  wife,  his  daughter,  two  sons,  and  two 
daughters-in-law  to  join  him  in  serenading 
his  fellow  moguls.  The  Buffett  family  wrote 
the  lyrics,  which  were  set  to  the  tune  of  "The 
Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic."  A  sample: 
"We  hear  Jack  [Schneider,  Allen  &  Co.  mas- 
ter of  ceremonies]  rib  both  Wayne  [Huizen- 
ga]  and  Barry  [Diller]  for  their  lack  of  hair 
/  We  learn  how  far  a  golfball  goes  when 
played  in  mountain  air.  .  .  .  Our  horde 
comes  marching  in." 

WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  The  66-year-old  Buf- 
fett doesn't  just  sing— he  swings!  In  his  home 
base  of  Omaha,  he  cohabits  with  a  compan- 
ion. But  at  Sun  Valley,  wife  Susan  was  at  his 
side.  Apparently  Susan  got  tired  of  Omaha 
and  wanted  a  different  kind  of  life,  choos- 
ing to  set  up  her  own  roost  in  San  Francis- 
co. Which,  friends  say.  hasn't  much  changed 
Buffett's  feelings  about  her.  "Warren."  says 
one.  "is  madly  in  love  with  Susie." 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:    ■*■ 
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PRESIDENT  AND 
C.E.O.,  NBC 


with   MSNBC 
little-watched) 


BOB     WRIGHT 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  35 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  Wright 
scored  a  rare  TV  hat 
trick  by  making  NBC 
the  No.  1  network  in 
news,  entertainment,  and 
sports.  And  while  ABC 
decided  against  launch- 
ing a  24-hour  news  ser- 
vice. Wright  forged  ahead 
the  lavishly  promoted  (if 
24-hour  cable  venture  with 
Microsoft.  NBC  has  also  been  aggressively 
expanding  into  cable  systems,  the  Internet, 
and  outlets  in  Europe  and  Asia.  And  don't 
forget  CNBC,  the  business-news  cable  chan- 
nel, which  has  a  cult  following  on  Wall 
Street.  The  Peacock  is  now  twice  as  prof- 
itable as  ABC  Television  it  earned  almost 
SI  billion  for  its  parent  company.  General 
Electric,  in  1996. 

EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  The  54-year-old  Wright's 
best  year  ever  wasn't  without  its  traumas. 
News  star  Bryant  Gumbel  went  to  CBS.  and 
West  Coast  president  Don  Ohlmeyer-one 
of  the  brains  behind  NBC's  prime-time  turn- 
around-went to  Betty  Ford.  But  Wright  is 
vcr\  close  to  G.E.'s  legendary  chairman. 
Jack  Welch,  and  he  is  in  the  running  to  be- 
come card  ,il-in -charge  of  G.E.'s  global 
communica  >ns  business. 
WOULD  YOU  RELIEVE:  Wright  and  his  wife. 
Suzanne,  get  a  kick  out  of  buying  houses. 


renovating  them,  then  selling  them  for  tidy 
profits.  They  just  bought  a  spread  in  Palm 
Beach,  and  they  also  own  a  getaway  on  Nan- 
tucket, where  Wright  is  part  of  a  group  that 
has  built  a  first-class  golf  course  (member- 
ship fee:  more  than  $200,000). 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:    ♦ 
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STEVE     CASE 


PRESIDENT  AND 

C.E.O., 

AMERICA  ONLINE 


LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  20 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  First 
the  good  news— Case 
signed  up  the  long-dis- 
tance operator  Tel-Save, 
earning  AOL  a  badly 
needed  $100  million 
advance.  While  the  39- 
year-old  Case  has  per- 
sonally earned  $33.5  mil- 
lion over  the  past  three  years,  his  company 
posted  a  net  loss  of  $154.8  million  during 
the  final  quarter  of  1996.  After  the  March 
Tel-Save  deal,  AOL  tried  to  claim  a  tiny  to- 
tal profit  of  $2.6  million  for  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1997,  but  was  slapped  down— once 
again— for  sloppy  accounting  by  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission.  Case  then 
made  a  three -year  deal  with  shopping-service 
giant  CUC  International,  which  will  bring 
in  $50  million.  He  also  hired  MTV  co- 
founder  Bob  Pittman,  who  seems  to  be  pals 
with  absolutely  everyone  in  the  New  Estab- 
lishment. ("I  know  Michael  Eisner.  Know 
Herb  Allen.  .  .  .  Levin.  Turner,  and  Daly  and 
Semel— they're  like  family."  says  Pittman, 
running  down  the  list.)  Now  the  bad  news— 
AOL's  $19.95-per-month  unlimited-access 
plan  was  a  complete  disaster;  the  company 
was  forced  to  offer  refunds  and  credits  to 
customers  who  were  unable  to  connect  to 
the  overloaded  service.  Attorneys  general  in 
36  states  took  action  against  AOL.  which 
quickly  ordered  up  TV  ads  to  calm  furious 
Net  heads. 

EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  Analysts  are  warming, 
up  to  AOL,  and  Wall  Street  is  responding 
to  Case's  cost-cutting  measures:  the  com- 
pany's share  price  hit  a  high  of  75.5  in  July. 
He  still  hasn't  mollified  subscribers,  though, 
and  they're  getting  restless.  "One  hundred 
twenty-five  thousand  new  modems,"  Case- 
raved  on-line  to  frustrated  customers,  promis- 
ing another  25,000  modems  by  June.  But  in' 
one  recent  industry  survey,  more  than  a  mil- 
lion of  AOL's  8.6  million  members  said  they 
were  "somewhat"  or  "very"  likely  to  end 
their  subscriptions  to  the  service  in  the  com- 
ing months. 

WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  During  the  furor  over 
AOL's  overcrowded  lines,  Case  made  the 
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mistake  of  sending  E-mail  to  customers  ask- 
ing them  to  "show  some  restraint"  in  using 
the  service.  They  sent  him  so  many  angry 
replies,  his  own  mailbox  crashed. 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:    X 
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BRIAN     ROBERTS 

_  ^M  LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  24 
I  DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  This 
was  the  year  that  John 
Malone,  cable's  dark 
king,  appeared  to  abdi- 
cate his  throne— and  that 
young  Brian  Roberts,  a 
mere  boy  of  38,  appeared 
to  seize  it.  Last  winter,  he 
persuaded  Michael  Eisner  to  put  up  all  the 
money  ($320  million)  for  Comcast's  pur- 
chase of  a  majority  interest  in  E!  Entertain- 
ment Television  from  Time  Warner  while 
yielding  none  of  his  own  control.  Then  he 
talked  Bill  Gates  into  buying  SI  billion  of 
nonvoting  Comcast  stock.  The  infusion/al- 
liance is  meant  to  speed  Comcast's  laying 
of  fiber-optic  "big  pipe"  across  the  country, 
through  which  Microsoft  will  send  its  Inter- 
net software  to  digital  TV  sets.  During  ca- 
ble's doldrum  period  of  the  past  three  years. 
Roberts  resisted  the  pressure  to  sell.  Now 
that  the  telephone  companies  have  re- 
trenched and  the  Murdoch  satellite  scare  has 
passed,  cable's  promise  as  the  Ultimate  Con- 
duit is  bright  once  more— and  Roberts  looks 
very  much  like  a  visionary. 
EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  Comcast's  purchase  of 
the  Philadelphia  Flyers,  76ers,  and  Phantoms 
inspired  the  company  to  start  up  a  regional 
sports  network,  which  debuts  this  month  as 
a  basic  cable-service  channel.  The  question 
now  is  whether  Roberts  can  capitalize  on 
an  apparent  loophole  in  the  1996  Telecom- 
munications Act  in  order  to  lock  up  the 
Philly  area's  sports  programming.  "We  don't 
like  to  use  the  words  'corner  the  market.' 
because  the  government  watches  our  behav- 
ior," Roberts  says  with  a  laugh.  "Let's  just 
say  we've  been  able  to  do  things  before 
they're  in  vogue." 

WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  Roberts  claims  he  no 
longer  bets  on  every  hole  of  a  golf  game,  nor 
does  he  put  in  long,  exuberant  hours  at  the 
craps  table.  Instead,  lie  s  dusted  off  his  squash 
racket.  Once  a  nationally  ranked  player,  he's 
back  in  top  form;  he  even  skipped  this  sum- 
mer's Sun  Valley  conference  to  participate 
in  the  quadrennial  Maccabia  tn  the  so- 
called  Jewish  Olympics  in  the 
first  time  I  was  able  to  compete  in  the  ' 
over  division."  Roberts  explains. 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:    I 
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STEVE     BALLMER 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  33 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  If 
Bill's  Lexus  gets  hit  by  a 
truck,  Steve's  the  man. 
Long  content  to  stay  in 
Gates's  shadow,  he  cut  a 
much  higher  profile  this 
year,  appearing  solo  on 
the  cover  of  Forbes, 
which  dubbed  him  "Mi- 
crosoft strongman."  The 
article  quoted  Gates  as  saying  that  Ballmer. 
41,  was  his  best  friend  and  clear  number  two— 
an  important  distinction,  since  Gates  recent- 
ly expanded  his  kitchen  cabinet  from  a  three- 
man  Office  of  the  President  to  a  nine-man 
Executive  Committee.  Ballmer's  5  percent 
stake  in  Microsoft  rose  to  $7.8  billion,  mak- 
ing him  perhaps  the  richest  non-C.E.O.  in 
America.  He  now  oversees  a  10,000-person 
operation  and  is  Microsoft's  point  man  in  the 
battle  against  Sun  Microsystems  and  Oracle. 
EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  According  to  Microsoft- 
watchers.  Ballmer  deserves  credit  for  his  "abil- 
ity to  mobilize  the  troops,"  his  "sheer  ag- 
gressiveness and  loudness,"  and  "this  manic 
quality  he  can  deliver  at  will— to  shout  at  a 
crowd  and  get  them  to  do  great  things."  He 
once  needed  surgery  on  his  vocal  cords  af- 
ter an  especially  energetic  performance  at  a 
company  meeting. 

WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  Ballmer  has  repeated- 
ly claimed  that  Gates  beat  him  on  the  Put- 
nam national  math  competition  when  they 
were  at  Harvard.  But  Gates  biographer  Steve 
Manes  discovered  that  Ballmer,  who  knows 
not  to  show  up  the  boss,  scored  higher. 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:    ♦ 
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NATHAN     MYHRVOLD 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  23 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  Just 
a  year  after  Gates  named 
Myhrvold  as  co-head  of 
a  group  that  included 
Microsoft  Office  soft- 
ware (a  crucial  $5-billion- 
a-year  cash  cow)  and 
such  high-profile  media 
ventures  as  MSNBC  and 
S/atc.  Myhrvold  has  been 
given  yet  another  new  title:  chief  technology 
officer.  In  this  capacity,  Myhrvold  is  now 
charged  with  tripling  the  research  staff  to  600 
savants.  More  notable.  Gates  has  relieved  him 
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of  any  direct  business  responsibility.  With  Mi- 
crosoft's clout  and  treasury,  Myhrvold  has 
already  lured  star  professors  away  from  places 
such  as  Stanford  and  Carnegie  Mellon,  and 
he  used  his  ties  to  his  former  mentor,  Stephen 
Hawking,  to  spearhead  a  Microsoft  research 
lab  in  Cambridge,  England,  in  June. 
EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  Silicon  Valley  types 
have  always  been  envious  of  Myhrvold,  in 
part  because  of  Gates's  proclamations  that 
Myhrvold  is  his  personal  guru  and  intellec- 
tual superior.  So  it's  no  wonder  Myhrvold's 
title  switch  has  been  cast  in  some  circles  as 
a  demotion— he  was  "reorged,"  the  gossip 
goes,  because  he  couldn't  run  a  business. 
Myhrvold's  response:  "For  Bill  to  make  me 
chief  technology  officer  wasn't  a  booby  prize 
or  a  pasture.  He  saw  the  need  for  me  to  play 
a  broader  role  and  have  impact  on  more  of  I 
the  company.  This  is  a  promotion."  He's  still  I 
involved  in  strategy  and  media,  and  dines  solo 
with  moguls  such  as  Michael  Eisner. 
WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  On  a  family  vacation  i 
in  Alaska,  while  trying  to  photograph  a  bear, 
Myhrvold  got  stuck  in  quicksand  and  sank 
up  to  his  chest.  And  for  the  Seattle  lakeside 
home  he's  building  near  Gates's  massive  con- 
struction, he  created  a  photorealistic  com- 
puter simulation  that  ensures  he'll  be  able 
to  see  the  sun  rise  and  set  over  Mount  1 
Rainier  while  in  bed. 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:    ■*■ 
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GEORGE     LUCAS 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  28  i 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  The 
Jedi  returned,  the  Em-  -1 
pire  struck  back,  and  I 
everyone  in  the  movie  J 
business  felt  the  Force  .'1 
again.  The  re-release  of  f  J 
Lucas's  Star  Wars  trilo-  - 1 
gy  outpaced  everyone's  -J 
expectations  by  grossing  J 
more  than  $250  million  vl 
in  the  U.S.  alone.  Now,  for  the  first  time  in  j 
20  years,  Lucas  is  behind  the  camera  again,  j 
filming  a  Star  Wars  prequel  starring  Liam  J 
Neeson,  Ewan  McGregor,  and  Natalie  Port- 
man  on  location  in  Tunisia  and  on  50  dif-  i 
ferent  sets  that  he  has  had  constructed  at  j 
Leavesden  Studios,  outside  London.  Hasbro, 
Galoob  Toys,  and  Mattel  have  already  been 
in  heated  competition  over  the  toy  license  for 
Lucas's  three  planned  prequels  (to  be  released 
in  1999.  2001,  and  2003),  with  bids  reaching 
as  high  as  $1  billion. 

EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  Is  there  anything  in  our 
vaults  worth  trotting  out  for  an  anniversary 
run?  Paramount  is  considering  a  re-release 
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of  Gn  ase  (\\  ith  new  footage  cut  from  the  orig- 
inal!) early  next  year,  and  Warner's  might  do 
the  same  with  The  Wizard  oj  Oz.  Meanwhile, 
Lucas  and  his  pals  Steven  Spielberg  and  Har- 
rison Ford  are  kicking  around  the  possibili- 
ty of  a  new  Indiana  Junes  installment. 
WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  Lucas,  a  single  father, 
wouldn't  let  his  four-year-old  see  Star  Wars 
on  video:  he  took  the  boy  to  Westwood  for 
the  big-screen  experience.  The  very  private 
Lucas  writes  at  home,  by  longhand,  and  guess 
who's  doing  script  polishes  on  his  new  Star 
Wars  installment?  She  has  firsthand  experi- 
ence as  Luke  Skywalker's  sister  and  Jabba  the 
Hutt's  slave  girl— Carrie  Fisher. 
THE   YEAR  AHEAD:    ■*- 
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MICHAEL     BLOOMBERG 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  30 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  An- 
other year  of  touting  the 
Bloomberg  name  and 
product,  culminating  with 
the  publication  of  Bloom- 
berg  by  Bloomberg,  the 
"visionary  man's"  inti- 
mate look  at  "the  mind 
and  personality  behind 
the  Bloomberg  logo."  Forty  thousand  read- 
ers rushed  out  to  discover  (at  $24.95  a  pop) 


Bill  Gates  says  yes 
In  investing  SI  billion 
in  Brian  Roberts's 
Comcast  cable  empire, 
warming  the  hearts  of 
cable  kings  John  Malum 
and  Gerald  Levin. 


FOUNDER, 
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that  behind  the  Bloomberg  logo  is,  yes,  an 
outsize  ego.  Meanwhile.  Bloomberg— did  we 
mention  the  name?— leased  time  on  the  New 
York  local  affiliate  WBIS  to  provide  12 
hours  per  day  of  business  news  to  the  city, 
then  promptly  signed  a  deal  to  broadcast  the 
same  to  3.2  million  households  in  the  rest 
of  the  nation  via  Cox  Communications,  the 
country's  fifth-largest  cable  operator.  Bloom- 
berg also  convinced  Mayor  Rudolph  Giu- 
liani that  Bloomberg  Television,  along  with 
Murdoch's  Fox  News,  was  entitled  to  one 
of  New  York's  public-access  channels.  In 
light  of  the  WBIS  deal,  it  was  a  concession. 
he  now  admits  with  rare  embarrassment, 
that  "we  don't  need." 

EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  The  money  continues 
to  pour  in.  Bloomberg's  financial-markets 
service  adds  100  customers  a  day,  mostly 
from  the  securities  industry,  at  an  annual 
fee  of  $14,400.  Perhaps  this  is  the  reason 
Bloomberg  gave  his  book  royalties  to  the 
Committee  to  Protect  Journalists  and  still 
hasn't  cashed  his  $1  advance  check.  The  life- 
long Democrat  recently  hired  a  lobbyist  to 
help  him  win  approval  to  air  Bloomberg  Tele- 
vision in  the  House  and  Senate— a  move 
which  sparked  rumors  that  he  was  planning 
to  run  for  office.  Though  the  legislative 
branch  doesn't  interest  him— "It  would  be 
boring"— he  thinks  a  job  in  the  executive 
branch  might  be  "fun."  Shades 
of  Iacocca  and  Trump. 


WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  He  cried  at  his  elder 
daughter's  graduation  from  the  Spence  pri- 
vate school. 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:    ♦ 
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LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  27 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  The 
dean  of  Silicon  Valley 
venture  capitalists  is  now 
the  technocracy's  politi- 
cal leader  as  well,  mobi- 
lizing C.E.O.'s  who  in 
earlier  times  wouldn't 
have  gone  near  the  Capi- 
tol or  the  statehouses. 
He  helped  raise  $40  million  to  defeat  Cali- 
fornia's Proposition  21 1.  a  bill  to  make  it  even 
easier  for  lawyers  to  file  class-action  share- 
holder suits  against  executives  when  their 
companies'  stock  prices  fall,  and  he  per- 
suaded Bill  Clinton  to  oppose  the  measure 
despite  the  president's  coziness  with  big- 
donor  trial  attorneys.  Although  he's  a  regis- 
tered Republican,  Doerr  became  a  fervent 
Clinton  supporter  in  the  '96  campaign,  or- 
ganizing a  $50,000 -a-plate  dinner  in  Sunny- 
vale. California,  which  raised  $500,000.  Af- 
ter the  election,  Doerr  held  six  roundtable 
discussions  in  which  Valley  types  swapped 
ideas  (if  not  jokes)  with  Al  Gore.  Doerr's  new 
cause  is  education:  he's  leading  300  tech  ex- 
ecs in  a  call  for  "voluntary"  national 
standards  in  reading  and  math. 
EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  After  getting  in  on 
the  ground  floor  of  one  of  Wall  Street's 
biggest  scores  ever— Netscape— what  can 
you  do  for  an  encore?  Doerr's  block- 
buster sequel  was  the  public  offer- 
ing of  the  cable-Internet  provider 
©Home,  whose  stock  more  than 
doubled  in  the  first  two  days  of  trad- 
ing. The  company  was  valued  at  $2.6 
billion,  not  bad  for  a  start-up  that 
had  already  lost  $58  million  and  had 
signed  up  fewer  customers  (7.000) 
than  attend  a  typical  WNBA  game. 
Doerr's  firm  posted  $600  million 
in  profits  from  that  and  other 
I.P.O.'s,  including  on-line  book- 
seller Amazon.com  (where  Doerr's 
$8  million  ante  became  $100  mil- 
lion). With  a  year  like  that,  who  cares 
that  Netscape's  stock  has  lost  billions 
of  paper  wealth  created  during  the  early 
waves  of  hype? 

WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  In  lieu  of  Christmas 
cards,  Doerr  and  wife  Ann  (whom  he  met 
at  Intel)  send  valentines  to  friends  and  busi- 
ness associates.  But  the  most  coveted  let- 
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ter  in  get  from  Doerr  is  an  invitation  to  his 
annual   Aspen   summer-camp  powwow,   a 
younger,  geekier  version  of  Herbert  Allen's 
Sun  Valley  gathering. 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:    ♦ 
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PAUL     ALLEN 


LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  34 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  It  was 
a  year  of  questionable 
deals  for  the  man  with 
the  overstuffed  wallet. 
First  he  sold  his  47.5 
percent  stake  in  Ticket- 
master  to  Barry  Diller's 
HSN,  Inc..  for  S209  mil- 
lion. Shareholders  were 
angry,  and  rightfully  so.  given  that  Allen  re- 
ceived a  nice  premium  for  his  shares  (33  per- 
cent above  market  value),  while  they  re- 
ceived nothing;  it  was  Allen's  duty,  as 
Ticketmaster  chairman,  to  look  out  for  their 
interests.  Having  engineered  this  corporate 
deal,  Allen  took  a  creative  approach  to  pub- 
lic finance,  proposing  a  new,  72,000 -seat  sta- 
dium for  the  Seahawks  football  team,  which 
he  held  an  option  to  buy  (and  which  would 
otherwise  have  moved  to  L.A.).  The  plan: 
Allen  would  put  up  $100  million  toward  the 
$425  million  cost,  and  Washington  State 
would  pay  the  rest.  He  spent  $2  million  lob- 
bying for  a  voter  referendum  to  be  held,  $4.2 
million  to  pay  for  the  polling -yes,  that's 
right  and  another  $5.4  million  campaign- 
ing, saturating  Seattle's  TV  airwaves  with 
ads.  The  measure  passed,  but  barely 
EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  Allen's  largesse  comes 
with  strings  attached.  When  he  spent  $5  mil- 
lion helping  the  family  of  Jimi  Hendrix  in 
their  legal  battle  for  the  rights  to  the  late 
guitarist's  music,  he  was  hoping  that  in  re- 
turn they'd  give  him  the  rights  to  open  a 
Jimi  Hendrix  museum.  They  didn't,  and 
Allen  renamed  his  venture  the  Experience 
Music  Project;  it's  a  $60  million,  130,000- 
square-foot  interactive  center  with  a  guitar- 
inspired  design  b\  Frank  Gehry.  Aside  from 
Hendrix.  the  museum,  located  near  Seattle's 
Space  Needle,  will  honor  local  talents  from 
Bing  Crosbj  to  Nirvana.  What's  more. 
Allen's  plan  to  build  a  high-tech  lakeside 
campus  for  his  company  has  been  stalled  by 
environmental  concerns  Ml  in  all.  locals  are 
worried  that  Allen's  great  wealth  and  civic- 
bent  give  far  loo  much  power  to  one  man 
in  the  community 

WOULD    YOU    BELil  44-year-old 
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foot  compound,  which  includes  a  $6  mil- 
lion indoor  sports  complex  (containing  a 
basketball  court  and  a  pool,  with  women's 
bathing  suits  in  every  size),  a  20-seat  theater, 
and  several  Impressionist  paintings.  Still, 
visitors  say  the  compound  has  all  the  charm 
and  style  of  a  midwestern  civic  center. 
Though  a  shy  guy.  Allen  is  hopelessly  star- 
struck.  He  recently  dated  Monica  Seles,  and 
after  the  Cannes  Film  Festival,  he  held  a  cos- 
tume party  in  Venice  for  the  likes  of  Robin 
Williams,  Sting,  Geena  Davis.  Quincy  Jones. 
Calvin  Klein.  Diane  Von  Furstenberg,  Fran 
Lebowitz.  David  Geffen.  and  Barry  Diller. 
Allen  came  dressed  as  the  doge.  But  some 
unimpressed  stars  later  complained  that 
the  jet  Allen  had  chartered  to  fly  them  to 
Venice  had  coachlike  seats,  bad  food,  and 
no  smoking. 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:    -+■ 
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GORDON     CRAWFORD 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  19 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:   His 

company's  10  percent 
share  of  Time  Warner 
outperformed  the  mar- 
ket, and  its  10  percent 
share  of  America  Online 
rocketed  upward  in  val- 
ue. Still,  it  wasn't  an 
easy  year  for  the  man 
who  invests  billions  of 
mutual-fund  dollars  in  the  entertainment  and 
media  industries  or  for  the  moguls  who  had 
to  listen  to  Crawford  speak  his  mind.  He 
spent  months  urging  John  Malone  to  im- 
prove TCI's  poor  performance,  and  finally 
grew  so  fed  up  this  spring  that  he  told  a  group 
of  TCI  executives  that  they  had  created  "a  cul- 
ture of  arrogance"  at  their  company.  He  also 
urged  Sumner  Redstone  to  sell  Simon  & 
Schuster  and  the  ailing  Blockbuster  chain, 
which  he  calls  Redstone's  "$3  billion  boo- 
boo."  Redstone  did  neither.  Crawford  ob- 
jected to  Rupert  Murdoch's  partnership  with 
the  satellite  venture  EchoStar  long  before  it 
fell  apart,  and  repeatedly  told  the  media 
baron  he  had  to  sell  assets  before  he  tried  to 
break  into  the  U.S.  direct-broadcast  satellite- 
TV  market.  But  after  the  EchoStar  debacle, 
Crawford  "did  a  little  bit  of  shuttle  diplo- 
macy," in  his  words,  getting  Gerald  Levin  and 
Ted  Turner  to  stop  feuding  with  Murdoch 
long  enough  to  allow  the  News  Corp.  mogul 
into  Primestar  Partners,  the  cable-satellite  TV 
consortium.  Lately,  Crawford  has  been  urg- 
ing Levin  to  restructure  Time  Warner,  which 
he  says  "is  impossible  to  fathom"  in  its  pres- 
ent configuration,  while  endorsing  Levin's  ef- 


forts to  unwind  Time  Warner's  complicated 
partnership  with  US  West.  "I  think  US  West 
has  been  incredibly  greedy." 
EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  This  tough-guy,  call-'em- 
as-I-see-'em  shtick  is  new.  For  years  Craw- 
ford has  been  known  as  one  of  the  nicest, 
most  diplomatic  men  in  his  field,  a  calm  and 
measured  foil  to  the  temperamental  moguls. 
Crawford  says  he's  still  that  way  and  is  just 
trying  to  help  the  media  barons  through  their 
current  problems:  "It's  painful  to  see  them 
flounder  when  there  are  things  they  can  do 
to  get  it  all  together." 

WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  Still  devastated  by  the 
death  of  his  21-year-old  son  in  a  hiking  acci- 
dent in  Taiwan  four  years  ago,  Crawford  flew 
to  New  York  to  console  Jerry  Levin  after  the 
murder  of  Levin's  son  Jonathan  in  May. 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:    ■*- 
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SCOTT     Mc  NEALY 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  29 
DEALS  AND   DEEDS:   Mc- 

Nealy  enjoyed  watching 
Sun's  stock  rise  another 
75  percent  in  the  past 
year,  driven  by  rising 
profits  and  investors'  un- 
ending enthusiasm  for 
Java,  its  two-year-old 
programming  language 
for  creating  Internet  software.  He  also  in- 
troduced Sun's  version  of  the  "network 
computer."  or  N.C.,  a  stripped-down,  $500 
machine  designed  to  challenge  the  more  ex- 
pensive PC.  and  thereby  break  the  strangle- 
holds of  Microsoft  and  Intel.  But  the  big-time 
donor  to  Republican  candidates  isn't  trust- 
ing the  free  market  to  pick  winners:  he  re- 
portedly lobbied  the  Justice  Department's 
anti-trust  watchdogs  to  block  Microsoft's  ac- 
quisition of  the  hot  start-up  WebTV,  which 
makes  cheap  Internet  computers  that  hook  up 
to  home  TV  screens-  and  are  the  most  direct 
competition  to  N.C.'s.  (Washington  is  already 
conducting  four  Microsoft  investigations.) 
EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  While  Java  is  largely 
responsible  for  Sun's  high  stock  price,  the 
reality  is  that  the  company  makes  very  little 
money  from  the  software  language,  which  it 
licenses  cheaply.  Sun's  profits  come  mainly 
from  its  less  glamorous  hardware,  especially 
the  "server"  computers  that  hook  up  to  the 
Internet.  Shrewd  insiders  argue  that  Java  is| 
incredibly  overhyped,  has  limited  capabili- 
ties, and  won't  crack  the  Microsoft-Intel 
hegemony;  an  editorial  in  the  influential  Mi- 
croprocessor Report,  a  newsletter  worshiped 
by  tech  nerds,  argued  that  "Java  may  be 
the  grandest  hoax  continued  on  pagi    iJ 
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Would  you  spend  your  life  savings  to  make  something  you  love?  Would  you  flout  the  rules  to  create  your  vision? 
Would  you  do  whatever  it  takes  to  let  other  people  see  what  you've  created?  Those  independent  souls.  We  all 
admire  them.  The  ones  with  the  radical  vision.  And  the  determination  to  bring  that  vision  to  life. 

Enter  A  travelling  film  festival  dedicated  to  the  idea  that  all  people  should  be  able  to  see  the  indepen- 

dent vision  of  a  few.  takes  four  first-time  feature  films  along  with  their  directors  to  eleven  cities  across 
fHj|ountry  throughout  the  month  of  October. 

yhakis  is  sponsoring  to  help  present  the  personal  vision  and  style  of  these  young,  inspired  film- 
makers, all  of  who,  like  Khakis,  believe  in  independent  thought.  Who  believe  in  themselves  and  their 
vision.  Who  have  something  important  and  personal  and  unusual  to  tell  us.  And  so,  we  will  listen. 


*y 


e         Directors,  all  wearing 
The  Delicate  Art  of  the  Rifle," 


Khakis;, 


'Arresting  Gena,"  DANTE  HARPER/CLC  Films 
:UEL  founder,  "    "Alchemy." 


The  Renaiss; 
JON  FAVRE 


.1L. 


What  do  you  do  if  you  can  r.Tnro 

in  Hollywood  after  years  of  minor  rol^STWrite  it  yourself. 

Then  produjcejt  and  act  in  it.  Then,  if  you're  Jon  Favreau, 
w'afch  it  become  the  hit  indie  film  of  the  year. 


the  proverbial  shoestring  ;b 
currently  writing  "Leatherh 

days  of  professional  footb 
"Deep  Impact"  as  an  astr 


Jon  is  wearing  Dockers'* 
Authentic  05  Flat  Froht  Khakis. 


gers,"  made  on 
at  it  again.  He  is 
t  about  the  early 
eo-star  in 
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tellectual  Hun! 


:BORAH  UNGER  and 
;AN  PATRICK  FLANERY 


shes  her 

other  blonde  beauty  is  what  lies  under  her  cool 
he  perfect  blend  of  intellect  and  sensuality. 
ias  chosen  to  eschew  the  typical  Hollywood 
.ing  route  for  indie  films  by  opting  for  films  that 
mind.  She  currently  stars  in  'The  Ga 

is  matched  in  adventurous  spirit  by  Sean  Path 
the  thinking  woman's  man.  A  ubiquitous  name  and 
■e  indie  world,  Sean  can  be  seen  in  upcoming  films 
1  Reba,"  "Pale  Saints"  and  "Just  Your  Luck." 

and  Sean  exemplify  the  young,  intelligent  class 
;  who  relish  the  variety  and  power  of  independent 


wears  Dockers*  Premium  Stretch  Khakis, 
ars  Dockers*  Slim  Fit  Flat  Front  Khakis. 
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RACHEL  TRUE 


eet  and 


face.  Site's  scintillating 
et  enough  of  her.  Rachel 
■fpical  for  most  beautiful  youfi 


JOVvhere,''  the  film  in  which 
she  plays,  a  skate  chick  surviving  in  LA's  underground 
subculture,  was  director  Gregg  Araki's  ability  to  challenge 

the  actors  to  find  internal  resonances  with  their  character. 


Rachel  wears  Dockers 


etch  Khakis. 
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WES  LE  GR 


t  film  now  and  then 
^mes  Le  Gros  appears 
lave  made  an  obsession  out  of  it.  In  fact,  James  is 
your  average  actor.  He's  the  "over,  under,  sideways, 
kwards  'king'  of  the  independents."  From  "My  New 
i"  to  "Living  in  Oblivion,"  he's  received  worldwide 
laim  for  his  many  offbeat  performances.  Look  for  hi 
he  upcoming  indie  film  "The  Myth  of  Fingerprints." 

nes  is  wearing  Dockers" 
t  Check  Corduroy  Shorts. 


TED  HOPE 


unsung  heroes  of  independent  fi 
,.&ger  task,  dealing  with  microscopic 
idgets:  "How  do  you  squeeze  vision,  passion  and  integri 
rough  a  wallet?"  asks  Ted. 


;spite  all  the  work,  Ted  is  dedicated  to  the  creativity  of  the 
die  film.  And  in  helping  other  voices  and  visions  get  heard 
5  well.  In  fact,  Ted  is  an  advisor  to  FUEL.  His  production 
edits  include  all  of  Edward  Bums'  films  including. 

.'he  Brothers  McMullen"  and  the  forthcoming  "Long  Time 
Nothing  New"  as  well  as  all  of  Hal  Hartley's  films  includir 

Flirt."  Ted  also  produced  FUEL'S  "Arresting  Gena"  and  Ang 

ee's  most  recent  film,  "The  Ice  Storm." 

We  think  Ted  says  it  best:  'Each  film  we  make  is  a  gentle 
evolution  that  slowly  shakes  and  charges  this  world." 

Dockers"'  Khakis  honors  Ted's  spirit  and  that  of  all  those  who 
ate  in  the  creation  of  independent  films 


imieres  on 


ers.cor      www.fueltour.com 


lie  New  Establishment 


continued  from  pace  I?;  perpetrated  on  the 
computer  industry  in  a  decade." 
WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  McNealy's  determina- 
tion to  master  his  own  destiny  is  inspired  by 
the  abrupt  reversals  of  fortune  that  befell  his 
father,  who  was  removed  from  the  corner  of- 
fice twice— first  as  vice-chairman  of  Ameri- 
can Motors  after  the  '73  oil  crisis  (he  was 
blamed  for  the  AMC  Pacer)  and  later  as 
CEO.  of  leisure -goods  giant  AMF  (when  the 
company  was  taken  over  by  raider  Irwin  Ja- 
cobs). However,  McNealy  has  been  estranged 
from  his  father  ever  since  his  parents  di- 
vorced. Now  it's  his  formidable  mother  whom 
he  turns  to  for  inspiration.  She  lives  near  his 
Woodside,  California,  home,  decorated  his 
house  for  him,  and  still  cheers  him  on  at  Sun 
press  conferences  and  events.  At  one  such 
convocation,  McNealy  teed  up  onstage  and 
drove  golf  balls  over  the  heads  of  his  star- 
tled audience. 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:    ♦ 
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JEFFREY     KATZENBERG 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  38 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  May- 
be this  is  why  no  one 
has  founded  a  studio 
for  decades.  Katzenberg 
has  already  weathered 
repeated  storms  in 
DreamWorks'  television 
business,  notably  the  can- 
celing of  Ink,  the  Ted 
Danson-Mary  Steenburgen  sitcom  (make  no 
mistake:  the  DreamWorkers  are  steamed  at 
CBS  over  this),  and  the  D.O.A.  Arsenio  Hall 
sitcom.  The  Connie  Chung-Maury  Povich 
newsmagazine  show  was  a  nonstarter,  and 
ABC  dropped  the  police  drama  High  Inci- 
dent. The  only  semi-bright  spot  was  Michael 
J.  Fox's  Spin  City.  Much  depends  on  The 
Prince  of  Egypt,  the  first  DreamWorks  ani- 
mated film,  expected  in  theaters  in  late  1998. 
This  retelling  of  the  Moses  story— dubbed  The 
Zion  King  by  insiders— comes  out  of  the  box 
with  a  handicap:  no  big-bucks  commercial  tie- 
ins.  (The  burning-bush  night-light  concept 
went  nowhere.)  The  46-year-old  Katzenberg 
says  he's  looking  for  creative  returns  as  much 
as  financial  payoffs;  he's  pitching  this  one  as 
Disney  counterprogramming  and  going  for 
a  high-end  presentation.  That  spin  may  not 
impress  Hollywood,  but  Katzenberg  has  done 
a  fabulous  job  of  convincing  the  religious 
community  that  the  film  was  made  with  the 
appropriate  reverence.  By  the  time  Katzen- 
berg's  done,  every  priest  and  rabbi  in  town 
will  think  he's  got  back-end  points. 
EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  That  DreamWorks  is 


overspending  and  revising  its  revenue  estimates 
in  the  wrong  direction.  After  months  of  frus- 
tration, the  studio  still  doesn't  have  a  home. 
(Executives  are  shacked  up  in  Spielberg's 
adobe  complex  on  the  Universal  lot.)  But  it 
does  have  some  material  up  its  sleeve— a  piece 
of  two  Spielberg  movies,  Amistad  and  Saving 
Private  Ryan,  coming  out  in  December  and 
summer  1998,  respectively;  Small  Soldiers,  with 
a  combination  of  live  action  and  computer  an- 
imation, for  summer  1998;  and  Ant:,  with 
Woody  Allen,  Sharon  Stone,  Sylvester  Stal- 
lone, and  Danny  Glover  as  the  voices  of  an 
ant  colony.  In  his  spare  time,  Katzenberg  sues 
Disney.  He's  gleeful  over  a  court  ruling  that 
Disney  must  cough  up  financial  data,  but 
deeply  angered  by  Michael  Eisner's  dismis- 
sive accounts  of  him  in  depositions.  Like  every- 
thing in  Hollywood,  this  is  expensive  fun— 
and  Katzenberg  has  already  mortgaged  himself 
to  become  a  DreamWorks  partner. 
WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  Spielberg  has  kept  his 
partner  far  away  from  the  DreamWorks 
live-action  slate.  The  notoriously  hands-on 
Katzenberg  got  his  first  glimpse  of  The 
Peacemaker,  the  studio's  big  debut  film,  star- 
ring George  Clooney  and  Nicole  Kidman, 
when  he  saw  director  Mimi  Leder's  cut. 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:    4 
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ROBERT    DALY  AND  TERRY    SEMEL 


LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  26 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  Their  hulking  entertain- 
ment monolith  expanded  when  Turner  Broad- 
casting merged  with  Time  Warner,  as  Daly 
and  Semel  took  over  Turner's  syndication, 
home-video,  animation,  and  consumer-products 
divisions,  as  well  as  Castle  Rock  Entertain- 
ment and  the  remains  of  Turner  Pictures.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  have  been  ordered  to 
cut  their  costs.  Does  this  mean  the  tales  of 
infighting  between  Bob  and  Terry  and  Ted 
are  true?  "Look,  in  the  beginning,  people  have 
to  get  used  to  each  other,"  says  Daly,  care- 
fully pointing  out  that  every  division  of  Time 
Warner  is  cutting  back. 
EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  The  music  division, 
which  Daly  and  Semel  inherited  after  Mi- 
chael Fuchs  was  canned,  has  continued  to 
flounder,  their  movie  lineup  was  lackluster. 


I 
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and  the  fourth  Batman  had  no  wings.  But 
the  team  has  moved  to  fix  those  problems- 
promoting  David  Foster,  the  music  produc- 
er behind  such  stars  as  Whitney  Houston  and 
Celine  Dion,  and  hiring  Mark  Canton,  who 
is  looking  visionary  as  the  films  he  green- 
lighted  before  he  was  axed  from  Sony  (Jer- 
ry Maguire,  Men  in  Black,  Air  Force  One)  have 
made  Sony  the  No.  1  studio.  Daly  and  Semel 
aren't  in  serious  trouble— they  still  have  the 
respect  of  their  peers  on  the  West  Coast. 
However,  with  Turner's  arrival,  the  power  in 
their  company  has  shifted  to  the  East  Coast. 
WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  Perhaps  to  get  closer 
to  the  action,  Semel  just  bought  Gordon  and 
Ann  Getty's  18-room  apartment  in  820  Fifth 
Avenue  for  $12.25  million.  But  Semel  and 
Daly's  attempt  to  replicate  their  double  act- 
by  naming  Lorenzo  di  Bonaventura  and  Bill 
Gerber  as  joint  heads  of  production— may 
fall  flat:  the  two  younger  men  are  said  to 
be  at  each  other's  throats. 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:   * 
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FRANK     BIONDI 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  32 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  He 
sold  Putnam  books  to 
Pearson  for  $336  mil- 
lion, netted  some  $1.5  bil- 
lion selling  Universal's 
programming  to  German 
and  French  pay-TV  out- 
lets, bought  51  percent  of 
October  Films,  and  kept 
a  stiff  upper  lip  when  Steven  Spielberg  end- 
ed his  longtime,  massively  lucrative  relation- 
ship with  Universal  after  the  release  of  The 
Lost  World  in  May:  "It  was  a  bit  of  a  nega- 
tive," said  Biondi  with  characteristic  under- 
statement. Actually,  Biondi  has  proved  deft 
in  his  dealings  with  Spielberg,  nailing  an 
agreement  to  distribute  some  DreamWorks 
films,  while  canceling  Universal's  money- 
losing  production  deal  with  Sidney  Sheinberg, 
Spielberg's  mentor  and  Universal's  former 
president.  "It  was  an  obvious  decision,"  says 
Biondi,  explaining  that  Sheinberg's  oddly 
named  Bubble  Factory,  which  produced  duds 
such  as  Flipper  and  McHale  's  Navy,  was  "los- 
ing $25  million  a  movie." 
EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  Considering  Viacom's 
current  troubles,  getting  fired  by  Redstone 
may  have  been  the  best  thing  that  ever  hap- 
pened to  Biondi.  Which  is  not  to  say  that  his 
bid  to  reinvent  the  corporate  culture  at  Uni- 
versal's "Black  Tower"  has  been  smooth  sail- 
ing. Still,  Biondi  and  his  team  get  points  for 
plans  to  double  the  studio's  movie  production 
and  diversify  beyond  big-budget  event  pic- 
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tures,  and  for  the  acquisition  of  Brillslein- 
Grey,  the  hot  product mn  boutique  respon- 
sible for  such  hits  as  NewsRadio  and  3rd 
Rock  from  the  Sun. 

WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  He  remained  gra- 
ciously tight-lipped  when  Redstone  kept 
telling  the  press  that  he'd  fired  Biondi  be- 
cause he  was  too  "laid-back"  to  run  an  ag- 
gressive media  conglomerate.  But  when 
he  testified  against  his  former  employer  last 
fall  in  the  battle  between  Viacom  and  Uni- 
versal^ parent,  Seagram,  Biondi  dented 
Redstone's  case  by  saying  his  ex-boss  had 
"selective  recall"  about  major  events.  Bion- 
di describes  the  courtroom  experience  as 
"weird,"  adding,  "It  was  a  little  like  argu- 
ing against  yourself." 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:    * 
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JAMES     BARKSDALE 

LAST   YEAR'S    RANKING: 
NONE 

DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  Now 
that  Netscape  is  well  be- 
yond its  launch  phase. 
Barksdale  takes  over  the 
day-to-day  responsibility 
of  running  the  company 
from  visionary  chairman 
and  co-founder  Jim  Clark, 
who  is  pursuing  new  start-up  prospects. 
Barksdale,  a  former  number  two  at  Federal 
Express  and  McCaw  Cellular,  knows  he  has 
his  work  cut  out  for  him.  Following  the  pre- 
cipitous slide  of  Netscape  stock  from  its  peak 
value  of  $85  in  December  1995  to  a  lowly 
$25  last  April,  he  slashed  his  own  salary  from 
$100,000  a  year  to  $1,  a  move  reminiscent 
of  Lee  Iacocca's  symbolic  gesture  at  Chrys- 
ler in  the  80s.  Not  that  he's  scraping  b\.  be- 
fore he  took  the  pay  cut.  he  cashed  in  $100 
million  of  his  own  shares.  Though  Netscape 
is  still  enmeshed  in  the  Internet-browser  wars 
with  Microsoft  (Gates's  August  investment 
in  Apple  will  land  Microsoft's  Internet  Ex- 
plorer on  every  new  Macintosh,  a  serious 
blow  to  Netscape's  Navigator).  Barksdale  is 
also  taking  on  IBM's  hugely  popular  Lotus 
products  by  blanching  out  into  business  soft- 
ware. No  wonder  he's  turning  to  Washington 
for  relief.  In  what  has  become  a  standard  tac- 
tic for  Gates  foes,  he  has  asked  the  Justice 
Department  to  investigate  Microsoft  for  un- 
fair competition. 

EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  Though  the  54-year-old 
Ole  Miss  alum  is  respected  for  his  track  rec- 
ord and  well  liked  for  his  slow  drawl  and 
relaxed  charm,  his  courtly-southern  -gentleman 
persona  sometimes  conies  a<  ross  as  .lovingly 
anachronistic  in  the  blunt  .  Innate 


of  techno-land.  After  hosting  a  dinner  at  the 
high-tech  Agenda  conference  in  Phoenix, 
Barksdale  ordered  up  two  limos— one  to  take 
the  men  to  a  pool  hall,  the  other  to  take  the 
women  back  to  the  hotel.  And  he'll  use  foul 
language  in  meetings,  then  ostentatiously  ex- 
cuse himself  when  he  realizes  that  a  "lady" 
is  present. 

WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  As  a  teenager  Barks- 
dale literally  helped  build  the  information 
highway— one  summer  he  worked  putting  up 
telephone  poles  in  rural  Texas. 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:    X 


STEVE     JOBS 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  36 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  Just 
two  years  after  taking 
Pixar  public  in  a  frothy 
market,  the  42-year-old 
Jobs  continues  to  con- 
jure astonishing  deals. 
He  sold  his  long-strug- 
gling NeXT  software 
company  to  Apple  for 
$430  million,  receiving 
$175  million  for  his  personal  stake— even 
more  than  he  made  in  the  old  days  as  Ap- 
ple's wunderkind  co-founder.  In  his  role  as 
Pixar  impresario,  he  cut  a  10-year,  five -film 
deal  with  Disney,  which  is  eager  to  repeat  the 
runaway  success  of  1995s  Toy  Story,  the  first 
animation  collaboration  between  the  two 
companies.  So  happy  is  Jobs  with  the  Dis- 
ney deal  that  he  gushed  to  Newsweek  that  Eis- 
ner is  his  "role  model."  But  being  Eisner's 
friend  means  you  get  his  enemies  for  free. 
Pixar's  work  in  progress  A  Bug's  Life,  a  car- 
toon about  insects,  will  inevitably  be  pitted 
in  the  public's  mind  against  Jeffrey  Katzen- 
berg's  similarly  themed  DreamWorks  ani- 
mated feature.  Ant:.  (Pixar  has  a  head  start, 
though— its  movie  is  scheduled  to  come  out 
in  late  1998.) 

EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  First  as  "part-time  ad- 
viser" and  then  as  de  facto  head  of  Apple  (fol- 
lowing the  July  ousting  of  Gil  Amelio,  the 
company's  third  C.E.O.  in  four  years).  Jobs 
has  been  a  holy  terror,  as  mercurial  and  ob- 
sessive as  ever.  He  got  plenty  of  exposure  with 
his  announcement  that  Microsoft  would  invest 
$150  million  in  Apple.  But  the  front-page  New 
York  Times  photo  of  Jobs  dwarfed  by  a  huge 
screen  image  of  Gates  said  it  all:  the  deal  helps 
Microsoft  a  lot  more  than  it  helps  Apple. 
WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  After  Oracle's  Larry 
Ellison  began  boasting  to  the  media  that  he 
and  Jobs  would  acquire  Apple,  Jobs  broke 
ranks  with  his  best  friend  and  claimed  he  had 
no  interest  in  heading  the  firm  for  a  second 


time.  Funny  how  he  ended  up  at  the  helm 
anyway,  appointing  himself  and  three  friends 
(including  Ellison)  to  the  board.  But  he  can't 
be  accused  of  being  too  Machiavellian;  he 
sold  1.5  million  shares  of  Apple  just  two 
months  before  the  deal  with  Gates  goosed 
the  stock— thereby  losing  out  on  a  $16  mil- 
lion windfall.  His  current  Apple  holdings? 
A  single  share. 
THE   YEAR  AHEAD:    ■*■ 


No. 


CHAIRMAN, 
TELEDESIC  CORP. 


CRAIG    McCAW 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  39 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  Tele- 
desic,  McCaw's  vision  of 
an  "Internet  in  the  sky"- 
via  globe-girdling  low-al- 
\-^  ^i  I   titnde  satellites—won  a 

'    crucial  operating  license 
this    March    from    the 
Federal  Communications 
Commission.    Six   weeks 
later,  a  jubilant  McCaw  and  partner  Bill  Gates 
announced  a  $9  billion  satellite  contract  with 
Boeing,  which  in  turn  committed  $100  million 
to  say.  Hey,  this  will  happen.  Closer  to  earth, 
McCaw  is  playing  a  variant  of  the  game  that 
earned  him  his  first  billion:  he's  quietly  ac- 
quiring local  phone  networks  that  can  com- 
pete with  the  Baby  Bells;  in  May,  three  of  his  . 
original  cohorts  at  McCaw  Cellular  (which 
he  sold  to  AT&T  for  $11.5  billion  in  1994)  i 
left  AT&T  and  rejoined  McCaw  at  the  helm  i 
of  OneComm.  a  bid  to  muscle  in  on  a  $100  ) 
billion  market.  AT&T  was  quick  to  sign  a  let-  - 
ter  of  agreement  with  the  upstart. 
EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  When  Teledesic  was  in-  - 
augurated.  experts  pointed  out  that  20  per-  • 
cent  of  all  satellites  launched  never  make  it  i 
into  orbit,  and  that  typically  such  satellites  . 
must  be  replaced  every  10  years.  Not  sur-  - 
prising  that  McCaw  has  dialed  back  his  orig-  - 
inal  plan  from  840  to  288  satellites.  He  does  I 
have  the  backing  of  the  richest  man  on  the 
planet.  Still,  to  launch  and  maintain  a  vast  or-  - 
biting  system  covering  95  percent  of  that  i 
planet  is  no  small  ambition.  Even  his  revised  I 
budget  (a  mere  $20  million  per  satellite)  and  I 
launch  date  (2002)  seem  optimistic. 
WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  After  more  than  two 
years  of  legal  wrangling,  the  most  expensive 
divorce  trial  in  Washington  State  history  is 
due  to  start  next  month,  and  McCaw's  wife 
of  23  years,  Wendy,  could  get  half  of  his  es-   I 
timated  $1  billion  fortune  under  Washing- 
ton's community-property  law.  The  two  may 
yet  reach  a  private  settlement,  though:  they 
recently  agreed  to  share  their  Gulfstream  IV 
corporate  jet  and  Mediterranean  superyacht 
(with  chopper  pad).  Wendy  was  given  $21 
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million  to  see  her  through  the  ordeal—and 
gets  to  keep  the  $9  million.  24-acre  ranch  in 
Santa  Barbara  that  she  bought  out  from  un- 
der Michael  Eisner. 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:    X 
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JOE     ROTH 


LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  41 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  Al- 
ter a  solid  performance 
last  year  Ransom,  The 
Rock.  Phenomenon,  and 
101  Dalmatians—  Roth's 
biggest  challenge  is  to 
repeal  his  success.  This 
■  i  8  prospects  aren't 
quite  as  fabulous  (Con 
Air  was  no  Rock),  bul  Disne)  remains  the 
undisputed  champ  hameless,  enor- 

mously remunerative  men  tie-ins. 

One  new  Roth  strategy  is  to  . 
live-action  library  for  remake  | 
(this  holiday  season  brings  Robin 
in  Flubber,  a  reworking  of  the  Frc 


Murray  vehicle  The  Absent-Minded  Profes- 
sor) and  establish  franchises  in  either  sequels 
or  direct-to-video.  Also  on  deck  is  director- 
star  Robert  Redford's  The  Horse  Whisper- 
er, due  out  at  the  end  of  the  year;  Roth  saw 
an  hour  of  the  film  in  progress  and  cried 
through  the  whole  thing. 
EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  Unlike  his  predecessor, 
Jeffrey  Katzenberg,  Roth  doesn't  control  the 
animation  domain,  so  he  gets  only  partial 
credit  for  efforts  such  as  Hercules— he  over- 
saw the  marketing,  but  not  the  making.  (This 
may  be  just  as  well,  given  Hercules's  un-Kat- 
zen berg-worthy  box  office.)  But  Roth  has  his 
hands  full  with  live-action  features,  television, 
video,  and  a  charge  to  fix  Disney's  feeble 
music  division.  Hollywood  Records,  Disney's 
attempt  to  start  a  label  from  scratch,  has  been 
a  costly  flop,  so  the  studio  recently  spent 
$25  million  to  acquire  one  of  the  hottest  in- 
dependents in  years.  Mammoth  Records. 
WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  Forget  celebrity  soft- 
ball  the  48-year-old  Roth  is  the  coach  of 
the  Palisades  14  and  Under  Boys  All-Star  soc- 
cer team,  and  his  kids  have  won  the  city  cham- 
pionship, the  county  championship,  and  the 
five-state  championship. 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:    * 
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HARVEY    and    BOB    WEINSTEIN 


LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  43 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  Twenty  nominations,  12 
statuettes.  In  other  words:  Tlie  English  Patient. 
While  the  '96  slate  is  a  hard  act  to  top  (some 
of  these  accolades  went  to  Sling  Blade. 
Emma,  and  Trainspotting),  the  Weinstein 
brothers  are  releasing  a  whopping  30  movies 
in  1997  -even  more  than  Disney,  their  nomi- 
nal employer.  Each  year,  their  grosses  have 
spiked  upward:  $195  million  in  '95,  $256  mil- 
lion in  '96,  $233  million  as  of  August  of  '97. 
Bob,  43,  handles  finances  and  busies  himself 
with  Dimension  Films,  their  genre -movies-at- 
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cost  division  (which  produced  the  sleeper  hit 
Scream  and  a  rush-job  sequel  coming  to  the- 
aters this  December),  while  Harvey,  45, 
schmoozes  agents  and  talent.  After  resurrect- 
ing John  Travolta  with  Pulp  Fiction.  Harvey 
got  him  to  do  She's  So  Lovely  for  $2  million, 
shoeshine  money  compared  with  his  usual  fee. 
EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  Harvey  and  Bob  aren't  shy 
about  using  their  sharp  elbows.  They're  hard 
on  competitors,  unrelentingly  awful  to  their 
staff,  and  sometimes  get  tough  on  the  talent. 
For  instance.  Sharon  Stone  balked  at  the  cast- 
ing of  young  Kieran  Culkin  in  The  Mighty, 
a  sensitive  coming-of-age  film.  Stone:  "I  don't 
want  to  do  it  if  he's  going  to  be  in  the  movie." 
Harvey:  "I  have  two  words  for  you:  Kim 
Basinger."  Guess  what?  Sharon  showed  up. 
WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  Harvey  has  such  a 
bad  smoking  habit  that  Hugh  Grant  has 
dubbed  the  company  jet  the  Flying  Ashtray. 
But  the  Miramax  staff  calls  the  plane  Un- 
healthy Airlines,  and  not  just  because  of  the 
smoke.  You  might  think  all  those  Oscars  and 
all  that  money  would  make  the  bosses  hap- 
py. But  the  staff  has  received  little  stroking, 
no  days  off,  no  respite.  Here's  a  verbatim 
transcript  of  Harvey  yelling  at  an  assistant 
for  sending  a  fax  to  the  wrong  number:  "I 
want  you  to  repeat  after  me:  I  am  an  ass- 
hole. I  am  a  stupid  asshole." 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:    ♦ 
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PRESIDENT  AND 

C.O.O.,  NEWS 

CORPORATION  LTD. 


PETER     CHERNIN 

LAST   YEAR'S    RANKING: 
NONE 

DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  Quite 
a  job  title,  isn't  it?  If  only 
Rupert  didn't  cast  such 
a  giant  shadow.  Cher- 
nin's  biggest  challenge 
is  to  beat  the  rap  that 
he's  just  another  care- 
taker until  Murdoch  de- 
cides he  wants  someone  new.  This  past  year. 
Chernin  was  involved  in  the  Dodgers  deal, 
the  acquisition  of  Pat  Robertson's  Interna- 
tional Family  Entertainment,  the  Harper- 
Collins restructuring,  and  the  formation  of 
the  new  Fox  Television  Studios.  But  Cher- 
nin's  major  achievement  to  date  may  have 
been  dodging  the  bullet  with  regard  to  the 
slate  of  films  he  had  put  into  place  when  he 
departed  Fox's  movie  operation  for  the  front 
office  at  News  Corp.  The  studio  got  creamed 
on  Volcano  (which  was  beaten  out  of  the  box 
by  Universal's  equally  naff  Dante's  Peak). 
murdered  on  Speed  2:  Cruise  Control,  and 
made  a  huge  and  risky  investment  ($100  mil- 
lion) in  animation. 
EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  And  then  there's  the 


matter  of  that  little  $200-million-plus  peri- 
od piece  setting  sail  this  Christmas— a  few 
months  late,  adding  millions  in  interest  to 
the  already  staggering  price  tag.  The  risk  Ti- 
tanic entailed  was  supposed  to  be  shared  with 
"partner"  Paramount,  which  is  safely  capped 
out  at  $65  million  and  letting  the  world  know. 
Though  Titanic  was  green -lighted  and  begun 
on  Chernin's  watch,  current  studio  chief  Bill 
Mechanic  is  now  in  the  line  of  fire. 
WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  The  46-year-old  Cher- 
nin might  appear  to  be  the  ultimate  suit,  but 
at  times  he  was  the  only  Fox  executive  whom 
James  Cameron,  Titanic's  temperamental 
d'irecior-auteur,  would  speak  with. 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:   ■*- 
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RON     MEYER 


PRESIDENT  AND 

C.O.O., 

UNIVERSAL  STUDIOS 


LAST   YEAR'S    RANKING: 
NONE 

DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  It's 
not  easy  to  do  a  radical 
overhaul  of  a  corporate 
culture  while  maintain- 
ing a  nice-guy  reputation, 
but  Meyer  has  a  secret 
weapon— his  former  law- 
yer and  present  "chief  of 
staff,"  Howard  Weitzman.  Weitzman  is  the 
man  who  wielded  the  hatchet  in  what  has  been 
alternately  called  a  "trimming"  and  a  "whole- 
sale head-cutting."  Virtually  every  senior- 
management  position  has  turned  over  since 
Meyer  arrived  in  August  1995,  and  the  rigid 
structure  built  by  Lew  Wasserman  is  now  a 
loose— some  say  directionless— triumvirate. 
Bronfman,  Biondi,  and  Meyer  all  sit  in  of- 
fices on  the  same  floor  of  Universal's  "Black 
Tower,"  with  the  emphasis  on  teamwork, 
teamwork,  teamwork. 

EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  Forget  a  10-year  plan; 
longtime  industry  observers  are  wondering 
whether  Universal  has  even  a  5-year  strate- 
gy. Meyer  is  banking  on  growth  in  Univer- 
sal's theme  parks— expanding  the  site  in  Or- 
lando, Florida,  in  1999,  opening  a  new  one 
in  Osaka,  Japan,  in  2001,  and  perhaps  a  sec- 
ond elsewhere  in  Asia.  More  important,  Mey- 
er's first  slate  of  movies  is  about  to  be  put 
to  the  test.  A  remake  of  The  Day  of  the  Jack- 
al, starring  Bruce  Willis  and  Richard  Gere, 
reaches  theaters  this  November,  Mike 
Nichols's  Primary  Colors  (with  John  Travol- 
ta, Emma  Thompson,  and  Billy  Bob  Thorn- 
ton) is  due  out  in  the  spring,  and  Meet  Joe 
Black,  with  Brad  Pitt  and  Anthony  Hopkins, 
will  follow  in  the  summer.  Universal's  Os- 
car contender  is  tipped  to  be  a  December 
release,  The  Be  ci  <:  directed  by  Jim  Sheridan 
and  starring  Daniel  Day-Lewis. 
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DEPUTY  C.E.O., 
LAZARD  FRERES 


WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  Meyer,  53,  is  a  billiards 
fanatic,  so  much  so  that  architect  Charles 
Gwathmey  is  including  a  poolroom  in  his 
design  for  Meyer's  new  Malibu  home.  He 
plays  regularly  with  Weitzman  and  director 
Rob  Reiner,  and  with  Miami  Heat  coach  Pat 
Riley  when  Riley's  in  town.  "I've  seen  him 
play  professionals  and  beat  them,"  says 
Weitzman.  The  popular  Meyer  gave  his 
chums  David  Geffen,  Terry  Semel,  and  Jef- 
frey Katzenberg  a  ride  to  Sun  Valley  on  his 
company's  Gulfstream  IV  this  year.  Sure, 
they  all  have  their  own,  but  why  fly  solo 
when  you  can  jet-pool? 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:    * 
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STEVEN     RATTNER 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  45 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  The 
former  New  York  Times 
reporter's  ascension  to 
the  top  of  Lazard  Freres's 
New  York  operation  may 
come  across  as  the  logi- 
cal result  of  his  well- 
publicized  ego  clash  with 
managing  partner  Felix 
Rohatyn  last  year.  But  Rattner's  current, 
pleasant  situation— a  brand-new  title,  the 
plum  deal  of  brokering  Bill  Gates's  $1  bil- 
lion investment  in  Comcast— comes  after 
months  of  tumult  in  which  the  only  certain- 
ty was  that  Rohatyn,  68,  was  approaching 
mandatory-retirement  age.  At  first,  Lazard 
C.E.O  Michel  David-Weill  appeared  set  on 
having  his  unpopular  son-in-law,  Edouard 
Stern,  succeed  Rohatyn.  Then,  after  Stern's 
angry  exit  in  May,  David-Weill  nominated  80s 
wonder  boy  Bruce  Wasserstein,  who  was  per- 
haps even  less  popular  than  Stern.  Rumors 
swirled  that  the  partners  were  in  revolt.  By 
mid-May  Rattner,  who  had  harbored  fruit- 
less political  ambitions,  emerged  as  the  con- 
sensus candidate.  (Though  he  had  donated 
$185,000  to  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee and  slept  in  the  Lincoln  Bedroom,  he 
never  made  the  cut  for  any  of  the  top  Wash- 
ington economic  posts.) 
EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  Rattner  has  proclaimed 
an  end  to  Lazard's  every-man-for-himself  cli- 
mate, and  convened  cozy  get-togethers.  But 
skeptics  remain  dubious  about  his  ability  to 
attract  deals  outside  his  media  bailiwick. 
"Rohatyn  did  everything,"  says  one  industry 
observer.  "Even  industrials." 
WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  Rattner  still  meets  up 
with  his  old  Times  chum  Arthur  Sulzberger 
Jr.,  the  paper's  publisher,  for  5:45  a.m.  work- 
outs at  the  Reebok  club. 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:    * 
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VANITY     FAIR 
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USE  OF  THIS  PRODUCT 
WILL  CHANGE  THE 
WAY  YOU  FEEL  ABOUT 
WOMEN'S  SHOES. 


C     0     M-iP  'A 


]Q       Los  Angeles       New  York 


-#e8351  Retro  Hiker.   The  same  basic  values  that  led  us  to  develop 
'mi  original  yellow  boot  are  adhered  to  in  our  women's  footwear  collection. 
Each  pair  is  engineered  to  create  an  overall  sense  of  confidence  and 
.weii-being.  Active  ingredients:  premium  full-grain  leather,  padded  collar 
landed  toe  "for  comfort.  Apply  daily  for  best  results. 


xt:  Louis       Washington,  D.C.       800-445-5545 
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MICHAEL     MILKEN 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  12 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  "Mil- 
ken continues  to  be  a 
major  player,"  says  one 
of  the  last  people  Milken 
wants  vouching  for  his 
importance— a  high-level 
source  at  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. The  S.E.C.  is  still  in- 
vestigating whether  the  former  junk-bond 
king,  who  served  22  months  in  a  federal 
prison  camp  for  securities  fraud,  has  violat- 
ed the  terms  of  his  1990  agreement,  which 
banned  him  for  life  from  the  securities  in- 
dustry. What  particularly  aroused  the  S.E.C"s 
suspicion  was  Milken's  whopping  $50  mil- 
lion fee  for  advising  Ted  Turner  on  the  1996 
sale  of  Turner  Broadcasting  to  Time  War- 
ner. Milken  has  handled  the  situation  blithe- 
ly, continuing  to  put  together  minor  deals  for 
his  rich  and  powerful  friends  while  consent- 
ing to  have  his  probation  extended  several 
times. 

EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  Milken  claims  that  he 
hasn't  collected  a  dime  for  consulting  since 
1995,  and  Wall  Street  types  confirm  that  they 
no  longer  see  his  footprints  on  big  Informa- 
tion Age  deals.  "Important  businessmen  are 
shying  away  from  Milken,"  says  an  invest- 
ment banker,  "because  they  know  that  any 
deal  in  which  Milken  is  involved,  the  S.E.C. 
will  start  issuing  subpoenas." 
WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  Sometimes  you  just 
can't  shake  off  that  Master  of  the  Universe 
chutzpah:  his  publishing  venture.  Know- 
ledge Exchange,  puts  out  a  business  ency- 
clopedia that  describes  him  as  "the  most  im- 
portant financial  thinker  of  the  century." 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:     ♦ 
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HOWARD     STRINGER 

.    LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  49 

DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  "You 

know  that  saying  'The 

past  is  prologue'?"  asks 

a    remarkably    cheerful 

Howard  Stringer  from 

liis  plush  new  office  at 

Sony.  "Well,  I  like  to  say 

the  past   is  analogue." 

Having  been  rescued  by 

the  Japanese  from  the  gloom  ol  Tele-TV,  the 

-  itz-inspired  plan  to  turn  three  of 

lb)  Bells  into  video  providers  Stringer 


PRESIDENT, 

SONY  CORPORATION 

OF.  AMERICA 


is  happily  doing  "real  work  again."  oversee- 
ing a  global  strategy  for  Sony's  three  all- 
important  American  divisions:  music,  elec- 
tronics, and  movies  and  television. 
EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  That  all  the  power  re- 
sides in  the  Far  East.  But  even  though  Tom- 
my Mottola,  Carl  Yankowski,  and  John  Cal- 
ley— respectively,  the  three  bosses  of  the 
American  divisions— report  to  Tokyo  rather 
than  to  Stringer,  the  job  must  have  some 
clout.  He's  popular  with  the  Japanese  and 
gets  on  well  with  Sony  president  Nobuyuki 
Idei.  And  don't  forget  that  Michael  Ovitz 
wanted  the  position  pretty  badly  before  nice 
guy  Howard  beat  him  out,  or  that  the  new  job 
prompted  Stringer's  first-ever  invitation  to 
Camp  Allen  in  Sun  Valley.  "It's  very  tricky 
talking  about  this,"  says  Stringer  mischie- 
vously, "because  I've  actually  got  more  pow- 
er than  I  want  anybody  to  know." 
WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  Stringer  had  turned 
down  an  offer  to  run  Britain's  ITV  and  was 
on  the  shortlist  to  head  up  Channel  Four, 
another  British  network,  when  the  Japanese 
finally  put  their  offer  on  the  table.  "Work- 
ing for  the  Japanese  is  much  more  akin  to 
working  for  the  British."  he  says— meaning 
far  less  complicated  and  intrigue-laced  than 
working  for  Americans.  But  his  homesick 
British  wife,  Jennifer  Patterson,  a  derma- 
tologist, was  "gutted"  when  Stringer  decid- 
ed to  stay  in  the  U.S.  To  make  it  up  to  her. 
Stringer  is  buying  a  country  house  back  in 
England  and  has  signed  only  a  three-year 
contract. 
THE   YEAR  AHEAD:    * 
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DAVID     BEIRNE 

LAST    YEAR'S    RANKING: 
NONE 

DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  Bcirne 
has  emerged  as  a  key 
player  for  the  New  Es- 
tablishment moguls  — 
their  h e a d h u n t e r  of 
choice.  He's  expert  at 
scouting  out  the  best, 
hungriest  number-two 
executives  at  big  companies,  guys  who  have 
made  their  pile  already  but  still  need  to  prove 
their  greatness.  So  far  his  biggest  personnel 
triumph  has  been  wooing  Jim  Barksdale  from 
AT&T  to  run  Netscape.  He  also  persuaded 
AT&T  number  two  Alex  Mandl  to  defect  to 
a  little-known  but  promising  wireless  start- 
up called  Associated  Communications.  And 
he  got  Richard  Thoman.  the  second  fiddle 
at  IBM.  to  leave  his  mentor,  Lou  Gerstner. 
for  the  promise  of  a  quicker  ascension  to 
the  throne  at  Xerox.  Only  34,  the  six-foot- 


six  Beirne  recently  lengthened  his  own  C.V. 
by  moving   from   Westchester   County   to 
Northern  California  to  become  a  partner  at 
Benchmark,  a  Silicon  Valley  venture-capital 
firm,  where  he  hopes  to  "build  the  Netscapes 
of  the  future."  He  remains  chairman  of  his 
headhunting  firm  and  continues  to  work  on 
"marquee  searches."  but  with  Benchmark  he's 
now  in  the  odd  position  of  competing  for 
deals  with  one  of  his  biggest  Ramsey/Beirne 
clients,  venture  capitalist  John  Doerr. 
EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  He  has  almost  single- 
handedly  turned  headhunting  into  as  quasi- 
glamorous  a  field  as  Hollywood  agenting, 
and  he  is  seen  as  the  spiritual  heir  to  Old 
Establishment  kingmaker  Gerry  Roche  (his 
longtime   idol)   of  Heidrick   &   Struggles. 
When  Heidrick  &  Struggles  was  stuck  on 
two  hard  searches— spending  18  months  look- 
ing for  a  Xerox  heir  and  16  months  for  a  | 
Microsoft  C.O.O.— the  companies  turned  to 
Beirne,  who  delivered  both  with  alarming 
speed.  For  Microsoft.  Beirne.  in  a  dizzying 
rush  of  Jerry  Maguire-style  phone  work, 
placed  400  calls,  put  79  candidates  on  his 
long  list,  conducted  29  face-to-face  inter- 
views, and  showed  5  people  to  Gates,  all  in 
a  mere  1 1  weeks.  (Gates  picked  Procter  & 
Gamble  veteran  Bob  Herbold.) 
would  YOU  BELIEVE:  Beirne's  approach  to 
luring  stars  is  creating  what  he  calls  "the  suck 
zone."  "You  have  to  build  up  so  much  mo- 
mentum around  an  individual,"  he  says,  "that  I 
you  sweep  them  off  their  feet."  This  can  i 
mean  relentlessly  lobbying  an  executive's' 
wife  and  friends  while  he's  off  on  a  business  ■ 
trip.  The  son  of  a  top  G.M.  executive.  Beirne 
co-founded  his  firm  the  day  of  the  1987? 
stock-market  crash. 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:    X 
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NORMAN     PEARLSTINE 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  37  | 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  While.' 
contemplating  potential,! 
synergistic  matchups  be- 
tween Time  Inc.  proper- 
ties and  the  newly  ac- 
quired Turner  holdings 
(such  as  CNN  and  TNT), i. 
Pearlstine    worked    outi 
TV   deals   with   Turner 
competitors:  CBS  will  produce  six  one-hour 
prime-time  specials  with  Time,  and  NBC's 
Dateline  has  an  agreement  to  cooperate  on1 
stories  with  People.  He  also  supervised  what 
he  calls  "a  period  of  intense  evaluation"  of 
prospects  for  new  media,  joking  that  with  the 
Pathfinder  Web  site  Time  Inc.  has  "a  busi- 
ness, but  no  business  model."  Finally,  he  re- 


EDITOR  IN  CHIEF, 
TIME  INC. 
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WHAT    BEGAN   AS    CLOTH   AND   WOOD    HAS 
LED   US   TO   MORE   THAN   WE    EVER   IMAGINED 


For  over  80  years  we've  been  doing  things  no 
one  has  ever  done  before.  We've  taken  on 
bigger  challenges  and  expanded  our  knowledge 
with  every  step.  Today  we  are  building  the 
International  Space  Station,  the  most  complex 


project  in  the  histoiy  of  mankind.  Like  everyone 
else,  we  look  forward  to  its  launch  and  the 
scientific  breakthroughs  that  will  come.  But 
we're  also  excited  about  the  journey  itself  and 
the  discoveries  we  are  making  along  the  way. 
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Michael  Eisner, 
David '  Geffen.  and 
Jeff  Berg  ('clockwise 
from  topj  try  to  ensure 
that  Michael  Ovitz  's 
career  is  terminal 


organized  Time  [lie's  international  maga- 
zine operations,  which  were  losing  money, 
though  Time  correspondents  still  live  in  sub- 
sidized homes  that  are  so  expensive  they 
are  referred  to  as  "embassies"  by  envious  ri- 
val newsmen. 

EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  Just  two  years  into  his 
job,  Pearlstine  is  seen  as  the  most  powerful 
top  editor  at  Time  Inc.  since  founder  Hen- 
ry Luce.  He  reads  most  of  Time  and  good 
chunks  of  Fortune.  Spoils  Illustrated,  People. 
and  Entertainment  Weekly  before  publica- 
tion, and  oversees  30  magazines.  Though  he 
bridges  the  traditional  Time  Inc.  separation 
of  church  and  state,  with  "business-side"  re- 
sponsibilities for  international,  TV,  and  new 
media,  Pearlstine  (like  outside  observers) 
credits  C.E.O.  Don  Logan  for  Time  Inc.'s  re- 
cent financial  success:  "He  makes  the  mon- 
ey. I  spend  it.' 

WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE   V'  ,,  strajt. 

laced  in  the  workplace.  known 

to  cut  loos- 

Eve  pi  rty,  he  sh 
imamo 

: 


attention-getting  shoes  were,  he  explained 
to  friends,  a  gift  from  his  wife,  the  well- 
known  author  Nancy  Friday. 
THE   YEAR   AHEAD:    * 
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RICHARD     LOVETT 

LAST    YEAR'S    RANKING: 
NONE 

DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  The 
t'/w-agency  still  rules. 
After  Michael  Ovitz  left 
for  Disney  and  Ron 
Meyer  went  to  Universal 
two  years  ago.  CAA 
floundered  and  stars 
such  as  Sylvester  Stal- 
lone, Madonna,  and  Whoopi  Goldberg  made 
grand  exits.  Now  Sly  and  Madonna  are  back. 
and  CAA's  clients  have  the  lion's  share  of 
this  year's  top-grossing  movies:  Steven  Spiel- 
berg's Tlie  Lost  World:  Jurassic  Park  grossed 
$227  million.  Will   Smith's  Men  in  Black 


grossed  S230  million,  director 
Wolfgang  Petersen's  Air  Force 
One  grossed  $143  million, 
and  Nicolas  Cage's  Face/Off 
grossed  $108  million.  The  agen- 
cy also  represents  the  largest  number  of 
high-profile  pop-music  tours  from  Bob  Dyl- 
an to  Celine  Dion  to  Jewel,  and  is  showing 
tremendous  strength  in  the  television  de- 
partment. CAA  has  stabilized  under  the 
guidance  of  37-year-old  Richard  Lovett,  a 
Milwaukee  gynecologist's  son,  who  began 
in  the  mailroom  and  worked  his  way  to  Mey- 
er's glass-walled  office.  He  has  kept  the 
other  Young  Turks  (Bryan  Lourd,  Kevin 
Huvane,  and  David  O'Connor)  hungry 
and  the  older  agents  (including  co- 
chairmen  Rick  Nicita  and  Lee 
Gabler)  happy.  Still,  CAA's  ego 
has  been  bruised  by  competition 
with  Endeavor,  the  upstart  agen- 
cy created  by  a  group  of  young 
agents  who  defected  from  ICM 
in  1995.  much  the  way  Ovitz  and 
company  bolted  William  Morris 
to  found  CAA  two  decades  earlier. 
Resurgent  or  not,  CAA  can  ill  afford  the 
messy  "double-booking"  situation  it  got 
into  recently:  both  Paramount  and  Warner 
Bros,  thought  Nicolas  Cage  was  free  to  shoot 
ilms  for  them  at  the  same  time. 
EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  That  CAA  is  back  to 
its  core  business— taking  care  of  stars.  Lov- 
ett is  an  agent  in  the  Ron  Meyer  mold:  he 
is  good  at  stroking  talent,  "the  kind  of  guy 
you  call  in  the  middle  of  the  night  if  you're 
a  star  and  don't  like  the  size  of  your  trailer," 
says  one  observer.  The  agency  also  managed 
to  lure  back  Sandy  Climan,  a  respected  fi- 
nancial strategist  and  Ovitz's  nuts-and-bolts 
deal-maker,  who  had  defected  to  MCA  in  I 
September  1995. 

WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  Lovett  teaches  a  week- 
ly class  at  Venice  High  in— what  else?— self- 
esteem. 
THE   YEAR  AHEAD:    ♦ 
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TOM     FRESTON 

LAST    YEAR'S    RANKING: 
NONE 

DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  Fres- 
ton  is  the  man  who  runs— 
and  pretty  much  built — 
MTV,  Nick  at  Nite,  and 
VH1.  collectively  the 
crucible  of  middlebrow 
hipsterism.  Since  he  also 
heads  Nickelodeon,  if 
you  are  between  the  ages  of  5  and  34  and  own 
at  least  two  articles  of  clothing  from  Banana 


CHAIRMAN  AND 

C.E.O., 
MTV  NETWORKS 
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The  Macanudo  Crown 

Of  all  premium  cigar-makers,  only  Macanudo  crowns 
the  head  of  every  one  of  its  cigars.  Unlike  a  flat  head, 
a  crowned  cigar  head  does  not  bend  or  break  under 
pressure.  Perfectly  rounded  and  supported  by  the 
tobacco  beneath  the  cigar's  wrapper  leaf,  a  crowned 
head  makes  a  cigar  easier  to  cut,  smoother  to  draw 
and  more  satisfying  to  smoke. 


» 


CANUDO, 

'Cigar  Taste 
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Republic,  you  arc  culturally  enslaved  to  his 
cable-programming  fiefdom.  Il  reaches  some 
300  million  households  around  the  globe,  and 
its  immense  profits  help  keep  troubled  par- 
ent Viacom  afloat  these  days.  This  year  Fres- 
ton  expanded  MTV  further,  launching  an 
Australia/New  Zealand  version,  revamping 
MTV  Europe,  and  putting  the  finishing  touch- 
es on  MTV  Russia,  which  will  debut  later  in 
1997.  He  put  Nickelodeon  on  the  Web  and 
introduced  a  new,  Latin-American  version 
of  the  children's  channel.  He  made  additional 
millions  for  Viacom  this  winter  by  produc- 
ing Bea vis  and  Butt-head  Do  America,  and 
won  the  hearts  of  critics  and  brainy,  alienat- 
ed girls  with  the  new  animated  hit  Daria. 
EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  Eminently  middlebrow- 
hip  himself,  Freston,  51,  hangs  out  with  rock 
stars  such  as  Neil  Young,  Bono,  and  Count- 
ing Crows,  and  parties  until  four  a.m.  on 
school  nights.  But  he's  as  intense  and  scary 
as  any  of  his  fellow  moguls  when  he  needs 
to  be.  Though  benign  toward  Nickelodeon, 
the  most  profitable  of  his  $1.3  billion  enter- 
prises, he's  coming  down  hard  on  the  brass 
at  MTV.  where  ratings  are  off  20  percent  for 
the  first  half  of  1997  and  coolness  is  as  dis- 
tant a  memory  as  1991,  the  year  grunge  broke. 
WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  He  spent  most  of  the 
1970s  living  in  Afghanistan  and  India,  where 
he  never  once  saw  a  television.  And  he  was 
arrested  in  Vietnam  in  1992  on  a  trumped- 
up  charge  of  espionage. 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:   * 
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MEL     KARMAZIN 

LAST    YEAR'S    RANKING: 
NONE 

DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  As  the 
head  of  Infinity'  Broad- 
casting Corp.,  he  was  the 
biggest  mogul  in  the  ra- 
dio business,   the  man 
who  brought  the  nation 
Howard  Stern  and  Don 
Imus.  but  until  this  year 
eople  had  even  heard  of  Mel  Karma- 
zin.  That  changed  on  New  Year's  Eve,  when 
Id  Infinity  to  Westinghouse  for  $3.9 
billion  and  became  the  largest  individual 
■older  in  CBS's  parent  company.  He 
lost  no  tim  fuss  in  the  board- 

room, com]  d    m  ii  per- 

formanc  •,.,;  what 

he  deemce,  ,      \\.v 

he'd  spooked  CBS  e 
so  much  Karmazin  wa  i 
ning  all  of  CBS's  TV  an. 
Days  later  CBS's  populai 
Lund,  quit,  and  Karmazin's  po\ 


CHAIRMAN  AND 

C.E.O., 

C6S  STATION  GROUP 


complete.  Or  was  it?  Already  there's  specu- 
lation that  Jordan's  job  will  be  the  next  one 
Karmazin  gets. 

EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  "He's  not  a  chicken- 
shit  weenie,"  according  to  Don  Imus.  High 
praise  indeed.  But  some  people  wonder  if 
Karmazin  is  too  tough.  This  53-year-old  son 
of  a  Queens  taxi  driver  has  spent  most  of 
his  life  in  the  radio  business,  and  there's  con- 
cern that  his  slash-and-burn  management 
style,  evidently  effective  in  radio,  won't  trans- 
late in  the  more  decorous  environs  of  TV. 
WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  Before  his  divorce,  the 
obsessively  private  Karmazin  lived  in  a 
New  Jersey  suburb  and  never  met  any  of 
his  neighbors.  Since  then,  he  has  lived  by 
himself  in  an  apartment  just  across  the  street 
from  his  57th  Street  office.  The  convenient 
location  allows  for  rigorous  micromanage- 
ment:  until  recently,  he  insisted  on  signing 
off  on  every  check  over  $500  paid  out  by 
CBS  Radio.  The  limit  is  now  up  to  $2,000. 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:    ♦ 
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JEFF     BEWKES 

LAST    YEAR'S    RANKING: 
NONE 

DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  Prac- 
tically an  HBO  lifer,  hav- 
ing worked  for  the  cable 
channel  since  1979.  when 
he  was  27.  Bewkes  as- 
cended to  the  top  two 
years  ago.  when  Time 
Warner  head  Gerald 
Levin  abruptly  fired  his  boss,  the  widely  re- 
spected Michael  Fuchs.  But  despite  the  dif- 
ficult circumstances  surrounding  his  pro- 
motion (he  was  close  to  Fuchs).  Bewkes  has 
effected  a  smooth  transition,  building  on 
Fuchs's  magic  formula  of  commissioning 
top-notch  original  programming  for  cable. 
(Glenn  Close,  Demi  Moore,  Tom  Hanks. 
David  Mamet.  Christopher  Reeve,  and  Garth 
Brooks  have  joined  resident  stars  Garry 
Shandling.  Tracey  Ullman,  Chris  Rock,  and 
Dennis  Miller  on  HBO  in  one  capacity  or 
another.)  For  the  first  time,  HBO  beat  out  the 
TV  networks  with  90  Emmy  nominations  in 
July— and  also  received  its  second  Academy 
Award,  for  Breathing  Lessons.  Satellite  sub- 
scribers continue  to  boost  HBO's  market 
share  both  in  the  U.S.  and  throughout  Latin 
America  and  Asia,  and  pre-tax  earnings  were 
up  at  $350  million  in  1996,  leaving  HBO  one 
^  Time  Warner's  biggest  moneymakers. 
EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  Fears  that  Fuchs's 
ouster  would  deal  a  serious  blow  to  the  qual- 
y  of  HBO's  programming  seem  to  have 
founded.  The  highly  rated  Gotti  was 


the  last  of  the  original  shows  developed  in  the 
Fuchs  era,  and  now  come  promising  new 
projects  such  as  Tom  Hanks's  series  of 
movies  about  the  Apollo  missions  and  a 
Mamet  screenplay  about  Meyer  Lansky.  Al- 
though industry  insiders  claim  Bewkes  has 
been  instrumental  in  managing  HBO  all 
along— and  the  cable  channel  is  widely  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  best-run  companies  in 
the  business— many  also  insist  that  he  is  a 
bean  counter,  not  a  programming  guy.  But 
Bewkes  says  he  is  eager  to  experiment  with 
unorthodox  formats,  not  to  mention  un- 
orthodox content,  such  as  that  of  the  vio- 
lent, prison-set  Oz,  HBO's  first  drama  series. 
WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  When  he's  not  attend- 
ing movie-premiere  galas  with  A-list  guests 
at  Le  Cirque  2000  and  the  Guggenheim, 
Bewkes  occasionally  mingles  with  the  crowds 
at  HBO's  free  weekly  summer  screenings  in 
Bryant  Park.  And,  resisting  the  nefarious  call 
of  Mammon,  he  dutifully  stayed  home  with 
his  new  baby  and  family  instead  of  heading 
out  to  Sun  Valley  this  year. 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:    * 
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ESTHER     DYSON 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  40  ) 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  Of 
late,  Dyson's  big  project 
has  been  writing  her  first 
book.  Release  2.0:  A  De- 
sign for  Living  in  the  Dig- 
ital Age.  which  is  being 
published  this  month  si- 
multaneously in  12  na- 
tions. She  has  also  been 
advising  Ira  Magaziner  in  his  capacity  as  the 
head  of  the  White  House  Internet  task 
force— the  notorious  policy  wonk  is  pushing 
his  old  pal  Bill  Clinton  to  persuade  govern- 
ments not  to  regulate  the  Net.  Dyson  has  also 
acted  as  an  informal  adviser  to  the  govern- 
ments of  the  U.K.,  Russia.  Poland,  Hungary, 
and  Norway,  and  runs  a  small  venture-capital 
fund  that  invests  in  overseas  start-ups  such 
as  Poland  Online. 

EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  Literary  agent  Andrew 
Wylie  got  Dyson  a  rumored  seven -figure  ad- 
vance from  Broadway  Books,  but  the  techno- 
savvy  are  skeptical  of  her  book's  mass-mar- 
ket appeal.  Her  reputation-making  Release 
1.0  newsletter,  which  she  wrote  from  1982 
to  1992  and  still  edits,  is  considered  brilliant 
but  too  arcane  and  unreadable  for  all  but 
the  most  fervently  eggheaded.  Last  year 
Dyson  shocked  the  digerati  by  telling  a  New 
York  Times  interviewer  that  she  does  her 
writing  on  XyWrite,  a  primitive,  antiquat- 
ed word-processing  continued  on  pagi  id 
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world's  most  powerful  adhesive 


How  the  Volvo 
All-Wheel-Drive  System 
Functions 


When  driving  normally,  most  of 
the  power  is  distributed  to  the 
front  wheels.  The  brightness  of 
the  red  color  is  an  indication  of 
the  relative  amount  of  torque. 


If  the  front  wheels  start  to  spin, 
power  is  transferred  to  the  rear 
wheels,  thanks  to  the  viscous 
coupling. 


If  one  of  a  pair  of  wheels  starts  to 
spin,  the  viscous  coupling,  in 
combination  with  the  TRACS 
system  on  the  front  axle  and  the 
locking  differential  on  the  rear 
axle,  distributes  more  power  to 
the  wheel  with  the  best  grip. 


When  the  driver  brakes,  the 
freewheel  unit  disengages  the 
drive  to  the  rear  wheels,  for 
greater  braking  stability. 


The  new  Volvo  V70  AWD         at   all   times.   We   believe   that 


Sportswagons  embody  the  next        the    wealth    of   features    with 


logical  progression  in  our  never-        which  the  V70  AWDs  have  been 


ending  quest  to  enhance  the        equipped -the  robust  viscous 


safety  and  security  of  our  cars.  coupling  unit,  the  state-of-the-art 


In  this  case,  the  quest        TRACS  electronic  traction  control 


not   only   takes   the   form    of        system,  the  automatic  locking 


energy-absorbing  structures,         rear  differential- elevates  these 


steel    safety    cages,    and   front         cars  to  a  level  of  performance 


and  side  impact  air  bags,   but        and    all-weather    mobility    that 


an    "intelligent"    all-wheel-drive         is   difficult,    if   not    impossible, 


system  that  has  been  specially        to  surpass. 


engineered  to  automatically  and 


For  the  name  of  a  Volvo 


instantly  adjust  to  whatever  road         retailer  near  you  or  for  informa- 


surface  you  encounter. 


tion  about  a  test  drive,  call 


It  is  a  system  that  requires         1-800-336-8440.  Visit  our  Web 


no  activation  or  intervention  on         site  at  www.volvocars.com. 


your  part,  and  is  fully  engaged         Drive  safely. 


C 1 997  Volvo  Cars  of  North  America,  Inc.  Drive  Safely  is  a  trademark  of  Volvo  Cars  of  North  America,  Inc.  Always  remember  to  wear  your  seat  belt 
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New  LsuiDiisiTmenl 


continued  from  PAcjt  1 1 4  program  favored 
by  technology-wary  print  journalists. 
WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  Dyson  was  one  of  only 
three  women  at  Bill  Gates's  100-person 
C.E.O.  Summit  (the  others:  Mattel  C.E.O. 
Jill  Barad  and  Autodesk  C.E.O.  Carol  Bartz), 
though  she  slept  that  night  in  a  Netscape 
T-shirt.  As  for  her  personal  life:  "I  haven't 
come  out— as  anything.", 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:   ■*- 
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ANN     WINBLAD 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  48 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  Such 
is  the  clout  of  this  San 
Francisco  venture  capi- 
talist, who  invests  only  in 
software  companies,  that 
with  seeming  ease  she 
raised  a  fresh  $100  mil- 
lion investment  fund 
from  partners,  including 
Bill  Gates,  Craig  McCaw,  and  Ivy  League  en- 
dowments. She  turned  away  a  further  $100 
million  from  eager  would-be  silent  partners. 
It's  her  rigorous  approach— "auditioning" 
some  2,000  software  start-ups,  scrutinizing 
business  plans,  and  interviewing  entrepre- 
neurs before  deciding  on  a  dozen  new  ven- 
tures to  back— that  has  reaped  fans  and  wind- 
falls. Meanwhile,  she  has  become  a  favorite 
talking  head  where  tech  stocks  are  con- 
cerned, popping  up  on  Charlie  Rose,  CNN, 
and  CNBC,  in  print  publications,  in  on-line 
forums,  and  at  conferences. 
EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  Winblad  claims  she 
spent  the  past  few  months  trying  to  "live 
down"  revelations  about  her  relationship 
with  Bill  Gates  in  Time's  January  cover  sto- 
ry on  Mr.  Microsoft.  The  article  alleged  that 
the  mogul  actually  asked  for  permission 
from  Winblad  (his  old  flame,  1984-87)  to 
marry  Melinda  French,  and  also  disclosed 
the  strange  arrangement  whereby  Bill  gets 
to  spend  a  long  weekend  every  year  with 
Ann  at  her  beach  house  in  North  Carolina— 
a  setup  that  elicited  raised-eyebrow  com- 
mentary in  the  papers. 
WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  Hoping  to  identify  and 
court  future  New  Establishment  members, 
Winblad  recently  threw  a  lavish  dinner  at 
Manhattan's  restaurant-of-the-moment,  Bal- 
thazar, for  a  bunch  of  New  York's  promis- 
ing young  tech  and  media  types.  Matt  Dil- 
lon was  at  the  next  table,  but  rather  than 
impressing  the  whiz  kids,  he  was  the  one  im- 
pressed, approaching  their  table  to  chat  up 
Brazilian  techno-documentary  filmmaker 
Iara  Lee  (Synthetic  Pleasures). 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:   ■*- 
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ROBERT     IGER 

LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  50 
DEALS    AND    DEEDS:    By 

all  rights  these  should  be 
the  best  of  times  for  the 
debonair,  John  Gavin- 
esque  Iger;  the  balance 
sheet  is  all  black  ink,  he 
is  married  to  newsread- 
er and  sports-guy-fetish- 
object  Willow  Bay,  and 
his  domain  (combined  revenues:  $1.6  billion) 
includes  ESPN,  the  Disney  Channel,  and 
ABC  Radio,  all  strong  performers  financially. 
But  the  very  public  travails  of  his  compa- 
ny's showpiece,  the  ABC  Television  Net- 
work, have  dented  his  reputation.  L'affaire 
de  Jamie  Tarses,  ABC's  unraveling  33-year- 
old  entertainment-division  president,  is  not 
entirely  his  fault— she  is  actually  a  legacy  of 
Michael  Ovitz,  who,  during  his  brief  stint  as 
president  of  Disney,  ABC's  owner,  lobbied 
Michael  Eisner  on  the  untested  programming 
whiz's  behalf.  But  Iger  managed  Tarses  like 
a  Steinbrenner  charge;  he  undermined  her 
confidence  before  she  had  any  real  chance 
to  prove  herself,  and  last  summer  he  installed 
ABC  veteran  Stuart  Bloomberg  above  her 
just  one  year  into  her  tenure.  Meanwhile, 
ABC's  third-place  prime-time  schedule  con- 
tinues to  underwhelm,  and  Eisner  is  said  to 
be  bristling.  "My  secret  dream,"  Eisner  con- 
fessed in  a  recent  interview,  "is  that  I  could 
go  down  to  the  smallest  ABC  office  some- 
where, where  people  didn't  know  me,  and 
really  see  what  I  could  do."  Not  helping  mat- 
ters for  Iger  was  the  ouster  of  65-year-old 
ABC  News  godhead  Roone  Arledge,  who 
was  kicked  upstairs  in  March  to  make  way 
for  the  nonjournalist  David  Westin,  who  had 
his  own  RR.  problems  when  his  affair  with 
his  former  subordinate  Sherrie  Rollins  (then 
wife  of  right-wing  political  strategist  Ed) 
came  to  light. 

EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  Though  Iger  is  known 
for  his  corporate  survival  skills,  some  believe 
he  will  be  the  company's  next  demotee  if  the 
network's  ratings  don't  improve  fast.  Eisner 
has  dropped  not-so-subtle  hints  in  the  press 
that  he  expects  a  quick  turnaround.  And  al- 
though Disney  earnings  have  as  yet  been  un- 
affected by  the  slump,  one  analyst  ominous- 
ly asserts,  "We  aren't  recommending  Disney 
stock,  because  of  the  ABC  issue." 
WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  Iger  is  a  real  Zwick- 
Herskovitz  fantasy  hybrid  of  masculinity  and 
liberal  enlightenment.  He  often  joins  in  on  the 
Steve  Rattner-Arthur  Sulzberger  Jr.  early- 
morning  sweat  klatch  at  the  Reebok  club  on 
New  York  s  Wesl  Side,  is  an  excellent  chef 


(he  handled  Thanksgiving  dinner  for  his  fam- 
ily and  the  in-laws),  and  has  done  fund-raising 
for  the  now  Legal  Defense  and  Education 
Fund  and  a  Harlem  women's  shelter.  He  left 
his  52-foot  Hinckley  sailboat  behind  when  he 
headed  to  Martha's  Vineyard  this  summer— a 
stack  of  cookbooks  in  hand— to  a  house  he 
rented  not  because  it  had  such  a  great  view  but 
because  it  had  such  a  great  kitchen. 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:    X 
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JEFF     BERG 


LAST  YEAR'S  RANKING:  47 
DEALS  AND  DEEDS:  Though 
he  has  failed  to  ascend 
to  the  status  his  rival  Mi- 
chael Ovitz  enjoyed  dur- 
ing CAA's  years  of  Al- 
exandrian dominance. 
Berg,  an  intellectual  by 
10-percenter  standards, 
has  emerged  as  the  re- 
spected elder  statesman 
of  the  current  era.  His  animus  toward  Ovitz 
lingers,  though:  when  the  latter  was  booted 
out  of  Disney,  an  ICM  agent  recalls,  the  usu- 
ally remote  "Ice  Berg"  was  so  jubilant  the 
agent  half  expected  him  to  start  "skipping 
around  the  office  singing  'Ding  Dong!  The 
Witch  Is  Dead.'" 

EVERYONE'S  SAYING:  At  the  end  of  the  day, 
ICM  still  plays  little  brother  to  CAA. 
Sylvester  Stallone  and  Madonna,  who  de- 
fected from  CAA  to  ICM  after  the  Ovitz 
ruptures,  have  defected  back,  and  longtime 
ICM  client  Arnold  Schwarzenegger  has  also 
left.  The  rap  on  Berg  is  that  he's  from  the 
Chiang  Kai-shek  school  of  generals:  his  sol- 
diers are  more  afraid  of  him  than  of  the  en- 
emy, and  he  has  absolute  disregard  for  the 
quality  of  life  of  the  people  under  him.  As  a 
result,  ICM  has  lost  not  just  talent  but  a  crit- 
ical number  of  up-and-coming  agents  to  com- 
petitors-including Endeavor,  the  hot  new 
boutique  founded  by  four  insurgent  ICM  em- 
ployees. 

WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE:  Anywhere  else  on  the 
planet,  the  50-year-old  Berg's  devotion  to  his 
family  and  unagently  lack  of  flamboyance 
would  be  commendable;  in  Hollywood  it's 
called  burnout.  "He's  not  on  the  scene,"  scoffs 
a  youthful  competitor,  who  thinks  Berg  is 
simply  bored  with  his  job.  "How  many  late- 
night  calls  from  Streisand  does  he  really 
want  to  answer?" 
THE  YEAR  AHEAD:   ■*■ 
— By  Suzanna  Andrews,  Jennet  Conant. 
Alan  Deutschinan,  Emma  Gilbey,  Edward 
Klein,  Kim  Masters,  Lynn  Moloney. 
Maureen  Orllt.  Michael  Shnaverson. 
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FAIRY  TALES  CAN  COME  TRUE . . . 

A  new  movie  starring  Peter  OToole  and  Harvey  Keitel  recalls  the  1920 
fairy  photographs"  hoax  that  fueled  the  feud  between  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Do) 
and  Harry  Houdini.  But  as  the  century  ends,  fairies  are  back — 
they  may  even  oust  angels  as  the  mythological  fetish  of  the  moment 
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CANDID  CAMERA? 

Ten-year-old  Frances 

Griffiths  poses  for  her 

16-year-old  cousin, 

Elsie  Wright,  surrounded 

by  the  Cottingley  fairies, 

1917.  A  new  movie, 

Faiiy  Tale:  A  True  Story, 

starring  Peter  O'Toole  as 

Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle 

and  Harvey  Keitel  as 

Harry  Houdini,  inset,  is 

fairy-friendly. 


S'f 
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hile  making  a  film  on  reli- 
gious racketeering  in  Los 
Angeles,  I  once  went  to 
interview  the  manager  of 
the  Bodhi  Tree  Bookstore: 
a  spiritual  supermarket 
in  West  Hollywood.  He 
lurked  lugubriously  in  a 
room  piled  high  with  books  on  healing, 
magic,  and  the  transcendent.  The  session 
was  not  a  howling  success,  partly  due  to 
his  dismal  catarrh  and  also  to  the  weep- 
ing sores  which  covered  all  the  unbeard- 
ed bits  of  his  face.  Business  appeared 
brisk  and  I  strove  to  brighten  him  up  by 
pointing  this  out.  V.  eed,  in  a 

voice  that  could  ha\  from  the 

tomb,  sales  were  pretty  .thing 

going  espec  ell  these  da 

ily  inquired,  hoping  to  salvage 
from  the  shoot.  He  turned  his  s 


ing  features  to  the  camera  and,  in  the 
tones  of  a  man  forced  to  choose  be- 
tween the  noose  and  the  blade,  an- 
nounced that  "angels  are  very  big  this 
season.  Anything  about  angels." 

That  was  then,  of  course.  The  angels 
have  fluttered  off,  at  least  for  now,  and 
as  the  beating  of  their  wings  dies  away 
we  hear  the  tiny  pipes  and  tripping  feet 
of  the  fairy  folk.  Soon  to  fall  from  the 
press  is  Fairies:  Real  Encounters  with 
Lillle  People,  an  anthology  of  credulity 
slapped  together  by  Janet  Bord.  A  movie 
entitled  Photographing  Fairies,  starring 
Ben  Kingsley,  is  in  readiness,  and  its  pro- 
ducer. Michele  Camarda,  has  candidly 
announced  that  1997  is,  in  effect,  the 
Year  of  the  Fairy.  "We  are  tapping  into 
the  millennium  fever,  where  people  are 

eking  something  they  cannot  find  in 
contemporary  religion."  The  film  takes 
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its  fictional  point  of  departure  from  a  1 
real  episode  in  the  long,  loopy  history  of  I 
psychic  phenomena.  It  has  been  exactly  I 
80  years  since  two   British  schoolgirl 
cousins,  Elsie  Wright  and  Frances  Grif- 
fiths, returned  from  a  ramble  in  Cotting- 
ley, West  Yorkshire,  and  blithely  declared* 
that  they  had  captured  fairies  on -camera. 
Tfie  Case  of  the  Cottingley  Fairies,  a  book  i 
on  the  controversy  by  the  Yorkshire  jour-  • 
nalist  Joe  Cooper,  is  to  be  published  in: 
England  next  month.   It  will  coincides 
nicely  with  Fairy  Tale:  A  True  Story,  an-* 
other  feature  film  based  on  the  Cotting- 
ley  episode,    more   in   the   docudramai. 
style,  in  which  Peter  OToole  plays  Sir' 
Arthur  Conan  Doyle  and  Harvey  Keitel 
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Nineteen  ninety- seven  is  the  Year  of  the  Fairy.' 


takes  the  part  of  Harry 
Houdini.  In  their  day, 
these  men  were  the  antag- 
onists in  an  argument  of 
Roswell-like  proportions. 

In  1917,  Elsie  and  Frances, 
aged  16  and  10,  respec- 
tively, borrowed  Elsie's 
father's  Midg  camera,  load- 
ed with  one  cumbersome 
old-fashioned  plate,  and  set 
off  down  the  stream,  or 
beck,  at  the  bottom  of  their 
garden.  The  plate  they  came  back  with, 
when  developed  by  Frances's  father, 
seemed  to  show  her  festooned  by  a 
posse  of  prancing  fairies.  In  the  face  of 
parental  skepticism,  and  given  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  notice,  the  two  girls 
produced  more  exposures  over  the 
next  few  months.  But  the  unimpressed  se- 
nior members  of  the  family  kept  the  mir- 
acle dark,  so  to  speak,  until  1919,  when 
Elsie's  mother  attended  a  local  meeting 
of  the  Theosophical  Society.  This  group 
had  quite  a  vogue  in  the  immediate  post- 
war, because  the  loss  of  millions  of  men 
and  boys  between  1914  and  1918  had  cre- 
ated a  huge  appetite  for  communion 
with  the  dead  and  missing.  Mrs.  Wright 
shyly  mentioned  the  existence  of  the 
plates  to  the  visiting  speaker,  who  put 
them  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Arthur  Conan 
Doyle.  Doyle  had  lost  his  own  son, 
Kingsley,  in  the  war  and  had  become  a 
fanatical  spiritualist.  Utterly  persuaded 
by  the  photographs,  he  wrote  a  then  fa- 
mous essay  called  "Fairies  Photographed: 
An  Epoch-Making  i  ■■.'omitted 

it  to  the  Strand  mat-; 

cover    story    in 
he  core  of  a  later  boo 
isked  the  t\\    ■  iris  to 


SPLENDOR  IN  THE  GRASS 

As  a  cutout  gnome  mounts  her  skirt, 

Elsie  Wright  models  for  Frances  Griffiths, 

1917.  Inset,  top,  a  spread  from 

Princess  Mary's  Gift  Book,  which  inspired 

the  cousins'  photo  prank;  inset,  above, 

Florence  Hoath  portrays  Elsie  in  a  Hollywood 

version  of  the  controversy. 


more  photographs,  which  at  first  they 
found  they  could  not.  Then  they  discov- 
ered they  could— to  the  tune  of  three 
more.  Then  they  stopped  altogether.  We 
do  not,  for  the  purposes  of  a  controlled 
experiment,  have  the  plates  of  the  failed 
shots,  but  we  do  have  the  "Cottingley 
Fairies"  sequence:  five  exposures  which 
convinced,  and  still  convince,  many  peo- 
ple that  "there  must  be  something  in  it." 
The  episode  highlighted  the  growing 
dispute  between  Conan  Doyle  and  his 
ne  friend  Houdini.  The  latter,  hav- 


ing lost  his  adored  mother 
and  having  tried  the  "spiri- 
tualist" route  of  re-estab- 
lishing contact,  had  be- 
come utterly  persuaded  the 
other  way.  He  toured  far 
and  wide,  exposing  and  de- 
nouncing the  callous  hoax-. 
es  of  the  ectoplasm-artists 
and  of  those  who  dealt,  for  i 
coin,  in  burblings  from  the 
beyond.  He  claimed  that 
he  could  explain  or  dupli- 
cate any  of  the  "special  ef- 
fects" produced  at  any  sup- 
posed  seance.  This  cut  Sir 
Arthur  to  the  very  quick. 
What  an  ideal  confronta- 
tion. In  one  corner,  the 
noble  creator  of  Sherlock  I 
Holmes  and  the  respected  < 
author  of  forensic  and  de- 
tective prose.  In  the  other,- 
the  hardscrabble  immigrant  i 
son  of  a  Hungarian  rabbi, 
making  an  equally  fabulous  i 
salary  out  of  prestidigita- 
tion. But  it's  the  magician  i 
who  holds  out  for  hard  evidence  andi 
the  use  of  reason,  while  the  old  sleuth- 
fancier  falls  to  pieces  in  a  Watson-like  i 
fit  of  buffoonery. 

Fairy  Tale  is  directed  by  Charles  Stur- 
ridge,  who  brought  Brideshead  Revisit-h 
ed  and  A    Handful  of  Dust  to   then 
screen.  As  before,  his  evocation  of  periods 
and  setting  is  masterly.  He  can  "do"  thei 
London  of  the  music  halls  and  the  magic: 
shows,  the  country  houses  of  Doyle  andu 
his  circle,  and  the  hermetic  and  fey  world! 
of  a  cutoff  hamlet  in  the  Yorkshire  dales. 
Only  in  context  does  the  Cottingley 
affair  make  any  sense,  because  the  actual . 
pictures  were  of  a  "Don't  make  me  laugh" 
quality.  Conan  Doyle's  1922  book,  The' 
Coming  of  the  Fairies,  and  the  pro-fairy 
propaganda  campaign  waged  by  E.  L.I 
Gardner   of  the   Theosophical    Society 
could  have  succeeded  only  in  a  time 
when  popular  photography  was  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  when  people  tended  to  believe 
that  the  camera  could  not  lie.  It  also 
helps  to  have  a  fairy-saturated  popular 
culture.  Chaucer's  Wife  of  Bath  goes  on 
about  the  fairy  ancestors  of  the  English 
in  Tire  Canterbury  Tales.  Edmund  Spen- 
ser's Faerie  Queene,  a  suck-up  to  Eliza- 
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beth  I,  draws  on  the 
same  mythology.  And 
there's  always  A  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream.  Near- 
er the  time  of  Cottingley 
there  had  been  J.  M.  Bar- 
rie's  Peter  Pan  and  the 
elfish  children's  illustrations 
of  Arthur  Rackham  and 
Edmund  Dulac.  My  own 
favorite  is  the  sinister  mid- 
Victorian  painter  Richard 
Dadd,  who  executed  two  mas- 
terpieces on  spectral  themes. 
Dadd  was  a  barking  lunatic 
who,  while  confined  in  Bedlam 
hospital  for  the  bloody  slaying 
of  his  father  (whom  he  mistook  for  the 
Evil  One),  painted  Contradiction:  Oberon 
and  Titania  and— one  of  the  great  can- 
vases of  all  time  in  my  opinion— Hie 
Fairy  Feller's  Masterstroke.  (Somehow 
it's  eerily  appropriate  that  Contradiction 
was  acquired  in  1992  for  $3.1  million  by 
Andrew  Lloyd  Webber.)  Good  old  Dadd 
reminds  us  that  these  illusions  are  not 
just  whimsy  and  romance  but  have  their 
noir  side.  Conan  Doyle  himself  probably 
understood  this  in  a  confused  way,  since 
his  own  father  also  spent  many  years  in 
a  Victorian  asylum,  drawing  fairies  as  if 
they  were  going  out  of  style. 

To  my  immense  surprise,  both  Joe 
Cooper  and  Charles  Sturridge  return 
a  sort  of  open  verdict  on  Cottingley. 
No  doubt  this  makes  for  a  more  intrigu- 
ing book  and  a  more  multifaceted  film. 
And  don't  get  me  wrong.  I'm  not  one  to 
spoil  children's  fun  by  brutish  literal- 
mindedness.  I  dress  up  as  Santa  with 
the  best  of  them  ("Mummy,  Father 
Christmas  has  fallen  down  again").  But 
actually,  Elsie  and  Frances  inverted  the 
usual  process.  They  were  a  pair  of 
rather  knowing  children  who  did  a  great 
deal  to  sow  superstition  among  adults. 

Take  a  look  at  the  first  photograph.  It 
"shows"  Frances  posing  with  a  gaggle  of 
merrymaking  fairies.  And  at  the  second. 
It  "shows"  Elsie  allowing  a  gnome  to 
clamber  on  her  skirt.  Take  another  look. 
Frances  isn't  even  directing  her  gaze  at 
the  tiny  sprites.  And  what  has  happened 
to  Elsie's  hand  in  the  second  pi 
1  In  both  cases  there  < 
from  True  believers.  Conai, 

declared  that  Frances 
1  by  the  novelty  of  a  ca 


SPIRITUAL  CRISIS 
Magician  Harry  Houdini — pictured,  above, 

left,  in  February  1918— defied  both 

spiritualism  and  handcuffs;  right,  Sir  Arthur 

Conan  Doyle  at  the  Hotel  Regina  in  Paris, 

where  he  was  attending  the  September  1925 

International  Spirit  Congress. 


era  than  by  the  appearance  of  tiny  per- 
sons from  another  world  or  dimension, 
and  thus  fixed  her  eye  on  the  lens.  As  for 
Elsie's  grotesque  fingers,  they  must  be  a 
trick  either  of  the  light  or  of  (aha!)  the 
camera  or  an  ectoplasmic  manifestation! 
A  vast  audience  followed  this  ridiculous 
dispute.  Since  the  girls  had  never  asked 
for  any  money,  it  was  argued  that  their 
naivete  favored  their  claim  (a  logic  that 
would  have  amazing  consequences  if  ap- 
plied in  general).  Innocence  was  at  a  pre- 
mium, since  Elsie  was  approaching  the 
awkward  age  and,  as  Conan  Doyle 
gloomily  minuted,  "I  was  well  aware  that 
the  processes  of  puberty  are  often  fatal  to 
psychic  power."  (Don't  you  hate  it  when 
that  happens?)  And  then  take  another 
look.  Aren't  the  fairies  dressed  and  acces- 
sorized somewhat  like  fashion  plates? 
And  isn't  the  gnome  a  bit  like  our  expec- 
tation of  a  cartoon?  Who  does  these 
babes'  hair?  Where  are  their  dressmak- 
ers? Why  do  they  care  about  our  stan- 
dards of  modesty?  And  don't  they  re- 
mind us  of  something?  To  be  exact,  of 
the  drawings  of  fairies  in  Princess  Mary's 
Gift  Book,  a  popular  volume  for  children 
published  in  1915 

Let  me  not  keep  you  in  suspense. 

Joe  Cooper  had  been  in  touch  with 

2  and  Frances  until  close  to  the  end 

f  their  days— they  survived  into  the 


1980s— and  one  fine  af- 
ternoon in  September 
1981  he  kept  a  date  with 
Frances.  She  asked  him 
to  take  her  to  Canter- 
bury cathedral,  leave  her 
there   awhile,   and  picki 
her  up,  and  then  she  told, 
him,  of  her  strangely  dis- 
interested gaze  in  the  first 
photograph,  "From  where 
I  was,  I  could  see  the  hat^i 
pins  holding  up  the  fig-J 
ures.  I've  always  marvelled 
that  anybody  ever  took  iti 
seriously."  And  yes,  she  had 
owned  a  copy  of  Princess- 
Mary 's  Gift  Book,  and  given 
it  to  Elsie  for  tracing  pur-' 
poses.  Quite  simply,  the  two  girls  had  got 
together,  cut  out  some  fairy  silhouettes 
from  cards,  propped  them  up  in  then 
grass,  and  snapped  away.  The  detail 
about  the  hatpins  is  especially  worth  hav-^ 
ing  because  one  of  them  protrudes  faint-i 
ly  through  the  middle  of  the  gnome  pho-< 
tograph,  and  this  childish  blunder  caused  < 
Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  to  pronounce 
gravely  about  gnomish  navels  and  umbil- 
ical  correctness,   and  the   exciting  (toil 
him)  idea  that  the  little  people  repro- 
duced in  the  same  gross  way  that  we  do.i; 
But  having  led  everyone  on  a  fanciful 
dance  for  decades,  Frances  had  decided 
to  let  go  and  come  clean.  In  1983,  Elsie 
told  the  Daily  Express  the  same  story. 
The  hoax  had  got  out  of  control,  shei 
said,    when    someone    as    famous   andi; 
beloved  as  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  be- 
came involved.  "I  felt  we  couldn't  now" 
say  they  were  fakes.  It  might  have  upset 
him  dreadfully."  E  jinita  la  commedia. 


But  it's  not  so  easy  being  a  fairy-flatten- 
er.  You  take  your  shovel,  you  squash 
them  like  roaches  and  ignore  their 
tiny  yells,  and  then  they  leap  up  again  ! 
giggling  and  gibbering  in  some  other 
part  of  the  garden.  I  had  a  long  talk  with 
Joe  Cooper,  a  jovial  and  intermittently 
learned  man  who  asked  me  my  birth 
sign,  enlightened  me  about  my  astral  po- 
sition vis-a-vis  Mercury,  and  informed  me 
about  ectoplasm,  about  reincarnation  in 
what  he  revoltingly  termed  "solid  form" 
after  three  days,  and  about  much  else  be- 
sides. In  spite  of  having  been  given, 
somewhat  against  his  will,  every  evidence 
of  fraud,  he  is  still  convinced,  as  he 
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maintains  Frances  was  convinced,  that 
the  so-called  "fifth  photograph"  of  a  gos- 
samer fairy  bower  is  absolutely  genuine. 
As  an  adviser  on  the  making  of  Fairy 
Talc,  he  says  that  without  the  "fifth  photo- 
graph" he  doesn't  think  Sturridge  would 
have  gone  ahead.  And  then  he  lowers  his 
voice.  "Here's  a  bit  of  scoop  for  you. 
Frances  was  a  suicide  at  the  end.  And 
Elsie  wanted  to  kill  herself,  but  her  son 
wouldn't  have  it.  They  both  had  very 
painful  years  of  illness.  You  see— the  fairies 
like  you  to  play  straight  with  them." 

Now,  as  it  happens,  this  is  exactly 
what  Conan  Doyle  insinuated  about  the 
death  of  Houdini.  The  master  illusionist 
had  been  injured  in  a  freak  accident  off- 
stage, and  had  died  in  agony  from  peri- 
tonitis, and  the  spiritually  correct  view 
was  that  this  was  otherworldly  revenge 
for  his  subversive  views  about  the  crappi- 
ness  of  the  occult  movement.  (Let  us 
note  in  passing  that  men  like  Conan 
Doyle  and  Cooper,  who  normally  hail 
fairies  as  lovely  and  stainless  visions  from 
wherever,  can  switch  automatically  when 
pressed,  and  give  these  same  delicious 
pixies  the  power  to  inflict  osteoporosis, 
peritonitis,  cancer,  and  other  less  ethereal 
visitations.)  Sturridge.  when  I  spoke  to 
him,  said  that  he  had  always  been  "fasci- 
nated by  the  idea  of  a  separate  order." 
All  right  then— which  one?  The  sweet,  in- 
nocuous sprite  or  the  rodent  cell  that 
metastasizes  into  the  newborn's  testicles? 
Which  of  these  represents  the  unseen 
purpose?  I  only  ask  because  Sturridge  at- 
tended the  same  Jesuit  school  as  Conan 
Doyle,  and  by  the  second  millennium 
there  ought  to  be  some  kind  of  on-the- 
record  answer  to  this  question. 

His  second  reply— that  "I've  always 
been  interested  in  why  people  want  to  be- 
lieve things"— was  altogether  more  promis- 
ing. As  the  resigned  old  Jesuit  Father  Mow- 
bray says  in  Brideshead  Revisited,  "the 
trouble  with  modern  education  is  you 
never  know  how  ignorant  people  are. 
With  anyone  over  fifty  you  can  be  fairly 
confident  what's  been  taught  and  what's 
been  left  out.  But  these  young  people 
have  such  an  intelligent,  knowledgeable 
surface  and  then  the  crust  suddenly 
breaks  and  you  look  down  into  depths  of 
confusion  you  didn't  know  existed." 

I  aU  creening  of  Sturridge's 

beautiful  film  in  the  company  of  Dr. 
Michael  Shermi  ditor  and  pub- 

lisher of  Skeptic  mat  mthor  of 

the  splendid  book  Wh , 
Weird  Tilings.    Fairy-flattem,  ; 
one  of  Shermer's  regular  tasks 
days.  He  also  has  to  go  on  the  c 
show  circuit  and  combat  Hale-Boppo 


regression  therapists,  creationists,  Ros- 
well  freaks,  Bible  Code  babblers,  Holo- 
caust deniers,  Farrakhanite  spaceship 
cultists,  astrologers,  ESP  artists,  and  es- 
caped psychics.  It  sometimes  seems  as  if 
the  world's  most  advanced  modern  soci- 
ety has  collapsed  utterly  into  the  wor- 
ship of  pseudoscience,  with  people  pos- 
sessing just  enough  education  to  get 
everything  spectacularly  fouled  up  in 
their  minds.  What  could  be  more  en- 
thralling and  awe-inspiring  than  to  fol- 
low the  adventures  of  Stephen  Hawking, 
a  genuine  devotee  of  science  and  history 
and  literature?  Yet  people  will  spurn 
this  chance  in  order  to  gape  at  a  palpa- 
bly confected  video  of  alien  autopsies. 
It's  like  throwing  away  the  truffle  in  or- 
der to  gulp  down  the  wrapper. 

But  there  is  always  hope.  Allied  with 
Shermer  and  the  Skeptics  Society  is 
James  Randi,  the  Houdini  of  our 
time  and  a  tremendous  popularizer  of 
reason  and  mental  hygiene.  There's  noth- 
ing dry  about  Randi.  He  has  unpacked 
Uri  Geller,  tossed  and  gored  George 
Harrison's  levitating  maharishi,  showed 
the  dowsers  and  water-diviners  to  be  all 
wet,  and  untrousered  the  faith  healers 
and  psychic  surgeons.  It's  been  15  years 
since,  in  his  fabulous  book  Flim-Flam!, 
he  showed  (without  any  knowledge  of 
the  confessions  of  Frances  and  Elsie) 
that  the  Cottingley  snaps— particularly 
the  "fifth  photograph"— were  a  not-very- 
ingenious  practical  joke  that  got  out  of 
hand.  Like  his  role  model  Houdini,  Ran- 
di has  issued  a  challenge  to  all  peddlers 
of  paranormal  piffle:  if  they  will  submit 
to  a  test  of  their  miraculous  skills,  under 
agreed-upon  controlled  conditions,  and 
bring  off  a  result,  he  will  pay  them  $1.1 
million.  Since  he  doesn't  have  the  mon- 
ey himself,  Randi  has  a  thing  called  the 
2000  Club,  whereby  supporters  pledge  a 
minimum  of  $1,000  to  insure  him  against 
any  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  wizard- 
witch-and-warlock  community.  (Penn 
and  Teller  have  kicked  in  $100,000.) 
Some  takers  so  far,  but  no  winners,  and 
the  bounty  is  getting  bigger  all  the  time. 
As  my  contribution  to  the  millennium 
celebrations,  and  the  tsunami  of  piffle 
that  is  about  to  break  over  us,  I  have 
pledged  my  apartment  to  the  2000  Club, 
and  I  expect  to  be  living  there,  reading 
stories  of  enchantment  to  my  children, 
but  with  no  pixie-ridden  brook  to  excite 
any  feebleminded  adult  neighbors,  at 
least  until  I  move,  or  until  I  have  passed 
over  to  that  undiscovered  region  that 
eyond  the  reach  of  Tinkerbelle's 
ngeance.  □ 
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ME,  MYSELF,  AND 


The  new,  confessional  school  of  writing  known  as 

"creative  nonfiction"  has  spawned  workshops,  journals,  manuals,  college 

courses-and  an  avalanche  of  needy,  self-parodic  memoirs. 

Never  have  so  many  shared  so  much  of  so  little 


Confessional  writing— it  sounds 
so  agonizing  and  covert,  a 
solitary  activity,  done  in  the 
blues  of  the  night.  But  after 
the  bedazzle  of  Angela 's  Ash- 
es, The  Liars'  Club,  Drinking: 
A  Love  Story,  Autobiography 
of  a  Face,  The  Kiss,  and 
The  Shadow  Man,  everybody 
seems  to  be  trying  to  pile 
into  the  confessional;  it's  got- 
ten as  packed  as  a  phone 
booth  in  a  college  prank,  a  giant  pretzel 
of  jumbled  limbs  and  smooshed  faces.  In 
the  annals  of  intimacy,  never  have  so 
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many  shared  so  much  with  so  many.  Like 
members  of  a  support  group  (touchy  in 
both  senses  of  the  word),  memoir  writers 
pet  and  promote  one  another,  circling 
the  laptops  whenever  one  of  them  is  ma- 
ligned. (Luc  Sante  and  Tobias  Wolff, 
both  of  whom  blurbed  Kathryn  Harri- 
son's Tlie  Kiss,  sprang  to  a  standing  po- 
sition to  defend  milady's  honor  and 
the  good  name  of  the  memoir  form.) 
Much  of  this  Three  Musketeers  act  is 
typical  literary  back-scratching,  like  po- 
ets helping  one  another  over  the  hedge 
at  Yaddo  or  MacDowell.  The  recent 
spate  of  memoirs  has  spawned  guide- 
books such  as  Judith  Barrington's  Writ- 
ing the  Memoir  (Eighth  Mountain  Press) 
and  workshops  like  the  one  on  "Writing 
Your  Self,"  being  held  this  October  in 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  which  in  turn 
help  nurture  new  entries  into  this  excit- 


ing growth  field.  You  can  almost  see  their 
hopeful  little  heads  poking  out  of  the  soil. 
Under  the  surface,  however,  a  deeper 
shift  is  occurring.  The  confessional  mode, 
whether  it  bears  the  label  "personal  writ- 
ing" or  "crisis  memoir,"  is  becoming  for- 
malized and  institutionalized  in  college 
courses  and  workshops  as  a  foster  child 
to  the  creative  writing  of  fiction.  This  new 
addition  is  called,  in  fact,  creative  non- 
fiction,  a  term  which  seems  harmless 
enough,  denoting  a  pedigree  line  of  jour- 
nalism that  stretches  from  the  classic  re- 
porting of  A.  J.  Liebling,  George  Orwell, 
and  Joseph  Mitchell  to  the  jitterbug  New 
Journalism  of  Tom  Wolfe,  Joan  Didion, 
and  Hunter  S.  Thompson,  up  to  the  celes- 
tial seasonings  of  Annie  Dillard  and  Di- 
ane Ackerman.  In  practice,  however,  it  is 
a  sickly  transfusion,  whereby  the  weak- 
ling personal  voice  of  sensitive  fiction  is 
inserted  into  the  beery  carcass  of  nonfic- 
tion. Creative  (fiction)  writing  and  cre- 
ative nonfiction  are  coming  togeth- 
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cr.  i  fear,  to  form  a  big.  earnest  blob  of 
me-first  sensibility.  Both  share  the  same 
premise— that  writing  is  primarily  self-ex- 
pression, not  a  voyage  out  but  a  forag- 
ing in.  The  academic  community  accepts 
this  phenomenon  with  open  arms  (and 
legs)  because  it  is  in  the  thick  of  its  own 
pierced-navel-gazing  orgy,  as  evidenced  by 
books  such  as  Feminist  Acaised  of  Sexual 
Harassment  (Duke  University  Press),  by 
Jane  Gallop,  the  pony  girl  of  student- 
teacher  shenanigans,  and  the  anthology 
Confessions  of  the  Critics  (Routledge), 
whose  editor,  H.  Aram  Veeser,  describes 
academics  as  "flashing  their  bodies  be- 
tween the  folds  of  theory."  It's  as  if  post- 
modern eggheads  were  proclaiming,  "It 
was  really  me  crying  all  along  beneath 
the  steady  drizzle  of  Wordsworth's  Im- 
mortality Ode.  Me!  Me  and  my  separa- 
tion issues!  My  socially  constructed  body 
image!  My  burgeoning  bisexuality  .  .  .  !" 
The  danger  is  that  creative  nonfiction 
could  do  to  nonfiction  what  creative 
writing  has  slowly  done  to  fiction—  em- 


(Chicago  Review  Press),  along  with  the 
more  mature  how-to  guide  The  Art  of 
Creative  Nonfiction  (Wiley);  and  the  di- 
rector of  a  summer  conference  on  cre- 
ative nonfiction  at  Goucher  College  in 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  where  the  guest 
writers  and  faculty  have  included  Gay 
Talese,  Tobias  Wolff,  Susan  Orlean,  and, 
in  a  rare  sighting,  John  McPhee.  Gut- 
kind  is  a  human  octopus  whose  various 
publications  and  public  forums  consti- 
tute a  heavily  cross-referenced  campaign 
intended  to  earn  creative  nonfiction 
brand-name  status.  In  Tlie  Art  of  Cre- 
ative Nonfiction,  he  plugs  his  magazine 
at  every  chance  ("Take  a  yellow  high- 
lighting marker  and  leaf  through  some 
of  your  favorite  magazines—  Vanity  Fair, 
Esquire,  Tire  New  Yorker  or  the  journal  I 
edit.  Creative  Nonfiction"),  runs  lengthy 
extracts  and  helpful  tips  from  his  own 
work  ("Here  is  a  conversation  between 
two  distressed  people  at  a  breaking  point 
in  their  lives,  from  my  book,  Stuck  in 
Time"),  and  reprints  part  of  a  journal  he 


transference.  Such  real-life  curios  are 
hardly  an  endangered  species,  even  in  our 
celebrity  age.  Indeed,  it  is  often  difficult 
to  tell  the  difference  between  the  creative 
nonfiction  Gutkind  is  propounding  and 
old-fashioned  feature  writing.  Most  of 
the  advice  he  dispenses  in  Tlie  Art  of  Cre- 
ative Nonfiction  is  standard  bird  feed  on 
Knowing  Your  Market,  Creating  Lively 
Dialogue,  and  Making  Your  Characters 
Come  Alive,  aimed  at  an  audience  of  nin- 
compoops: "What  are  these  literary  de- 
vices to  which  I  refer?  Think  about  some 
of  the  novels  mentioned  in  this  book  so 
far,  such  as  Tlie  Bridges  of  Madison  Coun- 
ty or  Jaws.  Or  stroll  through  the  stacks  of 
your  public  library  for  favorite  titles; 
browse  your  neighborhood  bookstore  for 
the  newest  and  hottest  bestsellers." 

It  is  in  Creative  Nonfiction  the  quar- 
terly that  the  true  direction  of  Gutkind's 
mission  is  revealed.  Although  he  argues 
in  Tlie  Art  of  Creative  Nonfiction  that 
writers  must  move  beyond  the  merely 
personal,  the  two  most  recent  issues  of 


Performance  art  is  for  people  with  more  problems  than  talen 
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balm  it.  The  proliferation  of  creative- 
writing  courses  across  the  country  hasn't 
expanded  the  audience  for  fiction,  espe- 
cially for  short  stories;  if  anything,  there 
are  probably  more  short-story  writers 
in  America  now  than  short-story  read- 
ers. The  short  story  has  become  a  minor 
arts-and-craftsy  skill,  like  Indian  pottery. 
All  that  sunless  nurturing  and  fussy  dot- 
ing has  rendered  the  form  quaint  and 
nearly  extinct.  It's  dying  of  acute  in- 
wardness, a  disease  that  could  spread. 

The  godfather  behind  creative  nonfic- 
tion is  Lee  Gutkind,  a  professor  of 
English  at  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, the  first  school  to  offer  an  M.F.A. 
degree  in  creative  nonfiction.  The  author 
of  several  nonfiction  books  of  his  own  on 
childhood  illness  and  organ  transplants, 
Gutkind  is  the  editor  of  Creative  Nonfic- 
tion. a  journal  published  by  the  Creative 
Nonfiction  Foundation;  the  editor  of  a 
series  published  b)  Duquesne  University 
•  I  "Emergini  Wi  ters  in  Cre- 
Nonficticn."  a  talent  search  for 
fresh  voii  hreshold  ol  promi- 

nence" ("Manuscripts  musl  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  $20  re; 
eludes  a  complim 
scription  to  the  newly  esta 
Creative  Nonfiction');  the  aui 
book  for  young  adults  called  C 
Nonfiction:  How  to  Live  It  and  II. 
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kept  for  Creative  Nonfiction:  How  to  Live 
It  and  Write  It  ("1  P.M.  I  walk  down  the 
street  to  pick  up  my  son  Sam  for  lunch. 
We  usually  go  to  one  of  the  coffee  shops 
in  our  neighborhood  where  we  share  ba- 
gels, apple  juice,  fruit  and,  of  course,  a 
cookie,  preferably  chocolate  chip"). 

For  all  his  whirlybird  self-promotion, 
Gutkind  has  a  rather  poky  persona  on 
the  page.  (It  must  be  all  those  cookies.) 
Unlike  a  literary  guru  (and  Creative  Non- 
fiction  contributor)  such  as  Gordon  Lish. 
he  doesn't  appear  interested  in  founding 
a  personality  cult;  he's  a  mild  apostle. 
And  it's  understandable  why  name  writers 
would  participate  in  his  outreach  mission. 
Given  what  a  gerbil  existence  the  daily 
slog  of  writing  can  be  (  ...  back  into 
your  shoebox),  who  wouldn't  seize  the  op- 
portunity to  talk  shop,  play  mentor,  and 
get  some  feedback  for  a  change?  It  beats 
counting  the  ceiling  tiles,  and  there 
might  be  free  drinkies.  The  issue  is 
whether  what  Gutkind  calls  creative  non- 
fiction  and  what  I  would  call  literary  jour- 
nalism needs  this  sort  of  caretaking.  Cre- 
ative nonfiction  seems  to  be  nothing 
more  than  factual  writing  with  flair,  en- 
compassing everything  (to  use  current  ex- 
amples) from  Oliver  Sacks's  case  histo- 
ries to  Calvin  Trillin's  true-crime  stories, 
David  Foster  Wallace's  epic,  convoluted 
guitar-solo  riffs  to  Janet  Malcolm's  elab- 
charades  of  transference/counter- 


Creative  Nonfiction  have  been  theme  is- 
sues entitled  "Mostly  Memoir"  and  "Sur- 
viving Crisis"  (the  latter  a  special  double 
issue  also  being  published  in  book  form 
by  Tarcher/Putnam).  Both  emphasize  the 
private  sphere,  the  inward  crawl.  "Mostly 
Memoir,"  despite  its  roster  of  lustrous 
names  (John  McPhee,  Ellen  Gilchrist, 
Phillip  Lopate),  is  an  assortment  of  dusty 
indoor  plants,  the  jes'-folks  domesticity  of 
the  issue  best  conveyed  by  this  excerpt 
from  a  psychotherapist's  journal:  "I'd 
rather  read  regular  people's  poems  than 
most  poems  by  real  poets.  I'd  also  rather 
eat  macaroni  and  cheese  or  tuna  casse- 
role than  fresh  salmon  or  abalone."  It 
sounds  like  a  James  Taylor  song  refusing 
to  come  to  life.  Even  McPhee's  autobio- 
graphical mosaic  "An  Album  Quilt"  is  a 
stiff  presentation,  as  if  he  had  dug  him- 
self out  of  the  snow  and  was  cracking 
stalactites  from  his  beard.  "Mostly  Mem- 
oir" practices  what  they  called  during 
Watergate  modified  limited  hangout. 

With  "Surviving  Crisis,"  Creative  Non- 
fiction  consummates  the  psychodramatic 
journey  of  this  journalism  of  the  self. 
Many  of  its  authors  seem  to  be  reaching 
for  a  phantom  nipple.  Where  the  "I"  in 
"Mostly  Memoir"  is  usually  a  witness,  a 
bemused  bystander,  the  "I"  in  "Surviving 
Crisis"  is  a  center-stage  protagonist  show- 
ing us  the  trail  of  cuts  beneath  the  run- 
ning makeup.  Subtitled  "Twenty  Promi- 
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nent  Authors  Write  About  Events  That 
Shaped  Their  Lives,"  "Surviving  Crisis" 
reprints  notorious  articles  such  as  Kathy 
Dobie's  I  Was  a  Teenage  Slut  backseat 
saga  from  Harper's  and  Marjorie  Gross's 
wisecracky  black -humor  piece  in  The 
New  Yorker  about  her  cancer.  Some  of 
the  entries  here  don't  qualify  as  crisis 
narratives— Cynthia  Ozick's  "The  Break" 
is  an  all-thumbs  tap  dance  paying  tribute 
to  her  powers  of  whimsy,  and  Annie 
Dillard's  "'An  Expedition  to  the  Pole" 
is  an  uncategorizable  pastiche— but  oth- 
ers more  than  compensate.  One  of  the 


obviously  bogus  in  her  bluster  (she  claims 
to  own  two  houses,  a  condominium,  and 
two  apartments)  and  on  behavorial  auto- 
destruct  (downing  six  shots  of  Cuervo  be- 
fore boarding  her  plane).  Yet  the  author 
too  buys  into  Dominique's  act— "I  am 
proud  of  her  for  being  strong,"  Hays 
writes,  and  there  are  lots  of  hugs.  When 
Dominique  finally  departs,  the  last  sen- 
tence catches  her  carrying  a  stuffed  polar 
bear— the  perfect  clinching  symbol  for 
her  childlike  vulnerability.  Thus,  creative 
nonfiction  co-opts  the  tricks  of  creative 
writing  (another  article  in  "Surviving  Cri- 


move  on  to  U.S.  foreign  policy"),  Gut- 
kind's  anthology  looks  like  a  Boy  Scout's 
good  deed  (Close  to  the  Bone  is  creative 
nonfiction  with  a  punk  soundtrack),  but  it 
isn't  all  jungle  heat  in  Stone's  disco  infer- 
no. Society  frustrates  our  desire  to  boogie 
free.  In  her  introduction,  Stone  describes 
the  "entrapment  in  which  we  conspire 
(the  way  we  hunker  down  in  passivity  and 
armpit  smell),"  and  she  should  know,  be- 
ing a  veteran  by  liner  in  Tlie  Village  Voice, 
where  the  armpit  odor  of  thwarted  hope 
and  revolution  indefinitely  postponed 
forms  a  thermal  inversion.  Indeed,  her 


Creative  nonfiction  is  civic  journalism  for  the  soul. 


contributions  is  so  clustered  with  child- 
abuse/drug-abuse/sexual-identity  problem- 
atics that  it  almost  seems  like  a  parody  of 
the  transgressive  genre.  Its  author,  Judy 
Ruiz— whose  work,  Gutkind  informs  us, 
"is  highly  regarded  among  serious  writers 
of  nonfiction  prose,  primarily  in  the  aca- 
demic community  and  by  many  women 
who  view  her  life  as  a  metaphor  of  the 
feminist  struggle"  (uh-oh)— recounts  in 
"The  Mother,  the  Daughter,  and  the 
Holy  Horse:  A  Trilogy"  that  she  lost  her 
virginity  before  the  age  of  two,  was  mo- 
lested by  a  succession  of  "the  usual  laps 
with  bulges,"  was  chased  by  her  no-good 
husband,  "who  emptied  a  nine-shot  auto- 
matic at  my  running-away  back,"  became 
addicted  to  drugs,  attended  anger  work- 
shops, underwent  electroshock.  and 
"spent  five  years  of  my  life  trying  to  pass 
myself  off  as  a  lesbian"  before  meeting 
the  right  guy.  Her  writing  is,  understand- 
ably, a  trifle  demonstrative. 

The  most  telling  chapter  in  "Surviving 
Crisis"  is  "Dominique,"  the  profile  of  a 
"young  and  spirited  stripper"  by  Lisa 
Hay,  a  co-worker.  Introducing  the  story, 
Gutkind  says  that  although  Dominique 
flaunts  a  tough  shell,  "the  crack  in  her 
facade  and  the  emergence  of  a  fragile 
vulnerability  is  quite  affecting."  This  spe- 
cial pleading  is  reminiscent  of  the  con- 
tributors' notes  in  Story  magazine,  where 
the  fiction  writers  not  only  describe  how 
stories  came  to  be  written  but  cue 
our  responses  and  the  lessons  to  be  im- 
l.  i  In  a  recent  issue,  one  Story 
r  said  of  her  protagonist,  "It  may 
seem  contradictory  to  write  a  story  about 
a  woman  who  not  only  kills  rattlesnakes, 
but  skins  them  for  trinkets,  but  I  think  of 
Lila's  obsession  as  symbolic  and  transito- 
ry and  necessary  to  her  own  salvation.""! 
Hay's  actual  story  is  more  ambiguous 
than  Gutkind's  gloss,  Dominique  being 


sis"  ends  with  a  burying  snowfall  straight 
out  of  Joyce's  "The  Dead")  to  moisturize 
its  subjects.  The  purpose  of  creative  non- 
fiction  is  to  promote  empathy;  it's  civic 
journalism  for  the  soul,  Tikkun  with 
more  sex  appeal.  The  authors  tear  off 
their  clothes  (or  their  subjects'  clothes)  to 
show  us  where  it  hurts. 

Daphne  Merkin's  penchant  for  spank- 
ing has  been  a  tonic  for  her  writing.  .  .  . 
"Spanking:  A  Romance,"  her  memoir  of 
edge  play,  is  written  with  so  much  passion 
it  virtually  levitates  off  the  page. 

—Laurie  Stone,  reviewing  Daphne 

Merkin's  collection  Dreaming  of  Hitler: 

Passions  &  Provocations,  The  Village  Voice 

(July  8,  1997). 

The  first  time  he  drew  me  across  his  lap, 

I  felt  exposed.  It  was  daytime,  and  light 

streamed  over  us.  I  said,  "I  have  fat  on  my 

ass."  He  said,  "I  like  the  fat  on  your  ass." 

—Laurie  Stone,  "Hump,"  Close  to  the 

Bone  (Grove  Press). 

The  writer  as  bruised  stripper  is  a 
metaphor  that  would  make  Laurie 
Stone  shake  her  own  ample  money- 
maker in  assent.  As  the  editor  of  Close 
to  the  Bone,  a  collection  of  "memoirs  of 
hurt,  rage,  and  desire"  being  published  in 
October,  Stone  posits  personal  writing  as 
a  species  of  peep-show  performance— an 
interactive  peel-off:  "It's  sexy.  I'll  show 
you  mine  if  you  show  me  yours."  Her  se- 
lection process  was  conducted  without 
partitions.  "As  far  as  specific  subject  mat- 
ter was  concerned,  I  didn't  want  to  be 
prescriptive.  Everyone's  pornography  is 
their  own."  Compared  with  the  hard-core 
action  herein  (Peter  Trachtenberg  on 
punk  chicks,  Jerry  Stahl  on  doing  crack, 
Jane  Creighton  on  brother-sister  incest— 
'In  the  late  seventies  we  are  both  drawn 
o  the  movement  against  violence  against 
ly  there  for  several  years,  then 


own  chapter  in  Close  to  the  Bone, 
"Hump"  (taken  from  a  Yiddish  expres- 
sion, "No  one  can  see  their  own  hump"), 
harkens  back  to  70s  personal  essays  in  the 
Voice  such  as  Karen  Durbin's  influential 
"On  Being  a  Woman  Alone."  Both  es- 
says are  branches  of  wisdom  literature  in 
which  the  authors  function  as  barometers 
for  the  buffeting  of  romantic  longing  and 
awakening  of  feminist  consciousness  be- 
fore arriving  at  a  Virginia  Woolfish  mini- 
epiphany  about  life's  eddying  flow. 

But  what  a  diff  two  decades  have 
made.  Where  Durbin  was  discreetly  in- 
discreet about  her  love  life,  the  action 
transpiring  behind  novelettish  gauze, 
Stone  takes  the  attitude:  It's  my  anthology 
and  I'll  vent  if  I  want  to.  She  reverts  all 
the  way  back  to  the  womb,  informing  us 
she  was  a  C-section  baby,  detailing  her 
potty  training  ("My  shitting  remained  a 
bone  of  contention"— The  Worst  Sen- 
tence of  1997),  and  segueing  into  her 
dog's  bowel-movement  problems.  To  indi- 
cate she's  also  a  sexual  being,  and  how, 
Stone  documents  her  S&M  exploits  with 
such  proud,  lurid  spotlight  heat  that  it's 
as  if  she  were  doing  a  lap  dance  for  the 
reader.  (You  want  to  give  her  money  to 
go  away.)  She  doesn't  bother  to  square 
her  doctrinaire  feminism  with  the  plea- 
sure she  gets  in  seducing  a  married  man, 
"where  I  get  to  cut  a  woman  too."  Not 
surprisingly,  she  has  had  fraught  rela- 
tionships with  female  friends  which  "siz- 
zled, sputtered,  and  dragged  on  for  more 
than  fifteen  years."  Framing  these  bleary 
Polaroids  from  the  past  are  episodes 
from  Stone's  difficult  relationship  with 
her  mother.  In  memoir  writing,  it's  al- 
ways the  mother,  Mom  being  the  ulti- 
mate destination  for  a  return  to  the  birth 
of  one's  pain.  Among  Stone's  other  selec- 
tions for  Close  to  the  Bone,  Catherine 
Texier's  "My  Father's  Picture"  features  a 
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jyeful  of  her  mother  "My  moth- 
er's breasts.  They're  always  in  my  face. 
Maybe  it's  my  height.  I  am  seven  or 
eight.  I  see  them  in  the  opening  of  her 
robe.  Moving,  free  under  the  fabric. 
Alive."  (We.  Get.  The.  Point.)  And 
Mom  is  the  dominant  power  in  Phillip 
Lopate's  "The  Story  of  My  Father." 

The  Lopate  memoir  has  the  dubious 
distinction  of  having  been  selected  by 
both  Gutkind  and  Stone  for  inclusion, 
making  Lopate,  the  author  of  such  highly 
regarded  books  as  Against  Joie  de  Vivre 
and  Bachelorhood,  a  crossover  artist  be- 
tween the  more  traditional  personal  essay 
and  what  Stone  calls  the  post-therapeutic 
memoir.  ("The  erotics  of  knowledge,"  she 
enthuses,  though  it  sounds  more  like  the 
erotics  of  neurotics.)  Yet  Lopate  seems 
strangely  out  of  place  in  both  anthologies, 
as  if  he  kept  opening  the  wrong  door  and 
finding  himself  at  a  Nan  Goldin  shoot. 
With  his  civilized  air  and  citations  of  Pas- 
cal, Schopenhauer,  Pere  Goriot,  and  the 
poet  Cavafy,  he's  like  the  last  belletrist  in 
the  bikers'  bar.  His  presence  doesn't  ele- 
vate the  general  tone;  the  grungy  atmos- 
phere contaminates  his.  "Wiping  off  my 
father's  ass  wasn't  what  I'd  expected  from 
the  evening,  but— all  in  the  nature  of  real i- 


is  The  New  York  Observer,  a  salmon- 
colored  weekly  whose  success  is  due  to 
being  many  papers  in  one:  an  upscale 
real-estate  rag,  an  anti-Rudy  Giuliani 
gripe  sheet,  a  hotbed  of  Conde  Nast 
Kremlinology,  an  elephants'  graveyard 
for  receding  matinee  idols  like  John 
Heilpern  and  Rex  Reed,  and  a  bull  pen 
where  younger  writers  limber  up  be- 
tween meatier  assignments.  The  op-ed 
page  is  where  they're  corralled,  al- 
though Phil  Weiss  sometimes  makes 
the  front  page  when  his  penis  is  point- 
ing north.  (He  recently  embarked  on  a 
mock  odyssey  to  get  himself  castrated  a 
la  the  Heaven's  Gate  cult.)  Over  the 
years  the  op-ed  columnists  have  become 
interchangeable  and  indistinguishable: 
Thomas  Beller  disassembling  bookshelves, 
Adam  Piatt  cultivating  and  contemplat- 
ing his  goatee,  D.  T.  Max  sniffing  about 
the  housemates  in  his  summer  share, 
Molly  Haskell  lovingly  oy-vaying  about 
her  husband  Andrew  Sarris's  food  in- 
take, my  friend  Nancy  Lemann  dictating 
a  lament  from  her  fainting  couch— week 
in,  week  out,  the  same  slow  drip  of  petty 
disclosure.  The  most  dogged  monologu- 
ist  is  Anne  Roiphe,  who's  had  a  lot  of 
practice  monitoring  her  pulse.  In  the  70s, 


that  did  it  to  him,  or  the  chasm,  the  third 
rail  between  rich  and  poor?  I  wonder 
about  the  place  where  individual  will  joins 
with  the  social  dance.  My  liberal  friends 
believe  that  the  dance  is  all;  my  conserva- 
tive friends  believe  only  in  individual  will. 
I  have  lost  my  convictions  either  way.  Is 
this  what  W.  B.  Yeats  meant  when  he 
said,  "The  best  lack  all  conviction"? 

Anne  Roiphe,  not  Susan  Lucci,  is  the 
true  queen  of  the  daytime  soaps. 

Not  every  writer  leans  on  the  first- 
person  pronoun  like  a  crutch  or 
plucks  it  like  a  lute.  To  punt  Close  to 
the  Bone,  "Surviving  Crisis,"  or  the  drib- 
blers in  the  Observer  into  the  end  zone  is 
not  to  consign  an  entire  tradition  to 
oblivion  (even  if  one  could!).  I  happen  to 
like  a  number  of  naked  individualists  on 
the  page,  from  the  late  Seymour  Krim 
(whose  account  of  his  suicide  attempt 
and  nervous  breakdown  in  "The  Insani- 
ty Bit"  beats  the  traffic  out  of  anything 
in  Close  to  the  Bone)  to  the  early  Nora 
Ephron.  I  eat  literary  memoirs  like  can- 
dy, if  there's  a  crunchy  Mary  McCarthy 
anecdote  inside.  My  own  prejudice  fa- 
vors anything  that's  funny,  which  is  why 
my  ideal  of  a  personal  column  is  Jeffrey 


Anne  Roiphe,  not  Susan  Lucci,  is  queen  of  the  soaps. 


ty."  To  adapt  Gresham's  law:  Bad  writing 
drives  out  the  good— or,  rather,  drowns  it 
out,  making  it  harder  to  hold  the  audi- 
ence's attention  without  shock  effects. 

I  s  professional  writers  succumb  to  the 

II  ease  of  letting  their  fingers  do  the 
/ 1  talking,  words  seem  less  adhesive  to- 
day, sliding  off  the  pages  of  magazines, 
newspapers,  and  literary  quarterlies  (and 
off  the  screens  of  on-line  'zines  as  well). 
The  poignant  end-page  essays  in  the 
Sunday  New  York  Times  Magazine,  with 
their  calibrated  heartbreak,  the  mangy 
mopheads  of  the  New  York  Press  and 
Paper,  the  diaries  in  Slate  and  the  finger- 
pointings  in  Salon,  the  war  stories  from 
the  dating  scene  in  the  glossy  men's  and 
women's  magazines,  even  the  prose  poet- 
ry of  Dominique  Browning's  ethereal  ed- 
itor's letter  in  House  &  Garden,  where 
the  cry  of  a  whippoorwill  resounds 
across  the  faint  dusk  of  cocktail  hour  ("I 
am,  by  nature  and  by  upbringing,  a  wa- 
ter person")— at  their  fin 

teeny  avalanche  of  triviality 
»!y  of  falling  eyelashes. 
One  of  the  biggest  producers  ol  | 
writing  that  vanishes  on  contact 


Roiphe  made  a  name  for  herself  writing 
heartfelt  articles  about  Judaism,  the  me- 
dia, and  the  tribulations  of  the  American 
family  for  The  New  York  Times.  She  had 
then,  as  now,  a  special  gift  for  getting  on 
people's  nerves.  Reviewing  the  1973  film 
Summer  Wishes,  Winter  Dreams,  Pauline 
Kael  wrote,  "The  picture  made  me  feel 
as  if  I'd  been  buttonholed  by  a  bore— an 
exhibitionistic  bore  who  was  whipping 
up  a  batch  of  stale  emotions  and  bogus 
goodwill  for  want  of  anything  better  to 
do.  It's  the  same  feeling  I  get  when  I 
read  Anne  Roiphe's  pieces  in  the  Times 
Magazine."  In  the  Observer,  Roiphe  has 
kept  the  faith  and  retained  her  wind, 
managing  to  turn  every  topic  back  on 
herself  and  into  schmaltz: 


I  look  around.  I  am  the  only  non- 
Hispanic  white  person  on  this  train.  (Is 
this  a  racist  observation?  Would  the  Simp- 
son jury  send  me  to  racial  rehab?)  A  man 
curls  up  on  the  bench  at  the  end  of  the  car. 
His  pants  are  ripped.  He  is  unshaven.  Sleep 
in  peace,  I  think.  Is  he  having  crack 
dreams.'  Did  he  waste  his  life  because  of 

i  or  is  his  fate  his  own  fault? 

his  mother  responsible,  and  what 
daddy?  Was  it  the  drug  lords 


Bernard's  "Low  Life"  in  Tlie  Spectator, 
where  he  is  rude,  rueful,  ash-gray  with 
mortality,  but  always  crackling.  It's  the 
hard-line  defenders  of  the  confessional 
movement  who  have  made  it  an  either/ 
or  situation,  saying,  in  effect.  If  you  ac- 
cept Saint  Augustine's  Confessions  and 
F.  Scott  Fitzgerald's  Tfie  Crack-up,  you 
must  validate  the  latest  damage  report 
from  [fill  in  the  blank].  But  criticism  is 
conducted  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  the 
caseload  forms  a  trend,  and  the  trend 
takes  on  its  own  traits  and  characteristics. 
The  new  confessionals  are  tonally  and 
psychologically  different  from  what's 
come  before  -  needier,  reedier,  the  worst 
of  them  evincing  a  flayed,  righteous,  yet 
willowy  sense  of  grievance  that's  like 
Mein  Kampf  on  spiritual  retreat,  while 
others  piddle  away  into  pointless  passive- 
aggressive  chat.  On  the  page  or  on  the 
stage,  performance  art  is  primarily  for 
people  with  more  problems  than  talent. 
Exhibitionism  with  an  agenda  pales  be- 
fore the  spectacle  of  Into  Tlxin  Air  and 
Tlie  Perfect  Storm,  nonfiction  which  re- 
minds us  that  the  world  is  wider  than  we 
are,  more  varied  and  ridged.  Nature  re- 
mains the  biggest  mother  of  all.  □ 
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Fran  Lebowitz  on  Race 

In  which  the  famously  contrarian  humorist 
-^  spells  it  out  in  black  and  white 


0  you  think  the  proper  way  to  talk  about  race 
now  is  to  talk  about  multiculturalism? 

1  came  from  a  town  where  there  were  two  races, 
black  and  white.  There  were  a  few  Chinese  peo- 
ple, and  this  may  sound  shocking,  but  I  had  no 

idea  they  were  a  different  race.  I  thought  they  were  a  differ- 
ent nationality,  like  Italian  or  French.  Now  you  have  people 
coming  here  from  Cambodia,  from  Egypt,  from  Colombia, 
from  places  you  never  thought  would  be  sending  us  their 
huddled  masses.  I  mean,  surely  20  years  ago  no  one  could 
have  imagined  a  more  unlikely  pair  of  words  than  "Korean 
deli."  And  all  these  people  think  of  themselves  as  being  mem- 
bers of  different  races.  Ethnic  groups  have  taken  on  the  same 
weight  as  racial  groups,  with  the  same  demands,  the  same  no- 
tion of  themselves. 

To  me,  this  plays  into  the  hands  of  the  people  in  power— 
the  white  people.  If  you  want  to  ensure  generation  after  gen- 
eration of  Mexican  gardeners  in  California,  you  insist  on 
bilingual  education  in  the  grammar  schools.  You  can  pretend 
that  you  would  just  as  soon  have  your  cardiologist  speak  to 
you  in  Spanish,  but  if  you  don't  speak  Spanish,  you  would 
just  as  soon  not. 

If  you're  black,  don't  you  say  to  yourself,  "We've  been 
here  for  a  zillion  years,  and  here  are  all  these  people  coming 
along,  acquiring  power  by  saying  they're  powerless— acquir- 
ing power  by  equating  their  lot  with  ours"?  Blacks  are  the 
standard  of  oppression.  People  are  always  taking  appalling 
historical  events  that  one  would  hope  are  unparalleled  and 
making  absurd  and  immoral  equations:  the  police  raid  the 
Stonewall  Inn  and  instantly  and  forever  it's  "Bull"  Connor 
turning  the  fire  hoses  on  the  marchers  in  Birmingham;  anti- 
abortion  maniacs  throw  fetuses  at  abortion -performing  doc- 
tors and  an  absolutely  unembarrassed  analogy  is  made  to  a 
lynch  mob.  These  things  are  categorically  unrelated,  as  are 
most  things.  Things  are  very  rarely  exactly  like  other  things. 
If  they  were,  people  would  be  less  baffled  in  general,  and 
perhaps  less  given  to  such  statements  as  "This  is  like  the 
Holocaust."  Nothing  is  like  the  Holocaust.  Not  that  there 
haven't  been  other  tragedies,  other  genocides.  But  simply  that 
they  were  peculiarly,  sp  illy,  intrinsically  like  themselves. 

Genocides  are  like  sno\  ;ach  one  unique,  no  two  alike. 

You  can't  go  arounu  i  ;e  horrendously  invalid  com- 

parisons.  It  is  disgrace  bag.   if  yOU  were  in 

Auschwitz,  you  undoubu  ,  top  of  having  been 

in  Auschwitz  you  shouldn't  als  ,,-  experience 

used  to  justify,  say,  gay  marriage 

What  is  actually  served  by  m 
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attendant  to  it  is  the  power  of  white  people,  and  this,  despite 
any  and  all  such  academic  quibbling,  is  primarily  accom- 
plished by  the  continuing  oppression  of  blacks.  Because  even 
though  the  conversation  now  includes  all  these  other  elements, 
the  truth  is  that  the  farther  you  are  from  being  black,  the 
more  likely  you  are  to  assimilate,  to  be  more  like  white.  The 
more  you  are  like  white,  the  less  trouble  you  have— because 
the  more  you  are  like  white,  the  less  trouble  you  are. 

How  do  you  think  we  should  approach  the 
topic  of  race  in  this  country? 

Clearly  in  some  other  way— in  as  other  a  way  as  possible— be- 
cause if  ever  there  was  an  example  of  something  not  working, 
this  is  surely  it. 

What  are  we  doing  wrong? 

Well,  first  of  all,  by  "we"  I  assume  you  mean  the  public,  the 
public  approach  or  the  public  discourse,  which  means  the  dis- 
course that  takes  place  in  the  media.  And  for  the  purposes  of 
this  discussion,  let  us  imagine  that  the  media  is  white  and  thus 
approaches  the  topic  of  race  as  if  they  (the  white  people)  were 
the  answer  and  them  (the  black  people)  were  the  question.  And 
so,  in  the  interest  of  fairness,  they  take  their  turn  (having  first, 
of  course,  given  it  to  themselves)  and  then  invite  comment  by 
some  different  white  people  and  some  similar  black  people. 
They  give  what  purports  to  be  simply  their  point  of  view  and 
then  everyone  else  gives  their  beside -the-point  of  view. 

The  customary  way  for  white  people  to  think  about  the 
topic  of  race— and  it  is  only  a  topic  to  white  people— is  to 
ask,  How  would  it  be  if  I  were  black?  But  you  can't  separate 
the  "I"  from  being  white.  The  "I"  is  so  informed  by  the  ex- 
perience of  being  white  that  it  is  its  very  creation— it  is  this 
"I"  in  this  context  that  is,  in  fact,  the  white  man's  burden. 
People  who  think  of  themselves  as  well  intentioned— which 
is,  let's  face  it,  how  people  think  of  themselves— believe  that 
the  best,  most  compassionate,  most  American  way  to  under- 
stand another  person  is  to  walk  a  mile  in  their  shoes.  And  I 
think  that's  conventionally  the  way  this  thing  is  approached. 
And  that's  why  the  conversation  never  gets  anywhere  and 
that's  why  the  answers  always  come  back  wrong  and  the  sit- 
uation stays  static— and  worse  than  static. 

Well,  that 's  part  of  the  problem.  What 's  part  of  the  solution? 
The  way  to  approach  it,  I  think,  is  not  to  ask,  "What  would  it 
be  like  to  be  black?"  but  to  seriously  consider  what  it  is  like  I 
to  be  white.  That's  something  white  people  almost  never  think 
about.  And  what  it  is  like  to  be  white  is  not  to  say,  "We  have  1 
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lo  level  the  playing  field,"  but  to  acknowledge  that  not  only 
do  white  people  own  the  playing  field  but  they  have  so  desig- 
nated this  plot  of  land  as  a  playing  field  to  begin  with.  White 
people  are  the  playing  field.  The  advantage  of  being  white  is 
so  extreme,  so  overwhelming,  so  immense,  that  to  use  the 
word  "advantage"  at  all  is  misleading  since  it  implies  a  kind  of 
parity  that  simply  does  not  exist. 

It  is  now  common— and  I  use  the  word  "common"  in  its 
every  sense— to  see  interviews  with  up-and-coming  young 
movie  stars  whose  parents  or  even  grandparents  were  them- 
selves movie  stars.  And  when  the  interviewer  asks,  "Did  you 
find  it  an  advantage  to  be  the  child  of  a  major  motion -picture 
star?"  the  answer  is  invariably  "Well,  it  gets  you  in  the  door, 
but  after  that  you've  got  to  perform,  you're  on  your  own." 
This  is  ludicrous.  Getting  in  the  door  is  pretty  much  the  entire 
game,  especially  in  movie  acting,  which  is,  after  all,  hardly  a 
profession  notable  for  its  rigor.  That's  how  advantageous  it  is 
to  be  white.  It's  as  though  all  white  people  were  the  children 
of  movie  stars.  Everyone  gets  in  the  door  and  then  all  you 
have  to  do  is  perform  at  this  relatively  minimal  level. 

Additionally,  children  of  movie  stars,  like  white  people, 
have  at— or  actually  in— their  fingertips  an  advantage  that  is 
genetic.  Because  they  are  literally  the  progeny  of  movie  stars 
they  look  specifically  like  the  movie  stars  who  have  preceded 
them,  their  parents;  they  don't  have  to  convince  us  that  they 
can  be  movie  stars.  We  take  them  instantly  at  face  value.  Full 
face  value.  They  look  like  their  parents,  whom  we  already 
know  to  be  movie  stars.  White  people  look  like  their  parents, 
whom  we  already  know  to  be  in  charge.  This  is  what  white 
people  look  like— other  white  people.  The  owners.  The  people 
in  charge.  That's  the  advantage  of  being  white.  And  that's  the 
game.  So  by  the  time  the  white  person  sees  the  black  person 
standing  next  to  him  at  what  he  thinks  is  the  starting  line,  the 
black  person  should  be  exhausted  from  his  long  and  arduous 
trek  to  the  beginning. 

When  did  you  first  become  aware  of  race  as 
an  issue  in  American  society? 

I  probably  had  some  slight  awareness  of  it  from  hearing  about 
segregation  at  school,  or  eavesdropping  on  adult  conversa- 
tions, or  seeing  the  sit-ins  in  the  South  on  television.  I  had  a 
very  strong  association,  an  exclusive  association,  of  racism 
with  southerners.  To  me  as  a  child,  it  was  a  southern  thing.  I 
think  it  probably  also  had  to  do  with  the  way  they  taught  the 
Civil  War  to  us  in  my  northern  grammar  school.  In  real  life, 
the  first  time  I  can  remember  thinking  about  it  was  when  a 
neighbor  called  my  mother  to  say,  "Did  you  know  that  Fran 
is  in  the  front  yard  playing  with  a  little  colored  boy?"  I  was 
really  young,  about  five  or  six.  My  mother  got  into  a  fight 
with  the  neighbor.  We  lived  in  a  small  house.  It  was  sum- 
mertime. There  were  screen  doors.  These  things  are  impor- 
tant because  you  could  always  hear  the  grown-ups  talking. 


This  was  the  1950s,  an  era  when  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
adult  conversation.  An  era  when  there  was  such  a  thing  as  an 
adult.  An  era  when  there  was  such  a  thing  as  conversation. 
Now  children  can  hear  everything,  and  adults  speak  like 
children.  My  mother  was  furious  at  the  neighbor,  and  I  was 
shocked  that  someone  from  a  good  state  like  New  Jersey 
would  have  these  bad  southern  views. 

That  was  the  essence  of  it  to  you? 

Without  question.  To  me  as  a  child,  all  villains  were  to  be 
compared  to  Communists.  It  was  the  height  of  the  Cold 
War.  It  was  a  very  Republican  town.  We  were  steeped  in 
anti-Communist  lore  and  so  the  worst  people  I  could  think 
of  were  Communists.  They  were  the  people  I  was  scared  of. 
Next  were  southerners— not  as  bad  as  Communists,  because 
I  couldn't  imagine  anything  as  bad  as  Communists,  except, 
of  course,  Nazis,  who,  although  definitely  scarier  than  Com- 
munists, were,  I  felt,  more  my  grandparents'  department. 
My  grandparents  were  in  charge  of  Nazis.  I  was  in  charge  of 
Communists. 

Nazis  were  the  worst,  then  Communists,  then  southerners. 
Although  I  had  every  belief  that  the  Russians  were  plotting 
night  and  day  to  bomb  Thomas  Jefferson  School  in  Morris- 
town,  New  Jersey— every  conviction  that  I  was  absolutely  in  i 
the  sights  of  the  Russians— I  had  no  notion  that  southerners 
or  racism  could  be  in  my  life.  In  other  words,  I  had  more 
expectation  of  having  contact  with  Russian  Communists, 
who  were  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Cold  War,  than  I  did 
with  southern  racists,  who  were  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
Civil  War. 

Are  black  people  cooler  than  white  people? 
The  notion  that  black  people  are  cooler  than  white  people  is 
one  that  I  am  instinctively  repelled  by  because  it  is  adolescent, 
not  only  in  content  but  also  in  form— it's  a  teenager's  idea  of  !' 
an  idea.  It's  the  moron  in  the  oxymoron.  In  this  case,  howev- 
er, I  think  it  is  true.  Not  because  of  the  obvious,  even  blatant  I 
coolness  of  such  black  inventions  as  jazz,  or  fun,  or  a  certain  I 
kind  of  stylishness  in  dress,  but  because  coolness  is  a  sensibili- 
ty, and  sensibility,  at  least  in  this  country,  has  chiefly  been  the 
province  of  the  marginalized  rather  than  the  oppressed— an  ex- 
ample being  the  homosexual  invention  of  camp.  Oppression  is 
usually  so  annihilating  that  it  destroys  the  very  possibility  of 
sensibility.  The  invention  of  cool,  the  invention  of  a  sensibili- 
ty, by  people  who  are  so  oppressed  is  in  itself  conclusively 
cool.  They  were  literally  cool  enough  in  the  face  of  the  heat 
of  oppression  to  invent  a  sensibility,  one  that  is  in  every  re-: 
spect  as  rarefied,  as  ornate,  as  redolent  of  connoisseurship  as 
camp,  and,  unlike  homosexuals,  they  kept  it  even  when  white 
people  took  it  away  and  made  it  square.  When  straight  people 
took  camp  away  and  made  it  square,  homosexuals  couldn't 
wait  to  join  them  in  their  squareness— to  beat  them  to  the 
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punch.  Who  are  now  the  most  square  people  on  earth?  Who 
are  the  only  people  left  who  want  to  go  into  the  army  and  get 
married?  Homosexuals.  Black  people  stayed  cool  even  when 
white  people  stole  it  and  made  it  square.  That's  undeniably 
cool.  And  that's  what  good  sports  black  people  are.  With  op- 
pression staring  them  in  the  face,  they  averted  their  gaze  and 
invented  cool.  Of  course,  as  usual,  they  didn't  do  it  on  their 
own— they  needed  sunglasses. 

Traditionally,  education  is  seen  as  the  only  real  solution  to 
the  problems  of  black  children.  Do  you  think  this  still  holds  true? 
Absolutely— look  how  well  it's  working  for  white  children.  I 
think  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  great  scandal  in  this 
country  is  the  state  of  public  education.  But  far  worse  than 
the  problem  is  the  currently  fashionable,  but  in  no  way  styl- 
ish, Republican  proposal  that  it  be  solved  by  the  use  of 
school  vouchers— a  genuinely  diabolical  plan  and  one  that,  if 
instituted,  would  surely  result  in  the  end  of  any  sort  of  dem- 
ocratic society.  Recently  a  business  magazine  devoted  an  is- 
sue to  this  subject  and  used  black  parents  who  wanted 
school  vouchers  to  argue  their  case  for  them.  It's  so  pro- 
foundly deceitful  for  rich  people  to  ask  "Why  should  rich 
people  be  the  only  ones  to  send  their  children  to  private 
school?"  when  the  answer  is  so  plainly  that  they  have  the 
money.  So  serviceable,  in  fact,  is  this  answer  that  for  the  ed- 
ification of  these  bewilderingly  bewildered  millionaires  I  of- 
fer it  also  as  the  clear  explanation  to  the  centuries-old  riddle 
of  why  only  rich  people  own  Sargent  portraits,  vintage 
Daimlers,  and  beachfront  property. 

These  black  parents  are  decoys,  to  distract  your  attention 
from  what  the  Voucherites  are  doing— which  is  lowering  tax- 
es. School  vouchers  are  advantageous  because  they  would  re- 
sult, ultimately,  in  no  public  school  system  at  all— there's  no 
free  lunch  in  the  totally  free  market.  School  vouchers  are,  for 
the  readers  of  such  a  magazine,  about  lowering  taxes.  Life, 
for  these  readers,  is  about  lowering  taxes.  They  look  con- 
stantly for  the  cause  of  taxes  the  way  oncologists  look  for  the 
cause  of  cancer,  and,  like  surgeons,  cut  them  out  wherever 
possible,  even  at  the  expense  of  what  you  might  previously 
have  thought  of  as  a  vital  organ.  The  public  school  system— 
what  an  obvious  cause  of  taxes,  what  a  drain  it  is  on  our 
hard-gained  capital. 

Not  to  mention  that  even  among  not-so-rich  white  people 
there  is  a  sizable  constituency  for  the  notion  that  the  public 
schools  attended  by  poor  blacks  are  useful  only  as  a  source  of 
professional  bask  I  vers— so,   conceivably,   one  such 

school  would  really  bo  sufficient.  Perhaps  I  am  judging  them 
too  harshly  and  what  they  a  >ing  is  at  long  last  mak- 

ing good  on  a  very  old  prom  i  -  a  school. 
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What  do  you  think  are  the  most  virulent  stereotypes 
held  by  blacks  of  whites  and  by  whites  of  blacks? 
All  stereotypes  held  by  all  people  are  equally  virulent— it's 
just  that  some  are  more  fun  than  others.  People  hate  the  bad 
ones  but  love  and  even  cultivate  the  good  ones,  despite  the 
fact  that  they  are  imprisoning  and  diminishing  to  the  same 
extent.  Both  pride  and  prejudice  should  be  individually 
earned  because  allocating  them  at  a  group  rate  is,  in  fact, 
the  very  definition  of  racism.  I  say  this  even  though  I  myself 
am  guilty  of  taking  pleasure— even  sustenance,  on  those  days 
when  nothing  else  is  going  right— in  thinking:  Donald  Trump 
is  still  not  Jewish. 

There  is  a  lot  of  opposition  to  affirmative  action, 
even  among  liberals.  \Wiat  do  you  think  is  the  basis  of  this? 
Well,  some  of  it  is  simple  racism  and  some  of  it  is  complex 
racism.  By  complex  racism  I  mean  the  kind  that  argues  for 
the  color-blind  society— the  kind  that  is  mendacious,  that  is 
corrupt,  that  harbors  a  little  white  lie.  First  of  all,  it  is  disin- 
genuous at  this  point  in  time  to  equate  race  with  mere  color. 
The  opportunity  for  that  is  long  since  gone.  Initially,  it  was 
true  that  the  only  difference  between  blacks  and  whites  was 
skin  color,  but  the  experience  of  centuries  of  racism  has  made 
that  idea  Utopian. 

Second  of  all,  it  should  be  more  than  apparent  to  anyone 
who  has  ever  had  occasion  to  observe  the  travel  attire  of  the 
average  American  family  as  they  snack  their  way  toward  the 
departure  gate  that  a  color-blind  society  is  something  we  al-  • 
ready  have.  A  race-blind  society  is  something  we  don't. 

And  since  we  don't,  we  need  some  kind  of  affirmative  ac- 
tion. I  am  suspicious  of  the  insistent  and  incessant  focus  on  i 
the  exceptional.  The  endless  discussion  of  law-school  appli- 
cations. The  ceaseless  debate  regarding  admission  to  medical 
school.  Always  the  attention  is  placed  on  the  gifted  black 
person.  So  whites  can  point  to  these  people  and  say.  Yes,  . 
there's  been  historical  progress.  Yes,  it  is  true  that  50  years  • 
ago  a  black  person  with  the  I.Q.  of  Isaiah  Berlin  would  have 
been  a  janitor,  and  now  look:  we've  solved  the  problem  of  I 
what  to  do  with  the  black  geniuses— they  have  the  same  op- 
portunities as  the  white  geniuses.  But  we  don't  need  affirma- 
tive action  for  these  people  and  we  never  did.  The  problem 
of  the  talented  tenth  was  actually  solved  by  the  civil-rights 
movement.  It  is  to  create  parity  between  the  untalented  90th 
and  its  white  counterpart  that  we  require  what  are  perverse- 
ly called  racial  preferences— I  say  perversely  because  surely 
we  all  know  which  race  is  genuinely  preferred,  talented  or 
not.  We  will  have  equality  when  dopey  black  people  get  into 
Harvard  because  their  chair-endowing  grandfathers  went 
there.  We  will  have  equality  when  incompetent  black  people 
buy  their  way  into  the  Senate.  We  will  have  equality  when 
larcenous  black  union  plumbers  start  not  showing  up  in 
greater  and  greater  numbers.  We  will  have  equality  when  the 
unjust  deserts  and  ill-gotten  gains  are  spread  around  impar- 
tially. One  Clarence  Thomas  is  not  enough.  □ 
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THE  KILLING  FIELDS 

By  condemning  Pol  Pot  to 

life  imprisonment, 

his  Khmer  Rouge  comrades 

hope  to  whitewash  their 

genocidal  legacy.  But  as  mojtai 

bursts  rock  Phnom  Penh% 

the  reporter  who  inspired 

The  Killing  Fields  sees  the  slwT 

trial  of  the^infamous  mass 

murderer  as  further  proof  of 

Cambodia's  wounds 

BY  SYDNEY  H.  SCHANBERG 
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ol  Pot  was  already  the  world's 
most  prolific  living  mass 
murderer,  but  this  execution 
was  special.  The  marked  man 
was  Son  Sen,  who  had  been 
part  of  Pol  Pot's  small  inner 
circle  since  the  beginning, 
before  they  built  the  Khmer 
Rouge  into  the  most  mur- 
derous guerrilla  movement  in  history. 

It  was  Son  Sen  who,  in  1975,  had  led 
the  final  bloody  drive  into  Phnom  Penh 
and  then,  at  Pol  Pot's  direction,  forcibly 
evacuated  two  million  of  its  inhabitants 
to  the  countryside— part  of  the  Khmer 
Rouge  .,'  m  '"revolution,"  which  in 

only  four  years  killed  more  than  a  mil- 
of  the  coun- 
try's j  Son  Sen 


POT  BOILER:  Pol  I 
at  his  show  trial  in  Anlong 
Veng,  Cambodia,  July  25,   < 

1997,  for  the  murder 

of  Khmer  Rouge  lieutenant 

Son  Sen.  The  aging  dictator 

was  not  charged  with  his  most 

heinous  crime:  the  genocidal 

slaughter  of  more  than  a  million  Cambodians 

during  his  brutal  agrarian  "revolution" 

in  the  1970s.  Bottom,  Pol  Pot  in  1978. 
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Khmer  Rouge  were  suddenly  fragment- 
ing after  nearly  two  decades  of  guerril- 
la resistance  in  the  jungles  of  northern 
and  western  Cambodia.  Weary  of  Pol 
Pot's  ruthless,  hard-line  demands,  fac- 
tions had  been  splitting  off  for  a  year, 
defecting  to  one  side  or  the  other  of 
the  bizarrely  bifurcated  government  in 
Phnom  Penh.  Tensions  built  between 
the    government's    rival    prime    minis- 
Hun  Sen  and   Prince  Norodom 
nariddh,  who  had  grown  tired  of 
easy,  U.N  .-imposed  power-sharing 

it.       The      CONTINUED    ON    PAGE    23  3 
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vere  a  major  reason  why. 

Pol  Pot  had  learned  that  Son  Sen  was 
legotiating  a  deal  with  Hun  Sen,  the 
lictator's  blood  enemy.  He  may  also 
lave  learned  that  other  Khmer  Rouge 
ifficers  were  talking  with  Ranariddh's 
ival  royalist  side.  Pol  Pot,  hidden  in  his 
orested  enclave  in  Anlong  Veng,  200 
niles  north  of  Phnom  Penh,  had  grown 
ticreasingly  paranoid  and  delusional. 
Je  called  a  meeting  of  senior  leaders 
or  the  night  of  June  9. 

HI  hen  Son  Sen  didn't  attend,  Pol  Pot 
Ijll  coolly  ordered  his  security  chief, 
*  I  General  Sarouen,  to  kill  the  "trai- 
or"  and  his  family.  Sarouen  and  20  to 
0  of  his  men  drove  to  Son  Sen's  house 
.fter  midnight  and  shot  him  dead  in  the 
ight  temple  and  cheek.  They  then  killed 
lis  wife  with  shots  to  her  left  ear  and 
ight  back.  A  dozen  other  family  mem- 
iers,  including  a  five-year-old  child, 
rere  also  murdered.  Afterward,  all  the 
podies  were  run  over  by  a  truck. 

A  few  days  later,  in  Phnom  Penh,  the 
oyalists  displayed  gory  photographs  of 
he  bodies  strewn  like  rag  dolls,  with 
heir  heads  leaking  blood.  The  royalists 
nnounced  that  all  of  Pol  Pot's  lieu- 
enants  (who  were  seeking  a  deal  with 
le  government  in  Phnom   Penh  and 
worried  that  the  purge  might  include 
lem)  had  turned  against  the  dictator 
nown  as  Brother  Number  One,  who 
/as  now  on  the  run  through  the  jungle, 
'rince  Ranariddh  (son  of  King  Noro- 
om  Sihanouk)  announced  that  his  aides 
'ere  in  touch  with  Pol  Pot's  pursuers, 
here  was  talk  of  a  deal  in  which  the 
Lhmer  Rouge  officials  would  receive 
mnesty  and  a  role  in  Cambodian  af- 
lirs — if  they  turned   in   Pol   Pot   and 
wore  allegiance  to  the  country's  consti- 
ltion.    One   angry  Western   diplomat 
jmmed  up  the  proposed  deal  this  way: 
It  was  as  if  Goring,  Goebbels,  and 
[immler  said  to  the  Allies,  'Exonerate 
5  and  bring  us  into  the  mainstream  and 
e'll  deliver  Hitler.' " 
By  June  the  international  press  corps 
id    descended    on    Phnom    Penh.    I 
rived  on  June  30,  shortly  after  the 
edia  circus  began.  It  was  my  third  trip 
i  Cambodia  since  1975,  when  I  cov- 
ed the  fall  of  Phnom  Penh  for  The 
ew  York  Times— reporting  that  became 
le  basis  for   The  Killing  Fields,   the 
)84  film  about  my  experiences  with 
y  colleague  Dith  Pran.  Phnom  Penh 
id  been  a  sleepy  colonial-era  capi- 
1.  By  the  time  I  left,  Cambodia  had 
:en  devastated  by  carpet  bombing, 


politically  induced  famine,  and  genocide. 

Since  my  last  visit,  in  1991,  the  coun- 
tryside was  pretty  much  the  same:  poor 
and  exploited.  But  Phnom  Penh  had 
been  transformed  into  a  seamy  boom- 
town  overrun  by  drug  dealers,  sex  traf- 
fickers, and  Asian  organized  crime. 
The  U.N.-supervised  elections  of  1993 
brought  "stability"— and  a  flood  of 
dirty  money. 

The  world  press  generally  ignores 
Cambodia  unless  it's  the  locus  of  a  war 
fought  by  foreign  powers— or  unless  Pol 
Pot  enters  the  picture.  This  time  was  no 
different.  Scores  of  foreign  journalists 
began  the  Pol  Pot  Watch.  How  would 
Brother  Number  One  be  brought  in? 
Would  he  be  hidden  from  public  sight 
or  placed  on  view  in  a  bamboo  cage? 
Every  day  the  story  shifted  as  the  royal- 
ists delivered  yet  another  version  of  Pol 
Pot's  whereabouts. 

There  were  reports  that  Pol  Pot  was 
gravely  ill  with  malaria  and  other  ail- 
ments, that  his  loyal  bodyguards  were 
carrying  him  through  the  jungle  on  a 
hammock.  Then  came  the  story  that  he 
had  taken  some  of  his  comrades  hostage 
to  shield  his  escape.  Finally  we  learned 
that  he  had  surrendered  or  been  cap- 
tured by  his  own  troops,  and  that  his 
former  supporters  were  going  to  deliver 
him  for  trial  by  the  international  com- 
munity for  crimes  against  humanity. 

Washington  said  it  would  send  a  mil- 
itary team  to  airlift  Pol  Pot  out  of  the 
jungle.  Secretary  of  State  Madeleine 
Albright  asked  her  Canadian  counter- 
part, Lloyd  Axworthy,  to  hold  the  trial 
in  his  country. 

I  month  later,  in  late  July,  the  72- 

II  year-old  dictator  finally  appeared, 
/ 1  in  a  videotape  broadcast  on  ABC's 
Nightline.  It  was  Pol  Pot's  first  public 
appearance  in  nearly  two  decades. 
There  he  was,  the  world's  most  infa- 
mous living  murderer:  feeble,  gray, 
hunched  over  a  bamboo  cane,  his  eyes 
impassive.  He  was  in  Anlong  Veng,  sit- 
ting in  a  large,  open  shed  as  500  Cam- 
bodian peasants  sat  in  rows  in  front  of 
him.  He  was  standing  trial  for  treason 
and  "rebellious  acts."  This  wasn't  a  trial, 
however— it  was  a  public-relations  ploy 
staged  by  his  estranged  lieutenants. 
They  wanted  to  prove  that  by  punish- 
ing Pol  Pot  they  were  no  longer  gang- 
sters—and no  longer  deserved  to  be  in- 
ternational pariahs. 

"Our  ultimate  goal  today,"  a  local  of- 
ficial shouted  into  a  microphone  pow- 
ered by  a  •  set  on  the  earthen 
floor,  "is  that  the  international  communi- 
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ty  should  understand  that  we  are  no  long- 
er Khmer  Rouge  and  not  Pol  Potisb." 

The  well-rehearsed  peasants  raised 
their  clenched  fists  and  chanted:  "Crush! 
Crush!  Crush!  Pol  Pol  and  his  clique!" 

Wearing  green  civilian  clothes  and 
sandals,  Pol  Pot  appeared  frail  and  de- 
feated. He  held  the  cane  in  one  hand,  a 
rattan  fan  in  the  other.  Three  of  his  loy- 
alists sat  nearby,  manacled  and  glaring 
at  the  crowd.  They  were  also  on  trial, 
for  carrying  out  the  assassination  of  Son 
Sen  and  his  family. 

Pol  Pot  offered  no  defense  and  never 
spoke.  It  was  a  trial  out  of  the  Chinese 
Cultural  Revolution— except  that  the  pen- 
alty was  conspicuously  light  for  a  convict- 
ed traitor:  house  arrest  for  life.  And 
the  tribunal  ruled  out  turning  him 
over   to    an    international    court, 
where  he  could  be  tried  for  crimes 
against  humanity.  After  the  trial  was 
over,    when    two    young    soldiers 
helped  him  walk  to  a  waiting  vehi- 
cle, they  did  so  with  great  deference. 

Then  Pol  Pot  went  back  into 
hiding,  perhaps  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  Given  the  obsessive  secretive- 
ness  and  xenophobia  of  the  Khmer 
Rouge,  the  outside  world  may  never 
know  the  full  story  of  the  events  leading 
up  to  the  trial  or,  more  important,  the 
motives  and  plots  behind  them.  "In  Cam- 
bodia," says  an  aid  worker  who  has  been 
in  the  country  for  several  years,  "there 
are  always  levels  and  levels— and  then 
more  levels— of  intrigue  and  shadows." 

Pol  Pot  is  a  meaningless  nom  de  guerre. 
He  was  born  Saloth  Sar  in  1925,  when 
Cambodia  was  a  French  colony,  the 
eighth  of  nine  children  from  a  farm- 
ing family  in  rural  Prek  Sbov.  In  1931 
the  boy  was  sent  to  live  with  relatives  in 
Phnom  Penh,  where  he  was  a  well-liked 
schoolboy  with  a  love  of  French  litera- 
ture. He  spent  a  year  at  a  Buddhist 
school  before  winning  a  scholarship  in 
the  early  1950s  to  study  in  France. 

Saloth  Sar  studied  Marxism,  joined  the 
French  Communist  Party,  and  met  the 
fellow  students  who  would  later  become 
his  Khmer  Rouge  coterie.  He  returned  to 
Phnom  Penh  m  1953.  where  he  led  a 
double  life:  popular  schoolteacher  by  day, 
active  member  of  the  Communist  under- 
ground by  night.  In  1963.  under  increas- 
ing scrutiny  by  (  uthorities, 
he  fled  to  the  jungle.  iame 
to  Pol  Pot,  and,  with  his  Pai . 
founded  the  Khmer  Rouge. 

By  1968  there  were  in  500, 

American  troops  in  Soi 
a  U.S.   "secret"    wai  s.    Prince 
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SON  SET:  Above,  from  left,  Khmer  Rouge 
officials  Son  Sen,  Khieu  Samphan,  Nuon  Chea, 
and  Pol  Pot,  accompanied  by  Son  Sen's  wife, 
Yun  Yat,  and  two  unidentified  women  and 
a  child,  in  western  Cambodia,  January  1986. 
Left,  the  Royalist  Party's  General  Nhiek 
Bun  Chhay  displays  a  photograph  of  Son  Sen's 
murdered  body  at  a  press  conference  in 
Phnom  Penh,  June  14,  1997. 


'It  was  as  if  Goring, 
Goebbels,  and  Himmler 
said,  'Exonerate  us 
and  well  deliver  Hitler/77 
an  angry  diplomat  says 
of  the  amnesty  deal 
proposed  by 
Khmer  Rouge  officials. 


Norodom  Sihanouk  had  managed  to 
keep  Cambodia  out  of  the  war,  by  pri- 
vately making  concessions  to  both  sides. 
But  the  U.S.,  having  decided  the  war 
was  lost,  wanted  an  ally  to  aid  its  plans 
to  withdraw  from  Vietnam.  The  opening 
came  in  1970,  when  Sihanouk  was  oust- 
ed in  a  military  coup  by  his  defense 
minister.  General  Lon  Nol,  who  was  in- 
stantly embraced  by  Washington. 

|||ithin  weeks.  President  Nixon  had 

l|||  ordered  American  troops  into  Cam- 

I  bodia  to  find  and  destroy  what  he 

id  was  the  Communist  headquarters 

known    as    cosvn.    cosvn    was    never 


found,  but  the  Vietnam  War  then  spilled 
into  Cambodia  and  engulfed  it. 

The  Khmer  Rouge  were  supported  by 
Sihanouk,  Russia,  Vietnam,  and  China  in 
the  early  years,  and  then,  by  1973,  solely 
by  China.  The  group  eventually  grew 
from  a  ragged  band  of  3,000  rebels  into 
a  brutal,  disciplined  force  of  perhaps 
100,000.  In  1975  they  seized  the  capital, 
Phnom  Penh,  and  launched  Pol  Pot's 
pathological  Maoist  experiment. 

Pol  Pot  saw  Cambodia,  which  he  re- 
named Democratic  Kampuchea,  as  a 
perfect  agrarian  nation.  The  country 
became  a  giant  forced-labor  camp  thfl 
size  of  Missouri.  Those  who  were  not 
horisot— pure— were  candidates  for  tor- 
ture or  death.  "To  spare  you  is  no  profit; 
to  destroy  you,  no  loss"  was  a  Khmer 
Rouge  slogan. 

The  core  of  Khmer  life— the  family- 
was  shattered;  children  were  taken  from 
parents  and  indoctrinated  against  them. 
Schools  were  shuttered,  currency  abol- 
ished, factories  left  to  rust,  intellectuals; 
tortured,  monks  killed  or  set  to  hard  la- 
bor in  the  fields.  By  the  end  of  Pol 
Pot's  four-year  purge,  Cambodia's  pop- 
ulation had  been  reduced  from  seven, 
million  to  perhaps  five  million. 

In  1979,  provoked  by  repeated  bordei 
raids  by  Pol  Pot's  troops,  the  Vietnamese 
army  swept  into  Cambodia  and  pushed 
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the  Khmer  Rouge  back  into  the  iiorth- 
ern  and  western  jungles.  Then  they  in- 
stalled a  friendly  government  in  Phnom 
Penh.  Cambodia's  new  foreign  minister 
was  27-year-old  Hun  Sen,  a  former  low- 
level  Khmer  Rouge  commander  who 
had  managed  to  avoid  participation  in 
their  purges  and  Draconian  policies.  He 
had  been  wounded  in  the  final  Khmer 
Rouge  assault  on  Phnom  Penh,  in  1975, 
and  lost  his  left  eye,  which  was  replaced 
by  one  made  of  glass. 

Hun  Sen  defected  to  Vietnam  two 


intelligence  data,  and  tactical  guidance. 
But  because  the  Khmer  Rouge  domi- 
nated the  resistance  coalition.  Western 
aid  ultimately  flowed  to  them. 

Washington's  policy  was  frozen  in 
the  Cold  War;  it  punished  the  victorious 
Vietnamese  by  imposing  an  economic 
embargo  on  Cambodia  and  impeding 
international  recognition  of  the  new 
government.  As  part  of  this  effort,  the 
United  States  made  sure  that  the  Hun 
Sen  government  was  not  recognized  by 
the  United  Nations.  The  result  was  sur- 


LA  VIE  EN  ROUGE:  The  fall  of  Phnom  Penh, 

April  17,  1975,  when  the  victorious 

Pol  Pot  began  his  genocidal  purge.  Right,  a 

Khmer  Rouge  supporter  arrested  by  Cambodian 

government  troops,  November  1973. 


years  later,  then  returned  home  during 
the  Vietnamese  invasion,  in  1979.  His 
critics  have  scoured  the  records  of  the 
Khmer  Rouge  period,  but  no  evidence 
links  him  to  any  massacres  or  genocidal 
activities.  And  most  analysts  agree  that 
although  Hun  Sen  has  maintained  close 
relations  with  the  government  in  Hanoi 
he  has  never  been  a  puppet  of  the  Viet- 
namese; in  fact,  he  has  sided  against 
them  on  certain  issues. 

I  fter  the  Vietnamese  invasion,  Pol  Pot 

II  and  a  group  led  by  Sihanouk's  son 
1 1  Prince  Norodom  Ranariddh  formed 

se  resistance  coalition  to  fight  Hun 

n     ttand  another  non- 

Rouge  group  were  backed  by 

"  'i         tited 


real:  the  Khmer  Rouge,  creators  of  the 
killing  fields  which  Washington  profes- 
sed to  revile,  occupied  Cambodia's  seat 
at  the  United  Nations,  and  their  flag 
flew  outside  the  Secretariat  building  in 
New  York. 

In  1991,  peace  talks  were  held  in  Paris. 
The  major  powers,  including  France  and 
the  U.S.,  decided  that  the  Khmer  Rouge 
had  to  be  included  in  the  negotiations  as 
a  full  partner.  To  leave  them  out,  it  was 
argued,  would  guarantee  that  their  guer- 
rilla resistance  would  continue  and  that 
the  country  would  remain  unstable.  To 
many  analysts,  it  was  the  equivalent  of 
inviting  the  Nazi  Party  to  take  a  full 
role  in  the  revival  of  post- World  War  II 


Germany.  The  Khmer  Rouge  were  not 
just  troublemakers;  they  were  evil.  Not 
only  were  the  Khmer  Rouge  invited  in, 
their  genocide  could  not  be  mentioned  in 
any  document— the  word  could  not  be 
used.  The  accords  called  for  disarma- 
ment on  all  sides,  but  that  never  hap- 
pened. The  Khmer  Rouge  returned  to 
the  jungle,  from  which  they  launched 
constant  raids  into  government  territo- 
ry—on the  orders  of  Pol  Pot. 

The  1993  election— boycotted  by  the 
Khmer  Rouge— gave  a  brief,  tantalizing 
taste  of  democracy  to  a  people  who 
had  always  lived  under  god-kings, 
selfish  colonial  rulers,  and,  since 
1970,  nothing  but  chaos  and  vio- 
lence. When  Ranariddh's  party  won, 
the  volatile  Hun  Sen  charged  fraud 

'In  Cambodia/'  says 
a  local  aid  worker, 
"there  are  always  levels 
and  levels— and  then 
more  levels— of  intrigue 
and  shadows/7 


at  the  polls  and  threatened  ac- 
tion. He  felt  he  had  held  the 
country  together  for  the  14 
years  since  the  Khmer  Rouge 
had  been  forced  out  (which 
was  essentially  true)  and  now  it  t 
was  to  be  handed  over  to  the  2 
spoiled,  privileged  prince. 

To  prevent  civil  war,  the  in- 
ternational community  agreed  to 
a  hopeless  power-sharing  plan 
which  called  for  two  of  every- 
thing: two  prime  ministers  (Hun 
Sen  and  Ranariddh),  two  heads  of  each 
Cabinet  department  (one  for  each 
leader),  and  so  on  down  the  line.  Hun 
Sen  retained  control  of  key  police  and 
security  units. 

Predictably,  the  Hun  Sen-Ranariddh 
relationship  quickly  soured,  and  both 
men  began  building  private  armies, 
sometimes  with  dissident  Khmer  Rouge 
units.  Hun  Sen  was  faster  off  the  mark 
By  early  1997,  he  had  more  than  1,500 
private  soldiers— perhaps  twice  as  many 
as  Ranariddh.  He  also  held  the  loyal- 
ty of  a  majority  of  the  regular  armed 
forces,  which  number  100,000.  Rana- 
riddh was  frantically  trying  to  narrow 
the  gap  through  secret  negotiations  with 
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[ficials  at  the  Khmer  Rouge's  cen- 
tral command  in  Anlong  Veng,  the  last 
stronghold  of  the  unraveling  guerrilla 
movement.  Then,  in  March,  men  be- 
lieved to  be  Hun  Sen  henchmen  launched 
a  grenade  attack  on  an  opposition  rally, 
killing  16  people  and  wounding  130  oth- 
ers. After  that,  a  warlord  atmosphere 
gripped  Phnom  Penh. 

Bn  the  sticky,  monsoonal  night  of  June 
17,  a  gun  battle  erupted  in  the  capital 
between  the  two  leaders'    ssn 
bodyguard  units.  Most  of  the 
fighting  occurred  near  Rana- 
riddh's luxurious  compound 
in  an  affluent  neighborhood 
that  includes  the  residence  of 
the  United  States  ambassador. 
Kenneth  Quinn.  A  stray  rock- 
et crashed  into  Quinn's  gar- 
den,  shattering  glass  doors 
and  knocking  family  members 
out  of  bed.  The  outbreak 
small-arms  fire,  B-40  rockets, 
tracer   bullets   arcing   over- 
head—kept   the    population 
huddled  inside  for  two  hours. 
Two    of    Ranariddh's    men 
were  killed  and  several  others  wounded. 

In  the  following  days,  each  side 
blamed  the  other  for  starting  the  vio- 
lence. The  clandestine  Khmer  Rouge  ra- 
dio, pledging  allegiance  to  Ranariddh, 
issued  an  "'appeal  to  all  combatants"  to 
"fight  the  nest  of  the  Vietnamese  genoci- 
dal  enemy  and  its  puppet  Hun  Sen." 

On  June  18,  the  day  after  the  street 
battle,  Hun  Sen  declared  that  Ranariddh 
had  to  choose  either  to  "join  the  Khmer 
Rouge  or  [remain  in]  the  government."  A 
week  later,  Hun  Sen  and  senior  members 
of  his  Cambodian  People's  Party  (C.P.P) 
leveled  fresh  accusations  at  Ranariddh, 
charging  that  he  had  covertly  moved  ille- 
gally acquired  arms  and  Khmer  Rouge 
guerrillas  into  Phnom  Penh.  (Hun  Sen 
failed  to  mention  that  he  too  had  enlisted 
Khmer  Rouge  defectors.) 

I  arrived  in  Phnom  Penh  a  few  days 
later— just  before  fighting  broke  out  be- 
tween units  of  the  opposing  sides  near 
a  naval  station  on  the  Tonle  Sap  River, 
15  miles  northwest  of  Phnom  Penh. 
The  next  day,  about  200  of  Hun  Sen's 
P.  military  policemen  halted  and 
..ied  a  motorcade  carrying  several 
of  Ranariddh's  lop  aides  and  body- 
guards. Ranariddl  !abinet  director, 
Ly  Thuch,  who  was  in  the  motorcade, 
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'To  spare  you  is  no 
profit/7  the  Khmer  Rouge 
said  during  their  purge 
of  'impure"  Cambodians, 
'To  destroy  you,  no  loss." 


try."  Which  was  curious.  The  prince  had 
been  there  the  day  before,  so  he  must 
have  flown  out  today.  Why?  And  why 
was  the  trip  not  announced?  Later,  I 
learned  that  he'd  gone  to  Paris. 

That  night  the  American  Embassy 
threw  its  Fourth  of  July  party  at  the  Ho- 
tel Cambodiana.  Ambassador  Quinn,  a 
55-year-old  career  diplomat,  stood  in 
the  receiving  line  with  his  Vietnamese 
wife,  Le  Son.  Bunting  and  a  string  en- 
semble enlivened  the  ballroom,  but  the 
mood  was  foreboding. 

Diplomats,  politicians,  and  journalists 
weaved  through  the  crowded  room,  ex- 
changing anxious  questions.  Why,  at  the 
last  minute,  did  Quinn  move  the  party 
from  his  lawn  to  the  enclosed,  better- 
protected  hotel?  Could  the  coup  rumors 
actually  be  true?  Why  is  no  one  here 
representing  Ranariddh? 

Quinn  stood  on  the  podium,  flanked 
by  his  wife  and  Hun  Sen's  defense  minis- 
ter. Tea  Banh.  The  ambassador  then 
made  a  Fourth  of  July  wish  for  "peace 
without  violence."  adding,  "Like  all  birth- 
day wishes,  we  hope  this  one  comes 
true."  To  some,  his  words  seemed  cryp- 
tic, as  if  he  knew  something  we  didn't. 

While  I  was  at  breakfast  the  next 
morning,  my  wife,  Jane,  brought  me  a 
phone  message  from  a  reporter  friend 
who  had  called  our  room.  It  read:  "An 
unusual  number  of  tanks  around  the 
airport.    Troop    movements    and    the 


sound  of  gunfire  nearby.  A  report  of 'I 
armored  personnel  carriers  on  the  out- 1 
skirts  of  the  city." 


Jane  and  I  headed  for  our  car.  Over 
the  radio,  Hun  Sen's  party  reported 
the  presence  of  "illegal"  troops  at  var- 
ious sites  near  the  capital  and  said  that 
government  troops  were  moving  to  dis- 
arm them.  One  of  Hun  Sen's  senior  aides 
came  on.  He  ordered  all  soldiers  and  po- 
lice throughout  the  country  to  "halt  any 
unauthorized  troop  movements." 

My  interpreter  and  I  headed  to  the 
airport,  where  several  of  Ranariddh's 
military  posts  were  located.  At  first  the 
road  looked  normal.  But  then,  in  the 
ditches  alongside  the  highway,  we  saw 
Hun  Sen's  soldiers  crouched  and  at  th< 
ready.  Still,  we  heard  no  battle  sounds, 
and  the  airport  remained  open. 

We  headed  south  toward  Hun  Sen's 
personal  military  compound  at  Takh- 
mau,  which  was  about  10  miles  from 
Phnom  Penh.  At  the  guarded  entrance 
to  Hun  Sen's  compound,  I  asked  to  see 
the  prime  minister.  (A  formal  interview  J 
request  had  been  sent  a  few  days  earli- 
er.) The  guard  called  his  superior  offi-  j 
cer,  then  he  hung  up  and  shook  his 
head.  "It's  tense,"  he  said. 

Just  then,  pickup  trucks  filled  with 
heavily  armed  soldiers  came  out  of  the 
compound  and  sped  past  us,  spinning  up 
clouds  of  red  dust.  They  were  carryinj 
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shoulder-fired  rockets,  rifle -propel  led  gre- 
nades, and  automatic  weapons.  Then  a 
white  sedan  with  darkened  windows 
pulied  up  and  stopped.  Hun  Sen's  media 
adviser,  Om  Yien  Teng,  got  out  and 
strode  toward  me,  his  face  taut  with 
anger.  He  chewed  me  out  for  being  an 
effronte—a  brazen  person.  Clearly,  he 
was  worried  that  I  might  have  seen 
something  I  shouldn't  have. 

Hun  Sen's  compound— known  as  "the 
Tiger's  Lair"-was 
about  one  square 
kilometer,  making  it 
one  of  the  largest  mili- 
tary bases  in  the  coun- 
try. According  to  those 
who'd  been  inside,  it 
housed  tanks,  trucks, 
armored  personnel  car- 
riers, a  Russian  Mi-26 
helicopter,  and  sophisti- 
cated communications 
equipment.  Hun  Sen 
had  lightheartedly 
boasted  that  he  could 
easily  rain  artillery 
shells  onto  Ranariddh's 
compound  in  the  cen- 
ter of  Phnom  Penh. 

That  afternoon  Hun  Sen  accused 
Ranariddh  of  an  "unforgivable  betray- 
al" of  the  nation  by  "illegally  negoti- 
ating with  the  Khmer  Rouge  ringlead- 
ers in  Anlong  Veng."  If  not  blocked, 
he  said,  this  would  lead  to  "the  return 
of  the  genocidal  regime  to  massacre 
the  people  anew."  He  also  blamed 
the  prince  for  virtually  all  of  Cambo- 
dia's social  ills— "such  as  drug  trading, 
artifact  smuggling,  ship  robbery  .  .  . 
armed  robberies,  murder  and  ransom, 
kidnapping  ..." 

(Days  later,  we  learned  that  Hun  Sen 
had  found  out,  on  July  4,  that  Rana- 
riddh's chief  commander.  General  Nhiek 
Bun  Chhay,  had  just  concluded  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Khmer  Rouge  that  would 
bring  their  troops  into  the  royalist  fold. 
In  response,  Hun  Sen  apparently  decid- 
ed to  head  off  Ranariddh  before  the 
agreement  was  announced.) 

By  afternoon,  skirmishes  had  been  re- 
ported at  Ranariddh  strongholds  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city.  Meanwhile,  Hun 
Sen's  soldiers  were  surrounding  other 
royalist  sites,  including  Ranariddh's 
'  '        I  in  the  city.  The 

rned  all  Americans  to 

[un  . 

:xpla  i     ! 


'Hun  Sen  will  kill  them 
one  by  one,"  a  Cambodian 
said  of  the  fleeing 
royalists.  "He  learned  well 
from  his  brother  Pol  Pot." 
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GUNFLIGHT:  After  the  coup,  fleeing 
Cambodians  waited  to  board  an  evacuation 
flight  at  the  Phnom  Penh  international 
airport,  seen  from  the  bullet-riddled  departure 
lounge,  July  9,  1997. 


going  on.  Things  weren't  critical  yet- 
both  Pizza  Hot  and  Happy  Herb's  were 
still  delivering. 

The  defense  minister  repeated  Hun 
Sen's  claim  that  this  was  not  a  coup.  He 
called  the  fighting  "an  operation  mop- 
ping those  anarchic  forces."  The  Japa- 
nese ambassador,  falling  victim  to  lan- 
guage confusion,  asked  the  minister  to 
explain  the  "mapping  operation."  No 
one  laughed— they  were  diplomats. 

"Most  foreigners  are  here  because 
they  want  to  help  Cambodia,"  Quinn 
said  at  the  conference  a  bit  later.  "They 
don't  deserve  to  be  put  in  danger." 

During  this  meeting,  we  heard  a  re- 
port that  the  airport  had  been  shut 
down,  raising  the  possibility  that 
Hun  Sen  was  duplicating  the  events  of 
1970,  when  Lon  Nol  had  closed  the  air- 
port to  keep  Sihanouk  from  flying  back 
from  France  to  try  to  reverse  the  coup. 
When  we  headed  to  the  airport,  the  city 
was  filled  with  soldiers.  Roadblocks  had 
set  up.  no  one  was  being  allowed 
n     r  out  o    Phnom  Penh,  and  all  vehi- 
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cles  were  being  inspected.  The  airport 
had  indeed  been  shut  down. 

We  turned  around  and  headed  back. 
The  road  ahead  was  empty— in  Cambo- 
dia, that's  always  a  dangerous  sign.  Sud- 
denly several  Russian -made  T-54  tanks 
appeared,  followed  by  pickup  trucks 
jammed  with  soldiers  and  weapons,  not 
to  mention  Lucky  Strike  cigarettes  and 
bottled  water.  The  soldiers  had  little 
strips  of  red  cloth  on  their  rifles  or  uni- 
forms, to  identify  themselves  as  Hun 
Sen's  forces  and  thus 
cut  down  on  friendly- 
fire  casualties,  since 
both  sides  wore  thei 
same  camouflage  uni- 
|   forms. 

Then,  as  suddenly 
t^jjt  as  the  road  had  closed 

Ijfr-     *^4  it  opened  again.  Wei 
^^  drove  at  70  miles  anu 

hour  in  order  to  reach 
the  city  before  then 
route  closed  again.i 
By  now  the  big  ex- 
plosions had  begun— 
rockets  and  mortars, 
possibly  tank  fire.  It 
was  three  p.m.  and  thei 
constant  battle  noisev 
was  spreading  apprehension  throughout!] 
the  city. 

That  afternoon  CNN  reported  that. 
Ranariddh  had  been  taken  prisoner  byi 
Hun  Sen's  troops.  A  half-hour  later, 
the  network  quoted  Ranariddh's  aidesc 
as  saying  that  he  was  in  the  capital  and> 
in  charge.  Neither  report  was  true.i 
since  Ranariddh  was  in  Paris.  CNN,  it 
seems,  does  not  have  a  great  reputation) 
in  Cambodia.  Expatriates  who  watch  it 
say  viewers  must  always  apply  thei 
"C.D.F."-the  CNN  Discount  Factor. 

In  the  early  evening,  during  a  break  int 
the  bombardments,  Jane  and  I  took  a 
short  walk  to  the  corner  of  Monirethi 
and  Mao  Tse  Tung  Boulevards,  a  major 
intersection.  A  half-dozen  boys  weref 
happily  watching  the  skirmishes  fromi 
afar.  One  of  them  excitedly  made  the 
two-handed  motion  of  a  machine  gun- 
ner.   Then    he    asked   us    for    money. 
Poverty  is  never  far  away  in  Phnom 
Penh.  When  a  shell  exploded  behind 
some   nearby  buildings,   we  flinched. 
But  the  boys  just  laughed— they  were 
used  to  this. 

Although  the  artillery  and  mortar 
fire  were  intense,  the  shooting  was  con- 
fined to  specific  targets— Ranariddh's 
strongholds— and  the  fusillades  were 
brief:  a  burst,  then  continued  on  pace  m 
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coup,  an  intimidation  strategy  to  scare 
e  other  side  into  giving  up;  it  wasn't 
1-out  warfare.  One  of  the  targets  was 
e  heavily  guarded  villa  of  Ranariddh's 
ilitary  chief,  Nhiek  Bun  Chhay  Joe 
ochrane,  a  reporter  for  Tlie  Cambodia 
aily,  briefly  got  through  to  him.  "Can't 
Ik  now,"  the  general  said.  "I'm  busy, 
m  busy  fighting." 

Fearing  for  their  lives,  royalist  offi- 
als  took  refuge  in  hotels  and  safe 
mses,  and  residents  began  evacuating 
eir  homes.  From  our  13th-floor  win- 
jw,  Jane  and  I  watched  people  flee 
l  foot,  in  cars,  on  motorbikes;  some 
ere  pushing  carts  filled  with  their  be- 
ngings.  Cambodians  have  a  lot  of  ex- 
jrience  at  this. 

In  France,  Ranariddh  called  Hun 
;n's  charges  a  "pretext"  for  a  coup  and 
:manded  that  he  be  punished.  Mean- 
hile,  the  prince's  father.  King  Sihanouk, 
ho  was  receiving  medical  attention  in 
eying,  appealed  for  a  cease-fire  and 
;ace  talks.  Hun  Sen  responded  tersely, 
ying,  "It  is  too  late,"  and  calling  Ra- 
iriddh  chao  prey— "thief  in  the  jungle." 

"  he  Khmer  Rouge  radio  was  also  ac- 
tive—but too  late.  Khieu  Samphan,  a 
member  of  the  movement's  inner  cir- 
e,  announced  the  results  of  the  deal 
ith  Ranariddh.  Without  mentioning  the 
■ince  or  his  political  party,  Khieu  Sam- 
lan  said  that  the  Khmer  Rouge  now 
cognized  Cambodia's  constitution,  and 
at  their  political  wing  wished  to  partic- 
ate  in  elections,  which  they  had  previ- 
jsly  boycotted  and  tried  to  disrupt. 
The  next  morning  we  left  the  Inter- 
ontinental  and  went  over  to  the  Hotel 
ambodiana,  which  was  farther  from 
le  fighting,  but  it  was  full.  With  a  little 
iksheesh,  however,  a  room  was  found, 
utside,  fires  were  multiplying,  mostly 
the  western  quarter  of  the  city  and 
rther  out,  by  the  airport.  Huge  black 
umes  of  smoke  darkened  the  sky. 
By  evening,  Hun  Sen's  superior  num- 
:rs  had  prevailed.  Ranariddh's  sol- 
ers  surrendered  by  hanging  white 
Dths  on  the  walls  of  his  villa  and  par- 
headquarters.  Several  of  the  prince's 
ilitary  leaders  had  already  fled  the 
pital,  and  warrants  were  issued  for 
eir  arrest.  Soon  royalists  were  dis- 
med  and  Hun  Sen's  soldiers  were 
pting  the  airport,  completely  ransack- 
g  it— the  passenger  .  terminal,  the 
unges,  the  duty-free  shop.  "There's 
ithing  left,"  said  the  airport  director, 
"here  are  no  lights.  No  technicians. 
ily  soldiers." 


The  fighting  was  over  in  the  morning. 
The  sun  was  out  and  the  city,  for  a  time, 
looked  shiny. 

By  afternoon,  looting  had  spread  to 
the  city,  and  almost  all  of  it  was 
done  by  Hun  Sen's  soldiers.  On  the 
airport  road,  they  were  pillaging  car 
showrooms,  auto-parts  stores,  ware- 
houses, electronics  shops,  and  some 
homes.  At  Prince  Ranariddh's  villa,  sol- 
diers were  taking  anything  they  could 
find:  a  jade  vase,  a  refrigerator,  a  VCR, 
a  set  of  golf  clubs,  a  television,  even  a 
case  of  canned  corned  beef.  Occasional- 
ly, civilians  moved  in  and  grabbed  what 
was  left.  Everyone  else  just  stood  on  the 
sidewalk,  grimly  watching  the  rampage. 
Cambodians  were  never  fond  of  this 
army,  which  had  a  reputation  for  extor- 
tion and  other  banditry,  but  now  they 
didn't  trust  it  at  all. 

As  I  watched,  I  was  struck  by  how 
similar  the  feel  and  look  of  these  troops 
were  to  those  of  the  Khmer  Rouge 
guerrillas  who  entered  Phnom  Penh  in 
1975.  Except  for  the  different  uniforms- 
camouflage  fatigues  and  boots  instead 
of  black  pajamas  and  rubber  sandals— 
their  demeanors  were  the  same:  icy, 
fierce,  closed  off. 

Late  in  the  day,  four  countries— Thai- 
land, Singapore,  Malaysia,  and  Aus- 
tralia—announced plans  to  evacuate  their 
nationals  by  air.  Perhaps  they  had  been 
watching  the  hyperbolic  television  re- 
ports. One  example  came  from  CNN's 
John  Raedler,  who  reported  that  some 
of  the  fire  damage  looked  "like  Hiroshi- 
ma after  the  bomb."  Later,  an  American 
engineer  watching  the  exodus  sighed, 
"This  evacuation  was  ordered  by  CNN." 

That  same  day,  July  7,  one  of  Ra- 
nariddh's chief  advisers,  Ho  Sok,  was 
shot  dead  after  being  seized  by  Hun 
Sen's  security  police.  In  the  days 
ahead,  additional  Ranariddh  supporters 
were  arrested  or  killed;  sometimes  their 
eyes  were  gouged  out  or  their  bodies 
were  burned  to  prevent  identification. 
"They're  literally  incinerating  the  evi- 
dence," said  a  human -rights  official. 

Royalist  officials  were  sleeping  in 
different  places  every  night.  By  day, 
they  looked  for  ways  to  get  their  fami- 
lies out  of  the  country.  Human-rights 
workers  protected  as  many  as  possible, 
but  they  could  do  only  so  much.  "He 
will  kill  them  one  by  one,"  one  of  my 
Cambodian  acquaintances  said  of  Hun 
Sen.  "He  learned  well  from  his  brother 
Pol  Pot " 

At  this  point,  nasty  all  -  ns  began 
to  circulate  that  Amb  Quinn  had 
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known  of  the  coup  in  advance,  and  that 
he'd  refused  to  help  Ranariddh  support- 
ers, even  those  with  American  pass- 
ports. "It's  an  absolute  disgrace  the  way 
Western  embassies  have  reacted,"  said 
one  experienced  human-rights  official. 
"We've  begged  them  to  open  their  gates 
for  people  who  are  clearly  targeted  for 
persecution,  and  the  Americans,  the 
Australians,  flatly  said  no." 

These  charges— leveled  by  overworked, 
overstressed  rights  workers— were  un- 
fair. Like  every  other  diplomat  in 
Phnom  Penh,  Quinn  had  been  following 
the  coup  rumors  for  months,  and  he'd 
been  warning  Washington  that  the  situa- 
tion was  headed  for  a  violent  blowup. 
But  he  strongly  denied  he  had  been 
tipped  off,  and  there's  no  evidence  that 
he  knew  when  the  coup  would  happen 
or  what  form  it  would  take. 

As  for  talk  that  the  American  Em- 
bassy had  turned  away  desperate  Ra- 
nariddh supporters,  the  State  Depart- 
ment had  given  Quinn  firm  instructions 
that  no  sanctuary  or  visas  could  be 
granted  without  advance  approval  from 
Washington.  So  when  Ranariddh  sup- 
porters asked  him  for  protection,  Quinn 
was  caught  in  the  middle.  Ultimately, 
though,  he  sided  with  those  in  danger. 
"In  the  end,"  he  told  his  staff,  "we're 
going  to  be  judged  as  human  beings.  If 
people  come  to  our  door  in  imminent 
danger,  we're  going  to  let  them  in.  We 
can't  allow  ourselves  to  wake  up  in  the 
morning  and  have  people  lying  dead  on 
the  doorstep." 

As  it  turned  out,  such  a  situation 
was  largely  avoided.  Some  Ranariddh 
supporters  were  escorted— in  embassy 
cars— to  the  Hotel  Cambodiana.  And 
later,  after  receiving  a  frantic  qall  from 
a  Ranariddh  official  trapped  near  the 
airport,  Quinn  slapped  an  American 
flag  on  his  car's  fender,  got  in,  and 
drove  out  to  rescue  the  man,  who 
couldn't  be  found.  (He  eventually 
turned  up  safely  at  the  Cambodiana.) 
"Since  I've  been  ambassador,"  Quinn 
said,  "no  person  has  been  turned  away 
who  was  in  danger  and  asked  for  help. 
And  no  person  will  be." 

Diplomatic  sources  said  Quinn  had 

grown  disillusioned  with  the  disengaged, 

often  feckless  Prince  Ranariddh.  Quinn 

Hun  Sen  sup- 

'  hat  the  prime  minis- 

cratic 


the  ambassador.  "He  sees  him  also  as  a 
leader  strong  enough  to  get  things  done." 

By  Tuesday,  July  8,  the  number  of 
"extrajudicial  killings"  had  risen  to 
more  than  40,  and  hundreds  of  Cambo- 
dians had  been  arrested.  Some  of  Ra- 
nariddh's soldiers  were  tortured,  and 
human-rights  workers  were  hiding  at- 
risk  Cambodians  and  shepherding  them 
to  the  airport.  Some  of  my  Cambodian 
friends  said  it  felt  a  bit  like  the  Pol  Pot 
days.  "It's  already  begun,"  said  one. 
"People  are  being  careful  about  what 
they  say,  looking  over  their  shoulders. 
You  cannot  tell  the  neighbors  what  you 
think." 

Foreigners  were  fleeing  in  droves, 
and  a  kind  of  temporary  panic  set  in. 
Commercial  flights  had  been  suspend- 
ed, so  people  left  on  planes  flown  by 

"It  is  too  late/'  Hun  Sen 
said  of  a  suggested 
cease-fire.  Then  he  called 
Ranariddh  chaoprey- 
"thief  in  the  jungle." 


charter  services  which  charged  double 
the  normal  fares.  Eventually,  6,000  of 
the  city's  8,000  expatriates  left.  Most 
will  probably  come  back.  Nonetheless, 
Cambodians  routinely  gathered  at  the 
departure  gates  and  sadly  watched  the 
foreigners  fly  away. 

Several  foreign -investment  projects 
were  put  on  hold,  and  some  countries, 
including  the  United  States,  temporari- 
ly suspended  government  aid.  In  Wash- 
ington's case,  that's  about  $40  million 
a  year.  (Washington  also  reduced  its  61- 
person  embassy  staff  to  20,  citing  an 
"uncertain  security  situation.")  All  told, 
foreign -government  aid  to  Cambodia  is 
about  $350  million  to  $400  million  a 
year— half  the  national  budget.  A  signif- 
icant reduction  could  unhinge  the 
country's  economy. 

I  t  the  airport,  while  surveying  the 
/I  looting  damage,  Jane  and  I  ran  into 
/ 1  Al   Rockoff,  a  freelance  photogra- 
pher who  lives  in  Cambodia.  Rockoff 
was  a  friend  and  colleague  of  mine 
when  the  Khmer  Rouge  seized  Phnom 
ih  in  1975.  (He  was  played  by  John 
^vich  in  The  Killing  Fields.)  Now 
.led  a  ride  to  check  on  two  tanks 


destroyed  in  a  fierce  battle  he'd  wit- 
nessed two  days  earlier.  As  usual,  he 
described  the  scene  breathlessly,  almost 
without  punctuation.  "Both  tanks  were 
Hun  Sen's— they're  T-55s,  Soviet  or 
Chinese.  Came  into  Sihanoukville  two! 
years  ago  on  a  ship  to  Mozambique 
with  80  other  pieces.  The  first  tank  had 
no  idea,  turned  down  a  side  road  right 
into  the  teeth  of  an  oncoming  royalist 
tank.  The  Hun  Sen  driver  was  hit  just 
below  the  face.  He  was  vaporized.  The 
turret  commander  was  hit  low.  He'll 
probably  lose  both  legs.  The  second 
tank  was  knocked  out  about  an  hour 
later.  I  don't  know  the  casualties  there. 
If  I  was  the  tank  commander,  I'd  have 
moved  10  degrees  to  the  right  ..." 

After  Rockoff  got  out  of  the  car,  he 
grinned,  said,  "Hey,  just  like  the  bad  old' 
days,  huh?"  and  loped  off. 

Another  friend  from  the  70s  was  also 
in  town:  Jon  Swain,  a  correspondent' 
for  The  Sunday  Times.  (He  was  played- 
by  Julian  Sands  in  the  film.)  We  met  on 
my  first  night  back,  at  the  atmospheric 
Foreign  Correspondents  Club.  Nothing  i 
like  this  place  existed  back  then.  It  was  i 
a  sweet  reunion;  we  hadn't  seen  each; 
other  in  eight  years.   Predictably,  we* 
talked  about  how  things  had  changed  in  i 
Cambodia,  mostly  for  the  worse.  Thei 
city's  charm  was  gone,  we  agreed,  re-i 
placed  by  big,  ugly  glass  buildings. 

We  also  talked  about  Pol  Pot,  thei 
reason  we  were  back  in  Cambodia. 
Swain  recalled  his  interview  with  onen 
of  the  dictator's  brothers,  Saloth  Nhep,  i 
a  farmer  who  lives  up  in  Kompongi 
Thorn  Province.  Saloth  Nhep  hadn't 
heard  from  his  brother  in  decades;  un-i 
til  he  saw  a  photo  of  him  in  1978,  he' 
had  no  idea  that  his  brother  was  the  de-l 
spicable  Pol  Pot.  Saloth  Nhep  was  still  i 
angry,  since  his  family  had  suffered  un-i 
der  Khmer  Rouge  rule  just  like  every- 
one else.  "My  brother  does  not  deserve' 
to  live,"  he  told  Swain.  "If  he  is  cap-i 
tured,  then  every  Cambodian  should  ber 
given  a  razor  blade  and  allowed  to  I 
make  one  cut." 


t  didn't  work  out  that  way.  When  Pol 
Pot  finally  appeared  at  his  show  trial 
this  summer,  his  personal  safety 
seemed  assured.  In  fact,  much  about 
the  trial  had  been  orchestrated,  includ- 
ing the  press  coverage.  The  only  re- 
porter invited  in  was  Nate  Thayer,  a 
writer  for  the  Far  Eastern  Economic  Re- 
view, who  had  been  pursuing  Pol  Pot 
for  years.  (He  was  also  allowed  to  take 
a  cameraman.)  Ultimately,  though, 
Thayer  was  not  allowed  to  ask  Pol  Pot 
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AU  REVOIR:  When  Hun  Sen's  coup  spilled 
into  Phnom  Penh  on  July  6,  1997,  Cambodians 
gathered  their  valuables  and  evacuated  on 
foot — just  as  they  had  done  in  1975. 


any  questions.  A  day  after  the  trial, 
Thayer  sold  the  videotape  to  Nightline 
for  a  reported  $650,000. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  thing 
about  the  tape  was  what  we  didn't 
see.  Clearly,  Pol  Pot  was  not  being 
tried  for  the  deaths  of  perhaps  two  mil- 
lion Cambodians,  only  for  killing  Son 
Sen  and  his  family.  The  Khmer  Rouge 
were  not  really  acknowledging  their 
genocide;  they  were  merely  getting  rid 
of  a  leader  whose  evil  reputation  was 
impeding  their  political  makeover. 
With  Pol  Pot  gone,  they  believed,  their 
campaign  to  oust  Hun  Sen  could  re- 
sume in  earnest. 

Also  missing  from  the  trial  were 
Nuon  Chea,  known  as  Brother  Number 
Two.  and  Ta  Mok,  known  as  the  Butch- 
er. Both  shared  Pol  Pot's  complicity  in 
the  Cambodian  holocaust.  These  two 
almost  certainly  arranged  the  trial,  per- 
haps hoping  that  Pol  Pot's  punishment 
would  mollify  the  public  and  save  their 
own  lives.  A  senior  Khmer  Rouge  mili- 
tary official  at  the  trial  said  that  al- 
though Ta  Mok  and  Nuon  Chea  are 
quite  old  they  are  still  consulted  on  all 
import;  Khmer  Rouge 
■    rial    ■  ■ 

have  I  Hun 

■  'ol  an. 

I  ibunai,  3 
Hun  vould 


for  the  violent  coup.  This  is  an  odd 
diplomatic  pressure  play,  for  if  Washing- 
ton and  the  other  major  powers  had 
wanted  to  bring  Pol  Pot  to  justice  they 
could  have  mounted  a  "snatch"  opera- 
tion at  any  time  in  the  1980s,  when  he 
was  at  his  sanctuary  in  Thailand. 

The  current  chaos  is  not  just  a  bad 
patch  for  Cambodia.  It's  the  by-product 
of  30  years  of  war  and  madness  and 
guns.  Cambodia  has  become  an  anar- 
chic, anything-goes  playland  for  every 
sort  of  criminal  activity— a  mecca  for 
those  who  wish  to  exploit  some  of  the 
poorest,  most  vulnerable  people  in  the 
world. 

In  a  single  week  during  my  visit,  the 
newspapers  reported  on  a  pattern  of 
police  torture  in  Battambang,  Cambo- 
dia's second-largest  city;  an  American 
tourist  who  was  mugged  and  shot  dead 
in  Phnom  Penh;  and  a  53-year-old  Ca- 
nadian man  convicted  of  sex  trafficking 
in  young  boys  (his  sentence:  four 
months).  Meanwhile,  aids  is  approach- 
ing epidemic  proportions— 100,000  are 
infected.  And  the  country's  primitive 
health-care  system  can  do  little  to  stop 
the  epidemic.  "Sick  politics,  rotten  pol- 
itics," says  one  of  my  Cambodian 
friends.  "That's  what's  ruining  every- 
thing." 

The  economy,  meanwhile,  is  at  the 
mercy  of  foreign  companies,  those 
equal-opportunity   exploiters.    One 
of  the  best  jobs  an  average  Cambodi- 
an can  hope  to  find  is  in  the  garment 
industry,  making  clothes  for  Montgom- 
"   Ward  or  the  Gap.  Garment  work- 
trn  about  $40  a  month,  but  it 
I  least  $150  a  month  to  live  at 


"Hey,"  said  Al  Rockoff, 
my  friend  from 
the  Killing  Fields  era, 
"just  like  the 
bad  old  days,  huh?" 


subsistence  level  in  Phnom  Penh. 
Some  Asia  experts  believe  that 
Cambodia's    future    depends   oia 
which  corporate  and  military  in-j 
\    terests  Hun  Sen  decides  to  em-i 
brace.  The  future  may  also  hinge 
[  on  how  well  the  prime  minister 
holds  off  the  ancient  expansionist 
desires  of  Thailand  and  Vietnam. 
It's    not   clear   what   would   satisfy 
Washington  and  the  other  major  pow-. 
ers— countries  that  created  the  unwork- 
able system  they  now  condemn.  These 
countries  talk  about  the  need  for  a  free 
and    open    society,    with    independent 
courts,  well-trained  lawyers,  a  healthy 
press,   and   a   commitment   to   human 
rights.  In  fact,  some  of  these  institu- 
tions and  traditions  had  been  slowly  de- 
veloping over  the  past  several  years,  | 
but  now  their  future  is  uncertain.  (Wit- 
ness The  Cambodia  Daily,  a  feisty,  inde- 
pendent little  paper  with  a  staff  of  16  i 
young  Westerners  training  30  Khmers.) 
And  a  new  leadership  group  had  just 
begun  forming  when  Hun  Sen's  power 
grab  set  it  back  dramatically. 

The  prospects  for  the  Phnom  Penh 
government  are  equally  bleak.  Hun  Sen 
isn't  popular  enough  to  win  a  free  elec- 
tion, so  more  strongman  tactics  are 
likely.  Then  again,  one  knowledgeable 
Western  diplomat  thinks  the  prime  min- 
ister could  be  talked  into  sharing  power 
and  accepting  a  pluralistic  system— but 
only  if  he  is  allowed  to  keep  control  of 
a  significant  portion  of  the  nation's 
military  and  security  forces. 

And  the  Khmer  Rouge?  Marginal- 
ized by  defections,  attrition,  and  a  loss 
of  aid  from  China,  they  are  no  longer  a 
military  threat  to  Phnom  Penh.  But' 
they  are  still  a  piece  of  the  puzzle  -even 
with  Pol  Pot  out  of  the  picture  and  per- 
haps gravely  ill.  The  guerrillas  continue 
to  hold  chunks  of  Cambodia— perhaps 
15  percent  of  it— as  their  private  fief- 
doms.  As  long  as  they  do,  Cambodia 
will  remain  a  torn  country— and  will 
find  it  painfully  difficult  to  exorcise  the 
ghost  of  Pol  Pot.  □ 
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Legendarily  fearless  A.R 

photographer  Horst  Faas  has 

compiled  a  book  of  pictures 

by  colleagues  killed  in  Vietnam, 

Cambodia,  and  Laos.  Due  out 

this  month,  Requiem  is  the  homage 

of  a  man  whose  luck  held 

to  those  who  never  came  home 


BY  DAVID  HALBERSTAM 


WAR  HORST:  Top, 
lie  rides  to  work,  London* 
troops  in  Vietnam,  1967  J 
sense  about  the  battlef  iel 
action  was  going  to  eome1 


On  the  day  President  Kennedy  was  assassinated, 
Horst  Faas,  the  Associated  Press  photographer, 
having  not  yet  heard  the  news,  left  the  small  villa 
he  and  I  shared  in  Saigon  and  went  to  Tan  Son 
Nhut,  the  main  airport  of  Saigon.  He  was  sup- 
posed to  get  on  a  Huey  early  the  next  morning 
and  fly  to  the  dangerous  Camau  peninsula  to 
shoot  a  combat  operation.  Just  before  leaving  on 
the  mission,  as  he  ate  breakfast  at  4:30  a.m.  Faas 
learned  of  the  tragedy.  He  returned  immediately 
to  the  villa  and  did  not  go  out  in  the  field  for  an- 
other week.  He  was  not  about  to  risk  his  life  in  a 
shooting  war  when  the  rest  of  the  world  was  transfixed  by  a 
story  elsewhere,  and  when  no  editor  in  the  world  was  going  to 
use  his  photos.  He  would  take  any  risk— and  this  was  to  be- 
come something  of  a  trademark— save  a  futile  one. 

He  was  distinguished  by  high  ambition  and  singular  tough- 
ness from  the  start.  He  grew  up  in  Germany,  started  working 
for  the  Associated  Press  in  the  late  50s,  and  made  his  way  to 
the  Congo  in  1960  just  as  it  underwent  its  turbulent  separa- 
tion from  colonial  Belgium.  We  met  in  the  Congolese  capital, 
then  known  as  Leopoldville,  in  July  1961,  a  few  weeks  after  he 
had  had  a  legendary  confrontation  with  several  Danish  U.N. 
soldiers  at  a  pizzeria  there.  The  Danes  apparently  took  excep- 
tion to  Horst's  cameras  and  profession  and  started  jostling 
him.  His  colleague  Dennis  Neeld,  a  burly  A. P.  journalist,  in- 
tervened and  took  on  four  of  the  Danes.  The  last  thing  any- 
one saw  was  Neeld  going  down  under  the  soldiers'  blows, 
with  Horst  diligently  photographing  the  event. 


about  where  the 


From  the  start  I  loved  working  with  him.  Smart,  funny,  and 
generous,  he  was  always  ready  with  an  epigram.  After  cov- 
ering a  failed  coup  by  four  French  generals  in  Algeria,  he 
told  me,  "Ah,  David,  most  generals,  in  civilian  clothes  they 
look  very  small,  huh?"  Complaining  about  his  wire-service  ed- 
itor's perpetual  desire  to  have  a  shot  of  the  principals  shaking 
hands  at  all  meetings,  he  once  said  to  me,  "Adenauer  lands  at 
Orly.  De  Gaulle  greets  him.  Adenauer  surprises  everyone  by 
punching  de  Gaulle  in  the  nose.  I  am  the  only  photographer 
who  catches  it.  That  night  I  get  an  angry  rocket  from  Associ- 
ated Press  asking  me  where  my  handshake  photo  is." 

A. P.  (and  later  CNN)  reporter  Peter  Arnett,  who  worked 
with  Horst  in  countless  combat  situations,  believed  that  he  had 
a  sixth  sense  about  a  battlefield— where  the  action  was  going  to 
come  from,  where  to  shoot  the  pictures  from,  and,  above  all, 
how  to  survive.  Horst  was  not  just  a  great  photographer  but  a 
great  reporter  as  well.  Whoever  debriefed  him  when  he  got 
back  from  the  field  was  lucky  indeed.  I  realized  this  very  early 
on,  because  he  helped  me  enormously  in  the  Congo. 

Horst  was  nothing  if  not  inventive.  He  used  rubber  condoms 
to  protect  his  film  from  the  muck  of  the  Mekong  delta.  He  was 
the  first  photographer  I  ever  met  who  carried  dummy  rolls  of 
film  and  hid  his  good  stuff  so  that  if  the  authorities  questioned 
him  he  could,  with  a  great  show  of  reluctance,  hand  over  the 
fake  rolls.  He  was  one  of  the  first  photographers  to  use  Leicas 
in  Vietnam  instead  of  Rolleis  and  Speed  Graphics.  Because  the 
Leica  allowed  the  photographer  to  look  forward  instead  of 
down  and  didn't  block  the  view  with  the  film,  it  gave  a  better 
and  somewhat  safer  view  of  combat. 

In  combat  situations,  he  always  wisely  measured  the  risks. 
In  the  early  days  in  Vietnam,  when  we  went  out  with  South 
Vietnamese  troops,  he  would  carefully  observe  the  weapons 
and  kits  of  the  units  he  was  accompanying  in  order  to  find 
out  what  might  happen  if  they  were  hit  by  the  Vietcong.  By 
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the  end  of  the  war,  when  the  American  troops  had  departed, 

he  kept  several  hundred  dollars  carefully  hidden  away  in  his 
i  knapsack  so  that  if  he  was  wounded  he  could  buy  his  way  out. 
During  his  12  years  in  Vietnam,  he  probably  participated  in 
}  more  combat  operations  than  any  journalist  in  history  (save, 
|  perhaps,  his  running  mate  Peter  Arnett),  and  he  became  some- 
I  thing  of  a  legend  within  the  profession.  He  won  the  Pulitzer 

twice,  once  in  1965  in  Vietnam  and  then  in   1972  for  pho- 

>  tographs  of  an  execution  in  Bangladesh  (with  Michel  Laurent). 

Oddly  enough,  the  American  military  leadership  loved  him. 

The  U.S.  commander  in  Vietnam,  William  Westmoreland,  who, 
|  to  put  it  mildly,  was  not  fond  of  Arnett,  adored  Horst— this 
j  brave  young  foreigner  who  seemed  to  spend  all  his  time  in  the 
I  field  and  whose  photos  did  not  seem  particularly  political.  Ar- 
I  nett,  often  cold-shouldered  in  the  field  by  Westy,  would  watch 
I  with  amusement  while  the  general  greeted  Horst  warmly— ap- 
parently ignorant  of  the  fact  that  many  of  Arnett's  best  stories 

came  from  Faas. 

When  Horst  arrived  in  Vietnam  in  1962,  there  was  a  certain 

During  12  years  in  Vietnam,  Faas  probably 

participated  in  more  combat 

missions  than  any  journalist  in  history. 


resentment  of  him,  partly  because  he  had  replaced  Fred  Waters, 
a  popular  A.  P.  photographer  from  the  Korean  War  days,  and 
partly  because  he  was  German.  Gradually,  though,  he  was  accept- 
ed and  even  admired,  but  admired,  I  thought,  for  the  wrong  rea- 
^sons— as  someone,  it  was  claimed,  who  loved  "the  boom-boom 
!of  war."  I  always  believed  that  reputation  was  dead  wrong.  Horst 
[was  so  good  because  he  was  tender,  and  deep  down  he  hated 
iwar,  forcing  himself  to  be  brave  only  to  do  a  good  job. 

There  were  moments  when  his  sensitivity  was  revealed.  In 
!the  early  1960s  he  trained  a  young  Vietnamese  photographer, 
IHuynh  Cong  La  (alias  Huynh  Thanh  My);  in  1965,  Cong  La, 
then  aged  28,  was  killed  photographing  in  the  delta.  Horst 
was  devastated,  as  if  he  had  been  personally  responsible.  After 
the  funeral,  Cong  La's  father  asked  Horst  to  hire  his  younger 
>son.  When  the  15-year-old  arrived  the  first  day,  he  said,  "As- 
'sociate  Press  my  family  now.  I  stay  with  you  now."  Faas  took 
him  in,  treated  him  as  a  son,  and  let  him  sleep  in  the  A. P. 
darkroom.  His  real  name  was  Huynh  Cong  Ut,  but  the  Amer- 
icans called  him  Nick  Ut.  Horst  and  the  others  trained  him, 
and  eventually  he  became  a  dazzling  A. P.  photographer  him- 
self; it  was  his  devastating  photo  of  a  naked  Vietnamese  girl 
running  from  a  napalm  attack  that  won  the  Pulitzer  in  1973. 

It  is  the  same  sense  of  obligation  and  duty  which  drove  Horst 
to  compile  what  will  surely  be  one  of  the  most  brilliant  pho- 
tographic books  of  this  fall,  Requiem,  showcasing  the  work 
'of  all  the  135  photographers  who  were  killed  or  reported  miss- 
ing in  both  the  French  and  the  American  Indochina  wars. 

Requiem  is  an  homage  to  those  who  did  not  come  back,  by 
a  man  who  took  great  risks  himself  but  whose  luck  held. 
Horst,  along  with  his  colleague  the  equally  fearless  British 
photographer  Tim  Page,  put  it  together  painstakingly  over  a 
period  of  five  years,  accepting  no  money  for  their  work.  It  is 
an  astonishing  accomplishment,  one  which  started  out  as  an 
act  of  conscience  but  which  has  resulted  in  nothing  less  than 
an  aesthetic  masterpiece.  □ 
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IMAGES  OF  WAR  BY  FAAS 

From  top,  women  in  a  canal, 

taking  refuge  from  Vietcong  fire 

at  Bao  Trai,  January  1966; 

a  Vietnamese  stretcher-bearer 

passes  troops  slain  at 

the  Michelin  rubber  plantation, 

November  1965;  soldiers 

execute  captives  in  Bangladesh, 

December  1971  (part  of  a 

Pulitzer-winning  series  by  Faas 

and  Michel  Laurent);  an  oxcart 

with  corpses  from  the  battle 

of  Binh  Gia,  January  1965  (also 

from  a  Pulitzer-winning  series). 
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ecause  after  graduating  from  Colby  Col- 
lege she  mastered  one  of  the  most  difficult 
and  dangerous  jobs  in  the  world:  offshore 
fishing  in  the  North  Atlantic,  because  she 
was  the  first  woman  captain  in  the  sword- 
fishing  fleet  and  one  of  the  best  captains, 
n  the  entire  industry.  BECAUSE  she  commands  ab- 
soluti  :  from  her  crew  even  though  "they're  not  ex- 

tly  Boy  Scouts,''  as  she  puts  it.  because  she  remains  good- 
natured  about  the  inevitable  gibes  that  come  in  over  the  radio, 
ti  k,"  a  captain  on  another  boat  kept  say- 
id.     v,       \  that?"  someone  finally  ra- 
iock,"  the  captain  replied.) 
ed  oat   through  two  of  the 


worst  storms  of  the  century:  the  Halloween  Gale  of  1991 
and  the  March  Gale  of  1993.  "When  it  first  starts  to  blow, . 
you  get  a  whistling  sound  in  the  rigging,"  she  says,  "and  I 
then     a    moaning    sound,     and     finally     it     sounds    like 
a  church  organ,  but  a  church  organ  played  by  a  child." 
because  she  was  one  of  the  last  people  to  talk  by  radio  to 
the  six-man  crew  of  the  Andrea  Gail,  which  went  down  in 
hurricane-force  winds  and  monstrous  waves  off  Nova  Sco- 
tia in  1991.  because,  since  taking  up  lobster  fishing,  shei" 
has  been   embraced   by   the   lobstermen,   who   have  been 
known  to  threaten  and  harass  newcomers  to  the  business. 
because   15  years  of  offshore  fishing  with  some  of  the 
roughest  characters  anywhere  has  not  dulled  her  enthusi- 
asm for  life-or  for  the  sea.  -Sebastian  junger 
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After  40  years  in 

broadcasting,  I've  got 

my  finger  on  the  nation's 

pulse.  So  take  it  from 

me.  Drink  fat  free  milk. 

Studies  suggest  that  a 

healthy  diet  rich  in  lowfat 

dairy  products  may  help 

lower  the  risk  of  high 

blood  pressure. 

Listen  to  the  King  and 

drink  up,  America. 
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Where's  yomr  mustache?5 


BAD  TROUBLE  IN  THE  BIG  WEST 

In  1905,  when  Idaho's  former  governor  was  blown  up 
in  front  of  his  mansion,  the  killing  ignited  the  American  West,  fueling  a 

vicious  labor  war,  heightening  the  bitter  rivalry  between 

two  giant  detective  agencies,  Pinkerton  and  Thiel,  and  setting  the  stage 

for  one  of  the  country's  first  celebrity  murder  trials 


"Caldwell  is  a  straight  business 
proposition.  It  is  a  eold-blooded  money- 
making  proposition.  Your  health 
will  improve  in  Caldwell  with  the 
swelling  of  your  assets,  and  salvation 
comes  easier  with  prosperity. " 

-From  the  Caldwell  Tribune,  1893. 

t  began  to  snow  just  before  dawn, 
chalky  flakes  tumbling  through  the 
hush  of  the  sleeping  town,  quilt- 
ing the  pastures,  tracing  fence  rails 
and  porch  posts  along  the  dusky 
lanes.  In  the  livery  stables  that 
lined  Indian  Creek,  dray  horses 
and  fancy  pacers,  shifting  in  their 
stalls,  nicl  the  pale  light. 

Off  to  the  east,  behind  the  whiten- 
ing knob  oi'  S  ,         3utte,  rose  the 


Excerpted  from  Big  Tn  ■ 
by  J.  Anthony  Lukas,  to  b . 
by  Simon  &  Schuster;  ©  1. 
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wail  of  the  Union  Pacific's 
morning  train  from  Boise, 
due  into  the  Caldwell  depot 
at  6:35. 

Sounding  into  Caldwell's  jaunty  new 
development  in  Washington  Heights  on 
that  final  Saturday  of  1905,  the  whistle 
brought  an  unwelcome  summons  to 
Frank  Steunenberg.  The  former  gov- 
ernor of  Idaho  lay  abed  in  his  family's 
eccentric  gray-and-white  edifice,  a  hybrid 
of  Queen  Anne  and  American  Colonial 
styles,  bristling  with  gables,  porches, 
columns,  and  chimneys. 

The  governor— as  he  was  still  known, 
five  years  out  of  office— had  thrashed  all 


night.  So  he  hauled  himself 
up  and  put  on  his  favorite 
six-dollar  shirt,  with  its 
flowered  design. 

"The  good  and  evil  spir- 
its were  calling  me  all 
night  long,"  he  told  his 
wife  before  burying  his 
face  in  his  hands. 

"Please  do  not  resist  t 
the  good  spirits,  Papa," 
Belle  admonished,  per- 
suading her  husband, 
who  generally  eschewed 
such  rituals,  to  kneel  and 
join  her  at  the  Scriptures. 
Belle,  a  bit  severe  be- 
hind her  spectacles,  had 
"bundled  up"  and  left 
for  a  time  after  her  hus- 
band  killed  a  fourth  bull  snake  in  the 
kitchen.  A  devout  Seventh-Day  Adven- 1 
tist,  she  had  adopted  the  bleak  ascetism 
of  Ellen  G.  White,  who  likened  each  per- 
son's "vital  force"  to  a  bank  account  de- 
pleted by  every  withdrawal.  Fearful  of 
such  diminishment,  Belle  largely  ab-ji 
stained  from  conjugal  relations. 

After  feeding  his  stock  with  the  help 
of  his  English  bulldog,  Jumbo,  the  husky 
44-year-old  Steunenberg  sat  down  with 
the  children— Julian,  19,  on  Christmas 
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vacation  from  college;  Frances,  13;  Frank 
junior,  5;  and  eight-month-old  Edna,  an 
orphan  the  family  had  adopted  that 
year.  Their  hired  girl.  Rose  Flora, 
served  up  a  breakfast  of  wheat  cereal, 
stewed  fruit,  perhaps  an  unbuttered 
slice  of  oatmeal  bread. 

If  the  governor  had  allowed  his 
melancholy  to  infect  the  morning,  it 
would  have  been  out  of  character.  With 
his  children,  he  was  puckish  and  full  of 
sly  doggerel.  For  his  daughter  he  once 
composed:  "Frances  had  a  little  watch  / 
She  swallowed  it  one  day  /  Her  mother 
gave  her  castor  oil  /  To  help  her  pass 
the  time  away." 

Breakfast  was  followed  by  a  phone 


leaving  the  uncovered  brass  collar  button 
to  glint  like  a  gold  coin  at  his  throat.  One 
bemused  Wall  Streeter  remembered  him 
as  "a  rugged  giant  who  wore  a  bearskin 
coat  flapping  over  a  collarless  shirt." 

Bundled  a  bit  awkwardly,  the  governor 
set  off  down  Cleveland  Boulevard,  won- 
dering at  the  transformation  wrought  in 
scarcely  two  decades.  In  1887,  fresh 
from  the  black  loam  of  his  native  Iowa, 
he'd  been  dismayed  by  the  alkali 
desert.  He  wrote  to  his  father,  of  "land 
that  ...  is  'death'  on  shoe  leather." 

On  December  9,  1883-when  Cald- 
well was  only  canvas  tents  and  frame 
shacks  strewn  along  a  dusty  track,  the 
first    issue    of    the    Caldwell    Tribune 


houses— rustic,  rangy  dwellings  with  grace- 
ful porch  posts,  bits  of  colored  glass  in  i 
door  panels,  dormer  windows,  and  spa- 
cious  verandas,    for   summer   evenings 
amid  the  thrum  of  cicadas. 

The  turreted  Queen  Anne  mansion  of 
the  governor's  old  friend  John  C.  Rice,  a 
lantern -jawed  lawyer,  was  similar  to 
dwellings  rising  in  San  Francisco  and 
Chicago,  and  provided  no  fewer  than 
four  porches.  Like  the  Steunenberg  man- 
sion, it  was  an  outpost  of  gentility  in  a 
parvenu  neighborhood  that  was  home  to 
no  less  than  three  saloonkeepers:  Dan 
Brown,  who  ran  the  Caldwell  Club, 
where  he  kept  two  bear  cubs  chained  to 
a  telephone  pole;  Perry  Groves,  co-owner 
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MUSIC  IN 
THE  MAGIC  CITY 


call  from  A.  K.  Steunen- 
berg, one  of  the  gover- 
nor's five  brothers.  A.K. 
served  as  cashier  of  the 
Caldwell  Banking  and 
Trust  Company,  of  which 
Frank  was  president.  A 
business  associate,  he  said, 
wanted  to  meet  the  broth- 
ers. But  Frank  declined; 
he  wasn't  in  the  right 
frame  of  mind.  The  gover- 
nor's disinclination  to  do  business  that 
day  would  later  be  much  remarked  upon. 

Toward  noon,  young  Theodore  Bird, 
a  representative  of  the  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Company,  arrived  from  the 
capital  to  renew  the  governor's  $4,500 
life-insurance  policy,  which  expired  at 
year's  end,  barely  36  hours  hence.  Frank 
agreed  to  meet  him  later. 

Most  of  the  morning,  as  wind-driven 
snow  hissed,  the  governor  read  and 
wrote.  At  four  o'clock  he  put  on  his 
overc  la  slouch  hat,  avoiding  a 

tie:  some  said  the  aversion  came  from 
th,  when  he  was  too 
indigent  I  '    Woohickeys.  He 

just  butto-  around  his  neck. 
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The  Caldwell  Comet 

Band  in  1905  at  Seventh 

and  Main.  At  left  is  the 

Steunenbergs '  Caldwell 

Banking  and  Trust, 

with  its  offices  of 

polished  oak  wainscoting. 

At  right  is  the 

Saratoga  Hotel,  where 

blackjack,  faro,  and 

roulette  were  played  in 

the  rotunda. 


dubbed  it  the  Magic  City. 
Like  other  booster  papers 
across  the  West,  the  week- 
ly Tribune  "sometimes  rep- 
resented things  that  had 
not  yet  gone  through  the 
formality  of  taking  place." 
Now  Caldwell  was 
booming.  Over  five  years, 
it  had  added  electric  pow- 
er (the  generators  ran  dusk 
to  midnight),  two  phone 
companies,  a  waterworks.  Idaho's  first 
public  park,  a  county  fairgrounds,  flour 
mill,  creamery,  hotel,  and  several  dozen 
stores.  A  new  City  Hall  was  rising,  too. 

In  their  rampant  boosterism,  Cald- 
well's promoters  appealed  to  the  naked 
self-interest  of  settlers.  "The  spirit  of  the 
times,  which  we  called  the  spirit  of 
progress,"  wrote  Kansas  editor  William 
Allen  White,  "was  a  greedy  endeavor." 

I  s  dusk  gathered,  the  governor  slogged 

II  through  ankle-deep  snow  and  eyed 
/ 1  the  symbols  of  prosperity  surround- 
ing him.  Some  80  feet  in  breadth,  Cleve- 
land Boulevard  was  lined  for  two  miles 
with  western -Colonial  or  bungalow-style 


of  the  Palace,  which  touted  its  fresh  oys-  I 
ters  and  hot  tamales;  and  Rasmus  Chris-  J 
tenson,  whose  Board  of  Trade  saloon  of-  I 
fered  "clubrooms  and  pool  tables." 
Christenson  doubled  as  agent  for  Kel-  I 
logg's  Old  Bourbon,  one  of  the  West's  I 
most  popular  brands. 

Plunging  into  the  storm,  the  governor  J 
managed  to  keep  his  footing  on  the  1 
icy    boardwalk.    Cement    sidewalks  I 
were  still  rare  in  Caldwell,  and  in  sum-  I 
mer  the  powdery  dust  rose  in  choking  I 
billows.  The  municipal  sprinkler  wagon, 
with  its  driver  dozing  under  his  yellow 
umbrella,    dutifully    laid    down   a    fine 
spray  of  water  on  each  baking  street 
twice  a  day. 

Automobiles— "buzz  carts"  or  "devil 
wagons"— had  already  appeared  in  Cald- 
well, among  them  a  big  black  beauty  be- 
longing to  the  cashier  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank,  and  a  sporty  roadster  be- 
longing to  Walter  Sebree  of  the  power 
company.  But  the  roads  were  so  bad 
that  it  took  almost  three  hours  to  drive 
the  29  miles  from  Boise. 

If  the  town  still  battled  dust  and  mud, 

at      least      it      had    innrncn)   on    pagi    :69 
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continued  from  page  26;  beaten  back  the 
damned  desert.  Irrigation  had  turned  the 
landscape  from  ghostly  white  to  vivid 
green.  Alfalfa,  timothy,  clover,  sugar 
beets,  apples,  peaches,  and  pears  all 
flourished.  In  1890  alone,  Caldwell  had 
planted  more  than  4,000  trees:  sagebrush 
and  greasewood  gave  way  to  cotton- 
woods,  box  elders,  Lombardy  poplars 
and  catalpas,  black  willows  and  elms. 
Nobody  was  more  thrilled  than  Frank 
Steunenberg. 

On  a  train  trip  in  1904,  gazing  at  the 
dense  woodlands  of  southern  Indi- 
ana, he  had  written:  "I  never  tire 
of  looking  at  the  graceful  trees 
now  covering  an  adjacent  hill- 
side and  again  gracing  a  dis- 
tant   ridge    with    glory    and 
grandeur.  .  .  .  Oh,  the  happy 
days  of  my  boyhood  amid 
the  trees." 

I  weather  vane  in  the  shape 
il  of  a  great  Percheron  horse 
/ 1  stood  high  for  years  atop 
one  of  Caldwell's  stables.  It 
was  an  appropriate  symbol 
for  a  town  where  the  bou- 
quet of  fresh  manure  hov- 
ered like  the  morning  fogs 
that  clung  to  the  mud-slick 
roadways.    (Some    Cassan- 
dras  believed  that  the  practice   of 
kicking  piles  of  manure  directly  into  In- 
dian Creek  might  explain  the  raging  ty- 
phoid epidemic.) 

Livery  was  the  town's  principal  in- 
dustry: drummers  rented  rigs,  fancy 
buggies,  ladies'  landaus,  and  arabesque 
sleighs,  and  the  stables  harbored  vehi- 
cles from  hackney  coach  to  funeral 
hearse. 

Yet  when  people  said,  "I'm  going  to 
the  railroad,"  they  meant  Caldwell.  The 
iron  horse  had  made  the  town.  The 
Oregon  Short  Line  was  so  overbur- 
dened with  freight  and  traffic  that  some 
businessmen  thought  of  chipping  in  and 
hiring  a  man  "to  help  the  boys  at  the 
depot."  That  didn't  mean  the  Short 
Line  and  its  parent,  the  Union  Pacific, 
were  beloved  institutions.  Indeed,  the 
"railrogues"  were  Idahoans'  favorite  ob- 
jects of  derision.  Not  so  many  years  be- 
fore, Populists  had  orated  from  a  wag- 
on near  the  Odd  Fellows  Hall  in  the 
ight  of  a  great  bonfire  made  of  railroad 
ties  from  "the  great  monopoly  Union 
Pacific."  In  his  1901  polemic,  The  Octo- 
pus, muckraker  Frank  Norris  had  de- 
picted the  iron  horse  as  the  "galloping 
monster,  the  terror  of  steel  and  steam, 
with  its  single  eye,  Cyclopean." 


Merchants,  farmers,  and  mine  opera- 
tors alike  seethed  at  the  freight  rates- 
which  they  considered  extortionate— as 
well  as  at  the  railroads'  practice  of 
heavy  rebates  to  the  biggest  shippers, 
like  Standard  Oil  and  Armour,  which 
only  drove  rates  up  for  smaller  cus- 
tomers. 

Judge  Frank  J.  Smith  of  the  Seventh 
Judicial  District,  which  included  Cald- 
well, feared  that  the  railroads'  clout 
could  only  stir  deep  unrest  in  Canyon 


County.  "Conditions  in 
Idaho,"  he  warned  in  a 
press  interview,  "are  bad 
enough  to  make  anarchists 
of  nearly  everybody." 

Picking  his  way  through 
the  manure-pocked, 
new-fallen  snow,  the 
governor  hurried  past  C.  E.  Barnes's 
grocery,  and  signs  offering  candied  or- 
ange peel  and  raisins.  Reaching  Main 
Street,  he  spied  the  familiar  brick  press- 
room of  the  Tribune. 

The  future  governor  had  published  a 
small-town  Iowa  newspaper  before  A.K. 
bought  the  moribund  Tribune  and  sent 
for  help.  By  the  time  Frank  and  Belle 
arrived  in  Idaho  on  January  9,  1887, 
A.K.  had  published  his  first  issue.  "We 
are  here  for  the  money,"  he  wrote,  "be- 
cause this  country  is  going  to  go  boom 
and  we  want  to  boom  with  it." 

A.K.,  one  of  Caldwell's  45  randy 
bachelors,  launched  a  column  called  "The 
Marriage  Bureau,"  and  invited  ladies  to 
write  to  "any  name  which  may  tickle 
their  fancy."  One  addressed  bachelor 
Orville  Baker:  "What's  in  a  name?  It's  a 
man  I  want,  and  am  perfectly  willing  to 


look  over  any  minor  issues.  Do  you 
mean  biz?  If  so,  say  so  and  we'll  hitch. 
I'm  a  gushing  girl  of  35  very  short  sum- 
mers; your  age  is  immaterial.  .  .  .  Yours 
for  Business.  Gushing  Ann." 

When  Caldwell  opened  Idaho's  first 
athletic  club  in  1891,  its  40  members 
were  "young  and  full  of  blood."  ("They 
leaped  into  life  like  the  boys  they  still 
were,"  A.K.'s  daughter,  Bess,  recalled.) 
But  marriage  and  children  had  inspired 
creeping  respectability.  Just  days  before 
Christmas,  267  residents  had  prayed  for 
the  city  council  to  pass  an  ordi- 
nance closing  the  saloons  on  Sun- 
day. The  governor's  wife  and  his 
sister  Lizzie  were  charter  mem- 
bers of  their  Idaho  State 
Women's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union  chapter,  which 
held  receptions  at  the  Steu- 
nenberg residence. 

t  the  corner  of  Kimball 
and  Main,  the  governor 
turned  north  up  Main 
Street,  past  Ah  Kim's,  one 
of  the  four  Asian  restau- 
rants where  the  residents 
of  Caldwell   relished 
chop  sueys  and  egg  foo 
yungs. 

Children  bought  fire- 
crackers from  the  pig- 
tailed  Asian  who  ran  a 
laundry  on  Main  Street, 
and  women  purchased 
vegetables  from  wiz- 
ened China  Jim's  wag- 
on. But  people  weren't 
pleased  with  88-year-old 
Guy  Lee,  who  was  said 
to  be  running  an  opium 
den,  and  weren't  entirely  comfortable 
with  the  influx  of  Chinese  workers  to 
the  lower  end  of  town. 

Many  of  the  Chinese  were  former 
railroad  workers  now  digging  Canyon 
County's  irrigation  ditches.  Thousands 
of  "coolies"  had  been  brought  into  the 
Idaho  Territory  to  lay  track  for  the 
Union  Pacific.  By  1870  they  had  dis- 
persed to  the  mining  camps,  and  the  ter- 
ritory had  the  largest  concentration  of 
Chinese  in  the  trans-Mississippi  West 
outside  California. 

Tolerated  by  the  earliest  pioneers, 
they  were  not  welcomed  by  the  white 
miners.  By  1900  the  Chinese  foothold  in 
Idaho  had  shrunk  to  1,467.  In  1904, 
when  a  lone  Chinese  man  disembarked 
from  a  stagecoach  in  Twin  Falls,  180 
miles  down  the  Snake  River  from  Cald- 
well, a  citizens'  committee  gave  the 
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resome  Celestial'  the  best  meal 
the  town  afforded,  then  took  him  to  the 
terry  and  told  him  to  '"hit  the  breeze"  for 
Shoshone. 

Caldwell  wasn't  exactly  partial  to 
Jews,  Negroes,  Italians.  Indians,  or 
Basques  either.  The  one  Jewish  mer- 
chant—clothier Isidor  Mayer— was  some- 
thing of  a  curiosity.  One  Halloween  he 
found  his  shop  door  blocked  by  a  huge 
boulder. 

No  Negroes  lived  in  town  (in  1900.  a 
scant  293  could  be  found  in  the  entire 
state),  and  some  young  folk  had  never 
seen  one,  save  for  McKanlam's  Colored 
Vaudeville  troupe,  which  played  Isham's 
Opera  House  once  a  year. 

Caldwell's  opera  house  was  a  modest 
theater,  with  rows  of  benches  toward 
the  back,  lines  of  kitchen  chairs,  a 
few  proper  theater  seats  (35  cents  if  re- 
served in  advance),  and,  flanking  the 
stage,  boxes  draped  in  velour.  It  was  a 
regular  stop  for  vaudevillians.  blackface- 
minstrel  shows,  and  itinerant  culture  on 
the  Chautauqua  lecture  circuit,  as  well 
as  traveling  theatrical  companies.  On 
December  27.  the  place  had  been 
packed  for  the  Great  McEwan,  a  hypno- 
tist and  prestidigitator.  Two  other  recent 
visitors,  midgets  known  as  the  Lilliput- 
ian Sisters,  offered  Caldwell  an  "amus- 
ing, elevating  and  refining"  evening  of 
duets,  dialogues,  and  posings. 

The  governor  attended  the  theater 
every  chance  he  got.  A  passionate  fan  of 
the  dramatic  arts,  he  preferred  "those 
entertainments  that  pictured  the  lighter 
side  of  life."  and  that  drew  great  guf- 
faws from  his  substantial  belly. 

Across  the  street  from  Isham's.  the 
Caldwell  Banking  and  Trust  Company 
was  a  graceful  structure  erected  the 
previous  year  by  Frank  and  A.'K.  at  a 
cost  of  S20.000.  Seeking  something  dis- 
tinctive in  the  "commercial  style."  the 
Steunenbergs  had  turned  to  Idaho's 
pre-eminent  architects.  J.  E.  Tourtel- 
lotte  and  Company  of  Boise,  who  de- 
signed hallways  lined  with  polished  oak 
wainscoting.  Frank's  spacious  corner 
office  was  bathed  in  light  from  five 
arched  windows. 

Theodore  Bird,  the  agent  whom  the 
governor  had  agreed  to  meet  at  the 
bank,  represented  the  nation's  largest 

si     ince   company.   New   York    Life 

had   been    active    in    Idaho   for    four 

decad        laying  its  first  death  claim 

1895    it  had  estab- 
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If,  after  the  departure  of  the  insurance 
man.  Frank  Steunenberg  had  rested 
his  feet  on  the  big  oak  partners  desk— 
on  which  he  liked  to  whittle  with  a  fa- 
vorite penknife— and  gazed  out  his  wide 
windows,  he  could  have  reflected  on 
the  solvency  of  his  banking,  real-estate, 
and  commercial  enterprises.  Altogether. 
the  governor  was  worth  more  than 
S55.000-equivalent  to  around  5325,000 
in  1997  dollars.  It  was  an  impressive  fig- 
ure for  a  man  who  had  come  west  18 
years  before  with  only  a  few  hundred 
dollars,  and  who  earned  only  S3.000  a 
year  during  his  four  years  as  governor. 

Yet  prosperity  hadn't  brought  him 
peace  of  mind.  The  sepia  photographs 
and  other  memorabilia  of  his  guberna- 
torial vears  that  covered  his  office  walls 


enth  Avenue,  he  approached  the  pale- 
cream  facade  of  the  Saratoga  Hotel, 
built  in  the  French-chateau  style  with  a 
mansard  roof,  corner  turrets,  a  Palladi- 
an  window,  and  bay  windows.  From  its 
arched  doorway,  a  broad  corridor  led  to 
a  rotunda,  where  tables  provided  black- 
jack, faro,  and  roulette. 

Just  before  six  every  Saturday  the  gov- 
ernor crossed  the  Saratoga's  threshold  to 
pick  a  Tribune  from  the  stack  of  papers 
on  the  gift-shop  counter.  Press  time  was 
five  p.m.,  so  the  copies  were  barely  an 
hour  old.  How  he  loved  their  inky  smell. 

Sinking  into  a  creaking  leather  chair 
by  the  hearth  in  the  Saratoga  barroom, 
Caldwell's  first  citizen  may  have  or- 
dered a  cup  of  the  hotel's  mulled  cider— 
strictly  nonalcoholic— to  dispel  the  bliz- 


The  Caldwell  Club  had  bear  cubs;  the  Palace 

touted  its  oysters  and  hot  tamales;  at  the  Board  of  Trade, 

Kellogg's  Old  Bourbon  was  favored. 


never  failed  to  stir  a  sense  of  loss,  even 
bereavement. 

Frank,  a  Democrat  from  a  Republi- 
can family,  couldn't  escape  the  feeling 
that  high  office  had  been  snatched  away 
from  him  unjustly,  that  he'd  been 
blamed  unfairly  for  mishandling  labor 
unrest  in  the  state's  northern  panhandle. 

He  dreamed  of  running  for  the  Senate, 
and  his  frequent  trips  around  the  state,  to 
his  sheep  ranches,  banks,  and  irrigation 
projects,  were  convenient  excuses  to  get 
back  in  touch  with  his  supporters.  On  a 
recent  election  day.  when  talking  of  poli- 
tics, Steunenberg  had  exclaimed:  "Oh,  I 
love  it!  It's  a  great  game,  and  I  would 
rather  play  than  do  anything." 

As  the  governor  left  his  office  at 
about  five  o'clock,  he  paused  in  the 
blowing  snow  to  cast  a  proprietary 
glance  at  his  family's  latest  venture:  the 
half-sunk  foundation  of  a  matching  of- 
fice building,  to  be  called  the  Steunen- 
berg Block,  which  would  soon  rise  be- 
side the  bank.  Three  broad-shouldered 
emporiums  would  elbow  one  another  at 
street  level,  with  offices  on  the  floor 
above.  The  name  Steunenberg  would  be 
carved  in  a  rectangular  stone  above  the 
second-story  windows.  The  governor 
could  be  pardoned  if  he  relished  the  no- 
tion of  future  generations  seeing  his 
name  chiseled  there  in  stone,  impervious 
to  wind,  storm,  and  the  passage  of  time. 

As  Frank  Steunenberg  crossed  Sev- 


zard's  chill.  Then,  with  a  flush  of  satis- 
faction, he  skimmed  the  week's  news. 

At  six  p.m.  he  set  off  through  the  dark- 
ening evening  toward  his  own  glowing 
hearth.  As  usual,  he  attracted  his  fair  f 
share  of  attention  as  he  moved  past  the 
store  windows  still  decked  with  illuminat- 
ed balls,  red  and  green  crepe  paper,  and 
heaps  of  pine  boughs.  One  amiable  com- 1 
mentator  once  dubbed  him  "a  fit  subject 
for  a  portrait  by  Rembrandt."  Another 
thought  he  had  "the  face  of  a  Roman  t. 
senator,"  not  that  of  Marcus  Antonius,  •. 
but  rather  the  slightly  cockeyed  visage 
of  Popillius  Laenas.  A  friend  fondly  re- 
marked. "He  didn't  have  so  many  pecu- 
liarities, but  those  he  did  have,  he  hugged » 
very  close." 

Entering  16th  Avenue,  the  governor 
saw  warm  light  filtering  through  thei 
lace  curtains  of  his  living  room, 
where,  minutes  before.  Belle  and  two 
of  the  younger  children  had  knelt  for' 
evening  prayers. 

He  reached  down  and  pulled  the 
wooden  slide  that  opened  the  gate  lead- 
ing to  his  side  door.  As  he  turned  to 
close  it,  an  explosion  split  the  evening 
calm,  demolishing  the  gate,  the  eight- 
inch-thick  gatepost,  and  the  nearby 
fencing,  and  splintering  yards  of  board 
walk.  The  governor  was  hurled  10  feet 
into  his  yard. 

Thirteen -year-old    Frances,    glancing 
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»ta1  [3  al  Haymarket  Square  in  Chica- 
go in  1886,  where  a  bomb  had  been 
thrown  into  the  ranks  of  policemen 
dispersing  a  workers'  rally.  The  event 
became  a  symbol  of  the  chaos  lurking 
beneath  the  era's  gilded  crust. 

The  end  of  1905  and  start  of  1906 
was  an  especially  nervous  time.  The 
memory  of  the  assassination  of  President 
William  McKinley  re- 
mained vivid.  Five  days 
after  Steunenberg's  as- 
sassination, Mrs.  Mi- 
nor Morris— the  50- 
year-old  sister  of  an 
Ohio  congressman- 
was  seized  roughly, 
when  she  demanded  to 
see  President  Roosevelt 
about  her  husband's 
dismissal  from  the 
Army  Medical  Muse- 
um. Secret  Service 
men  had  ripped  her 
organdy  dress.  Mrs. 
Morris— whom  a  White 
House  memorandum 
described  as  "a  woman 
of  generous  build"- 
kicked  and  tried  to  bite  the  officers,  and 
screamed,  "Do  you  know  who  I  am?  I 
am  an  authoress  and  a  highborn  lady!" 

II 

"I  didn  't  believe  one  man 
should  have  so  much  service  and 
another  man  should  have  none. " 

—Leon  Czolgosz,  after  murdering 
President  William  McKinley. 

Floundering  through  snowdrifts  toward 
his  brother's  deathbed,  Will  Steunenberg 
had  thought.  It's  the  Coeur  d'Alenes! 
Within  hours  of  Steunenberg's  death. 
Governor  Frank  Gooding  reached  the 
same  conclusion.  Their  simultaneous  con- 
vergence on  these  "troubles"  reflected  the 
strange  power  of  those  remote  episodes. 
The  mineral  riches  buried  beneath 
the  ragged  peaks  and  sculpted  valleys  of 
the  northern-Idaho  panhandle  had  re- 
mained hidden  until  August  1883,  when 
Andrew  Prichard  and  his  grizzled  part- 
ner, Bill  Keeler,  strode  to  the  bar  of  a 
Spokane  Falls  saloon,  their  buckskin 
pouches  bulging  with  four  pounds  of 
nuggets  and  flakes.  Two  hundred 
men  surged  around  the  pair,  pressing 
for  details  of  the  find,  which  had  oc- 
curred      n     is      II    tributary    to 

For!;  Coeui  d'Alene  Riv- 

d  the  start 

gold  rush. 

<t  by  the 


time  the  spring  sun  and  warm  chinook 
winds  filtered  through  the  pine  and  larch 
forest,  it  was  clear  that  most  of  the  good 
diggings  had  already  been  snapped  up. 

In  early  1884,  swarms  of  the  now  re- 
sentful prospectors  raced  to  sample  the 
swift  creeks  emptying  into  the  South 
Fork.  They  found  not  gold  but  a  black 
substance  called  galena,  or  sulfide  of 


lead,  which  was  of- 
ten mixed  with  zinc  and 
silver.  A  few  soon  rec- 
ognized its  value,  but 
knew  that  the  impure 
veins  of  galena  couldn't 
be  exploited  without 
capital,  technology,  and 
operations  beyond  the 
means  of  small  compa- 
nies. Into  this  vacuum 
moved  heavily  capitalized  corporations 
with  stockholders  such  as  Andrew  Mel- 
lon and  John  D.  Rockefeller. 

The  hopeful  prospectors  were  trans- 
formed into  laborers  with  no  hopes  be- 
yond survival. 

"View  their  work!"  wrote  Eliot  Lord 
of  Nevada's  Comstock  mine  workers. 
"Descending  from  the  surface  in  shaft- 
cages,  they  enter  narrow  galleries  where 
the  air  is  scarcely  respirable.  The  stenches 
of  decaying  vegetable  matter,  hot  foul  wa- 
ter and  human  excretions  intensify  the  ef- 
fects of  the  heat.  The  men  throw  off 
their  clothes.  .  .  .  Only  a  light  breech- 
cloth  covers  their  hips,  and  thick  soled 
shoes  protect  their  feet  from  the  scorch- 
ing rocks  and  steaming  rills  of  water." 

y  the  1860s,  prompted  by  these  diffi- 
cult conditions,  hard-rock  miners  in 
Nevada  and  California  began  to  or- 
ganize workingmen's  associations.  Unions 
■  I  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  much  later. 


In  1887,  workers  at  the  Bunker  Hill 
and  Sullivan  mine  formed  the  Wardner 
Miners  Union,  which  was  followed  by 
similar  units  at  the  Gem,  Burke,  and 
Mullan  mines.  On  New  Year's  Day  of 
1891,  the  four  unions  formed  the  Min- 
ers Union  of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes. 

Seven  weeks  later,  13  mineowners 
founded  an  organization  known  as  the 
Mineowners  Associa- 
tion (moa).  By  year's 
end,  spurred  by  a  de- 
cision of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  and  Union 
Pacific  Railroads  to 
raise  their  rates  for 
ores  shipped  to 
Omaha  and  Denver 
smelters,  the  mine- 
owners  shut  down  all 
mines  under  their 
control.  Two  thou- 
sand miners  were  out 
of  work. 

Though  the  rail- 
roads restored  the  I 
old  rates  on  March 
15,  the  mineowners 
remained  determined 
to  reduce  wages,  at  least  forr, 
unskilled  car  men  and  shov- 
elers.  When  the  unionized 
miners  struck,  the  owners 
locked  them  out,  attempting 
to  break  the  union.  By  j 
June,  800  non-union  miners 
had  arrived,  allowing  some 
mines  to  resume  operations. 
Then,  in  early  July,  mem- 
bers of  the  Gem  union  dis- 
covered that  one  of  its  most  trusted  men, 
Charles  Siringo,  was  an  undercover  em- 
ployee of  the  Pinkerton  National  Detec- 
tive Agency,  one  of  the  huge  companies 
which  played  a  major  role  in  law  enforce- 
ment before  the  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments developed  investigative  capacities. 
The  Pinkertons  had  become  known  asi 
protectors— some  said  private  police— of' 
industry  and  often  intervened  in  strikes. 

In  September  1891,  as  tensions  built  in1 
the  Coeur  d'Alenes.  the  mine  owners 
asked  the  Pinkertons  to  send  an  operative 
to  infiltrate  the  union.  The  agency  sent 
Siringo,  a  44-year-old  "cowboy  detec 
tive"  from  southeast  Texas.  As  a  young 
man  he'd  run  a  combination  cigar  store, 
ice-cream  parlor,  and  oyster  bar  in  Cak 
well,  Kansas.  A  phrenologist  who  ran  his 
hand  through  Siringo's  hair  declared, 
"This  is  a  fine  head  for  a  newspaper  edi- 
tor, stock-raiser,  or  detective." 
Siringo  chose  the  latter. 
By  Saturday,  July  9,  1892,  Gem's  sin- 
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i  :et  was  surging  with  angry  union 
members  brandishing  rifles.  Siringo  was 
in  hiding.  At  five  a.m.  on  July  12,  union- 
ists in  the  hills  above  the  Gem's  neigh- 
boring Helena-Frisco  mine  began  to  ex- 
change gunfire  with  non-union  men  be- 
hind the  scab  forts  at  the  old  four-story 
mill.  At  around  nine,  a  charge  of  dyna- 
mite came  hurtling  down  the  penstock 
and  the  mill  blew,  killing  one  non-union 
worker.  Some  60  scabs  marched  out  un- 
der a  white  flag  and  were  held  prisoner 
in  the  union  hall.  At  Gem,  the  gunfire 
killed  a  guard,  a  non-union  worker,  and 
three  union  men.  Ultimately,  70  non- 
union men  surrendered. 

Barely  48  hours  later,  Norman  B. 
Willey,  Idaho's  Republican  governor, 
ordered  in  six  companies  of  Idaho's  Na- 
tional Guard  and  asked  President  Ben- 
jamin Harrison  for  federal  troops. 

Beginning  on  July  15,  the  troops  ar- 
rested some  600  union  miners  and  sym- 
pathizers, placing  them  in  "bull  pens," 
wooden  warehouses  surrounded  by  14- 
foot  stockade  fences.  For  two  months, 
the  prisoners  languished  without  hear- 
ings or  formal  charges.  By  September, 
most  were  released,  but  charges  were 
brought  against  dozens  of  union  leaders, 
with  Siringo  as  principal  witness. 

As  edited  by  A.  K.  and  Frank  Steun- 
enberg,  the  Caldwell  Tribune's  commen- 
tary on  the  Coeur  d'Alene  events  was 
extremely  cautious.  As  a  Democrat, 
Frank  Steunenberg  might  have  assailed 
the  pro-owner  Republican  governor.  As 
a  former  union  typographer,  he  might 
have  rallied  to  support  embattled  labor. 

He  did  neither. 

I  s  the  1896  campaign  began,  few  Ida- 
il  hoans  envisioned  Steunenberg,  the 
1 1  mild-mannered  country  editor,  as 
governor.  But  in  that  year's  presidential 
race,  a  Democratic  Populist  had  risen 
from  the  Nebraska  plains.  At  that  July's 
Democratic  convention,  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan  mesmerized  delegates  with 
a  fervent  declaration:  "You  shall  not 
crucify  mankind  upon  a  cross  of  gold," 
he  thundered. 

Sicunenberg's  supporters  seized  on 
his  youth  and  midweslern  birthplace  to 
align  him  with  Bryan  in  the  minds  of 
voters.  With  the  support  of  Democrats, 
Populists,  some  Republicans,  and  organ- 
ized  labor,   Steunen  feated   the 
G.O.P.'s    David    H.    Budlong    by    the 
largest  margin  ever  received  by  an  Idaho 
governor.  Bryan  swept  Idaho,  I 
nation  to  William  McKinley.    A 
unenberg  as  governor,  the  Populist 
the  miners'  unions  grew  more  confident. 


On  April  17,  1897,  the  Populist  com- 
missioners of  Shoshone  County  wrote 
Steunenberg,  asking  him  to  disband  two 
National  Guard  units  widely  perceived 
as  the  Bunker  Hill  Mining  Company's 
private  army.  But  after  a  non-union 
foreman  of  the  Helena-Frisco  mine  was 
marched  through  the  streets  of  Gem 
and  fatally  shot,  Steunenberg  declined, 
shattering  the  electoral  alliance  that  had 
put  him  in  office.  In  the  election  of 
1898,  the  Populists  detached  themselves 
from  the  Steunenberg  Democrats.  The 
governor  triumphed  by  a  much  narrow- 
er margin  than  before. 

Along  Canyon  Creek,  most  mine- 
owners  gradually  accommodated  them- 
selves to  the  Populists  and  the  union, 
hiring  union  workers  and  paying  all  un- 


mines  and  mills,  nearly  a  thousand  men 
were  jammed  aboard. 

Disembarking  at  Kellogg,  many  men 
sought  "liquid  courage"  while  others 
piled  the  dynamite  into  a  five-foot  pyra- 
mid in  the  street.  Shortly  thereafter,  a 
group  turned  toward  the  Bunker  Hill 
concentrator— one  of  the  world's  larg- 
est—which had  cost  the  company  some 
$250,000. 

About  a  half-mile  from  the  concen- 
trator, this  forward  party  halted.  Rifle- 
men fired  toward  the  concentrator,  and 
a  28-year-old  union  man  was  killed  by 
his  own  colleagues.  A  non-union  worker 
was  shot  in  the  hip  and  died  a  few  days 
later.  Another  prisoner,  a  Bunker  Hill 
company  stenographer,  was  slightly 
wounded. 


The  killing  of  Steunenberg  was  the  first  successful 

use  of  dynamite-associated  with  anarchism 

and  industrial  warfare— in  an  American  assassination. 


derground  workers  the  union  wage  of 
$3.50  a  day.  But  the  Bunker  Hill  and 
Sullivan  Company  flatly  refused  to  hire 
known  union  men. 

By  April  1899,  the  miners'  union  con- 
cluded that  the  time  had  come  to  con- 
front Bunker  Hill.  On  April  26,  some 
150  unionists,  many  armed,  forced 
workers  away  from  the  mine. 

Early  on  April  29,  the  Northern  Pacif- 
ic's "down  train"  was  about  to  make 
its  seven -mile  morning  run  when  the 
engineer  and  conductor  noted  250  min- 
ers, masked  or  armed  with  rifles,  climb- 
ing aboard.  A  mile  down  the  track,  in 
the  mining  camp  of  Mace,  a  hundred 
more  miners  got  on.  The  masked  men 
ordered  a  stop  at  the  powder  house  of 
the  Helena-Frisco  mine,  where  workers 
loaded  80  wooden  boxes,  each  contain- 
ing 50  pounds  of  dynamite. 

At  Gem,  another  150  to  200  miners 
armed  with  rifles  joined  their  col- 
leagues. 

At  Wallace,  the  station  platform 
seethed  with  200  more  armed  miners. 
The  masked  men  in  the  cab  ordered  the 
engineer  to  head  for  Wardner,  12  miles 
west.  A  mile  from  there,  several  hun- 
dred men  from  the  Bunker  Hill  and 
Last  Chance  mines  managed  to  squeeze 
aboard.  When  the  "Dynamite  Express" 
pulled  into  the  Kellogg  depot,  which 
I   as   the   railhead  for  Wardner's 


Sixty  boxes  of  dynamite  were  placed 
at  three  locations  beneath  the  concen- 
trator. At  2:35,  the  union  men  lit  the 
fuses.  In  a  few  seconds  three  consecu- 
tive blasts  reduced  the  concentrator  to  i 
splintered  wood  and  billows  of  dust. 
The  Bunker  Hill  office,  and  all  its  rec- . 
ords,  were  also  destroyed. 

In  bed  with  a  severe  case  of  the  grippe 
at    Boise's    St.    Alphonsus    Hospital, 
Frank  Steunenberg  was  unable  to  at- 1 
tend  to  state  business.  But  against  his  t 
doctors'  advice,  he  hurried  to  his  office, 
and  met  with  his  war  cabinet.  With  all 
500  members  of  the  Idaho  National 
Guard  currently  on  duty  in  the  Philip- n 
pines,  Steunenberg  had  no  troops.  Heli 
wired  President  McKinley,  asking  him' 
to  call  in  U.S.  military  forces. 

The  president  had,  by  the  evening  of  | 
the  29th,  delegated  the  matter  to  thet 
War  Department,  where  Assistant  Secre- 
tary George  D.  Meiklejohn  was  tem-i 
porarily  in  charge.  McKinley,  relentlessly ' 
political,  avoided  situations  that  might 
damage  his  reputation.  The  president, 
wrote  William  Allen  White,  "walked 
among  men  a  bronze  statue,  for  thirty 
years  determinedly  looking  for  his  ped- 
estal." 

Adjutant  General  Henry  C.  Corbin 
chose  the  operation's  commander.  Briga- 
dier General  Henry  Clay  Merriam.  Hasti- 
ly assembling  his  field  kit,  Merriam  and 
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a  young  aide-de-camp  set  out  for  Boise 
on  May  2. 

In  the  general's  mind  his  dismounted 
cavalry  of  65  troopers  was  only  a  sup- 
plement to  the  force  on  which  he  count- 
ed to  restore  order:  the  Twenty-Fourth 
Infantry  Regiment. 

The  Twenty-Fourth  was  widely  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  best  of  the  17,000 
troops  in  the  continental  U.S.  But  it  was 
also  one  of  the  army's  four  regiments  of 
"colored"  troops  led  by  white  officers. 
Merriam  may  have  summoned  these 
troops  to  ensure  that  his  men  wouldn't 
bond  with  the  white  rioters. 

Reaching  the  Kellogg  depot  at  noon 
on  May  4,  Merriam  was  delighted  to 
find  a  contingent  of  the  Twenty-Fourth. 
Also  on  the  platform  was  Steunenberg's 
newly  appointed  personal  representative 
in  the  Coeur  d'Alenes,  Bartlett  Sinclair, 
the  state  auditor.  He  had  been  given  au- 
thority to  use  all  means  necessary  to 
suppress  noting  and  punish  the  guilty. 
On  May  1,  Sinclair  had  gone  to  Ward- 
ner  to  supervise  the  first  round  of  ar- 
rests by  state  deputies. 

«n  May  4,  Sinclair  organized  a  more 
ambitious   venture    into    the    Burke 
mining  camp,  where  the  Dynamite 
Express  had  been  hijacked. 

To  Sinclair  it  was  clear  that  the  entire 
community  of  Burke  "had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  crime"  of  April  29,  so  "the 


entire  community,  or  the  male  por 
tion  of  it,  ought  to  be  arrested." 

Conner  Malott  of  the 
Spokane  Spokesman-Re- 
view, who  witnessed  the 
events,  wrote,  "It  was 
one  of  the  most  re- 
markable arrests  ever 
made  in  any  country. 
The  captors  recognized 
neither  class  nor  occu- 
pation." They  searched 
every  house,  and  if 
nobody  answered  their 
thumps,  they  broke 
down  the  door.  As  Sin- 
clair had  ordered,  they 
arrested  every  male: 
miners,  bartenders,  a 
doctor,  a  preacher,  even  the  postmaster 
and  school  superintendent. 

After  a  transfer  by  train  to  Wardner, 
about  10  p.m.,  the  243  men  were  herded 
into  an  old  barn,  120  feet  long  by  40 
feet  wide,  where  prisoners  from  Kel- 
logg and  Wardner  were  already  de- 
tained. The  frame  structure  came  to  be 
known  as  the  old  bull  pen.  Sinclair  later 
conceded  that  the  men  held  there,  most 
of  whom  had  been  snatched  from  their 
homes  and  workplaces  without  so  much 
as  a  blanket,  suffered  from  the  cold. 

Ultimately,  -he  prisoners'  ranks  would 

1,000,  the  number  aboard  the 

Dynamite  On  May  9,  carpen- 
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ters  and  reluctant  prison- 
ers set  to  work  with  raw 
pine  boards  on  a  new  bull 
pen,  which,  for  extra  secu- 
rity, was  surrounded  by  a 
six-foot  barbed-wire  fence 
patrolled  by  Winchester- 
toting  soldiers.  Conditions 
were  primitive.  Three  in- 
mates died.  Accused  of 
aiding  and  abetting  the 
miners,  the  county's  Pop- 
ulist commissioners  were 
confined  for  days  in  the  tiny  guard- 
house with  only  a  scattering  of  hay  on 
which  to  sleep. 

Sinclair  installed  county  coroner  Hugh 
France,  a  pugnacious  hard-liner,  as 
the  new  sheriff.  France  summed  up 
his  duties  tersely:  "The  disease,"  he  not- 
ed, "needs  radical  treatment." 

The  day  he  had  arrived  in  Wardner, 
Merriam  telegraphed  Washington:  "In- 
dications are  most  leaders  of  mob  have 
escaped,"  he  reported,  "going  east  or 
west  into  Montana  and  Washington; 
others  hidden  in  the  mountains." 

With  Sinclair  and  Steunenberg  press- 
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n  vigorous  efforts  to  capture  these 
men,  Merriam  authorized  a  bold  strike 
into  Montana  and  chose  as  its  leader 
Captain  Henry  G.  Lyon,  a  seasoned  vet- 
eran of  riot  duty. 

His  65  black  soldiers  entrained  for 
Missoula,  where  they  arrested  a  report- 
ed ringleader  named  Eric  Anderson, 
and  later  captured  another  suspect.  At 
Thompson  Falls,  they  made  three  more 
arrests. 

But  Montana  officials  wouldn't  coop- 
erate and  attempted  to  free  Lyon's  pris- 
oners through  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
Finally,  on  May  10— after  intercession 
from  Idaho,  Lyon  received  a  telegram 
from  Governor  Robert  B.  Smith,  saying 
Montana  "would  not  interpose  any  ob- 
jection to  removing  prisoners  to  Idaho 
without  requisition  papers."  Lyon  turned 
10  prisoners  over  at  Wardner.  One  was 
a  Montana  resident  with  no  connection 
to  the  Wardner  events. 

The  legal  deficiencies  of  the  Mon- 
tana raid  were  deep:  a  deputy  of  one 
state  had  no  power  to  arrest  citizens  in 
another  without  authorization  from 
that  state.  Moreover,  it  was  by  no 
means  clear  that  Governor  Smith  was 
actually  legally  empowered  to  waive 
formal  extradition  proceedings.  Alto- 
gether, Lyon's  raid  seemed  "a  gross  vi- 
olation of  the  law,"  as  later  charged  by 
congressional  Democrats. 

The  slightly  recovered  Steunenberg 
met  in  Spokane  on  May  12  with  11 
of  the  district's  leading  mineowners. 
For  four  nights  he  was  a  guest  of 
Charles  Sweeny,  an  owner  of  the  Em- 
pire State  Mine.  To  a  Statesman  re- 
porter, Steunenberg  claimed  he  was  de- 
termined to  "totally  eradicate  from  this 
community  a  class  of  criminals  who 
have  for  years  been  committing  murders 
and  other  crimes  in  open  violation  of 
the  law."  He  claimed  that  "the  Coeur 
d'Alene  labor  organizations  have  been, 
and  are  now,  controlled  by  desperate 
men"  who'd  imposed  a  "reign  of  terror." 
As  descriptions  of  the  bull  pen  and 
its  deprivations  filtered  out,  unions  and 
other  labor  sympathizers  raised  hell. 
On  May  14,  New  York's  Central  Feder- 
ation Labor  Union  protested  General 
Merriam's  "unwarranted  f  mili- 
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Public  charges  of  such  an  incendiary 
nature  prompted  second  thoughts  by 
the  bronze  statue  in  the  Oval  office. 
Returning  to  Denver,  Merriam  found  a 
telegram  from  the  secretary  of  war  order- 
ing him  to  tell  his  successor  at  Wardner 
"that  he  is  to  use  the  United  States 
troops  to  aid  the  state  authorities  simply 
to  suppress  rioting  and  to  maintain  peace 
and  order."  Alger  emphasized  that  these 
had  been  Merriam's  original  instructions. 

With  pressure  building,  the  bull  pen's 
inmates  were  being  released  in  large 
numbers.  Ultimately,  only  13  men  were 
tried  in  federal  district  court  on  a  mi- 
nor charge— interfering  with  the  United 
States  mails— based  on  evidence  that  the 
mail  carried  by  the  hijacked  train  had 
been  delayed  for  24  hours.  Ten  defen- 
dants were  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
20  to  22  months  in  San  Quentin. 

These  convictions  scarcely  satisfied 
Steunenberg,  who  still  insisted  that  mur- 
der charges  should  be  brought  against 
some  of  the  April  "rioters."  By  midsum- 
mer, a  state  grand  jury  had  indicted 
nine  men  for  murder,  arson,  conspiracy, 
or  some  combination  of  the  three.  Most 
were  ordinary  unionists.  James  Hawley, 
one  of  the  prosecutors,  said  later  that 
the  state  wanted  to  try  someone  of  high 
standing  to  demonstrate  that  "the  law 
could  reach  anyone." 

Ultimately  chosen  was  Paul  Corco- 


d'Alene  furor.  The  War  Department  sent 
out  a  statement  noting  that  "the  presence 
of  troops  in  Shoshone  County,  Idaho,  is 
due  to  the  request  of  the  Governor  of  j 
that  State.  .  .  .  The  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States  required  the  Presi- 
dent to  comply  with  this  requisition." 

On  September  28,  the  new  secretary 
of  war,  Elihu  Root,  wrote  Steunenberg, 
seeking  once  more  to  disassociate  Mc- 
Kinley  and  the  army  from  the  troubles 
in  Idaho.  The  secretary  said  he  was' 
"much  disinclined"  to  have  U.S.  troops 
detain  citizens  "who  have  remained  so 
long  without  being  tried." 

Steunenberg  urged  the  administration 
to  maintain  the  troops  but  gave  the) 
president  the  assurance  he'd  sought: 
"The  State  of  Idaho  is  responsible  for  all 
that  has  been  done  in  Shoshone  County, 
relative  to  [the]  call  for  troops,  and  the ; 
arrest,  detention  and  care  of  prisoners." 
Root  declared  later  that  the  governor 
was  "one  of  the  strong  men  of  the  coun- 
try." Although  this  was  widely  publi- 
cized, it  did  not  dilute  resentment  to- 1 
ward  Steunenberg,  who  was  seen  as  a 
turncoat,  a  man  who  sold  out  his  one- 
time supporters.  Samuel  Gompers,  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor, noted  that  Steunenberg  had  been  I 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Typographi- 
cal Union,  adding  that  noble  causes  can  i 


In  early  July  1892,  the  Gem  union  discovered 

that  one  of  its  most  trusted  members  was  an  undercover  s 

employee  of  the  Pinkerton  Detective  Agency. 


ran,  the  34-year-old  financial  secretary 
of  the  Burke  Miners  Union.  The  state 
had  no  evidence  that  he  had  wielded  the 
rifle  that  killed  the  non-union  worker, 
or  that  he  had  even  been  present  at  the 
scene  of  the  crime.  The  state,  however, 
did  produce  witnesses  who  had  seen 
him  riding  atop  the  Dynamite  Express. 

The  father  of  three  and  a  highly  re- 
spected member  of  the  Burke  communi- 
ty, Corcoran  went  on  trial  on  July  10. 
The  decisive  stroke  came  when  prosecu- 
tion co-counsel  William  E.  Borah,  at  risk 
lo  life  and  limb,  re-enacted  Corcoran's 
putative  ride  atop  the  boxcar,  grasping  a 
in  one  hand  as  the  train  raced  down 
'  30  miles  per  hour.  On  July 
Con    1,1  got  17  years  of  hard  labor. 
;g  an  election  in  1900,  McKinley 
grew  increasing;-,  •  '^sitive  to  the  Coeur 


engender  ignoble  acts.  "Our  revolution- 
ary war  .  .  .  had  its  Benedict  Arnold,"! 
he  said.  That  organized  labor  should 
have  a  Steunenberg  "may  be  cause  for< 
chagrin  but  not  for  dismay." 

With  the  1900  presidential  race  heat- 1 
ing  up,  the  furor  became  politicized. 
In  December  1899,  Congressman  John 
Lentz,  a  partisan  Ohio  Democrat,  de- 
manded an  investigation  of  charges  that 
Merriam  had  imprisoned  hundreds  of 
United  States  citizens  "under  the  most 
brutal  and  tyrannical  conditions"  and 
had  otherwise  violated  the  rights  of  Ida- 
hoans.  The  Committee  on  Military  Af- 
fairs convened  in  Washington  early  in 
the  New  Year  to  hear  testimony  from 
the  miners  and  many  others. 

Merriam  spent  four  days  at  the  wit- 
ness table,  but  the  governor  got  an  an- 
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rustic  eight-day  grilling. 
Representative  Lenlz  vented 
his  fury.  "You  do  go  breaking 
into  the  houses  of  innocent 
men  and  women,  through  sol- 
diers, do  you  not?"  he  asked. 

"I  refuse  to  reply  to  such  a 
question  as  that,"  said  Steu- 
nenberg.  "It's  an  insult." 

But  he  never  dodged  blame. 
"I  assume  responsibility,"  he 
said,  "for  every  arrest  made 
in  Shoshone  County.  ...  I 
acted  according  to  my  ... 
conscience  and  desire  to  bring 
order  out  of  chaos." 

In  mid-March  1900, 
Steunenberg  encoun- 
tered F.  B.  Schermer- 
horn,  a  friend  from 
the  Iowa  Agricultural 
College.  Remarking,  in 
melancholy  tones,  that 
this  might  be  their  last 
meeting,  he  produced 
a  well-thumbed  stack 
of  letters  threatening 
his  life.  "He  knew  that 
he  was  a  marked  man,"  Schermerhorn 
recalled,  "and  that  it  was  only  a  question 
of  time  as  to  when  the  Federation  would 
get  him." 

Ill 


Above:  Hurry  urcnara.  anas 

Thomas  Hogan,  had  hands  "as  soft 

and  while  as  a  woman 's. " 

He  would  reveal  the  harsh  truth 

behind  the  Steunenberg  murder  to 

James  McParland  of  the  Pinkertons. 

right.  Tlie  detective  walked  with  a 

gold-headed  cane;  his  heel  had  been 

amputated  after  frostbite. 


"When  a  detective  dies,  he  goes  so  low 
that  he  has  to  climb  a  ladder  to  gel  into 
Hell.  .  .  .  When  his  Satanic  Majesty  sees 
him  coming,  he  says  to  his  imps.  "Let 
him  start  a  Hell  of  his  own.  We  don't 
want  him  in  here,  starting  trouble." 

"Big  Bill"  Haywood 

After  the  inconclusive  questioning  of  sev- 
eral suspects,  the  attention  of  those  in- 
vestigating the  murder  of  Frank  Steu- 
nenberg was  drawn  to  a  man  who  had 
been  in  Caldwell  on  and  off  since  Sep- 
tember. On  December  13  he'd  signed  the 
register  at  the  Saratoga  as  "Thomas 
Hogan"  of  Denver.  Dressed  in  a  dark 
three-piece  suit  and  a  bowler  hat,  evi- 
dently "well  supplied  with  money,"  he 
■1  to  be  an  itinerant  sheep  dealer. 
Oi  a  gambler.  Other  times  he  seemed  in- 
terested in  real  estate.  He  was  known  to 
slf  late  in  the  forenoon-a  mark 
;ai  m  in  Caldwi 
Mo  tim    he  lounged  around 

.  Decv- 

I 


seemed  nervous  dur- 
ing Christmas  week. 
In  a  talk  with  Wood 
about  Steunenberg 
after  the  explosion, 
Hogan  said  that 
when  the  governor 
left  office  he'd  got  a 
"big  wad"  from 
northern -Idaho 
mineowners. 

Before  the  mur- 
der, Hogan  had  been 

in  the  Saratoga's  cardroom  kibitzing  a 
game  of  solo  whist.  He  left  briefly,  but 
returned  three  minutes  after  the  murder. 
(A  detective  later  found  that  it  took  two 
minutes  and  56  seconds  to  go  from 
Steunenberg's  gate  to  the  Saratoga.) 
Half  an  hour  after  the  explosion,  Hogan 
was  in  the  hotel  dining  room,  but  the 
waitress  noticed  that  he  ate  very  little. 

On   Sunday   morning,   George    Fro- 
man,  Caldwell's  ex-marshal,  passed  the 
Saratoga  with  his  friend  Peter  Steunen- 
berg. Froman  had  been  one  of  the  first 
people  whom  Hogan  had  approached. 
A  real- estate  agent  now,  Froman  had  as- 
sumed   the    newcomer    was    "on    the 
square"  when  he  said  he  was  looking  for 
sheep  and  grazing  land.  When  Hogan 
told  Froman  he  was  a  Mason,  the  agent 
invited  him  to  the  annual  installation 
•t   at  Caldwell's  Mount  Moriah 
*'o.  39.  But  the  traveling  man  re- 
nself  as  ignorant  of  Masonic 


matters,  and  Froman  grew  sus- 
picious. 

Froman  said,  "He  has  plenty 
of  money,  but  he  doesn't  have 
any  business  here.  And  a  coupla 
times  he  asked  about  Frank." 

Pete  passed  this  on  to  Joe  I 
Hutchinson,  the  aggrieved  for- 
mer lieutenant  governor.  Mean- 
while, a  Sheriff  Brown,  who  was 
visiting  from  Baker  County, 
Oregon,  thought  he  recognized 
Hogan  as  a  miner  he'd  known  i 
in  the  Cracker  Creek  section  of  H 
eastern  Oregon.  Hogan  stoutly 
denied  ever  being  there. 

On  the  morning  after  the  ex- 
plosion, Hutchinson  talked  with  I 
several  of  the  Saratoga's 
employees,  who  provid- 
ed new  information. 

A  Japanese  chamber 
man  known  as  Charlie  i 
Jap  looked   after   Ho-> 
gan's  room  at  the  hotel, 
and  told  Hutchinson,! 
through  an  interpreter, 
that  he'd  worked  on  then 
railroad  and  was  famil-l 
iar  with  explosives.  Onen 
day,  in  front  of  Hogan's 
bed,    he'd    noticed   ai 
"white  substance"  simi-u 
lar  to  guncotton  used  for  i 
blasting  on  the  railroad. J 
Lizzie  Vorberg,  ai 
waitress  in  the  Sarato- 
ga's dining  room,  founds 
Hogan  a  "perfect  genn 
tleman."  He  had  a  ri- 
fle and,  on  occasions 
would  invite  Vorberg  to  go  target  shoot-' 
ing.  A  few  days  before  the  assassination! 
he  had  grown  "gloomy  and  morose'V 
and  told  her.  "You  think  me  a  good  fel-.' 
low,  but  I  am  not.  Some  time  you  mayi 
learn  what  a  villain  and  scoundrel  I 
really  am  and  despise  me  for  all  time." 
When    Hogan    entered    the    dining 
room  after  the  explosion,  Vorberg  re-i 
called,  his  face  was  white  and  his  hands 
trembled.  He  didn't  look  up  or  smilei 
and  kept  his  eyes  on  the  tablecloth.  Sudi 
denly,  with  an  "icy  chill"  in  her  heart, 
she  realized  that  he  was  the  assassin, 
and  she  should  run  to  denounce  him 
But  somehow  she  couldn't. 

The  next  day,  Vorberg  got  Hutchinsor 
the  key  to  Hogan's  room,  No.  19,  or 
the  second  floor.  It  afforded  a  gooc 
view  across  Seventh  Avenue  into  th< 
governor's  office  at  the  bank.  While 
Vorberg's  sister  stood  guard,  Hutchin 
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I  nmiaii.  and  jasper  P.  "Jap" 
Nichols,  the  Canyon  County  sheriff, 
keyed  in.  They  found  that  towels  had 
been  draped  over  the  inside  doorknobs 
so  as  to  block  the  keyholes.  In  the 
chamber  pot  they  found  traces  of  plas- 
ter of  Paris,  which  investigators  be- 
lieved had  been  used  to  hold  elements 
of  the  bomb  together.  On  the  carpet 
they  found  traces  of  the  powder  Charlie 
Jap  had  described. 

I  t  the  Canyon  County  Probate  Court, 

II  the  first  business  of  1906  was  a  com- 
/ 1  plaint  charging  Hogan  with  murder 
in  the  first  degree. 

Soon  after  the  jailhouse  door  slammed 
on  the  accused,  a  husky  man  with  a 
walrus  mustache  stepped  off  the  four 
p.m.  train  from  Spokane.  Captain  Wil- 
son S.  Swain  was  northwestern  manag- 
er of  the  Thiel  Detective  Service,  head- 
quartered in  Chicago.  The  ever  confi- 
dent Swain  arrived  in  Caldwell  with  a 
reputation  for  aggressive  law  enforce- 
ment and  a  spastic  trigger  finger  which 
had  been  proven  lethal. 

After  six  years  with  Thiel's  Spokane 
branch.  Swain  enjoyed  close  relations 
with  the  Idaho  mineowners.  He  had  su- 
pervised the  agency's  undercover  infiltra- 
tions of  union  operatives  into  the  mines 
and  smelters  to  report  on  the  union. 

The  moment  Swain  heard  of  Frank 
Steunenberg's  assassination  he  calculat- 
ed its  connection  to  northern  Idaho's 
persistent  mining  unrest.  He  wired  Gov- 
ernor Gooding  to  say  that  he  and  sever- 
al Thiel  "operatives"  were  on  their  way. 

The  day  after  the  murder  of  Steunenberg, 
Charles  O.  Stockslager  had  placed  a 
call  to  the  Pinkerton  National  De- 
tective Agency  in  Denver,  asking  to 
speak  with  James  McParland,  the  man- 
ager of  Pinkerton  operations  west  of 
the  Mississippi. 

Stockslager,  Democratic  chief  justice 
of  the  Idaho  Supreme  Court,  hoped  to 
unseat  Governor  Gooding  in  the  guber- 
nal  nial  race.  He  saw  the  murder  of 
Steunenberg  as  a  political  wild  card 
which  he  hoped  to  play  to  his  advan- 
tage. He  and  McParland  had  known 
each  other  for  two  decades.  With  a 
I  i  serving  as  chief  investigator, 
St     :    !  igei  kn  ighl  influence,  if 

>l    the  course  of  the 
inqui 

i 

i 


of  the  appropriate  division  within  the 
region— in  this  case,  James  Nevins  in 
Portland. 

The  next  afternoon— New  Year's  Day— 
Stockslager  drafted  a  telegram  to  Nevins. 
Governor  Gooding  had  initially  gone 
along  with  the  McParland  idea,  and 
Stockslager  wired  his  friend  to  prepare 
for  departure. 

But  before  Gooding  could  send  his 
wire  to  Nevins,  Swain  had  wired  with 
the  news  that  he  and  his  operatives 
were  on  their  way.  Swain's  association 
with  the  Coeur  d'Alene  mineowners 
put  the  governor  in  a  bind:  the  mine- 
owners  were  a  powerful  constituency 
he  could  ill  afford  to  offend. 

Undeterred,  Stockslager  continued 
to  press  for  the  Pinkertons,  if  only  as 
partners  with  Thiel.  The  competitive 
Swain  couldn't  have  welcomed  this  no- 
tion, but  eventually  acquiesced.  The 
Pinkertons  were  then  officially  invited 
to  join  Thiel  in  the  case. 

The  turn  of  the  century  was  a  boom 
time   for  the   Pinkertons.   In    1899 
alone  the  agency  had  hired  58  new 
detectives,  the  next  year  another  65. 


somewhat  later  that  "never  has  the  pri- 
vate detective  been  used  to  such  an  ex- 
tent,  or  with  such  unscrupulousness,"  as. 
during  the  first  decade  of  the  20th  century. 
Before  leaving  for  Boise,  McParland 
wrote   superintendent   Nevins   in   Port- 
land,  suggesting  that  the   Steunenberg 
case  could  have  important  consequences 
for  the  agency— by  weaning  the  mine- 
owners  away  from  Thiel.  "This  is  one  of  > 
the  most  important  operations  ever  un- 
dertaken in  the  Portland  District,"  he 
wrote,  "and  if  through  our  offices  we  are 
successful,  it  will  mean  a  great  deal  so< 
far  as  the  mine  operators  are  concerned." 

Shortly  after  Hogan  had  a  hearing, 
Swain  and  Sheriff  Nichols  searched 
the  prisoner  thoroughly  for  the  first' 
time  and  found,  secreted  in  his  shoes, 
keys  to  his  trunk,   a  suitcase,  and  ai 
valise.  The  trunk  contained  clothing  (a; 
blue  Cheviot  coat,  a  Panama  hat,  twot 
striped  flannel  nightshirts,  a  pair  of  bal- 
briggan  drawers);  two  pairs  of  rubber- 
soled  shoes,  one  pair  still  wet  and  mud- 
dy; a  stack  of  calling  cards  for  "Thomas i 
Hogan,  Silverton,  Colorado,  Agent  Mu-i 
tual  Life  Insurance  Company";  a  fishingi 


James  McParland  was  the  possible  model  for  a  celebrate 
Dashiell  Hammett  gumshoe  who  "could  spit  icicles  in  July.] 


Between  1895  and  1907  it  opened  12 
new  offices,  bringing  its  national  net- 
work to  20. 

The  agency  had  become  well  known 
during  the  lawless  period  following  the 
Civil  War.  A  host  of  new  banditti— the 
Youngers,  the  Daltons,  the  Renos,  the 
James  boys-  had  brought  bloody  terror 
to  the  plains,  robbing  trains  and  banks. 
"It  must  be  war  to  the  knife  and  knife 
to  the  hilt,"  Allan  Pinkerton  declared. 
Sometimes  the  agency's  methods, 
which  included  kidnapping,  seemed 
worse  than  those  of  the  criminals.  The 
men  certainly  believed  in  settling 
scores.  When  Pinkerton  lost  three 
agents  in  his  pursuit  of  Frank  and 
Jesse  James  and  their  allies,  the 
Youngers,  he  vowed  revenge.  Hearing 
that  the  James  boys  were  visiting  their 
mother  at  her  farmhouse  in  Clay  Coun- 
ty, Missouri,  the  Pinkertons  threw  an 
explosive  into  a  window;  it  tore  an  arm 
off  the  Jameses'  mother  and  killed  an 
m-\  ear-old  brother.  But  the  James 
themselves  weren't  there. 

Labor's     Samuel     Gompers     noted 


rod  with  tackle;  a  Winchester  shotgun,i 
sawed  off  so  it  could  be  hung  aroundi 
the  neck  and  concealed  under  a  coat,i 
and  a  cloth  mask. 

In  the  valise  they  found  a  fishingi 
reel  with  the  line  missing;  a  pair  oh 
field  glasses;  an  electric  flashlight;  a  sell 
of  brass  knuckles;  a  loaded  Colt  auto.i 
matic  with  a  shoulder  holster;  21  shells:: 
a  fuse;  a  pair  of  wire  nippers  of  the! 
kind  miners  used  to  set  caps  in  guiw 
powder;  a  sack  of  plaster  of  Paris;  foun 
packages  of  chemicals,  several  of  which 
were  found  to  contain  explosives;  and  i 
leather  postcard  with  New  Year's  greet< 
ings  addressed  to  Charles  Moyer,  presi 
dent  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Min 
ers,  the  Denver-based  organization  tha 
represented  all  gold,  silver,  lead,  anc 
copper  miners  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

I  fter  completing  this  inventory.  th< 
/I  investigators  went  to  the  Steunen 
/ 1  berg  house,  where  they  picked  up  i 
few  good  tracks  in  the  snow.  When  thi 
wet  shoes  found  in  Hogan's  trunl 
were  fitted  to  these  tracks,  they  -am 
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alariy  a  set  of  nails  in  the  soles 
matched  perfectly. 

While  examining  hotel  registers  in 
Caldwell  and  Nampa,  two  of  Swain's 
operatives  discovered  that  Hogan  had 
checked  into  hotels  in  both  towns  dur- 
ing the  preceding  months  with  a  man 
named  J.  Simmons.  From  his  descrip- 
tion, the  detectives  suspected  that  Sim- 
mons was  actually  L.  J.  "Jack"  Simp- 
kins,  a  former  organizer  for  the  West- 
ern Federation  of  Miners  in  northern 
Idaho  and,  since  1902, 
a  member  of  its  execu- 
tive board.  When  agents 
produced  a  photograph 
of  Simpkins,  several  ho- 
tel employees  said  that 
he  was  indeed  the  man 
they'd  seen. 

Meanwhile,  Sheriff 
Edward  Bell  of  Teller 
County,  Colorado— who 
had  sped  to  Caldwell 
with  an  attorney  of  the 
Colorado  Mine  Owners 
Association— took  one 
look  and  identified  Ho- 
gan as  Harry  Orchard, 
a  miner  who  had  worked 
in  the  Cripple  Creek- Alt- 
man  region.  This  identifi- 
cation was  confirmed 
by  Sheriff  Brown  of  Bak- 
er County,  Oregon,  who  had  thought 
Hogan  reminded  him  of  Orchard. 

Another  piece  of  the  puzzle  fell  into 
place  the  same  day  with  the  arrival  of  a 
telegram  from  Spokane,  paid  for  by  the 
law  firm  of  Robertson,  Miller  and 
Rosenhaupt.  The  message  said  simply: 
"To  T  Hogan,  care  sheriff,  Caldwell, 
Idaho:  Attorney  Fred  Miller  will  start 
for  Caldwell  in  the  morning,  [signed] 
M."  Since  Hogan  had  sent  no  messages 
since  his  arrest,  Fred  Miller  must  have 
been  acting  on  his  own  initiative  or  in 
response  to  some  client's  wishes.  The 
firm  had  close  ties  to  the  mining  unions 
and  had  represented  Idaho  miners 
charged  with  serious  crimes  in  1899. 

I  !  seven  the  following  Wednesday 
fl  evening,  as  arranged.  McParland  met 
I  *  Stockslager  and  Gooding  at  Boise's 
best  hotel,  the  [danha.  The  governor  told 
M  at  he  hoped  the  Pinker- 

im  lion"  with 

fi 

t.  the 


terned  the  Old  Man  in  his  Continental 
Op  series  after  James  McParland.  No 
one  can  say  for  certain.  But  Hammett 
seems  to  have  him  right  in  Red  Harvest: 
"The  Old  Man  .  .  .  was  a  gentle,  po- 
lite, elderly  person  with 
no  more  warmth  in 
him  than  a  hangman's 
rope.  The  Agency  wits 
said  he  could  spit  ici- 
cles in  July." 

McParland  had  be- 
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land's  treachery,  his  penalty  would  al- 
most certainly  have  been  death.  Twelve 
dollars  a  week  was  modest  pay  for  such 
a  risk.  Pinkerton  wrote  that  McParland 
would  have  to  "degrade  [himself]  that 
others  might  be  saved."  The 
"savage"  nature  of  the  Mollies, 
on  the  other  hand,  allowed 
McParland  to  go  beyond  civi- 
lized techniques— to  treachery 
and  perhaps  provocation  of 
violence— in  extirpating  them. 
Ultimately,  20  Mol- 
lies were  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  death.  On 
June  21,  1877-Black 
Thursday  in  Irish- 
American  circles— 10 
men  were  hung  in  the 
yard  of  the  red-brick 
Schuylkill  County  jail 
in  Pottsville,  4  others 
died  in  Mauch  Chunk, 
40  miles  to  the  east. 
Over  the  next  two 
years,  10  more  Mollies 
went  to  the  gallows. 
Of  the  20  deaths, 
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gun  on  the  Pinkerton  agency's 
lowest  rung,  as  a  spotter  on  the 
city's  trolleys,  watching  conduc- 
tors suspected  of  pocketing  fares. 
But  he  caught  the  attention  of 
Allan  Pinkerton,  and  was  handed 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  -and 
rewarding  jobs  in  the  agency's 
history:  infiltrating  the  Molly  Ma- 
guires,  a  secret  society  in  Phila- 
delphia inspired  by  a  group  that 
had  operated  in  north-central  Ireland, 
which  had  threatened,  beaten,  and 
sometimes  killed  English  landlords. 

Infiltration  had  long  been  one  of  Allan 
Pinkerton's  crime-fighting  techniques, 
but  this  assignment  required  a  special 
breed  of  operative.  Since  the  Mollies 
were  believed  to  be  Irish  Catholics,  the 
agent  must  be  one  himself.  Since  they 
worked  in  mines,  he  must  be  strong 
enough  to  bear  heavy  manual  labor.  He 
should  be  a  gregarious  sort,  who  could 
drink  and  roughhouse.  And  since  the 
Mollies  were  regarded  as  ruthless 
killers,  he  should  be  unmarried,  so  if  it 
came  to  that,  he  wouldn't  leave  behind  a 
and  a  brood  of  helpless  babes. 
Mollies  had  discovered  McPar- 
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McParland  could  be  directly  credited e 
with  9,  including  a  broad  swath  of  thei^ 
society's  leadership.  Indirectly,  McPar-. 
land's  testimony  paved  the  way  for  exe-.- 
cuting  the  other  11  men  and  sentencing 
another  26  to  terms  in  county  jails,  asi 
well  as  putting  a  price  on  the  heads  of 
9  or  10  fugitives. 

It  was  the  20  executions,  the  affect- 
ing stories  of  Molly  after  Molly  walk- 
ing to  the  gallows  in  the  pale  light  of 
dawn,  often  holding  a  single  rose  senti 
by  a  wife  or  girlfriend,  that  stirred  peo- 
ple's morbid  curiosity.  Some  wondered 
how  such  men's  deaths  affected  the  de- 
tective who  sent  them  there.  After  all, 
these  were  men  with  whom  McParland 
had  lived  for  two  and  a  half  years, 
working    in    the 
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Veinaway  with  Vitamin  A  was  developed  to  alleviate  the  pain 
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Considering 
Cosmetic  Surgery? 

NDSS  can  help  you  choose  the  most  qualified  physician. 


•  Face,  Nose,  &  Eyes  •  Liposuction 

•  Breast  Enhancement 

•  Laser  Skin  Resurfacing 

•  Body  Contouring 

•  Hair  Transplantation 

National  Doctors  Screening 
Service  (NDSS)  screens 
physicians  practicing  cosmetic 
surgery.  With  one  call  we  will 
refer  you  to  a  qualified  surgeon 
in  your  area  -  all  at  no  cost  to 
you.  Before  we  recommend  a 
physician  NDSS  certifies  that  e'ach 
has  met  our    standards  and  is  Board 
Certified  in  their  appropriate  specialty. 

Why  risk  a  poor  decision? 

Call  NDSS  and  let  us  help  you  now. 
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IGIA  Newskin 

Tired  of  camouflaging  your  scars?  Eras 
them  with  the  revolutionary  Newskin  S 
Treatment.  This  soft,  reusable  silicone' 
strip  rebuilds  skin  cells  from  the  insidi  \ 
out  and  minimizes  scars,  especially  af 
surgical  procedures.  A  single  Newskin 
sheet  lasts  for  at  least  one  year  of  dai 
wearing;  it's  durable,  washable,  and  c. 
easily  last  the  entire  treatment.  Utilize 
burn  centers  nationwide  and  found  to 
90%  effective  by  physicians.  $59.95  i 
$6.95  s/h.  To  order  call  800-575-768 
Dept.  VFNS10;  or  send  ck/m.o.  to  IGI, 
Direct,  245  8th  Ave.,  Ste.  855,  NewY 
NY  10011. 
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When  A  Cigar  Can  Make  You  Forget  Havana,, 

That's  One-Upmannship 

Special  Offer 
Jg-'U  send  you  a  pair  of  cigar  cuff  links  with  gift  box,  a  copy  of  our  20 
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ifiK&  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  33340-7166.  Allow  (12)  / 

...er  expires  January  31,  1998.  Offer  not  available  to 
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continued  from  pagi  2«6  mines,  singing 
ballads,  swapping  yarns,  and  getting 
drunk.  Did  he  feel  even  the  slightest 
pang  of  regret? 

Apparently  McParland  was  able  to 
move  beyond  whatever  reservations  he 
might  have  felt.  For  years  he  basked  in 
the  admiration  of  politicians,  the  press, 
and  the  public. 

I  t  2:15  p.m.  on  Monday,  January  22, 

II  McParland,  whose  heel  had  been 
/ 1  amputated  after  a  case  of  frostbite 
and  who  got  around  with  the  help  of  a 
gold-headed  cane,  boarded  the  streetcar 
outside  the  Idanha  Hotel.  He  rode  to 
the  end  of  the  line,  at  the  eastern  edge 
of  town.  There  he  was  met  by  Warden 
Eugene  L.  Whitney,  attended  by  two 
trusties,  who  drove  him  in  a  rig  to  the 
Boise  penitentiary.  Whitney  escorted 
McParland  to  his  office,  introduced 
him  to  Harry  Orchard,  then  left  the 
two  men  alone. 

Taking  their  seats  on  hard  wooden 
chairs,  the  detective  and  the  prisoner 
studied  each  other.  Orchard  saw  a  cor- 
pulent man  of  62  with  a  broadbrim  hat 
pulled  well  down  over  his  forehead,  cov- 
ering all  but  a  few  thin  strands  of  silver 
hair;  a  silk  cravat  fixed  with  a  jeweled 
stickpin;  and,  behind  gold-rimmed  spec- 
tacles, a  pair  of  shrewd  blue-gray  eyes, 
sizing  him  up. 

What  McParland  saw  was  a  stocky 
(five-foot-eight,  180-pound)  man  half 
his  own  age,  whose  face  struck  the  de- 
tective as  "about  as  determined  a  coun- 
tenance as  I  have  ever  seen  on  a  hu- 
man being,  with  the  most  cold,  cruel 
eyes  I  remember  having  seen." 

McParland  led  off  with  a  carefully 
prepared  statement  of  some  25  min- 
utes, in  which  he  argued  the  case  for 
cooperation  with  the  prosecutors.  If 
Orchard  admitted  his  role,  and  gave  ev- 
idence about  his  co-conspirators,  he 
might  reasonably  expect  a  certain  le- 
niency in  his  sentence. 

McParland  asked  if  Orchard  knew  of 
the  prosecutions  of  the  Molly  Maguires 
in  the  Pennsylvania  coalfields  some  30 
years  before,  in  which  several  important 
Mollies  who  became  state  witnesses  were 
spared  the  death  sentences  imposed  on 
the  others? 

Oh  yes,  Orchard  knew  about  the 
Molly  Maguires. 

Had  he  ever  seen  a  photograph  of 
James  McParland,  the.  Pinkerton  detec- 
tive who  assembled  the  most  damaging 
evidence  against  them? 

No.  Orchard  said,  he  hadn't. 

Well,  the  detective  said  with  calcu- 


lated flourish,  I  am  that  McParland. 
Once  Harry  Orchard  realized  just  who 
his  visitor  was,  he  sat  a  little  straighter 
in  his  chair.  Quick  to  exploit  the  opening, 
McParland  returned  to  his  lesson:  the 
happy  fate  of  the  Mollies  who  had 
turned  state's  evidence,  notably  one 
Daniel  Kelly,  alias  Manus  Cull,  alias 
Kelly  the  Bum. 

Orchard  paid  close  attention  to  Mc- 
Parland, but  offered  nothing.  Even- 
tually, he  began  to  complain  that  it 
wasn't  right  to  put  him  on  murderer's 
row  before  he  was  even  tried.  His  cell 
was  cramped,  he  said,  and  he  needed 
exercise. 

McParland  explained  that  Orchard 
was  in  the  pen  to  "protect  him  from  his 
friends,  as  he  was  a  menace  to  those 


thy.  Clearly,  McParland  said,  Orchard 
was  a  man  of  intelligence  and  reason- 
ing. This  was  indicated  by  the  shape  of 
his  forehead. 

When  Orchard  asked  if  they  were 
speaking  confidentially,  McParland  as- 
sured him  that  they  were.  "That  being 
the  case,"  said  the  prisoner,  "let  us  sup- 
pose a  case  for  the  sake  of  argument.  I 
will  now  say  to  you  I  am  guilty  of  the 
crime  as  charged.  I  have  committed  the 
crime."  He  paused. 

"Now  you  understand  this  is  not  a 
confession,"  Orchard  put  in,  "but  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  information  that 
I  want,  or  rather  for  argument's  sake." 
McParland  readily  assented. 

"Now,  you  are  the  detective;  you 
have  already  stated  to  me  that  you  have 
absolute  proof  of  my  guilt.  Such  being 


Harry  Orchard  struck  McParland  as  having 
"about  as  determined  a  countenance  as  I  have  ever 
seen,  with  the  most  cold,  cruel  eyes  I  remember." 


whose  orders  he  had  obeyed,  until  such 
time  that  they  killed  him  or  that  the 
state  convicted  and  hanged  him." 

At  5:30  p.m.,  after  three  hours  of 
conversation,  McParland  left  the  peni- 
tentiary, and  that  evening  he  gave  the 
governor  such  a  detailed  briefing  on  his 
meeting  with  Orchard  that  the  pair 
didn't  adjourn  until  a  half-hour  past 
midnight. 

The  second  meeting  between  the  de- 
tective and  the  accused  assassin  last- 
ed some  three  and  a  half  hours.  Ac- 
cording to  his  reports,  McParland  be- 
gan by  asking  whether  Orchard  had 
thought  about  their  conversation,  par- 
ticularly about  the  treatment  of  state 
witnesses.  Orchard  said  he  didn't  quite 
understand  why  the  detective  seemed 
to  have  such  an  interest  in  him. 

Oh,  McParland  said,  in  one  respect 
he  had  no  interest  in  him  whatsoever, 
no  more  than  he  would  have  in  any  oth- 
er "wilful  murderer."  On  the  other 
hand,  as  an  advocate  of  law  and  order, 
he  had  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  not 
only  Idaho  but  every  state  that  was  af- 
fected by  the  blight  of  the  Western  Fed- 
eration of  Miners.  And  knowing  full 
well  that  Orchard  was  simply  the  tool 
of  the  feci  inner  circle— some- 

thing Orchard  himself  surely  knew— he 
could i  certain  sympa- 


the  case,  why  do  you  come  to  me  and 
talk  to  me  as  you  have  done?" 

McParland  reminded  the  prisoner 
that,  on  the  first  day  they'd  spoken,  he 
hadn't  asked  whether  Orchard  set  the 
bomb  that  killed  the  governor.  The 
state  had  "proof  positive"  of  that.  But 
since  Orchard  was  the  tool  of  the 
W.F.M.  inner  circle,  hanging  him  would 
give  the  state  little  satisfaction.  If  he'd 
confess,  the  state  would  "no  doubt  take 
care  of  him."  But  if  he  confessed,  he 
must  not  cover  up  for  anyone. 

Orchard  paused,  fixing  the  detective 
with  a  hard  look.  "Suppose,"  he  asked, 
"several  parties  had  guilty  knowledge  of 
a  murder  that  was  committed  and  were 
not  present  at  the  murder,  what  good 
would  it  be  for  the  murderer  to  make  a 
confession?" 

Absent  other  evidence,  McParland 
went  on,  the  state  would  simply  try 
you,  "convict  you  and  hang  you,  but  if 
you  confessed,  it  would  be  quite  differ- 
ent as  your  testimony  would  reach  the 
very  foundation  and  the  head  of  these 
cut-throats  known  as  the  Inner  Circle 
of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners. 
This  being  the  case,  the  State  would 
gladly  accept  your  assistance  as  a  State 
witness  and  see  that  you  are  properly 
taken  care  of  afterwards."  (In  his  re- 
port, McFarland  hastened  to  add  that 
he  hadn't  promised  Orchard  immunity 
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prosecution,   or  even   from  the 
penalty,  though  surely  he  came 
very  close.) 

According  to  McParland,  Orchard 
exclaimed,  "My  God,  if  I  could  only 
place  confidence  in  you.  I  want  to  talk. 
I  ought  to  place  confidence  in  you.  .  .  . 
You  certainly  have  not  got  to  build  a 
reputation  as  a  detective,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  all  you  have  said  is  for 
my  good. 

"I  don't  now  look  upon  you  as 
a  snide  detective, 
the  same  as  the 
damned  sons-of- 
bitches  that  they 
threw  into  the 
cell  with  me  at 
Caldwell,"  he  con- 
tinued, according 
to  McParland's 
report.  "If  it  were 
not  that  their  ac- 
tions were  so  con- 
temptible I  would 
have  pitied  them. 
They  are  the  kind 
of  men  that  swear 
men's  lives  away. 
I  know  that  you 
would  not  take 
the  witness  stand 
and  testify  as  to 
one  word  that 
has  passed  be- 
tween you  and  I 
here,  nor  would  you  add  a 
word  to  what  I  have  said.  I 
have  that  much  confidence 
in  you." 

Orchard  may  indeed 
have  made  the  statements 
as  reported,  but  they  seem  a 
trifle  too  convenient.  The  de- 
tectives placed  in  Orchard's 
cell  at  Caldwell  were  Thiel 
men,  operatives  of  McParland's  bitter 
competitor.  It  suited  McParland's  pur- 
pose to  have  Orchard  disparage  his  ri- 
vals. Moreover,  the  encomium  to  Mc- 
Parland placed  in  Orchard's  mouth  fit 
perfectly  with  the  way  the  legendary 
detective  wished  to  be  perceived— as 
the  senior  statesman  nonpareil  of  his 
profession. 

'arland  returned  to  Orchard's  cell 

Id  da     iccompanied  by  his 

nographer,  Wellington 

hour,  Hopkins 

horthand.  By 

Great  Detec- 

I    pages  of 

confes- 


sion in  the  history  of  American  criminal 
justice.  Not  only  did  Harry  Orchard 
confess  to  setting  the  bomb  that  killed 
Frank  Steunenberg,  he  accepted  respon- 
sibility for  killing  17  other  men— two  su- 
pervisors in  a  mine  explosion,  13  men  in 
the  bombing  of  a  railroad  depot,  a  de- 
tective gunned  down  on  a  Denver  street, 
and  an  innocent  passerby  who  picked 
up  a  booby-trapped  purse  intended  for 
somebody  else.  He  also  acknowledged 
attempting  to  assassinate  the  governor 


Fingered  by  Henry 

Orchard,  three  officials  oj 

the  Western  Federation 

of  Miners  were  indicted  in 
the  conspiracy  to  murder 

Frank  Steunenberg. 
They  were  'from  left): 

"Bin  Bill"  Haywood. 


or  photos.  Charles  Moyei 
and  George  Pettihone. 


of  Colorado,  two  Col- 
orado Supreme  Court 
justices,  an  adjutant 
general  of  Colorado, 
and  several  corporate 
officials,  all  on  behalf 
of  the  inner  circle  of 
the  Western  Federa- 
tion of  Miners,  par- 
ticularly Charles  H. 
Moyer,  the  federation's  president;  William 
D.  "Big  Bill"  Haywood,  its  secretary- 
treasurer;  and  George  A.  Pettibone,  the 
former  Coeur  d'Alene  miner  who  had 
been  imprisoned  for  a  time  after  the  hos- 
tilities of  1892  but  was  now  an  honorary 
member  of  the  organization  and  a  close 
adviser.  Finally,  Orchard  identified  other 
men.  including  Jack  Simpkins,  who  had 
been  accomplices. 

Orchard's  confession  was  so  damning 
that  McParland  had  to  ask  him  whether 
he  thought  McParland  himself  or  any- 
one else  had  used  force  or  coercion  to 
obtain  the  statement  or  had  made  any 
promises  of  immunity.  To  both  ques- 
tions, Orchard  answered  no. 

Then  why,  McParland  asked,  would 
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anyone  incriminate  himself  and  his  con- 
federates in  this  fashion? 

"I  awoke,"  said  the  accused  man, 
"as  it  were,  from  a  dream,  and  realized 
that  I'd  been  made  a  tool  of,  aided  and 
assisted  by  members  of  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners,  and  once  they  had  led  me  to 
commit  the  first  crime  I  had  to  con- 
tinue to  do  their  bidding  or  otherwise 
be  assassinated  myself,  and  therefore, 
not  caring  what  would  become  of  me, 
knowing  that  I  did. 
not  deserve  any 
consideration  ...  I 
resolved,  as  far  asq 
in  my  power,  to. 
break  up  this  mur-i 
derous  organization? 
and  to  protect  thei 
community  from  fur- 
ther assassinations, 
and  outrages  fromi 
this  gang.  That  isi 
all  I  have  got  to. 
say  on  this  matter." 
At  the  bottom  of 
the  last  page,  James- 
McParland  addedi 
the  following  note,, 
an  appendation  of-l 
fered  in  a  spiriti 
similar  to  his  other." 
"observations":  "Orji 
chard  broke  down 
and  cried  several! 
times  while  making  the  above  state-i 
ments,  but  seemed  very  much  relieved 
after  he  got  through." 

IV 

"The  jury  are  the  most  wonderful-looking 
men  I've  ever  seen.  They  were  all 
ranchers  with  the  bluest  eyes,  like  sailors 
eyes,  used  to  looking  at  great 
distances.  They  made  me  think  of 
Uncle  Sam  . . .   without  the  goatee. 
They  were  magnificent. " 

Ethel  BarrymoRi 

The  most  celebrated  book  of  1907  was. 
The  American  Scene,  the  fruit  of  Henrj 
James's  year-long  sojourn  in  his  native 
land  after  an  absence  of  22  years 
Twined  in  a  dense  thicket  of  Jamesiar 
prose  was  a  cranky,  if  original,  view  o 
America  at  the  century's  turn.  Mildly  ap 
prehensive  as  he  toured  the  Hudson  Riv 
er  Valley  in  Edith  Wharton's  new  motor 
car,  the  expatriate  had  come  in  search  o 
the  "spirit"  of  the  crude,  pushy  land  ht 
had  once  called  his  own. 

What  James  discerned  in  American 
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was  a  new  kind  of  willingness,  even  ea- 
gerness, to  live  their  lives  in  public. 
Some  dated  the  change  that  James  per- 
ceived to  an  evening  in  the  1890s  when 
a  former  champagne  agent  named  Hen- 
ry Lehr  induced  Mrs.  William  Astor, 
the  diamond-tiara'd  queen  of  New  York's 
aristocracy,  to  attend  a  dinner  at  Sher- 
ry's restaurant.  The  next  morning,  a  so- 
ciety reporter  exclaimed,  "I  never 
dreamt  it  would  be  given  me  to  gaze  on 
the  face  of  an  Astor  in  a  public  dining 
room."  Henceforth,  it  was  permissible 
for  even  the  most  exquisite  members  of 
the  Four  Hundred  to  venture  into  the 
public  realm,  where  the  eyes  of  the  na- 
tion were  increasingly  focused. 

The  attention  drawn  by  the  trial  of 
"Big  Bill"  Haywood  and  his  fellow  ac- 
cused was  further  evidence  of  the  new 
importance  of  things  public.    It  was 
one  of  the  first  national  events  that 
would  draw  the  collective  attention  of 
Aj       cans    in    the    decades   that    fol- 
from  crimes 
■   to  political  scan- 
ned not 


The  trial  followed  an  almost  cer- 
tainly illegal  Pinkerton-style, 
McParland-concocted  extradi- 
tion, or  kidnapping,  of  the  three 
defendants  from  Denver  to  Ida- 
ho. It  was  accomplished,  with 
the  help  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad,  through  the 
use  of  a  special  train, 
later  nicknamed  "the  Pi- 
rate Special"  by  socialist 
critics.  Tracks,  with  the 
help  of  the  railway  com- 
panies, were  cleared  for 
most  of  the  delicately 
timed,  throttle-out  mis- 
sion. The  special  train 
consisted  of  a  steam  en- 
gine and  three  chair  cars. 
Food  ($44.95  worth)  for 
the  hungry  servants  of 
justice  was  supplied  by 
Denver's  Watrous  Cafe,  and  it  was  a 
big  spread  according  to  the  standards 
of  most  Colorado  cookhouses  or  camp- 
fires:  20  turkey  sandwiches,  20  chicken 
sandwiches,  20  beef  sandwiches,  20 
ham  sandwiches,  six  cans  of  sardines,  a 
quart  of  dill  pickles,  five  bottles  of 
i  s,  a  bottle  of  mustard,  three  jars  of 
:■      ry  jam,  a  basket  of  apples,  three 
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THE  TRIAL 
OF  THE  CE.XTL'RY 


The  1907  thai  of 
Haywood,  whose  defenders 

included  Clarence  Darrow. 

would  obsess  die  U.S. 
and  lure  such  notables  as 
actress  Ethel  Bafrymore. 

Inset:  in  a  letter  of 
April  1908,  Harry  Orchard 


Steunenberg  for  the  death 


dozen  hard-boiled  eggs 
a  loaf  of  rye  bread, 
loaf  of  white  bread,  sev 
eral  pounds  of  Swis 
cheese,  a  hundred  cig 
ars,  three  dozen  quart 
of  Budweiser  beer,  aft 
a  quart  of  Old  Crow  bourbon. 

The  raid  went  off  smoothly,  but  eve 
the  deputies  from  Iowa  had  some  sui> 
prises.  "Big  Bill"  Haywood,  the  towei 
ing,  radical  legend  who  supplied  th 
Western  Federation  of  Miners  with  bot 
its  volcanic  anger  and  its  penchant  fc 
violence,  had  told  his  wife,  Nevada  Jan 
Minor,  that  he  would  be  spending  th 
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ng  al  a  Turkish  bath.  When  author- 
iurst  in  on  him  he  was  stark  naked 
and  in  the  company  of  his  lover,  stenog- 
rapher, and  sister-in-law.  Winnie  Minor. 
But  the  extradition  was  a  legal  night- 
mare; the  subjects  were  literally  abduct- 
ed in  violation  of  existing  procedural 
regulations.  Socialist  leader  Eugene  V. 
Debs  and  other  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can left  would  make  the  unorthodox 
methods  of  the  reviled  Pinkertons  and 
police  authorities  into  a  national  cause 
celebre  which  would  remain  a  crucial  is- 
sue throughout  the  legal  battle,  even  af- 
ter a  Supreme  Court  ruling  supporting 
the  State  of  Idaho. 

The  prosecution  team— given  the  tech- 
nicalities of  the  extradition  and  the 
lack  of  substantial  evidence  against 
the  indictees— faced  a  difficult  day  in 
court.  The  chief  prosecutors  were  former 
U.S.  attorney  and  Boise  mayor  James 
Hawley,  the  very  model  of  a  rough-hewn 
Western  attorney,  and  William  Borah,  a 
brilliant  courtroom  attorney  who  was 
also  Idaho's  most  accomplished  orator 
and  Boise's  most  celebrated  playboy.  (He 
was  dubbed  "town  bull,"  and  according 
to  legend  was  a  particular  favorite  at  two 
of  the  city's  most  notorious  bordellos— 
Hattie  Carlton's  and  Dora  Bowman's. 
Later,  he  was  rumored  to  have  fathered 
a  child  with  Alice  Roosevelt  Longworth, 
the  married  daughter  of  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt).  A  close  friend  of  Frank 
Steunenberg's,  Borah  worked  for  a  quar- 
ter of  Hawley's  fee.  The  salaries  of  the 
prosecutors  would  become  a  source  of 
contention  and  debate  when  evidence 
appeared  that,  despite  Governor  Good- 
ing's denial,  Hawley's  fees  were  partly 
being  paid  by  the  mineowners,  who  were 
also  underwriting  detective  work  and 
other  state  expenses. 

The  Western  Federation  of  Miners, 
backed  by  the  International  Workers  of 
the  World  and  the  rest  of  organized  la- 
bor, were  determined  to  give  Haywood 
and  company  the  best  defense  available. 
Chosen  for  the  job  was  famed  defender 
of  the  dispossessed  Clarence  Darrow, 
who  during  the  winter  of  1902-03  had 
played  a  starring  role  in  another  nation- 
al drama,  the  bitter  strike  by  Pennsylva- 
nia's anthracite  miners.  Darrow's  in- 
spii  Ivocacy  had  given  the  union  a 
tory,  which  Samuel  Gompers 
descr ■:  aost  important  single 

incident  I  tbor  history. 

Dam  ng  of  a  boule- 

match 

...   ghl  i  g 


but  the  novelist  and  social  reformer 
Brand  Whit  lock  termed  it  "a  sort  of 
beautiful  ugliness,"  calling  Darrow's  smile 
"as  winning  as  a  woman's."  George 
Bernard  Shaw  detected  something  wild 
in  him.  "With  that  cheekbone,"  said 
Shaw,  "he  wants  only  a  few  feathers  and 
a  streak  of  ochre  to  be  a  perfect  Mohi- 
can." 

Darrow  spent  the  late  spring  and 
summer  of  1906  rallying  his  forces. 
Knowing  that  he  was  confronting  a  for- 
midable array  of  detectives  under  Mc- 
Parland,  he  put  together  his  own  detec- 
tive force.  McParland  belived  that,  in 
the  early  summer  of  1906,  the  Thiel 
agency  turned,  with  its  considerable  in- 
formation, to  the  aid  of  the  defense. 

By  the  first  days  of  May  1907,  scores 
of  newcomers  to  Boise  were  shouldering 
their  way  through  the  brass  doors  of  the 
Idanha  Hotel  and  streaming  across  the 
gleaming  Italian  marble  floor  of  the  lob- 
by to  the  reception  desk,  where  the  man- 
ager, E.  W.  Shubert,  presided  in  black 
cravat  and  gray  morning  coat.  There 
were  defense  attorneys  (the  prosecution 
team  was  "home-grown"),  detectives 
from  both  camps,  witnesses,  reporters 
from  New  York,  Chicago,  Portland,  and 


Statesman's  Harry  L.  Crane,  were  fo- 
cused "on  these  great  proceedings." 
John  W.  Carberry  of  The  Boston  Globe 
called  it  "one  of  the  great  court  cases  in 
the  annals  of  the  American  judiciary." 
The  People's  Wade  Parks  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  call  it  "the  greatest  trial  of  mod- 
ern times." 

Notable  visitors  would  include  actress 
Ethel  Barry  more,  who  was  glimpsed  in 
Boise  wearing  a  tan  linen  suit  with  a 
touch  of  turquoise  on  the  collar  and 
cuffs.  To  top  it  off,  the  stage  star  chose 
a  large  black  Milan  straw  hat  trimmed 
with  bird- of -paradise  feathers— a  hat, 
noted  the  Statesman's  society  editor, 
"which  on  anyone  less  beautiful,  would 
have  been  most  trying."  On  the  day  of 
her  visit,  Barrymore  followed  Darrow 
closely  but  distrusted  his  slick  perfor- 
mance. She  recalled:  "He  had  all  the 
props:  an  old  mother  in  a  wheelchair 
and  a  little  girl  with  curls  draped 
around  Haywood." 

Also  present  in  Idaho,  studying  Har- 
ry Orchard  for  McClure's  Magazine, 
was  one  of  America's  best-known  psy- 
chologists, Hugo  Munsterberg,  profes- 
sor of  psychology  at  Harvard  and  a 
protege  of  William  James's. 


Orchard  confessed  to  setting  the  bomb  that  killed 
Steunenberg,  and  accepted  responsibility  for  17  other 
killings,  one  involving  a  booby-trapped  purse. 


Denver,  and  a  motley  crew  of  stenogra- 
phers, bailiffs,  retainers,  informants, 
grifters,  courtesans,  prostitutes,  and  all 
the  other  riffraff  that  public  entertain- 
ments of  the  era  invariably  attracted. 

For  15  months— since  Governor  Good- 
ing and  his  family,  in  fear  of  assassina- 
tion, had  fled  to  a  third-floor  suite  in 
the  care  of  bodyguards— the  hotel  had 
served  as  prosecution  headquarters. 
Governor  Gooding  had  a  close  relation- 
ship with  the  place.  His  inaugural  ball 
had  been  held  there,  with  800  of  the 
state's  elite  waltzing  in  the  glow  of  Japa- 
nese lanterns.  One  Sunday  on  the  eve  of 
the  trial,  Mrs.  Gooding  presided  at  a 
luncheon  there,  as  if  to  demonstrate  that 
she  and  her  husband  were  unafraid  of 
assassins. 

On  May  9— some  16  months  after 

Steunenberg's  assassination— The  State  of 

Idaho  v.  William  D.  Haywood  opened  to 

v  expectations.  "The  eyes  of  the 

ed  world,"  wrote  the  Idaho  Daily 


The  trial  itself  was  a  saga  of  great  i 
performances,  major  and  supporting,  a  i 
tapestry  of  bribery,  attempted  bribery, 
scheme  upon  scheme,  revelation  upon 
revelation,  and  a  verdict  that,  to  this 
day,  is  a  topic  of  heated  debate.  By  the  I 
close  of  proceedings,  the  innocence  of 'I 
any  party  present  in  the  Western  region  I 
of  the  United  States  of  America  had. 
been  successfully  called  into  question.: 
Most  surprising  to  many  was  not  the  i 
fate  of  those  prosecuted  but  rather  the 
revelations  about  the  business  conduct 
of  a  man  considered  beyond  reproach: 
Governor     Frank     Steunenberg.     The 
words  reported  by  several  newspapers 
and  magazines  to  have  been  his  last— 
"What's    the    matter,    Mother?    What 
does    it    mean?"— would    haunt    many 
readers  who  heard,  beneath  the  dying 
man's  whisper,  a  nation  stumbling  in 
confusion  toward  a  century  of  darkness. 

But,   as  it  happened,  the  quotation 
was  purely  apocryphal.  □ 
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"  there  is  a  magical  moment  when 

.  .  .  Cypresses  and  red-ti!e  roofs  appear;  you 

hear  the  screech  of  cicadas  and  catch  the  scent  of 

wild  thyme  and  lavender  .  .  .  against  a  backdrop 

of  harsh,  brightly  lit  landscapes  that  inspired 

.  .  .  Cezanne  and  van  Gogh./# 
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TOBEV  OR  NOT  TOBE 

Name  and  occupation:  Tobey  Maguire,  actor.  Age:  22* 
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drinking  buddy)  and  Griffin  Dunne's  Oscar-n 
short,  Duke  of  Groove.  Coming  soon:  Ang  Lee's ! 


Allen's  Deconstructing  Harry.  On  working  with  the  I 
"It  was  a  perfect  movie  to  cut  my  teeth  on.  Jo™ 
Kevin  Kl  ine  was  awesome,  too."  You  were  in  go 
"Occasionally  I  have  to  do  a  thing  called  a  :C 
look  at  a  situation  and  go,  'Holy  shit,  man,  ch 

!■„  .1     ■ ■-■      i  aii  ... ...  i.:r. 


bag  of  groceries  from  his  manager  because  v 
to  be  the  Hume  Cronyn  of  his  generation:  "I  want  t$ 
80  years  old.  I  want  to  always  work  with  the ' 
and  scripts,  and  I  think  to  do  thai  you  have  f 


e Storm  (co-starring 
ind  Woody 

Ky  weight  cast  in  The  Ice  Storm: 
left  was  phenomenal. 
many  for  a  relative  newcomer: 
me.  out,'  where  you    .<. 
me  out.'  Check  me  out, 
with  his  mom  got  a 
t  too  poor';  How  he  plans 
aund  until  I'm 
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ust  be  the  sea- 
son of  the  witch 
PATRICIA  PEARSON  effectively 
cremates  the  myth  of  innate 
female  innocence  by  parad- 
ing a  violent  chain  gang  of 
gals  gone  wrong  in  the 


M 

V  I  Was  Bad  (Viking). 

W       -ST       Also  this  month: 
DARCEY  STEINKE  drags  you  to  the 
edge  and  forces  you  to  peer  into 
the  murky  abyss  that  is  suburbia 
in  Jesus  Saves  (Atlantic  Month- 
ly Press).  What-me  worry? 
The  lusty  lampooners  of  cul- 
ture at  that  whoopee  cush- 
ion of  satire  MAD  magazine 
dust  off  some  of  their  best  from 
the  era  of  Ike  in  MAD  About  the  Fifties 
(Little,  Brown).  MARK  LEYNER    who  can  be 
amusing  to  the  point  where  it  seems  almost  sadis- 
tic—presents his  third  novel,  The  Tetherballs  of 
Bougainville  (Harmony).  CHRISTA  WOLF,  one  of 
Germany's  foremost  intellectuals,  divulges  her 
personal  post-Wall  trauma  in  Parting  from  Phan- 
toms (University  of  Chicago).  From  elegant  up- 
town to  arty  downtown,  CHESSY  RAYNER'S  New 
York:  Trends  and  Traditions'  (MonaceUi)  toasts 
the  architectural  interiors  of  the  Big  Apple.  In 
God  and  the  American  Writer  (Knopf)  the  un- 
stoppable ALFRED  KAZIN  ruminates  on  how 
writers  such  as  Eliot,  Hawthorne, 
Whitman,  and  Faulkner  got  re- 
ligion in  their  work.  Two 
blue-blooded  British 
osti  ich  ranchers  go 
to  South  Africa  to 

e  their  fortune,  and  are 
iwn  into  a  surreal  caul- 

I 


Top  to  bottom: 

faces  carved  out  of  pumpkins 
from  Joost  Elffers's  Play  with  Your 
Food;  the  May  1954  cover 
of  MAD  magazine,  illustrated  by 
Basil  Wolverton,  parodied  Life 
magazine,  which  threatened  legal  action; 
a  plywood  chair  with  metal  legs, 
1945-46,  dubbed  "DCM"  (dining  chair,  metal), 
designed  by  Charles  and  Ray  Eames. 


how  Lewis  and  Clark  headed  up 
a  mission  to  find  the  North- 
west Passage,  only  to  dis- 
cover land,  land, 
and  more  land. 
Paris  in  the  Fifties 
(Times  Books)  iss 
journalist  STANLEY 
KARNOW'S  glittering 
memoir  of  his  days  in 
the  City  of  Light.  DORIS 
LESSING  recounts  her  bo- 
hemian  phase  in  volume 
two  of  her  autobiography, 
Walking  in  the  Shade  (Har- 
perCollins). STEPHEN  GAN,  the 
big  daddy  of  oversize  designer- 
mags,  offers  up  Visionaire's  Fash- 
ion 2000  (Universe),  edited  byy 
ALIX  BROWNE.  In  The  Crystal  Frontier' 
(Farrar,  Straus  &  Giroux),  Mexico's^ 
man  of  letters  CARLOS  FUENTES  spins  aj 
Balzacian  novel  in  nine  masterly  stories. 
HUGH  MONTGOMERY-MASSINGBERD  and  Icns- 
man  CHRISTOPHER  SIMON  SYKES  conduct  a 
grand  house  tour  of  the  Highlands'  most  op-  ; 
ulent  abodes  in  Great  Houses  of  Scotlana 
(Rizzoli).  The  Work  of  Charles  and  Ray 
Eames  (Abrams)  celebrates  the  husband- 
and-wife  design  team  who  strove  to  better- 
society  by  building  beautiful,  functional  fur-i 
niture.  Dull  dinner  party?  Let  your  inner 
caterer  create:  JOOST  ELFFERS  shows  how  tci 
craft  a  virtual  menagerie  of  gustatory  delights 
in  Play  with  Your  Food  (Stewart,  Tabori  &! 
Chang).  From  Puritan  Puffs  to  Floundeic 
Wheels,  ALEXANDRA  WENTWORTH'F 
The  WASP  Cookbook  (Warner)  id 
proof  that  Wasps  do  ingest  mon  , 
than  Milanos,  Triscuits,  anc, 
gin.  Trick  or  treat?  Yikes,  it'; 
JOAN  COLLINS!  The  celebritj 
novelist"  opens  a  veil 
and  lets  the  gossip  flov 
in  her  hilarious  auto 
biography  Second  Ac 
(St.  Martin's).  Now 
where  did  I  park  m; 
broom?   — elissa  schappeli 
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s  Olympus  a  mythic  mountain  or  a  state  of  mind? 
Maybe  it's  a  musculature.  Herb  Ritts  has  photographed 
13  athletes— some  of  whom  set  the  gold  standard  in  At- 
lanta, circa  1996— in  the  nude,  in  black  and  white,  in 
Miami  Beach  and  L.A.  And  suddenly  they  look  like 
gamboling  godheads!  There  are  Atlas-eternal  action 
shots  straight  out  of  classical  Greek  sculpture,  torsos 
that  nod  to  Rilke's  Apollo,  and  Art  Deco  curves  in  the  man- 
ner of  Leni  Riefenstahl  (or  is  it  Mapplethorpe,  who  bor- 
rowed mightily  from  Riefenstahl's  Olympia?).  There's  also 
a  pinch  of  Pirelli  Calendar:  see  Jean  Galfione,  the  French 
pole-vaulter,  do  The  Thinker  in  the  waves. 

This  traveling  exhibition  of  40  photographs  is  the  result 
of  an  imaginative  advertising  campaign  by  TAG  Heuer 
which  celebrates  the  Swiss  company's  new  sports  watch. 


the  Kirium.  The  exhi- 
bition gets  set  and 
goes  in  New  York  this 
month,  travels  to  Los 
Angeles,  and  then  on 
to  38  more  museums 
and  galleries  around 
the  world.  The  list  of 
superstar  bods  includes  tennis  great  Boris  Becker  (the  straw- 
berriest  of  blonds),  swimmer  Amy  Van  Dyken  (siren-sleek), 
decathlon  gold  medalist  Dan  O'Brien  (moon  over  Mia-i 
mi!),  and,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  shot  of  all,  Swiss: 
track-and-fielder  Anita  Weyerman,  her  hamstrings  "like  a, 
tightened  bow."  The  simile  is  Yeats,  of  course,  describing! 
none  other  than  Helen  of  Troy.  — laura  Jacobs! 


MM 
Anne  McNalh 


The 


Wilde 


Lady  Amanda  Harlech, 

muse  for 

Karl  Lagerfeld,  Chanel: 

Other  Men's  Flowers. 

edited  by  Lord  Wavell 

(Pimlico). 

"Points  of  definition  — 

the  coordinates 

of  a  passionate,  courageous 

integrity  that 

push  you  to  make  the  leap 

of  understanding. " 


L 


Lisa  Eisner, 

muse  for  Isaac  Mizrahi: 

Utopia  Parkway:  The  Life  and  Work 

of  Joseph  Cornell, 

by  Deborah  Solomon 

(Farrar.  Straus  &  GirouxJ. 

"Cornell  was  the  first  stargazer 

to  see  God  in  Garbo 

and  Garbo  in  God.  Anyone  who 

could  inspire  Warhol, 

Lennon.  Rauschenberg  and 

Tony  Curtis  is  more  than  a  genius — 

he's  an  artistic  Jesus. " 


Carine  Roitfeld, 

muse  for  Tom  Ford,  Gucci: 

The  Death  of  Ivan  Ilyich, 

by  Leo  Tolstoy 

(Penguin). 

"Fear,  passion  under  a 

formal  harmony: 
a  real  pleasure!  I  love 

Russian  writers 

because  they  bring  me 

back  to  my  roots. " 


OCTOBER 


•4 


a$mn£tehlJnivers 


Verner  Liipfert  Moon 

Lloyd  Bentsen,  Jim  Blanchard, 

Bob  Dole,  Tom  Foley,  Harry  McPherson, 

I  George  Mitchell,  Ann  Richards 


Venus 

Political  love  matches 

Howard  Baker  and  Nancy  Kassebaum 

Nicole  Boxer  and  Tony  Rodham  ,    , 

Rita  Braver  and  Bob  Barnett 

James  Carville  and  Mary  Matalin-  ! 

Lynne  and  Dick  Cheney 

Andrew  and  Leslie  Cockburn 

Andrew  Cuomo  and  Kerry  Kennedy  Cuomo 

Marian  Wright  Edelman  and  Peter  Edelman 

Alan  Greenspan  and  Andrea  Mitchell 

Mandy  Grunwald  and  Matt  Cooper 

Al  Hunt  and  Judy  Woodruff 

Jim  Johnson  and  Maxine  Isaacs 

John  Kerry  and  Teresa  Heinz 

Susan  Molinari  and  Bill  Paxon 

Cokie  and  Steven  V.  Roberts 

Jay  and  Sharon  Rockefeller 

Tim  Russert  and  Maureen  Orth 

Stephen  Smith  and  Sally  Bedell  Smith 

Susan  Spencer  and  Thomas  Oliphant 

Clarence  and  Virginia  Thomas 

Fred  and  Linda  Wertheimer 

George  Will  and  Mari  Maseng  Will 

Bob  Woodward  and  Elsa  Walsh 

BRITANNIA  Sr  ^^  w^routf 

Con,       "f1  fe  I  mM  PhVW  6°^00 


""lander^ 


Pulsars  , 

Stars  which  vary 
in  brightness 

Mario  Cuomo 
■W    Jesse  Jackson 

Bill  Moyers        ' 
Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan 


BSS5*-" 


The  Legal  World 

Peter  Angelos 
Bob  Barnett 
Bob  Bauer 
Richard  Ben-Veniste 
Jonathan  Blake 
Roger  Cossack 
Lloyd  Cutler 
Lawrence  Eagleburger 
Leonard  Garment 
C.  Boyden  Gray 
Mickey  Kantor 
Abbe  Lowell 
Charles  Manatt 
Abner  Mikva 
Ralph  Nader 
John  Reilly 
Brendan  Sullivan 
Lyn  Utrecht        S$T 


ASTEROID  BELT:  LOBBYISTS  AND  SPECIAL-INTEREST  Gl 

Planet-like  rocks  orbiting  the  sun,  perpetually  threatening  collision 

Ceres:  The  Biggest    The  Most  Powerful  Special-lnte 
Asteroid  in  the  Belt    Groups  in  Washington 

Tommy  Boggs  A.F.L-C.I.O. 
AFSCME 

Other  Lobbyists  American  Association  of  Retired  Persons 

Haley  Barbour  and  Ed  Rogers  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

Charlie  Black  The  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit 

)  Michael  Boland  American  Medical  Association 

and  Peter  Madigan  The  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of  Americ 

Gerry  Cassidy  Christian  Coalition 

_^?  Tony  Coelho  Concord  Coalition 

Ken  Duberstein  Fraternal  Order  of  Police 

and  Michael  Berman  Health  Insurance  Association  of  America 

Dan  Dutko  and  Gary  Andres  National  Abortion  and  Reproductive  Right 
Paul  Manafort  Action  League 

Frank  Mankiewicz  National  Association  for  the  Advancemen 
'    >     Lawretice'O'Brien  III  of  Colored  People 

"V       '      'and  Nidk'Calio  National  Education  Association 

i!\     •    ''.      Vjn  Weber  National  Federation  of  Independent  Bustn 

nee  Wexler  National  Governors  Association  „      >      «  ■ 
National  Organization  for  Women   „     - 
The  National  Rifle  Association 


i\  i\  /A  Libra 

1+Jh  1  \  ^J  The  ultimate  scales 
(\T\  of  justice 

V )  The  Supreme  Court; 

Panel  for  the  appointment  of 

independent  counsels: 

Judges  John  D.  Butzner,  Peter  T.  Fay 

David  Sentelle 


Coma  Bereni 
Berenice's  Hair- 

Constellation  of  ' 

talked-about  hair 
Michael  Beschloss 
i\  ~~"~\\  Joe  Biden 

^ V"»         Bill  Clinton 

X    SI f   Hillary  Clinton 

i\J°"Ll  Dan  Coats  t> 

yiTfyr    Alfonse  D'Amato        ^j  <9  V<s 

T~r         Sam  Donaldson   ^       ^3  \ 

wT  Byron  Dorgan 

tyz  Rudolph  Giuliani      <2>     (32 

Ira  Magaziner     jhp  Rif? 

Barbara  Mikulski      ',,c  *T  »., 


National  Right  to  LifaCommittee 
National  Taxpayers  UYlidff  —      * 


CV    o  _^cr  National  Taxpayers  Lfrlidff 
U.S.  Chamber-of-Commer 


Bootes:         A  Planet 
The  Herdsman    pa|l«!  Hope 


Elder  statesmen 

Howard  Baker 
James  Baker 
Lloyd  Bentsen 

Wif1nia\Ai  DrTaiincI 


George  Bush 
Robert  Byrd 
Jimmy  Carter 


Linda  Bloodworth-Thomason 

and  Harry  Thomason 
Dale  Bumpers 
Roger  Clinton      < 


Mack  McLarty  \ 

Bob  Nash  \ 

Rodney  Slater  \ 


Warren  Christopher     ^  ®|*f  n^*e" 


Lloyd  Cutler 
Gerald  Ford 


Patsy  Thomasson 
Billy  Bob  Thornton 


George  Allen 

Barbara  Boxer  i 
-The  C.I.A. 
'Chris  Dodd  F^ "" 

The  F.B.I,  crime  laborator 

Louis  Freeh 

The  F  Street  Club 

Parris  Glendening 

GOPAC  , 

Phil  Gramm      ) 

Lanny  Johnson  U; 

Jack-Kemp  .  - ■  '\[ 

Tanya  Metaksa — -- 

Carol  Moseley-Bralin    i_ 

Federicd  Pena ,         /*~~ 

Socks  .-  ii    ' 

This  Week  with 
Cokie  RoQ 
and  Sam  I 


Milton  Friedman        JDames  ^JJJ"tt 
Barry  Goldwater         Betsey  Wright 


Jeane  Kirkpatrick 
Henry  Kissinger 

Irving  Kristol 

George  McGovern 

George  Mitchell 

Walter  Mondale 

Paul  Nitze 

Brent  Scowcroft 

Robert  Strauss 

Jack  Valenti 

Cyrus  Vance 

Caspar  Weinberger 

Andrew  Young 


Hubble  Space  Telescope 

Washington  watchdogs 

The  Center  for  Media  Studies 

(Robert  Lichter) 

The  Center  for  Public  Integrity 

(Chuck  Lewis) 

^-  Citizen  Action 

(Ralph  Nader) 

Common  Cause 

'    "^  (Ann  McBride) 

The  Concord  Coalition 

(Pete  Peterson,  Warren  Rudman) 

Democracy  21 

(Fred  Wertheimer) 

-National  Rainbow  push  Coalition 

(Jesse  Jackson) 

People  for  the  American  Way 

*     .  (Tom  Andrews) 


Ira  Magaziner     jj.-  b:_  Dinners 
Barbara  Mikulski      ' ne  ™ S "Til   [    . 
Bernard  Sanders     Spreading  their  Starbucks 
Richard  Shelby     throughout  the  universe 
Gordon  Smith     Dwayne  Andreas 
Robert  Smith     Michael  Bloomberg 
Arlen  Specter     Edgar  M.  Bronfman  Jr. 
Strom  Thurmond      Anne  Cox  Chambers 

Marvin  Davis 
imason  Michael  Eisner* v' 

Julie  Finley        ( 
Max  Fisher         \^ 
David  Geffen 
Richard  "Skip"  Hayward 
John  Huang 
\  Pauline  Kanchanalak 

Jeffrey  Katzenberg 
Ron  Lauder 
v      John  Malone 

Rupert  and  Anna  Murdoch 
Ronald  Perelman         V"- 
Steven  Rattner  and     ( 
Maureen  White        \, 

I  Telescope  Felix  R°hatyn 

.  .  .  .  _  Bernard  Schwartz 

tm .watchdogs  George  Soros 
Media  Studies  |  Spielberg 

obert  Lichter)  spielvogel  and 


2000:  A  Space 
Odyssey 

Lamar  Alexander 
Bill  Bradley 
Pat  Buchanan 
George  Bush  Jr.  f 
Elizabeth  Dole    I, 
John  Engler    ,-> 
Steve  Forbes    s~~ 
Richard  Gephardt 
Al  Gore 
Orrin  Hatch 
John  Kasich 
Jack  Kemp 
J         Bob  Kerrey 
8\      John  McCain 
p, J       Colin  Powell 
'£/       Dan  Quayle 
— ■*    Fred  Thompson 
Christine  Todd  Whitman 

Star  80s  ^ 


Space  Station 

Army/Navy  Coun 
Capitol  Grill 
Capitol  Hill  Club  t 
Cashion's  Eat  PI; 
Columbia  Countrv 
Domino's 
The  Four  Seasoi 
Galileo 

Georgia  Brown's 
Gerard's  Place 
The  Hay-Adams  | 


Barbaralee  Diamonstein         p0oa^  a"° 
ickson  Stephens  Nancy  Re  \ 


The  Jefferson  He 
The  Jockey  Club 
La  Colline 
Les  Halles 
The  Monocle 
Mr.  K's 
New  Heights 
Old  Ebbltt  Grill 
The  Oval  Room  I 
The  Palm 
Provence 
Red  Sage 
Robert  Trent  Jon 
Rupperts 
Safeway  superr 
Wisconsin  Av 
1789 


\  Jesus  Christ 

)  Superstar 

/  The  Christian  right 

*  Gary  Bauer,  Flip  Benham, 

Charles  Colson,  Jerry  Falwell 

Stars  held  Orrin  Hatch,  Steve  Largent, 

'itation  Ralph  Reed,  Pat  Robertson, 

iesse  Helms         Phyllis  Schlafly,  Jay  Sekulow 

gTucker  Randall  Terry,  Paul  Weyrich, 

L      Don  Wildmon 


Jackson  Stephens  \\and  """V1 

Maurice  Tempelsman  > 

Charlie  Trie  r 

Lew  Wasserman          .  .          V 

Public-Service 
Shuttle 

K.  Pilots 

s.     Elizabeth  Dole 

(Red  Cross) 

^         Mark  Gearan 

(Peace  Corps)       YodaS 
"       •  Colin  Powell        Stephen  Covey 

(President's  Summit  for        Jean  Houston 
America's  Future)        Tony  Robbins 
Carol  Rasco        Marianne 
i  Christ  (Read  2000)  Williamson 

orctar  Billy  Shore 

eiauii  (Share  Our  Strength)  Ai 

istian  right  Harris  wofford 

,  Flip  Benham,  (Americorps) 


at  Avenel 

Washington  Spq 
(Capitol  Hill  ai 
Avenue  locatii 

The  Willard  Hotc 


Conspiracy  I 
sy  Robert  1 1 

1  and  J 

i  Da 

Jerr 
Bobby  R; 
Larr 
Ambrose  Evans  h  ( 
Elliot  Ri('  ■ 
"*V/     Pierre 
\  /ii:. 


/  Jim    ! 

R.  Emme  1 

Maxin-I 


Harold  Ickes 


msing  stars  / 

Dennis  Archer     (. , 
Evan  Bayh         \ 
George  W.  Bush  Jr. 

Jeb  Bush 
Andrew  Cuomo 
Mike  Huckabee 
John  Kasipir 
Joseph  LiejjetpfS'n 
Dan  Lungren       J- 
Sylvia  Mathews.--^ 
Carolyn  McCarthy 
Ed  Rendell 
J.  C.  Watts 
Adam  Werbach 
Christine  Todd  Whitman 


ChamaeleonN^^ 

The  party  switchers        ~~v' 

Senator  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell-D  to  R 

Mayor  Rudolph  Giuliani-D  to  R 

Representative  Carolyn  McCarthy— R  to  D 

Representative  Mike  Parker-D  to  R 

Senator  Richard  Shelby— D  to  R 
Representative  Billy  Tauzin-D  to  R 


Plllto  ^BF  Christoph* 
In  the  system  but  Mary  Lo 
out  of  the  loop  Leon 

Jesse  Brown       l-W 
Bill  Daley        .( 
-  Louis  Freeh      \ 
Dan  Glickman 

Alexis  Herman '       chel! 

Barry  McCaffrey  Geor 

Doris  Meissner  Tabit 

Planet  Hollywood 

Jane  Alexander 

Alec  Baldwin 

Warren  Beatty 

Edgar  Bronfman  Jr. 

Barry  Diller 

Michael  Douglas     \, 

Richard  Dreyfuss         x 

Patricia  Duff 

Jane  Fonda 

David  Geffen 

Richard  Gere 

Marty  Kaplan  f 

Charlton  Heston  '° 

Norman  Lear 

Paul  Newman  and  < 

Joanne  Woodward 
Edward  James  Olmos 
Tim  Robbins  and 

Susan  Sarandon 
Arnold  Schwarzenegger 
Tom  Selleck  C- 

Ron  Silver  fWk 

Steven  Spielberg     v  t| 
Barbra  Streisand      ^-2" 

Space  Academies 

Beauvoir 


Christopher  Hitchens 

Grover  Norquist 

Mary  Louise  Oates 

Leon  Wieseltier 


Stanford 
Space  Colony 

Chelsea  Clinton 
George  Shultz     ^=^ 
Tabitha  Soren  /,'4§| 


Quasars 

Rare  cosmic  objects  of 
high  luminosity 

John  Chafee 
Walter  Cronkite 

Billy  Graham 
Katharine  Graham    , 

Henry  Hyde  ( ' 
Daniel  Inouye  V 
David  Kessler 

Colin  Powell 
Paul  Sarbanes 


Lost  in  Space 

Off  the  intergalactic 
radar  screen 

Zoe  Baird 

Alan  Blinder 

The  Contract  with  America 

/  John  Deutch 

David  Gergen 

JJ  Lani  Guinier 

Ira  Magaziner 

David  Mixner 

^  N.E.A. 

^7    Bernard  Nussbaum 


Ts.  Seti: 


Phoenix  Skj9> 

The  constellation^ 
of  comebacks       V-' 

Marion  Barry         y^ 
Willie  Brown  V_>—^ 

Rahm  Emanuel 
Ed  Rollins  \      V 

Space  \   ) 
Penal  Colony 

,   ,  Mike  Espy 

Cli  Webster  Hubbell 

-  James  Lake 

/      Donald  Lukens 
James  McDougal 
W  Susan  McDougal 

Mel  Reynolds 
Dan  Rostenkowski 
Jim  Guy  Tucker 
Joe  Waldholtz 


r? 


Hazel  OLeary 

William  Perry 

Pat  Schroeder 

James  Stockdale 

Orson  Swindle 

Susan  Thomases 

Douglas  Wilder 


Hale-Bopp  Comet 

Infrequent  but  highly 

visible  visitor  which  makes 

others  act  strangely 

.    '  ,    Ross  Perot 


Georgetown  University    Th»  r        k'- 
i  Washington  Universiti     J.he  Greenbrier 


% 


vjcuigeiuwn  university 
George  Washington  University 
House  of  Representatives 

Day  Care  Center 

Johns  Hopkins  School  of 

Advanced  International  Studies 

The  Kennedy  School 

National  Cathedral  School 

The  Potomac  School 

St.  Albans 

Sidwell  Friends 

The  Woodrow  Wilson  School 

»  .  Yale  Law  School 


Space  Colonies 

Camp  David 
Chesapeake  Bay 

(Eastern  Shore, 

Rehoboth) 


Hilton  Head,  S.C. 
Martha's  Vineyard 
Middleburg,  VA. 
North  Carolina 
Outer  Banks 
Skyline  Drive 


Red  Dwarf 

BgrniS Sanders 


•  Supernovas 

Overheated  stars  destined 
I  to  shrink  from  inflated  size 

*  Laura  Ingraham 

Michael  Lewis 


THE  MEDIA  GALAXY 

The  Daily  Planet         •*+    '     «L' 

Owners  Otis  Chandler,  '     , 

Katharine  Graham  and  Donald  Graham,  * 

Arthur  Sulzberger  Sr.  and  Arthur  Sulzberger  Jr 
r„    *,5  Tt?e  Washin&on  Post:  Len  Downie,  Meg  Greenfield 
The  New  York  Times:  Joseph  Lelyveld, 
hael  Orp<sUps  Hnu/oii  o^ir,^   c..^ r... *_  / 


!i£  wayJhn£er         The  0wl  Neb"'a 

Joe  Waldholtz  Think  tanks  and  thinkers 

American  Enterprise  Institute  for 

,_  .  Public  Policy  Research 

(Robert  Bork,  Suzanne  Garment,  Norman 

Ornstein,  William  Schneider) 

The  Annenberg  School  for  Communication 

(Kathleen  Hall  Jamieson) 

The  Brookings  Institution  (Henry  Aaron 

Barry  Bosworth,  Stephen  Hess,  Larry  Korb,' 

Thomas  Mann,  Robert  Reischauer) 

,_.  Cato  Institute 

(Edward  H.  Crane,  William  A.  Niskanen) 

Center  for  National  Policy 

(Maureen  Steinbruner) 

The  Democratic  Leadership  Council 

&  Progressive  Policy  Institute 

(Al  From,  Will  Marshall,  Robert  Shapiro) 

Economic  Policy  Institute  (Jeff  Faux) 

The  Heritage  Foundation 

_  The  School  of  Public  Affairs  at  the 

i    ,  University  of  Maryland 

(William  Galston) 

The  Urban  Institute  (Isabell  Sawhill) 


VI      7      /»  if        —   ■    .  ,orn  "mes;  Josepn  Lelyveld, 

S&JP     **anes  VenatlCi:  Hunting  DogS  Michael  Oreskes,  Howell  Raines,  Eugene  Roberts  •''.«, 

Investigators  and  muckrakers  ,       ™a"  ?treTet  Journ^  Peter  Kann,  Alan  Murray     '-W 

Bachrach,  Carl  Bernstein.  Peter  Boyer  David  Brock  »     An&les  TlmeS:  Sr>elby  Coffey,  Doyle  McManus^^ 

Ron  Brownstein,  Connie  Bruck,  Jeanne  Cummings'  ReP°™rs  Dan  Balz,  Richard  Benedetto,  James  Bennet,  Damon  Ch 

ig  Frantz,  Jane  Fritsch,  Jeff  Gerth,  Seymour  Hirsch'  »      Ilm  Curran-  Adam  Clymer,  Susan  Feeney,  Michael  K.  Frisby 
I  Isikoff,  Steve  Labaton.  Ruth  Marcus,  Jane  Mayer'         *  Gemart  and  An.nie  Groer,  Terence  Hunt,  Al  Kamen,  Judy  Keen 
Ross  Gail  Sheehy.  John  Solomon,  James  Stewart'        #  A  Howard  Kurtz,  Don  Lambro, 

swart  Taylor  Jr..  Margaret  Warner,  Jacob  Weisberg'  '        *  .^^^^  Dave  Lauter,  David  Maraniss, 

igel  Weisskopf,  Marjorie  Williams,  Bob  Woodward 

Pundits 

(en  Rnrio  Ual  D  ..  Fred  Barnes.  Michael  Barone,  Bob  Beckel, 

onne  J?  Ma?  n'  M,ar£aret  CarlSOn'  Hodding  Carter  '"•  Eleano^  Clift.  . 

onne  Jr..  .Maureen  Dowd,  M.chael  Duffy,  Susan  Estrich,  Howard  Fineman 

-Hen  GonrimT3?  ^dma?'  Jack  Germond'  Pa"l  Gigot,  James  Glassman, 
•Men  Goodman.  Jeff  Greenfield,  Al  Hunt,  Michael  Kinsley,  Morton  Kondrack 

Nar.       .    Michael  Kramer,  Charles  Krauthammer,  Bill  Kristol,  John  Leo,.  ■ 
Tom  niinhl  f  er,'     ary  M,cGrory' John  McLaughlin,  Jack  Nelson,  Bob  NovaK, 
lorn  Ohphant,  Clarence  Page,  Kevin  Phillips,  Wesley  Pruden,  Bill  Schneider       .       ■ 
berald  Seib,  Mark  Shields,  George  Stephanopoulos,  John  Sununu, 
A  Evan  Thomas,  Ben  Wattenberg,  George  Will,  David  Yepsen       a  Re  ( 

L*'l       ~1    '        m>      .    wAe         .       *'»'       ^       F^eral  Col..., 

*       "ML,         *      *    <»*  •  Commission  chairman  •      , 

ig  Crunch  \  '     r  ^     -""  ■ 


enemies  .     , 

ss  state  troopers  Ronnie  Anderson 

ny  Ferguson,  Larry  Patterson,  and  Roger  Perry 

'own  and  David  Bossie 


i 
•rt  Hovak 


Dave  Lauter,  David  Maraniss,     1 

Alison  Mitchell,  Bill  Nichols, 
i  Robert  Pear,  David  Schribman, 
I     Helen  Thomas,  Robin  Toner 
I  Curtis  Wilkie     Also  C-span, 
'  Early  Bird,  The  Hotline 


V3? 


r  Flowers 
)nes 

ayman  (Judicial  Watch) 
Lewis 


Watch)  Socialites 

Susan  Mary  Alsop,  Smith  Bagley,  Susan  Baker, 
J.  Carter  Brown.  Buffy  Cafritz,  Conrad  Cafjiz,  Peggy.Eooper  Cafritz.  Lynda  Carter, 

Esther  Coopersmith,  Joseph  Ipl  LupvMohamed  Edmunds. 
Lucia  Flecha  de  Lima.  Teresa  Heinz.  Poliy  K 
and  Anne  Lathrop  Liu,  /ennif- 
Victoria  Reggie,  Catherine  Steven: 


..Ohappie  M'mt 

*Y,  Hn0''ve'- North7 

Keen.  H°ward  Stern 

Cams  Major: 
hois  The  Big  Dogs 

ribman,  R.  W  Apple  Jr.    News  chiefs 

J°"\~.         DaviciBroder   Roger  Ailes 

i        Tom  Brokaw   Andrew  Hayward 

i  Peter  Jennings   Tom  Johnson 

/  Larry  King  Andrew  Lack 

■  ]       -  Ted  Koppel    David  Westin 

-  ,  Jim  Lehrer   Magazine  editors 

Dan  Rather  James  Fallows 
,1      Tim  Russert   Walter  Isaacson 
-^    William  Safire    Michael  Kelly 
Bernard  Shaw       Maynard  Parker 
I  and  Judy  Woodruff    Martin  Peretz 

.      (  Brian  Williams    Charles  Peters 

.        Cam's  Minor:  -^ 

The  Smaller  Dogs  - 

Wolf  Blitzer  John  King 

David  Bloom  Mark  Knoller 

Rita  Braver  Jim  Miklaszewski  «f^V 

John  Cochran  Andrea  Mitchell     frfO" 

Ann  Compton  John  Palmer  7/ 

Candy  Crowley  Scott  Pel  ley  L-^_  , 

■   John  Donvan  Bill  Plante 
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ourt  photographer  to  the  70s  jet  set  and  master  of 
_  the  fashion  spread,  Francesco  Scavullo  has  glam- 
I  orized  the  world's  great  names— everyone  from  Liz 
«B  W  to  Liza,  Truman  to  Madonna.  Calvin  to  Claudia. 
^^^^  This  year  the  man  who  apprenticed  with  Horst  at 
Vogue  and  helped  popularize  the  '"Cosmo  Girl"  celebrates  five 
decades  with  his  Hasselblad  and  reveals  to  george  wayne  the 
secrets  of  the  Scavullo  Studio's  marathon  run. 


George  Wayne:  What  does  the  o  in  Scavullo  stand  for'.' 
Francesco  Scavullo:  I  don't  know. 
G.W.  /  think  it  stands  for  "ordinary. " 
F.S.  I  don't  think  I'm  ordinary.  I  don't  like  ordinary 
things.  I  like  simple,  but  not  ordinary.  I  love  beautiful 
women,  and  I  love  beautiful  men.  I've  never  want- 
ed to  destroy  beauty.  I've  always  just  wanted  to 
make  it  more  beautiful. 

G.W.  /  know  you've  had  a  few  nervous  break- 
downs, Francesco,  hut  please  don't  have  a  fifth 
one  before  we  get  through  our  little  chat. 
F.S.  I  don't  have  any,  not  anymore.  Now  I 
only  have  mini  ones. 

G.W.  Scavullo  once  said  he  knew  in  high 
school  that  he  wanted  to  be  a  photographer. 
And  you  had  your  first  magazine  contract  fat 
Seventeen/  as  a  teenager.  Did  you  ever  look 
back  and  say.  Gee,  maybe  I  was  a  prodigy'.' 
FS.  Well,  no,  I  just  thought  I  was  lucky.  I  was  work 
ing  in  Horst's  studio  as  an  assistant  when  I  was  16. 
I  just  thought  I  was  lucky  to  be  working  for  Horst. 
G.W.  And  by  now  you've  photographed  them  all. 
From  Liz  to  Liza  to  every  supermodel.  But  didn  'l 
you  have  a  famous  feud  with  Raquel  Welch'.' 
FS.  [Muttering.]  I  get  on  really  well  with  Raquel 
Welch,  but  she  is  difficult.  She  wants  the  best 
out  of  herself.  What  usually  happens  with 
Raquel  is  she  starts  crying,  and  I  put  my  arms 
around  her  and  tell  her  everything  is  gonna  be 
fine.  And  then  we  go  put  the  clothes  on  her 
and  we  go  to  work. 

G.W.  G.W. 's  favorite  Scavullo  classic  is  that 
portrait  of  Diana  Ross  Unplugged.  Simple 
hair,  little  makeup,  T-shirt,  and  jeans.  It 
was  radical  for  the  time. 
F.S.  Diana  Ross  said  she  wanted  a  new 
look.  And  the  only  thing  new  we  could 
do  with  Diana  Ross  was  get  rid  of 
all    he  hair.  Get  rid  of  the  makeup. 
I  wanted  to  se  I  ke  the  little 

urchin.  I  wanted  to  see  her  back 
to  what  sfu  added 

everything.  So  she 
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Francesco  Scavullo's  50  years  under  the  lights 
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threw  on  a  pair  of  [the  late  supermodel]  Gia's  old  jeans,  and 
went  to  work.  Once  she  saw  the  pictures,  she  didn't  like  them, 
really.  Then  she  showed  them  to  Cher.  Cher  said,  "Girl, 
you've  never  looked  so  good,"  and  then  it  became  Diana 
Ross's  favorite  picture. 

G.W.  Scavullo  and  Brooke  Shields  are  forever  linked. 
F.S.  I  met  Brooke  when  she  was  seven  months  old.  Every- 
body knows  that  story.  I  was  doing  an  Ivory-soap 
commercial  and  all  the  babies  were  crying,  and 
Nan  Bush,  my  assistant  at  the  time,  said  she 
had  this  hairdresser  friend  across  the  street 
with  the  most  beautiful  baby.  I  said,  "Call  her 
up  immediately!"  So,  in  comes  Brooke  Shields 
in  her  mother's  arms,  and  she  loved  the  cam- 
era. Even  at  seven  months. 

G.W.  There  is  a  faction  in  fashion  that 
pooh-poohs  Scavullo.    Irrational 
snobs  who  call  him  a  minor  tal- 
ent.   In   other   words,    he's   no 
Richard  Avedonl 

F.S.  [Long  pause.]  That  I'm  no 
Avedon?  Certainly  not!  I'm  Sca- 
vullo! I  have  been  working  for  50 
years.  And  I've  had  a  wonderful 
career,  a  wonderful  time  being  a 
photographer.  And  I  have  a  book 
coming  out  [Scavullo:  Photographs,  50 
Years]  which  highlights  the  50  years 
of  my  photography!  I  have  a  style 
which  I  have  developed,  and  I'm  not 
going  to  change  it  every  15  minutes! 
G.W.  Congratulations  are  in  order,  Mr. 
Scavullo!  I  think  the  one  thing  you  still 
have  to  do  is  direct  a  music  video. 
FS.  Thank  you.  But  you  know  I  di- 
rected Crystal  Gayle's  first  album 
special  for  CBS.  But  these  videos 
are  too  quick.  I  did  think  about  di- 
recting films.  I  was  very  good 
friends  with  Luchino  Visconti.  And 
he  once  said  to  me,  "If  you  real- 
ly want  to  direct  movies,  come 
to  Europe  and  be  an  assistant 
director  on  my  next  film." 
I  would  have  had  to  take 
a  year  off,  and  I  thought 
about  it.  But  then  I  said,  "If 
I  took  a  year  off,  no  one 
would  remember  who  I  am 
when  I  got  back  to  New 
York,    and    this    studio 
would  be  useless." 
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Nicole  Kidman  wrapped  up  her  starring  role  opposite 
George  Clooney  in  The  Peacemaker,  this  month's  high-visibility 
DreamWorks  debut,  only  to  turn— along  with  husband  Tom  Cruise— to  a 
heavily  veiled  project  with  even  higher  stakes:  Eyes  Witk-Skat^ 
Stanley  Kubrick's  first  movie  in  a  decade.  At  a  rendezvous 
with  MICHAEL  SHNAYERSON  in  the  London  dusk,  Kidman  talks  a* 
playing  with  Clooney,  working  with  Kubrick' 
and  the  inportance  of  in-laws 
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WOMAN  LIT  BY 
MORNING  LIGHT 

Nicole  Kidman  at  Charleston, 

the  former  home  of  Vanessa  Hell 

and  Duncan  Grant,  near  I  ii  le, 

Lewes,  Last  Sussex,  Kugland, 

July  24,  1997.  Because  she  wants 

to  spend  more  time  with 

her  children— Isabella,  four,  and 

Connor,  two— Kidman  plans  to 

limit  herself  lo  one  film  a  year. 

I  ler  next  project  is  Strindher«'s 

Miss  Julie,  to  he  performed  at 

a  small  theater  in  her  hometown 

of  Sydney,  Australia. 
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time:  seven  p.m. 


on  a  Friday,  late  July.  The  place:  a 
woodsy  park  20  miles  southwest  of  Lon- 
don. The  entry  path  is  deserted,  dis- 
concertingly so,  since  I've  been  left 
here  with  the  promise  that  I'll  be  met 
by  one  of  the  world's  most  ravishing 
film  actresses. 

Twenty  minutes  later  a  small,  non- 
descript car  pulls  up  to  the  path.  The 
woman  who  extricates  herself  from  the 
driver's  side,  unaccompanied,  is  as  tall 
as  reputed— five  feet  ten  inches —though 
in  no  other  way  consistent  with  her 
screen  image.  Her  characters  are  chilly 
and  brisk,  alluring  but  distant.  Nicole 
Kidman  has  sparkling,  friendly  eyes  and 
offers  a  hearty  handshake:  she's  an 
Aussie  girl,  unpretentious  and  ready 
for  fun.  Her  characters  rarely  smile; 
offscreen  Kidman  is  given  to  a  musi- 
cal, lingering  laugh  you  want  to  provoke 
again  and  again.  Most  unexpectedly,  as 
we  set  off  into  the  park  for  a  leisure- 
ly stroll,  I  can't  help  but  notice  that 
Kidman— coolly  sensual  leading  lady, 
the  thinking  man's  fantasy  figure— is  a 
bit  duckfooted  in  her  old-fashioned 
black-and-white  Converse  sneakers.  All 
in  all,  she's  much  less  siren,  more 
blithe  spirit,  than  I  expected. 

"You  know,  I  almost  died  last  night," 
she  says  cheerfully  while  I'm  ponder- 
ing this.  "And  it's  all  your  fault!" 

From  her  tightly  scheduled  life, 
Kidman  has  wrung  two  days  for  Van- 
ity Fair.  Annie  Leibovitz  has  spent 
the  first  day  photographing  her  at 
Charleston,  the  farmhouse  that  belonged 
to  Virginia  Woolf's  sister  Vanessa  Bell. 
Since  Leibovitz  also  needed  the  after- 
noon of  the  next  day  to  do  a  cover 
shot,  the  plan  was  for  Kidman  to  fly 
home  by  helicopter,  get  a  good  night's 
sleep,  and  tuck  the  merview  in  on  the 
morning  of  the  second  day.  But  after 
the  chopper  took  off,  the  already  bad 
weather  grew  worse;  the  pilot  narrow- 
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ly  avoided  a  set  of  power  lines  and 
was  forced  to  make  an  emergency 
landing  in  a  remote  area.  Some  star- 
tled farmer  opened  his  door  to  a  bedrag- 
gled international  film  star  asking  if 
she  could  please  use  the  phone  to  call 
for  a  car.  Kidman  didn't  get  home  un- 
til one  a.m.,  so  she  slept  in  late  to  be 
ready  for  the  cover  shot— not  that  the 
woman  has  a  discernible  line  on  her 
peaches-and-cream  complexion.  Which 
is  why,  with  the  last  light  of  the  sec- 
ond day  rapidly  fading,  we've  embarked 
on  our  walk.  And  why  it's  all  my 
fault.  Though  even  now  Kidman  has 
barely  managed  to  get  away.  "I  said, 
'I  really  have  to  go  because  it's  going 
to  be  dark,  and  it's  a  little  dangerous 
in  that  park  at  night,  frankly,' "  Kid- 
man says.  "I  asked  them,  'Is  he  a  strong 
man?  Has  he  done  any  self-defense?' " 
And  again  her  musical  laughter  fills 
the  air. 

n  September  26  one  of 
the  reasons  Kidman's 
been  so  busy  reaches  the 
screen  amid  consider- 
able curiosity.  The  Peace- 
maker, a  nuclear  thriller 
that  also  stars  George 
Clooney,  is  the  debut  movie  from 
DreamWorks,  issuing  forth  after  a  three- 
year  gestation  during  which  the  tri- 
umvirate of  Steven  Spielberg,  David 
Geffen,  and  Jeffrey  Katzenberg  spent 
gobs  of  their  own  and  others'  money 
establishing  the  first  new  major  Holly- 
wood studio  in  decades,  for  features, 
animation,  TV  shows,  music,  and  in- 
teractive. A  lot  of  pride  is  on  the  line, 
which  makes  the  casting  choices  for 
The  Peacemaker  that  much  more  in- 
triguing. Clooney  and  Kidman,  though 
much  admired,  their  stars  on  the  rise, 
are  not  yet  members  of  that  small,  se- 
lect club  of  Hollywood  Bankables.  The 
director,  Mimi  Leder,  won  an  Emmy 
for  her  work  on  ER.  But  The  Peace- 
maker is  her  first  feature. 

Happily  for  DreamWorks,  the  film 
succeeds  both  as  high-level  entertain- 
ment and  as  a  haunting  reminder  of 
how  violence  breeds  terrorism.  Based 
on  reporting  Vanity  Fair  contributing 
editors  Andrew  and  Leslie  Cockburn 
did  for  the  magazine,  it  starts  with  a 
riveting  nighttime  heist,  somewhere  in 
the  former  Soviet  Union,  from  a  train 
carrying  nuclear  warheads,  and  roars 
on  from  there  at  a  breathtaking  clip. 


Kidman  and  Clooney  are  the  U.S. 
military  types  who  fly  over  to  wresti 
the  warheads  from  the  Bosnian  ter-i 
rorists  to  whom  they  were  sold.  When 
a  lone  detonator  gets  smuggled  intc 
Manhattan,  back  they  come  on  its  trail, 
Kidman  is  the  stern,  by-the-book  bu- 
reaucrat, Clooney  the  roguish  colonel 
who's  assigned  to  be  her  partner  and 
who  starts  by  making  a  fool  of  her  at 
a  department  briefing.  As  their  mutu- 
al loathing  gives  way  to  more  com- 
plex emotions,  the  story,  suspensefu 
enough  as  it  is,  begins  to  snap  witbl 
subtle  sexual  tension. 

Clooney  was  more  than  happy,  wher 
Spielberg  asked  him,  to  sign  on  tc 
The  Peacemaker.  He  liked  the  script 
and,  needless  to  say,  he  was  flattered 
Spielberg,  more  to  the  point,  co 
produces  ER.  Leder  seemed  right  no 
only  because  she'd  worked  wit! 
Clooney  but  also  because  she'd  mas 
terfully  directed  the  jumpy,  deliberate^ 
rough  Steadicam  sequences  that  fol 
low  ER  s  action  for  minutes  at  a  time 
the  terrorist  on  busy  New  York  streets  i 
evading  hundreds  of  cops  as  he  head:< 
toward  the  U.N.  with  a  nuclear  deto 
nator  in  his  backpack,  was  perfect 
Steadicam  material. 

"I  was  the  one  who  then  cast  Nicole,'. 
Leder  says.  "I  knew  that  the  characi 
ter  is  smart  and  precise  in  the  wa{| 
she  goes  about  finding  who  the  ter* 
rorist  is,  and  that's  how  I  saw  Nicole' 
smart  and  precise,  both  in  the  wa} 
she  tackles  a  role  and  the  way  shsj 
lives  her  life." 

Clooney  had  never  worked  with  Kid  j 
man,  and  he  worried  about  that.  "Th(1 
thing  of  it  is  that  I  was  doing  On>'\ 
Fine  Day  [the  romantic  comedy  refl 
leased  last  Christmas].  Five  days  latw 
er,  I  started  The  Peacemaker.  So  ml 
rehearsal  time!  What  we  had  to  d<| 
was  immediately,  the  two  of  us,  jus  J 
get  along.  Be  friends!" 

To  Clooney 's  relief,  Kidman  madi| 
it  easy.  "She's  none  of  the  things  a  fa  I 
mous  actress  could  be,"  he  says.  Hi  J 
noticed  the  laugh  right  off.  And  hi 
saw  that  she  was  about  "pure  han| 
work."  "I'd  just  worked  with  Michelh 
[Pfeiffer].  They're  similar  in  that  sense 
never  a  false  word  out  of  their  mouths 
You  never  think  they're  acting!  And  yoi 
forget  that,  through  everything,  Nicoli 
has  to  do  an  American  accent."  Clooney 
who  saw  the  finished  film  just  a  fev 
days  before  we  speak,  is  delighted- 
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Kidman  was  so  eager  to  work  with 

director  Stanley  Kubrick  that  she  would 

have  accepted  her  role  in  Eyes  Wide 

Shut  without  seeing  the  script.  Of  the  long 

shoot  she  says,  "He  wants  to  exhaus 

all  the  possibilities.  And  the  kindc 

that  I  a 
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maybe  more  than  he  thought  he'd  be. 
"This  movie  kicks  ass.  And  Nicole  is 
just  great.  To  play  a  government  offi- 
cial and  be  a  pretty  girl,  it's  a  tough 
sell.  But  she  really  does  it." 

"If  she'd  been  a  bumbling  fool,  which 
is  how  these  characters  are  usually 
drawn,  it  might  have  been  difficult," 
Kidman  says  as  we  walk  along.  "But 
I  quite  liked  that  she  was  right  most 
of  the  time."  For  that,  having  a  wom- 
an director  definitely  helped.  "[Leder] 
wanted  both  the  female  and  male 
characters  to  be  wrong  sometimes 
and  right  sometimes.  And  it  was  a  work- 
ing relationship,  not  about  some  ro- 
mance, and  I  liked  that  about  it,  too." 
But  also,  she  later  admits,  "I  was  of- 
fered it  right  after  I  did  The  Portrait 
of  a  Lady,  and  that  was  the  hardest 
film  I  ever  made— emotionally— so  this 
was  my  way  of  going  to  have  some 
fun.  I  wanted  not  to  have  to  work  every 
day,  and  to  be  able  to  go  out  at  night 
and  dance,  and  go  drinking  with 
George.  And  that's  what  we  did!" 

The  Portrait  of  a  Lady  is 
still  a  bit  of  a  sore  point. 
Kidman  came  to  it  fresh 
off  her  much-praised  per- 
formance in  To  Die  For, 
as  a  brutally  ambitious 
weather  girl.  The  stylish 
black  comedy  had  ended  her  streak  of 
mostly  humdrum  roles  in  big-budget 
Hollywood  films  (Billy  Bathgate,  Days 
of  Thunder);  it  had  forced  critics  to 
see  her  not  just  as  Mrs.  Tom  Cruise. 
Under  the  guidance  of  The  Portrait  of 
a  Lady's  New  Zealand-born  director, 
Jane  Campion,  for  whom  Kidman  had 
always  wanted  to  work  (and  nearly 
had,  in  Campion's  film-school  short, 
at  the  tender  age  of  14,  until  exams 
intervened),  Kidman  plunged  into  the 
emotional  abyss  of  her  character,  Is- 
abel Archer,  with  fierce  abandon. 
Throughout  the  shooting,  she  even  wore 
a  corset,  to  feel  what  Archer  would 
have  felt  as  she  hewed  to  the  19th-cen- 
tury standard  of  an  hourglass  figure. 
Her  performance  stirred  talk  of  an 
Osccu  nomination,  but  the  film  was 
judged  by  most  critics  to  be  an  ab- 
surdly mannered  indulgence. 

"It  was  hard  when  people  criti- 
cized it,"  Kidman  says.  "The  film 
meant  a  lot.  But  as  a  s  ion,  it's 
good  to  go  through,  too,  I  suppose. 
You  hope  it's  going  to  be  wonderful 


and  everyone  will  love  it,  and  then 
that  doesn't  happen  and  .  .  .  that's  O.K. 
I  still  love  the  film,  and  am  very 
proud  of  it."  Does  the  criticism  con- 
found her?  "It  doesn't  confound  me. 
Sometimes  I  did  feel,  Oh,  that  hurt. 
But  at  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum, 
in  the  theater  you  stand  up  there 
every  night  not  knowing  if  they're 
going  to  clap  or  boo.  .  .  .  You  can 
get  booed  off  the  stage!  And  that's 
the  worst  thing  that  can  happen  to 
you,  but  once  you  get  through  that, 
you  realize  this  is  all  part  of  the  process 
of  being  an  actor." 

Only  in  that  spirit  of  artis- 
tic growth,  I  have  to 
assume,  have  Kidman 
and  Cruise  spent  most 
of  the  last  year  shoot- 
ing the  mysterious, 
much-anticipated  film 
called  Eyes  Wide  Shut  for  the  legen- 
dary director  Stanley  Kubrick  at 
Pinewood  Studios,  a  short  drive  from 
where  we're  walking.  Most  movies 
wrap  in  two  months;  most  movie 
stars  sign  contracts  that  enforce  a  strict 
end-of-shooting  date,  so  they  can  get 
on  to  the  next  movie.  For  Eyes  Wide 
Shut,  both  Cruise  and  Kidman  signed 
open-ended  contracts,  agreeing  to 
work  until  Kubrick,  a  notorious  per- 
fectionist, said  he  was  done.  Cruise, 
at  between  $15  and  $20  million  a 
film,  is  probably  the  world's  most  bank- 
able star;  Kidman's  salary  is  modest 
by  comparison  but  hardly  shabby. 
The  financial  sacrifice  they've  made 
to  devote  almost  a  year  to  Kubrick 
is  many  times  more  than  most  of  us 
will  earn  in  a  lifetime. 

"But  you  don't  think  that  way  ar- 
tistically!" Kidman  says  as  we  turn  onto 
another  path.  "I  mean,  if  you  do 
think  artistically,  which  we  do." 

Thinking  artistically  means  that  when 
you  get  a  fax  from  the  world's  most 
reclusive  director  asking  you  to  be  in 
his  first  movie  in  a  decade,  you  just 
say  yes.  "Well,  we  read  the  script," 
Kidman  says,  which  Kubrick  had  writ- 
ten. "But  I  would  have  agreed  to  do 
it  even  if  he  hadn't  shown  it  to  me." 
Virtually  every  director  for  whom 
Kidman  has  worked  admired  Kubrick's 
work.  She  had  seen  and  enjoyed  2001: 
A  Space  Odyssey,  Lolita,  Paths  of 
Glory,  and  The  Shining,  among  oth- 
ers. ("When  I  saw  TJie  Shining,  I  was 
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WOMAN  IN 
FLIGHT  ON  HORSEBACK 


Her  hobbies  go  beyond 

horseback  riding.  Kidman  and 

her  husband,  Tom  Cruise, 

have  been  known  to  do 

aerobatics  in  their  Aviat  Pitts 

biplane,  and  Nicole  also 

likes  to  skydive  on  occasion. 

I've  been  out  doing  arabesques 

on  the  wing,"  she  claims. 


my  way  of  haying  fun.  I  wanted  to 
.  iM  outjzt  nwbt  and  dance. 
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I  suppose  I  like  laughing 
and  at  the  same  time 
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making  out  with  my  boyfriend,  though, 
so  I  don't  remember  a  lot  of  the 
movie.  I'd  just  been  roller-skating."  She 
was  14  at  the  time.)  Dr.  Strangelove 
was  her  favorite.  "I  like  black  come- 
dy; I  suppose  I  like  laughing  and  at 
the  same  time  feeling  unnerved,  and 
it's  such  a  hard  thing  to  do." 

Commitments  made,  Cruise  and 
Kidman  met  Kubrick  for  the  first  time 
over  dinner  at  his  house.  "I  was  think- 
ing, Is  he  really  going  to  want  me  in 
his  film?"  Kidman  recalls.  "He'll  see 
me  and  say,  'No  way!'"  But  Kubrick 
and  his  wife  were  warm  hosts;  by  the 
end  of  the  evening,  the  director  had  sat 
Kidman  down  at  his  new  Apple  com- 
puter and  was  showing  her  its  marvels. 

Eyes  Wide  Shut  is  about 
sexual  obsession  and  jeal- 
ousy. Beyond  that,  no 
one  outside  the  cast  and 
crew  appears  to  know  a 
thing,  thanks  to  the  di- 
rector's insistence  on  a 
strict  code  of  secrecy.  Early  on,  a 
Scottish  newspaper  reported  that  Kid- 
man plays  a  sex  psychologist  hooked 
on  heroin  who's  being  stalked.  Kid- 
man says  that's  "absolutely  wrong,"  but 
refuses  to  elaborate.  Women  in 
Kubrick's  films,  when  they  appear  at 
all,  have  been  a  motley  lot— think  of 
Shelley  Duvall  in  The  Shining,  or  the 
woman  who  gets  raped  in  A  Clock- 
work Orange,  or  Shelley  Winters  as 
the  mother  in  Lolita— and  the  director 
has  been  subject  to  charges  of  misog- 
yny. But  Kidman  says  her  own  char- 
acter is,  as  far  as  she  can  tell,  a  fully 
rounded  figure.  The  misogyny  rap, 
she  adds,  is  unfair.  "I  don't  think 
there  are  many  sympathetic  male  char- 
acters in  his  work,  either,"  she  observes 
of  Kubrick.  "He  portrays  humans  with- 
out sugarcoating  them." 

As  shooting  got  under  way  last  fall, 
stories  swirled  that  Kubrick  was  in 
despotic  form— calling  for  98  takes  when 
10  might  do,  running  everybody  ragged. 
Harvey  Keitel,  who  was  reportedly  cast 
as  the  stalker,  left  the  production  soon 
after  it  began.  Keitel,  asked  to  explain 
the  incident,  issues  a  terse  "No  com- 
ment," but  Kidman  says  he  left  amicably 
amid  scheduling  problems,  to  be  re- 
placed by  Sydney  Pollack.  Though  best 
known  as  a  director  and  producer, 
Pollack  has  given  some  fine  perfor- 
mances {Tootsie, 
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CONCERNED  PARENTS 

John  and  Patsy  Ramsey 

iave  offered  a  reward  for  finding 

the  murderer  of  JonBenet, 

fpposite,  and  have  put  friends 

under  suspicion,  but  they 

are  still  a  main  focus  of  the 

police  investigation. 
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The  Christmas-night  murder  of  six-year-old 

beauty-pageant  winner  JonBenet  Ramsey  in  Boulder, 

Colorado,  shocked  the  country  and  turned 

her  millionaire  parents,  John  and  Patsy,  into 

suspects. With  sources  deep  inside  the  investigation 

and  among  Ramsey  relatives  and  friends, 

ANN  LOUISE  BARDACH  reveals  the  story  behind 

the  dreadful  crime  and  the  bitter  split  between 

the  D.A.'s  office  and  the  police  department 


atrol  Officer  Richard 


French  got  to  the  home  of  John  and 
Patsy  Ramsey  in  the  tony  neighbor- 
hood adjacent  to  Chautauqua  Park 
in  Boulder,  Colorado,  within  seven 
minutes  of  Patsy  Ramsey's  911  call 
reporting  that  their  six-year-old  daugh- 
ter, child-beauty-pageant  winner  Jon- 
Benet,  had  been  kidnapped.  It  was 
5:52  a.m.  on  December  26,  and  the 
distraught  and  weeping  mother,  a 
former  Miss  West  Virginia  and  Miss 
America  contender,  let  French  in. 
"John  Ramsey  directed  me  through 
the  house  and  pointed  out  a  three- 
page  handwritten  note  which  was 
laid  on  the  wooden  floor  just  west  of 
the  kitchen  area,"  French  reported. 
Subsequently,  French  told  colleagues 
that  he  had  been  struck  by  how  dif- 
ferently the  two  parents  were  react- 
ing. While  John  Ramsey,  cool  and 
collected,  explained  the  sequence  of 
events  to  him.  Patsy  Ramsey  sat  in 
an  overstuffed  chair  in  the  sunroom, 
sobbing.  Something  seemed  odd  to 
French,  and  later  he  would  recall 
how  the  grieving  mother's  eyes  stayed 
riveted  on  him.  He  remembered  her 
gaze,  and  her  awkward  attempt  to  con- 
ceal it  peering  at  him  through  splayed 
fingers  held  over  her  eyes. 

Seven  hours  later,  the  strangled,  blud- 
geoned body  of  the  child  was  found 
in  a  storage  room  in  the  basement. 
French  told  fellow  officers  that  he 
felt  awful  that  he  had  not  discovered 
it  himself  in  his  search  of  the  house. 
For  months  he  berated  himself  as  he 
relived  every  moment  of  his  hours 
there.  V  hile  Patsy  had  wept  incon- 
solably,  a  dry- eyed  John  Ramsey  had 
paced  incessantly.  Later,  French  re- 
called that  the  couple  had  barely  s 
ken  to  or  looked  at  each  other.  Though 
they  were  faced  v  ith  the  most  calami- 


tous tragedy  of  their  lives,  he  did  not 
see  them  console  each  other.  But  it 
was  the  image  of  Patsy  weeping  and 
watching  him  that  haunted  French, 
especially  after  he  learned  that  she 
had  been  sitting  directly  over  the  spot- 
less than  15  feet  below— where  her 
child's  body  lay. 

The  Ramseys,  with  JonBenet  and 
their  son,  Burke,  had  had  Christmas 
dinner  at  the  home  of  their  best  friends, 
Priscilla  and  Fleet  White  Jr.,  a  mile 
or  so  away.  After  Ramsey  had  moved 
his  computer  company  from  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  to  Boulder,  in  1991,  the  Whites 
and  the  Ramseys  found  that  they  had 
much  in  common.  Fleet  White  was  also 
a  successful  tycoon,  in  the  oil  busi- 
ness. Both  couples  enjoyed  sailing 
and  had  six-year-old  girls  with  older 
brothers.  Neither  Patsy  nor  Priscilla 
worked,  but  both  were  committed  vol- 
unteers. When  John  Ramsey  had  de- 
cided to  throw  his  wife  a  surprise 
40th-birthday  party  a  month  earlier, 
on  November  30,  he  turned  to  Priscil- 
la to  organize  the  event  at  the  swank 
Brown  Palace  in  Denver. 

According  to  police  reports,  the 
Ramseys  arrived  home  from  the 
Whites'  about  10  p.m.  At  5:55  a.m. 
the  Whites  were  awakened  by  John 
Ramsey,  who  told  them  to  hurry  right 
over.  By  6:20  the  Whites  were  there, 
joined  by  other  friends,  John  and 
Barbara  Fernie,  and  later  by  the  Ram- 
seys' minister,  Father  Rol  Hover- 
stock.  Several  uniformed  policemen 
assisted  Rick  French  until  8:10  a.m., 
when  Detective  Linda  Arndt  arrived. 
Arndt's  supervisor.  Detective  Sergeant 
Larry  Mason,  would  get  to  the  house 
later  that  day.  The  initial  team  assumed 
that  the  troubled,  affluent  couple 
were  victims,  not  potential  murder  sus- 
pects. They  even  summoned  two  vic- 
tim advocates  to  the  house  to  comfort 
them.  Arndt  in  particular,  who  was 
described  by  fellow  officers  as  having 
"bonded"  with  Patsy  Ramsey,  made 
several  critical  and  possibly  irrepara- 
ble errors  in  judgment. 

The  ransom  note  warned  the  cou- 
ple not  to  contact  the  police  but  to 
await  a  phone  call  between  8  and  10 
that  morning.  Arndt  wrote  in  her  re- 
port that  "between  10:30  and  noon, 
John  Ramsey  left  the  house  to  pick 
up  the  family  mail,"  which  she  later 
sav  him  open  and  read.  At  one  p.m., 
n  no  call  had  come,  Arndt  asked 


Ramsey  and  Fleet  White  to  follo\ 
her  to  the  kitchen.  An  investigate  i 
describes  the  scene:  "She  said,  'I  war  i 
you  to  search  this  house.  From  toi 
to  bottom.'  She  had  barely  finishe 
speaking  when  John  Ramsey  bolte 
from  the  kitchen  and  headed  dow 
to  the  basement.  Fleet  White  told  u 
that  Ramsey  went  directly  to  a  sma 
broken  window  on  the  north  side  a 
the  house  and  paused.  Fleet  said  t 
Ramsey,  'Hey,  John,  look  at  this1- 
And  John  said,  'Yeah,  I  broke  it  last! 
summer.'  He  wanted  Fleet  to  see  th 
window  to  set  up  an  intruder  theor 
but  no  one  but  a  small  child  or 
midget  could  have  crawled  though  the 
space.  While  Fleet  is  looking  at  thh 
window,  John  disappears  down  the  ha*' 
directly  to  the  little  room  where  th 
body  is.  It's  a  huge  basement  with 
lot  of  rooms  and  corridors,  but  Rarr 
sey  went  directly  to  that  room.  Hi 
screamed,  and  Fleet  ran  to  him."  Whit 
had  previously  peered  into  that  win 
dowless  storage  room  but  had  noi 
seen  the  body. 

Lying  on   the  cemem 
floor  was  the  lifeles 
JonBenet,  dressed  i 
a  white  knit  shirt  anil 
long  underwear.  Ther 
was  duct  tape  over  hat 
mouth.  A  garrote  mack 
of  white  cord  and 
broken  artist's  paintbrush  handle  wi 
around  her  throat,  and  there  wa 
cord  around  her   right  wrist.   Thh 
body  was  covered  with  a  white  bl 
ket  from  her  bed.  Nearby  was 
red  "pageant  nightgown,"  describ 
by  a  relative  as  "her  favorite  possi 
sion."  Ramsey  yanked  the  tape  frorij 
her  mouth,  and,  according  to  the  ir 
vestigator,   "holding  her  with  boM: 
hands  around  her  at  the  waist,  the  wa;; 
you  would  hold  a  doll,"  carried  hei< 
upstairs  and  laid  her  on  the  hares 
wood  floor  in  the  living  room.  "Wha 
was  interesting  was  when   Ramse 
brought  the  body  upstairs  he  neve 
cried,"   related  a  source  present  a 
the   time.    "But   when   he   laid  he». 
down,  he  started  to  moan,  while  peei 
ing  around  to  see  who  was  lookin 
at  him."  Linda  Arndt  lifted  the  child 
from  the  floor  and  placed  her  alonj 
side  the  Christmas  tree.   "Patsy  co 
lapsed  right  on  top  of  JonBenet, 
said  the  source,   "and  then  she  gc 
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n  her  knees  and  screamed,  'Jesus, 
ou  raised  Lazarus  from  the  dead, 
lease  raise  my  baby!"'  Arndt  asked 
ather  Rol  to  gather  everyone  into  a 
rcle  around  the  child  and  lead  them 
t  a  prayer.  Numb  with  grief  and 
orror,  they  bowed  their  heads  and 
lid  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

The  following  evening, 
at  the  Fernies'  house 
in  south  Boulder,  Lin- 
da Arndt  approached 
John  Ramsey,  but 
Ramsey's  lawyer  friend 
Mike  Bynum  cut  off  the 
conversation,  telling 
rndt  that  legal  advisers  had  been  re- 
ined to  speak  for  the  Ramseys.  The 
;xt  day  the  police  were  informed 
at  the  Ramseys  had  nothing  more 
say  and  would  answer  no  further 
lestions. 

Although  John  Ramsey  was  a  life- 
ng  conservative  Republican,  he 
rned  to  Haddon,  Morgan  &  Fore- 
an,  a  law  firm  almost  synonymous 
th  Colorado's  Democratic  political 
achine.  "Take  a  look  at  their  of- 
;es  here  in  Denver,"  says  Chuck 
reen,  a  columnist  at  The  Denver  Post, 
Ferring  to  the  gated  mansion  that 
uses  the  firm.  "Then  take  a  walk 
er  to  the  Governor's  Mansion  a 
v  blocks  away  and  tell  me  which 
e  is  bigger,  and  I'll  tell  you  which 
e  is  more  powerful."  During  the  70s 
d  80s,  Hal  Haddon  ran  Gary  Hart's 
mpaigns  for  senator  and  was  an 
viser  on  his  presidential  campaign, 
iddon  became  known  as  a  power 
3ker  and  kingmaker,  and  had  a 
mtation  for  socializing  with  clients 
:h  as  Hunter  S.  Thompson.  Gov- 
lor  Roy  Romer,  former  governor 
chard  Lamm,  and  Congressman 
ivid  Skaggs  are  all  political  allies 
Haddon's,  as  is  Alex  Hunter,  Boul 
•'s  longtime  district  attorney.  Had- 
n's  partners,  Bryan  Morgan  and 
s  Foreman,  by  arguing  a  con- 
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L  SMILES 

:  Ramseys  pose 
ome  in  Boulder  for 
r  1996  Christmas 
i  with  JonBenet 
Burke,  seated, 
John's  children 
n  his  first 
■riage,  Melinda 
John  Andrew. 

TOBER     1997 


"On  a  ratio  of  12  to  1, 
child  murders  are  committed 
by  parents  or  a  family  member," 

safslBI.  veteran  Gregg  McCrary. 
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IUSTICI 

ulder district  i 
.  runlcr  and  police  chief 
loin  Koby;  Priseilla  and  Meet  White, 
east  as  suspects  by  the  Ramseys; 
the  headquarters  of  Haddon,  Morgan 
&  Foreman,  the  Ramsey  lawyers. 


troversial  intruder  theory,  won  an  ac- 
quittal in  the  celebrated  1980  trial  of 
Lee  Bibb  Lindsley,  who  was  accused 
of  murdering  her  husband,  a  promi- 
nent Colorado  pediatrician. 

Ramsey  decided  that  his  wife  should 
have  her  own  lawyers,  and  he  re- 
tained Patrick  Burke  and  Patrick 
Furman.  Within  a  week  of  the  mur- 
der, a  media  consultant  named  Pat 
Korten  was  also  brought  aboard,  lat- 
er to  be  replaced  by  Rachelle  Zim- 
mer  and  Laurie  Wagner.  In  July, 
Denver's  premier  publicist,  Charles 
Russell,  was  added  to  the  payroll.  In 
addition  to  his  lawyers'  team  of  pri- 
vate investigators,  Ramsey  retained 
the  Denver  firm  of  H.  Ellis  Armis- 
tead,  as  well  as  a  former  F.B.I,  crim- 
inal profiler  and  two  handwriting 
analysts.  After  the  police  tried  to  ques- 
tion Ramsey's  first  wife  in  Atlanta, 
he  also  hired  a  lawyer  there  named 
James  Jenkins. 

Comparisons  are  inevitably  made 
to  O.  J.  Simpson,  but  John  Ramsey 
is  far  wealthier.  And  unlike  the  Simp- 
son Dream  Team,  Ramsey's  lawyers 
have  sought  invisibility.  (Ironically,  two 
Simpson  defenders,  Barry  Scheck  and 
forensic  scientist  Henry  Lee,  have  made 
themselves  available  to  the  Boulder 
D. A.  some  say  in  an  effort  to  re- 
furbish their  post-Simpson  image.) 
The  one  press  conference  Haddon's 
team  has  permitted  the  Ramseys,  in 
the  Boulder  Marriott  on  May  1,  was 
so  elaborately  orchestrated  that  it  was 
called  the  "Ramsey  infomercial"  by 
Denver  talk-radio  host  Peter  Boyles. 
The  I  '.imsey  team  of  lawyers  and  pub- 
licists ood  against  a  back  wall,  but 
the  selected  reporters  had  agreed  not 
to  question  tl 

It  was  not   the  o  that  a 

carefully  packaged    :  nee  had 

backfired.  On  Sunday,  5.  me- 

dia consultant  Pat  Korten  ha<        ineed 


to  have  television  crews  outside  St. 
John's  Episcopal  Church  in  Boulder. 
During  the  service,  "there  was  a  spe- 
cial handout— personalized  for  the  Ram- 
sey family,  offering  prayers  for  them," 
says  a  parishioner  who  was  present. 
"We  were  appalled,  because  a  lot  of 
people  had  qualms  about  believing  them 
by  then."  Outside  the  church  was  a 
throng  of  photographers  waiting  to  cap- 
ture a  sobbing  Patsy,  exiting  on  the 
arm  of  Barbara  Fernie.  "They  totally 
used  the  church  as  a  photo  opportu- 
nity," says  the  parishioner. 

The  Ramseys'  appearance  on  CNN 
in  Atlanta  on  January  1  had  also 
raised  questions.  Why  would  a  griev- 
ing couple  go  on  national  television 
while  refusing  to  speak  to  the  police? 
What  did  John  Ramsey  mean  by  say- 
ing, "I  don't  know  if  it  was  an  attack 
on  me,  on  my  company  ...  "? 

Eight  months  after  the  murder— to 
the  bafflement  of  the  public,  the 
F.B.I.,  and  the  police— Haddon's  team 
has  been  singularly  successful  in  dis- 
suading Boulder  D.A.  Alex  Hunter 
from  filing  charges.  "The  public  per- 
ception—whether true  or  not— is  that 
Hal  Haddon  can  knock  out  Alex 
Hunter  blindfolded  with  his  hands 
tied  behind  his  back,"  says  colum- 
nist Chuck  Green.  Hunter's  team  is 
led  by  trial  attorney  Peter  Hofstrom, 
a  former  prison  guard  at  San  Quentin 
who  has  worked  with  Hunter  for  23 
years;  Trip  DeMuth,  Hofstrom's  hand- 
some assistant;  and  Lou  Smit,  a  re- 
tired homicide  detective.  The  police 
followed  up  their  initial  ineptitude  by 
rapidly  assembling  a  group  of  six  ex- 
perienced detectives.  Led  by  Tom 
Wickman,  they  were  Ron  Gosage, 
Jane  Harmer,  Melissa  Hickman,  Steve 
Thomas,  and  Tom  Trujillo.  Hofstrom's 
and  Wickman's  teams  are  supposed 
to  be  working  together  in  their  high- 
security  war   room,   but   trust   be- 


tween the  two  was  quickly  shatterec 
Peter  Boyles,  whose  daily  coveraj 
of  the  Ramsey  case  has  won  him  n; 
tional  celebrity,  has  an  admittedly  pe 
sonal  interest.  Pioneer  talk-radio  ho 
Alan  Berg,  his  "best  friend  and  met 
tor,"  was  gunned  down  in  1984  t 
neo-Nazi  thugs.  Ramsey  lawyers  P;' 
Burke  and  Lee  Foreman  represente 
two  of  the  accused.  Boyles  says  thiii 
Alex  Hunter,  whom  he  calls  Mom 
Hall  (of  Let's  Make  a  Deal  fame 
"has  never  met  a  criminal  he  thin! 
is  fit  for  jail."  Chuck  Green,  whi 
calls  Hunter  "Mr.  Plea  Bargain,"  hi, 
savaged  his  office  as  "the  Hunte. 
Ramsey  team." 

During  a  three-hour  iii| 
terview  with  me  i 
June,  Alex  Hunter,  a. 
affable  man   of  6i 
acknowledged  thai| 
much  of  the  Ramsey 
postmurder  behavk 
was  unusual, 
question  about  it.  They  lawyered  u1 
early  on,"  he  said.  "Normally,  it 
true,  such  victims  throw  themselves  ; 
the  police  and  district  attorney,  offd* 
ing  and  begging  for  information.  TrT 
fact  that  they  do  not  cooperate 
most  compelling,  but  it  is  not  real) 
evidence." 

Hunter  asked  me  if  I  knew  thu 
Patsy  Ramsey  was  a  college  gradv 
ate  and  had  talent  as  a  painter,  HI 
passed  on  the  information  that  "sh. 
ran  the  science  fair"   at  her  son* 
school,  and  that  she  had  impresse 
lawyers  with  her  outspokenness  whe 
she  served  on  a  recent  jury.   "Sh 
was   fused   with   [JonBenet],"   sai 
Hunter.  "It  was  more  than  mere  love 
As  for  John  Ramsey,  whom  he  ri 
ferred  to  as  an  "ice  man,"  he  woi 
dered  aloud  whether  "someone  i 
smart  as  Ramsey  would  write  such 
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The  Ramseys  have  left 

milder  and  bought  this 

$700,000  home  in  \  inin»s, 

.  Georgia.  Far  left,  the  1903 

Access  (•raphics  Christmas 

party:  seated,  Melinda. 

John,  and  Patsy  Ramsey, 

Katln  Merrick;  standing. 

Join  Carson,  Jim  and  Jcane 

*TlS  Marino.  Jell  Merrick. 


mg  note."  Toward  the  end  of  our 
ilk,  he  said,  "These  are  not  bad 
sople,"  then  hastily  added,  "Of 
jurse,  we  know  that  good  people 
in  do  bad  things." 
When  I  asked  Hunter  whether  pres- 
ire  from  the  Haddon  team  had  got- 
n  to  him,  he  said,  "I'm  in  the  first 
:ar  of  my  seventh  term  and  have 
:ro  interest  in  running  for  state  dog- 
itcher  or  congressman  ...  so  this  busi- 
es about  me  sinking  my  political 
irtune  is  nonsense.  ...  I  don't  feel 
ly  intimidation."  However,  one  in- 
der  says  that  Hunter  "is  twice  re- 
oved  from  the  case,"  and  Hunter 
Imits  that  he  depends  on  Peter  Hof- 
rom  for  his  information.  "He's  the 
le  that's  keeping  me  advised.  .  .  .  He's 
hat  I  consider  to  be  the  lead  guy." 
Which,  some  say,  is  the  problem, 
he  burly  Hofstrom  is  an  old  friend 
several  of  the  Ramseys'  lawyers, 
id  he  often  socializes  with  Had- 
m's  partner  Bryan  Morgan.  Con- 
onted  by  police  officials  about  such 
seeming  impropriety,  Hofstrom  re- 
)rtedly  fumed,  "I'm  not  stopping 
y  breakfasts  with  Bryan.  I've  known 
m  for  20  years."  Patrick  Burke, 
le  of  Patsy's  lawyers,  has  also  been 
ghted,  says  an  investigator,  "stand- 
g  at  the  door  of  the  off-limits  war 
torn,"  chatting  with  Hofstrom  and 
leMuth.  And  when  investigators  fi- 
dly  coaxed  the  Ramsey  team  into 
j.ving  its  clients  provide  handwrit- 
|g  samples,  it  was  done  not  at  the 
Mice  station  but  at  Hofstrom's  house, 
s  if  it  were  a  goddamn  afternoon 
i."  Assisting  Hofstrom  is  retired 
itective  Lou  Smit,  described  by 
unter  as  an  "ace"  and  "the  fox," 
it  by  his  critics  in  the  police  de- 
rtment  as  "a  delusional  old  man." 
lit  quickly  came  to  believe  that  the 
nmseys  were  "good  Christians,"  in- 
oable  of  committing  such  a  crime. 
i 
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Both  D.A.  and  police  sources 
say  that  it  was  Hofstrom  who 
argued  to  provide  the  Ram- 
seys with  copies  of  their 
original  statements  and  po- 
lice reports  if  they  would 
sit  down  and  talk  with 
the  police.  These  actions 
prompted  a  firestorm  of 
criticism  from  legal  ex- 
perts. (The  district  at- 
torney's office,   the  ) 
Ramsey   legal   team,  . 
and  the  Boulder  police  j 
have  all  refused  nu-  \ 
merous  requests  for  re- 
sponses to  this  story.) 


One  day  in 
early  July,  I 
was  contacted 
by  a  source  with 
firsthand  knowl- 
edge of  the  investiga- 
tion. I  arranged  to 
meet  with  him  in  a 
parking  lot  outside  Boulder.  Edgy  and 
fearful,  he  said  he  was  speaking  to  me 
only  as  a  last  resort.  He  said  that  a 
flow  of  privileged,  confidential  infor- 
mation critical  to  a  case  against  the 
Ramseys  has  been  leaked  from  the 
D.A.'s  office  to  the  Ramseys'  lawyers 
with  the  efficiency  of  a  sieve.  He  said 
that  the  Ramseys  have  been  provided 
with  copies  of  all  "the  most  sensitive 
and  critical  police  and  detective  re- 
ports" as  well  as  reproductions  of 
both  the  ransom  note  and  the  "prac- 
tice" note  found  the  same  day.  Had- 
don's  team  even  persuaded  Hofstrom 
and  Hunter  to  give  them  "private 
viewings"  of  the  original  ransom  notes 
and  "the  actual  ligature  and  garrote." 
"The  Ramseys'  best  defense  attorneys 
are  right  inside  Hunter's  office,"  he 
mumbled  bitterly. 

The  sharing  of  such  information,  says 


"They  asked  me 

to  take  a  polygraph," 

1      says  former  Ramsey 

friend  Jeff  Merrick.  1  said, 

'Sure.  No  problem. 

-  As  soon  as  John  Ramsey 

takes  one."' 


famed  25-year  F.B.I,  veteran  Gregg 
McCrary,  "is  unprecedented  and  un- 
professional and  an  obstruction  of 
justice.  It's  criminal.  .  .  .  It's  possible 
you  could  make  a  case  for  prosecu- 
torial malfeasance.  It  completely  com- 
promises the  investigation."  On  January 
4,  one  of  the  Ramseys'  private  inves- 
tigators left  a  message  on  McCrary's 
answering  machine  asking  him  to  join 
their  team  as  a  profiler.  McCrary  had 
his  secretary  call  to  decline,  he  says, 
"because,  on  a  ratio  of  12  to  1,  child 
murders  are  committed  by  parents  or 
a  family  member.  In  this  case,  you 
also  have  an  elaborate  'staging'— the 
ransom  note,  the  placement  of  the 
child's  body— and  I  have  never  in  my 
career  seen  or  heard  about  a  staging 
where  it  was  not  a  family  murder— 
or  someone  very  close  to  the  family. 
Just  the  note  alone  told  me  the  kill- 
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er  was  in  the  family,  or  close  to  it." 
According  to  the  confidential 
source,  an  unedited  tape  of  the  Ram- 
seys' January  1  CNN  appearance  in 
Atlanta,  which  had  been  obtained  by 
a  court  order  in  March,  was  also  hand- 
ed over  to  Haddon's  office.  But  Hof- 
strom  turned  down  repeated  police 
requests  to  subpoena  records  of  the 
Ramseys'  toll  phone  calls  and  credit- 
card  purchases. 

The  source  also  explained  the  delay 
in  the  Ramsey  police  interviews.  The 
Ramseys'  lawyers  had  initially  de- 
manded that  Patsy  and  John  be  in- 
terviewed at  the  same  time,  that  the 
interview  not  exceed  90  minutes,  that 
all  previous  police  statements  made 
by  the  Ramseys  and  others  be  provided 
to  them,  and  that  Pete  Hofstrom  be 
present  throughout.  "The  F.B.I,  came 
in  and  looked  at  the  demand  list  giv- 
en to  the  D.A.  from  the  Ramseys  and 
said,  'No  way.  You  are  not  doing  this 
interview.'"  Early  on,  the  police  had 
invited  the  F.B.I,  to  assist,  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  source,  the  D.A.'s  team 
"disregarded  everything  the  F.B.I,  ex- 
pert suggested.  .  .  .  The  D.A.  blew  up 
with  the  police,  but  they  canceled 
and  endured  the  wrath  of  the  media, 
the  Ramseys,  and  the  D.A.'s  office. 
And  the  F.B.I,  stood  up  for  them." 
According  to  McCrary,  "If  there's  a 
tutorial  on  how  not  to  conduct  an  in- 
terview, this  would  be  it." 

The  interview  finally  took 
place  on  April  30,  four 
months  after  the  mur- 
der. After  being  pound- 
ed for  refusing  to  co- 
operate with  the  police, 
the  Ramseys  gave  in  to 
separate  interviews,  but 
they  held  fast  to  their  demand  for  a 
copy  of  the  entire  police  file  and  the 
presence  of  Hofstrom.  Patrick  Burke 
and  one  of  his  private  investigators 
sat  next  to  Patsy,  who  answered  ques- 
tions for  six  and  a  half  hours.  John 
Ramsey  was  accompanied  by  Bryan 
Morgan  and  another  private  investi- 
gator for  his  90 -minute  session.  The 
questioning  was  conducted  by  Detec- 
tives Tom  Trujillo  and  Steve  Thomas. 
Prior  to  the  Ramsey  interviev,-,  a 
show-and-tell  presentation  had  b< 
arranged  by  the  Ramsey  lawyers 
convince  Hunter  that  their  clients  ha 
no*  \  i    he  ransom  note.  Accord- 


ing to  police  reports,  Patsy  had  given 
two  accounts  of  the  morning's  events. 
"Mrs.  Ramsey  told  me  that  she  had 
gone  into  JonBenet's  room  at  about 
5:45  to  wake  her  up,"  Officer  French 
wrote.  Finding  the  room  empty,  she 
went  down  the  spiral  back  stairs,where 
she  discovered  the  note.  Later  she 
said  she  found  the  note  on  the  spiral 
back  stairs  when  she  went  down  to 
make  coffee,  and  then  ran  to  JonBenet's 
room.  The  note  was  written  in  upper- 
and  lowercase  printed  letters  on  pa- 
per torn  from  a  legal  pad  found  in 
the  house.  Also  discovered  on  the 
pad  was  the  practice  note,  beginning 
"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ramsey."  Kidnappers, 
says  McCrary,  "do  not  spend  hours  at 
a  crime  scene  after  murdering  their 
victims  composing  letters." 
The  actual  ransom  note  reads: 

Mr.  Ramsey, 

Listen  carefully!  We  are  a  group  of  in- 
dividuals that  represent  a  small  foreign 
faction.  We  respect  your  business  but  not 
the  country  that  it  serves.  At  this  time 
we  have  your  daughter  in  our  possession. 
She  is  safe  and  unharmed  and  if  you  want 
her  to  see  1997.  you  must  follow  our  in- 
structions to  the  letter.  You  will  withdraw 
$118,000  from  your  account.  $100,000 
will  be  in  $100  bills  and  the  remaining 
$18,000  in  $20  bills.  Make  sure  that  you 
bring  an  adequate  size  attache  to  the 
bank.  When  you.  get  home  you  will  put 
the  money  in  a  brown  paper  bag.  I  will 
call  you  between  8  and  10  a.m.  tomor- 
row to  instruct  you  on  delivery.  The  de- 
livery will  be  exhausting  so  I  advise  you 
to  be  rested.  If  we  monitor  you  getting 
the  money  early,  we  might  call  you  ear- 
ly to  arrange  an  earlier  delivery  of  the 
money  and  hence  an  earlier  pickup  of 
your  daughter. 

Any  deviation  of  my  instructions  will 
result  in  the  immediate  execution  of  your 
daughter.  You  will  also  be  denied  her  re- 
mains for  proper  burial.  The  two  gentle- 
men watching  over  your  daughter  do  not 
particularly  like  you  so  I  advise  you  not 
to  provoke  them.  Speaking  to  anyone 
about  your  situation  such  as  police  or 
F.B.I,  will  result  in  your  daughter  being 
beheaded.  If  we  catch  you  talking  to  a 
stray  dog,  she  dies.  If  you  alert  bank  au- 
thorities, she  dies.  If  the  money  is  in  any 
way  marked  or  tampered  with,  she  dies. 
You  will  be  scanned  for  electronic  de- 
vices and  if  any  are  found,  she  dies.  You 
can  try  to  deceive  us,  but  be  warned  we 
are  familiar  with  law  enforcement  coun- 
termeasures  and  tactics.  You  stand  a  99% 
chance  of  killing  your  daughter  if  you  try 
to  outsmart  us.  Follow  our  instructions 
and  you  stand  a  100%  chance  of  getting 
her  back.  You    and  your  family  are  un- 


Don't 
a  brain, 
are    not 
fat     cat 


der  constant  scruti- 
ny, as  well  as  the 
authorities, 
try  to  grow 
John.    You 
the      only 

around  so  don't  think 
that  killing  will  be  dif- 
ficult. Don't  underesti- 
mate us,  John.  Use  that 
good,     southern     com- 
mon sense  of  yours.  It's 
up   to   you   now,   John 
Victory!  S.B.T.C. 

Investigators  question 
why  Ramsey  seemed  to 
stall  over  getting  the  ran- 
som money  if  he  truly  be- 
lieved that  the  note  had 
been  written  by  dangerous 
kidnappers.    "The   money 
never  left  the  bank,"  says  one 
insider  dryly. 

"Out  of  the  74  names  submitted  for 
testing,  Patsy's  handwriting  was  the  only 
one  that  set  off  alarm  bells,"  says  an 
investigator  closely  involved  with  thi 
testing  of  the  ransom  note.  A  Cob 
orado  Bureau  of  Investigation  (C. B.I.I 
report  concludes,  "There  are  indica, 
tions  that  the  author  of  the  ransom  note 
is  Patricia  Ramsey,  but  the  evidence 
falls  short  to  support  that  definitive 
conclusion." 

unter's  team  askec 
the  police  to  ao 
company  them  to 
Haddon's   team'j 
demonstration    a. 
the  office  of  Mik<1' 
Bynum.  "The  tabic 
were  arranged  in 
horseshoe,"  says  an  insider,  "and  sr> 
of  the  Ramsey  attorneys  were  there- 
watching  the  detectives  watch  thei: 
two  handwriting  experts.  It  was  total 
bullshit.  Hunter  and  DeMuth  are  nod* 
ding  their  heads  in  agreement  as  these 
guys  are  talking."  Ramsey  attorney  Lei 
Foreman  was  seen  giving  DeMuth  I 
backrub  during  a  break.  After  thu, 
demonstration,  Alex  Hunter  was  over 
heard  asking  Hal  Haddon,  "Well,  when 
should  we  go  from  here?" 

"Why  are  they  showing  unindicted 
uncharged  murder  suspects  all  the  ev 
idence?"  the  source  asks.  "Is  this  sorm 
privileged  discovery  process  availabli 
to  rich  Boulderites?  Everything  the; 
have  done  is  against  the  advice  of  tb 
Boulder  police,  the  F.B.I.,  and  the  A 
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"If  we  file  or  we  don't  file,  these  people  are  doomed,' 

says  District  Attorney  Alex  Hunter.  "They  have  been  triei 

— -     and  convicted  in  the  court  of  public  opinion.' 


m 


n 


:ney  General's  Capital  Crimes  Unit!" 
It's  cold  outside,  and  I  suggest  that 
!  find  a  late-night  coffee  shop.  In 
;  car,  I  can  see  the  depth  of  this 
in's  agitation.  "I  have  never  seen  pol- 
ls and  preferential  treatment  play 
:h  a  major  role  in  any  case,"  he 
b-  "If  the  Ramseys  had  been  some 
or  Mexican  couple,  they  would 
ve  been  in  their  face  for  a  week, 
t  a  confession  out  of  them,  and 
:d  first-degree-murder  charges  against 
:m  within  days." 

It's  not  as  if  the  police  haven't 
mmitted  their  own  share  of  blun- 
ts. In  the  first  48  hours  they  made 
icial  mistakes,  including  not  con- 
sting  a  thorough  search  of  the  house, 
r.  separating  the  Ramseys  and  tak- 
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ing  everyone  down  to  the  station  for 
questioning,  and  not  sealing  the  crime 
scene.  In  subsequent  days,  according 
to  the  source,  Linda  Arndt  contin- 
ued to  speak  regularly  with  Patsy 
and  her  close  friends.  In  fact,  in  the 
first  week  of  January,  without  per- 
mission from  the  department,  Arndt 
gave  Ramsey  attorney  Patrick  Burke 
a  copy  of  the  ransom  note.  "There 
should  have  been  thunder  rolling  down 
the  halls  of  the  P.D..  and  shit  didn't 
happen,"  says  one  observer.  'She  could 
be  the  Mark  Fuhrman  of  this  case." 
In  mid-May,  Linda  Arndt  was  taken 
off  the  case. 

Other  public-relations  disasters  en- 


sued. Detective  Division  commander 
John  Eller,  greatly  admired  by  his  team 
but  detested  by  the  D.A.'s  office  for 
his  tenacity  in  pursuing  the  Ramseys, 
applied  for  the  job  of  police  chief  in 
Cocoa  Beach,  Florida.  Larry  Mason, 
Linda  Arndt's  supervisor,  who  had 
been  dismissed  from  the  case  in  Jan- 
uary, sued  Eller  for  damaging  his 
reputation.  In  June,  Chief  Tom  Koby 
took  a  two-week  vacation  in  Hous- 
ton, where  it  was  widely  rumored 
that  should  his  old  pal  Lee  Brown 
win  election  as  mayor  he'd  like  to 
be  the  city's  new  police  chief.  Weeks 
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earlier,  the  police  union  had  voted  no  confidence  in 
their  chief,  and  soon  after,  City  Manager  Tim  Honey, 
Koby's  good  friend  and  biggest  cheerleader,  resigned. 
"Koby's  idea  of  police  work  is  social  work,"  says  the 
confidential  source  scornfully.  Morale  became  so  low 
that  Mayor  Leslie  Durgin  received  an  assurance  from 
Koby  that  he  would  see  the  case  through. 

No  matter  what  mistakes  the  police  made,  they  have 
been  exponentially  compounded  by  blunders  and  im- 
proprieties in  the  D.A.'s  office.  By  May,  according  to  the 
confidential  source,  the  police  and  the  D.A.  were  con- 
ducting separate  investigations.  Hofstrom's  team,  he  says, 
was  committed  to  shielding  the  Ramseys,  while  the  police 
were  convinced  that  the  Ramseys  murdered  their  daughter 
and  covered  up  the  crime.  The  police,  he  added,  have  been 
supported  throughout  by  the  F.B.I,  and  the  C.B.I.  "These 
guys  tell  the  cops  they  have  never  seen  anything  like  this," 
he  says,  before  reciting  a  litany  of  "unprecedented"  actions 
by  the  D.A.  Murder  suspects  are  routinely  requested  to 
submit  to  a  polygraph  test,  but  when  detectives  told  Hof- 
strom  to  ask  the  Ramseys  for  one,  he  snapped,  "No  way! 
They  would  only  refuse."  In  May.  Hofstrom's  assistant, 
Trip  DeMuth.  sat  down  with  Ramsey  attorney  Bryan  Mor- 
gan to  formulate  the  first  of  a  series  of  reward  ads,  which 
ran  in  a  Boulder  paper  on  June  1.  Later  the  D.A.,  re- 
sponding to  a  barrage  of  criticism,  admitted  his  office's  in- 
volvement in  the  ad. 

By  April  the  police  had  decided  that  they  could  no 
longer  share  all  their  information  with  the  D.A.,  and  that 
they  would  keep  their  most  damning  evidence  to  them- 
selves. In  June  a  war-room  computer  was  allegedly  bro- 
ken into.  Two  weeks  later  a  statement  from  the  C.B.I. 
reported  that  there  had  been  a  glitch  in  the  system.  Nev- 
ertheless, says  the  confidential  source,  "Three  experts  told 
the  detectives  definitively  that  the  computer  was  hacked." 

Since  then  the  police  have  considered  asking  the  governor 
to  bring  in  a  special  prosecutor,  or  simply  arresting  the  Ram- 
seys themselves.  "The  affidavits  for  their  arrest  have  been 
ready  to  serve  since  May,"  says  the  source.  Perhaps  foreseeing 
the  possibility  of  a  police  mutiny,  Hunter  told  me  in  June. 
"The  police  could  go  to  a  judge  without  coming  to  me  and 
submit  an  affidavit  for  an  arrest  warrant.  .  .  .  They  could  do 
that,  but  the  D.A.  would  then  say,  'That's  great,  but  I  am  not 
bringing  the  charges.'"  As  I  was  leaving.  Hunter  mused  aloud, 
"If  we  file  or  we  don't  file,  these  people  are  doomed.  They 
have  been  tried  and  convicted  in  the  court  of  public  opinion." 

Every  week  the  tabloids  in  every  supermarket  in  Amer- 
ica scream  out  their  verdict  on  the  Ramseys:  daddy 

DID  IT  .  .  .  BENET  AUTOPSY:  MOM  AND  DAD  GUILTY  .  .  . 
HANDWRITING  EVIDENCE  FINGERS  PATSY  .  .  .  MOM  WROTE 
RANSOM  NOTE  .  .  .  JONBENET  RAPE  SHOCKER  .  .  .  DAD 
LINKED  PO  KIDDIE  PORN  SCANDAL  ...  JONBENET'S  MOM 
KNOWS  TH1     KILLER— HER  HUBBY. 

The  Globe  came  up  with  graphic  crime-scene  photographs 

of  the  Ramsey  house.  But  the  National  Enquirer  held  its 

publishing  a  chat  with  Patsy  out  shopping,  while  the 

Star  ferreted  out  that  a  large  amount  continued  os  pagi    •: 


Men  in 
Black 


ince  the  debut  of  their; 


sensational  Sicilian  collection  of  1988,  where  all  the  mod-i 
els  traipsed  out  in  black  dishabille,  Dolce  &  Gabbancn 
have  given  chic  Milan  heat-and  wit.  Partners  in  nearly 
everything,  they  are  fashion's  Laurel  and  Hardy,  with  Ste-t 
fano  Gabbana— the  tall  one— playing  straight  man  (well/ 
sort  of)  to  malaprop-obsessed  Domenico  Dolce.  This  yean 
the  duo  kicks  off  a  new  decade  of  glorious  mischief. 

"Those  boys,"  as  Giorgio  Armani  once  called  them,- 
are  boyish  now-with  a  $200  million  empire  of  62  bou- 
tiques, 1  7  clothing  and  accessory  lines,  and  a  new, 
7,000-square-foot  emporium  opening  this  fall  on  MadK 
son  Avenue  in  Manhattan.  But  the  kids  are  all  right;  they' 
haven't  strayed  toward  the  orthodox.  Isabella  Rossellini: 
reports,  "Domenico's  mother  comes  to  the  shows  with  alt 
sorts  of  Sicilian  magic  tricks  to  bring  him  good  luck-OH 
bad  luck  to  some  journalists." 

Everything  seems  primed  for  more  magic.  Dolce  & 
Gabbana's  ultra-tight  pantsuits  and  satin  coats  remain* 
"required  wearing"  among  Umas,  divas,  and  Holly- 
wood's High  Holies.  Lourdes  Maria  Ciccone  Leon  (whose 
mac/re  jazzed  up  a  Dolce  &  Gabbana  Victorian  pastiche' 
with  eyepatch  and  ascot  for  a  rendition  of  "Justify  My 
Love")  owns  two  of  the  team's  crocheted  ensembles.1 
What  better  portent  of  heat-to-come?  There  is  the  matter 
of  the  rumor  circling  Milan  that  the  partnership  is  actually 
kaput.  But  don't  dress  for  a  breakup.  "Every  year  another 
rumor  comes  out,"  says  Stefano.  "But  it's  not  true." 

-CATHY  HORYN 
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Domenico  Dolce  (left)  and  Stefano  Gabbana- 

"those  boys/'  as  Giorgio  Armani 

once  called  them-have  outfitted  no  less  than 

Lourdes  Maria  Ciccone  Leon. 

They  are  seen  here  in  Monte  Carlo. 


One  of  the  century's  greatest 
explorers,  Heinrich  Harrer  scaled 
the  "Murder  Wall"  of  the  Alps, 
ventured  deep  into  the  Congo  and 
the  Amazon,  and,  after  one 
of  the  most  astonishing  escapep 
of  World  War  II,  became 
Western  guru  of  Tibet's 
young  14th  Dalai  Lama, 
as  Brad  Pitt  stars  in  a  movie 
based  on  Harrer  s  1952 
best-seller,  Seven  Years  in  Tibet, 
H.  G.  BISSINGER  recounts, 
the  85-year-old  Austrian  national 
hero  has  been  confronted 
with  a  terrible  secret  from  his 
past:  that  he  was 
a  member  of  Hitler's  SS 





0 


s  he  is  today,  in  the  study 
>me  in  Knappenberg, 
Austria.  Above:  the  explorer 
in  1938,  wearing  a  swastika 
pin  on  his  lapel  at  a  press 
~g  his  successful 
le  FigerN  North 
.  Harrer  now  calls 
tion  with  the  Ma/is 
orst  aberrationsOf  my 
le."  but  adds,  b't  can't 
und  with  a  plate  on  m> 
chest.  Ku-rybody  has 
something  the)  are 
not  proud  (o  show  oil." 


1  L. 


I  was  ambitious,"  said  Harrer.  'The  purpose 
of  life  is  to  have  a  plan  and  stick  to  it" 


In  1934,  at  the  start  of 

Ills  career   M»inr;.<i.  u ......  . 


Dotoiaites  wiflg|^IJri,[,mu 

partner.  Inset.  neitrej^/ii:  : 

the  first  l>\  edition  ■' 

Seven  >('»r>4^H£3 

;i  eo>erphot(ii'i 

the  Dalai  Lam 

explorer  in  Tibei 

far  vi^ht:  in  this  so 

tfce  upcoming  film  versi< 

of  Seven  Yean  in  Tibet, 

Harrer,  played  by  Brad  Pitt 

sh^kevthehancjofhisnoi'' 

climbing  partner. 

IVter  Aufsch natter.  pia\ed 

In  David  Th 


rn  a  rare  act  of  Hol- 
lywood homage  they 
traveled  thousands 
of  miles  just  to  see 
him,  to  the  tree- 
covered  hills  of  south- 
ern Austria.  The 
remarkable  caravan— 
Brad  Pitt  in  goatee, 
his  co-star  David 
Thewlis  in  a  pair  of 
tiny,  angular  sun- 
glasses, French  film 
director  Jean -Jacques 
Annaud,  obsequi- 
ous studio  execu- 
tives—looked like 
miniatures  in  the 
it  hills.  But  nothing,  it  seemed 
i,  could  make  the  man  they  had 
ie  to  find  look  small, 
^einrich  Harrer  was  a  legend,  the 
of  the  great  ones,  along  with  Sir 
mnd  Hillary  and  Jacques  Cousteau. 
id  Swanson,  a  past  president  of 
Explorers  Club,  ranked  Harrer 
»ng  this  century's  five  greatest  ex- 
ers.  Galen  Rowell,  the  superb 
loor  photographer,  summed  him 
"There  will  never  be  another  per- 
to  do  this  kind  of  renaissance  ad- 
:uring." 

1.1938,  unfazed  by  the  deaths  of 

t  predecessors,  Harrer  and  three 

others  became  the  first  to  scale 

the     5,900-foot 


"Murder  Wall"  of  the  Eiger  peak  in 
Switzerland. 

He  had  been  a  member  of  the  1936 
Austrian  Olympic  Ski  Team  and  would 
become  a  championship  golfer.  But  his 
greatest  moment,  his  ascension  to  the 
Roof  of  the  World,  where  he  climbed 
the  steps  up  and  up  to  the  Dalai  Lama's 
palace  of  the  Potala,  was  still  to 
come.  He  would  never  forget  the  smell 
of  rancid  butter  there  in  the  dark 
and  gloomy  corridors,  just  as  he  would 
never  forget  the  young  boy  who,  re- 
gardless of  spiritual  divination  and  ti- 
tle, viewed  the  world  from  long 
distance,  through  a  set  of  binoculars. 
A  prisoner  in  a  holy  cell,  the  child 
passed  the  time  by  taking  apart  watch- 
es and  cameras  given  to  him  by  pres- 
idents and  ambassadors. 

Until  Harrer.  The  explorer  became 
the  gateway  to  the  West  for  the  14th 
Dalai  Lama,  and  in  1952  chronicled  it 
all  in  Seven  Years  in  Tibet,  a  book  which 
has  sold  more  than  four  million  copies. 
By  the  time  Pitt  and  his  retinue  called 
on  Harrer  in  the  village  of  Hiitten- 
berg,  the  Dalai  Lama's  former  tutor 
had  survived  84  years,  but  his  body 
remained  compact  and  sinewy,  the 
physique  of  an  exceptional  athlete. 
His  hair  was  as  white  as  the  snows  of 
Everest,  with  tufts  rising  off  the  sides 
like  eccentric  wings,  and  he  looked  a 
bit  like  a  man  who  had  spent  his  life 
concocting  potions.  But  he  was  any- 
thing but  mad.  His  gestures  were  wild- 
ly emphatic  yet  precise.  Every- 
thing—the walk,  the  way  he 
drove,  the  way  he  paced— 
conveyed  a  heat-seeking  drive 
and  sense  of  purpose. 
He  wasn't  particularly  famil- 
iar with  Brad  Pitt,  who  would 
be  playing  him  in  the  $70  mil- 
lion film  version  of  his  book.  He 
had  seen  only  one  of  Pitt's  films, 
Seven,  and  found  its  violence  un- 
fathomable. Still,  Harrer  ea- 


gerly agreed  to  take  the  visitors  on  a 
tour  of  the  museum  named  after  him 
with  its  thousands  of  artifacts  collect- 
ed from  his  expeditions  to  the  remote 
corners  of  the  world:  the  Congo,  New 
Guinea,  the  Amazon  region  of  Brazil, 
Suriname,  French  Guinea.  Later  they 
had  gone  to  Harrer's  home,  in  near- 
by Knappenberg,  and  Pitt— swept  away 
by  the  life  that  had  been  spread  out 
before  him— had  written  in  the  guest 
book:  "It's  an  honor  to  sit  in  your  home. 
It's  an  honor  to  share  in  your  life.  We 
will  not  let  you  down." 

Gracious  words.  But 
Harrer  nearly  always 
elicited  praise.  He  was 
an  octogenarian  with 
the  chromosomes  of 
a  teenager.  He  had 
given  up  skiing  at  83, 
but  one  could  still 
imagine  him  rushing  down  the  steep 
slopes,  tripping  up  snowboarders  with 
lightning  whacks  of  his  pole,  then 
apologizing  as  if  it  were  all  some 
accident. 

At  one  point  during  our  four  days 
of  interviews,  Harrer  and  his  wife  drove 
us  across  the  Alps  from  Liechtenstein, 
where  they  maintain  an  apartment  in 
Vaduz,  to  their  cabin  home  in  the 
Austrian  hills.  Harrer  commandeered 
the  driver's  seat,  impervious  to  con- 
servative notions  of  speed.  Tour  guide 
and  raconteur,  he  was  a  showman,  en- 
chanted with  places  that  should  be 
routine  by  now.  At  other  times,  he  spoke 
with  detachment  during  the  interviews, 
revealing  the  cool  heart  of  an  explor- 
er who  finds  near-death  and  misery 
just  another  day  at  the  office.  There 
was  the  tale  of  the  vicious  dog  in  the 
Himalayas  which  he  wrestled  to  the 
ground  and  choked  until  its  tongue 
came  out  in  surrender,  not  to  mention 
the  time  in  New  Guinea  when 
.  ^  2.  ne  fell  down  a  waterfall  as 
high  as  a  six-story  building  and 
broke  15  bones  including  his 
chin,  shoulder,  knees,  and 
bur  ribs  along  the  spine. 
"When  I  flew  through  the 
air  I  said,  'Well,  this  is 
the  end.'" 

His  tone  changed  slight- 
ly when  he  turned  to  the 
searing  reality  of  being 
poor  and  growing  up 
without  indoor  plumb- 
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ing.  "There  is  an  urge  in  everybody 
to  excel."  he  told  me.  "I  was  ambi- 
tious. Without  ambition,  you  can't  suc- 
ceed." And  if  there  was  anything 
that  defined  Harrer.  it  was  the  desire 
to  succeed,  always  on  his  own  terms. 
He  married  an  18-year-old  woman 
from  a  prominent  family  but  spent 
seven  years  in  Tibet  instead  of  com- 
ing home  after  World  War  II  to  meet 
his  son. 

"The  whole  purpose  of  life  is  to  have 
a  plan  and  stick  to  it,"  he  said,  launch- 
ing into  the  story  of  the  time  during 
one  of  his  expeditions  when  he  was 
reading  Michener's  Hawaii  by  night 
and,  in  the  morning,  using  the  pages 
he  had  finished  as  toilet  paper. 

His  life  seemed  magical,  an  un- 
blemished storybook.  But  Heinrich  Har- 
rer had  a  secret.  Amid  the  glorious 
tales  there  was  a  dark  chapter. 

It  was  a  small  but  significant 
part  of  his  life,  something  he 
did  not  want  exposed.  Perhaps 
because  he  truly  thought  it  was 
inconsequential.  Or  maybe 
because  he  believed  he  had 
somehow  lived  beyond  it,  com- 
pensated with  better  deeds, 
as  when,  after  the  Chinese  occupation 
of  Tibet,  he  had  spoken  out  so  nobly 
and  forcefully.  His  bravery  had  earned 
the  respect  of  many,  including  Columbia 
University  religion  professor  Robert 
Thurman.  "Heinrich  clearly  spoke  with 
the  courage  of  his  convictions,"  Thur- 
man said. 

But  the  hidden  chapter  remained, 
in  the  form  of  Harrer's  name  written 
in  black  ink  on  a  file,  sitting  for  years 
inside  the  German  Federal  Archives  in 
Berlin.  It  was  one  file  among,  literally, 
a  million,  seemingly  lost  to  the  ages. 
But  it  wasn't  lost.  Because  Hein- 
rich Harrer  had  a  nemesis. 

And  so,  nine  months  after  Brad 
Pitt  came  to  Hiittenberg,  there  was 
another  meeting.  And  this  time  it  was 
not  set  against  the  bucolic  stillness  of 
the  Austrian  hills  but  rather  in  the  "We- 
got-a-big-motherfucking-problem-on- 
our-hands"  hum  of  London.  The  filming 
of  Se vt  Years  in  Tibet  had  been  com- 
pleted, fhe  release  had  been  set.  But 
this  was  not  a  meeting  of  mutual  ad- 
miration. An  executive  from  Man- 
dalay  Entei  t  t,   the  company 

producing  the  ;  there.  And  so 

was  Heinrich  1  yer. 


There  were  no  signed  guest  books, 
no  inscriptions,  no  museum  tours.  The 
mood  had  changed,  and  the  man  from 
Mandalay  was  basically  suggesting  that 
in  October,  when  the  film  premiered 
in  the  United  States,  it  might  be  bet- 
ter for  everyone  if  the  subject  stayed 
away  from  the  festivities.  The  contents 
of  that  forgotten  file  showed  that  in 
1938,  in  his  native  Austria,  the  ex- 
plorer had  joined  an  organization  called 
the  Schutzstaffel.  But  few  ever  called 
it  that.  Instead,  it  had  a  simple  two- 
letter  designation. 

The  SS. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  revelations 
of  his  Nazi  past,  Harrer  attempts  to 
be  contrite.  To  a  certain  degree  he  ex- 
presses remorse,  calling  it  "the  worst 
aberration  of  my  life."  But  in  anoth- 
er breath  he  seems  almost  indignant. 
"I  can't  go  around  with  a  plate  on  my 
chest,"  he  says.  "Everybody  has  some- 
thing they  are  not  proud  to  show  off." 

Many  have  rallied  to  Harrer's  de- 
fense, correctly  pointing  out  that  he 
was  not  a  war  criminal.  He  did  not 
commit  any  atrocities,  and  the  only 
time  he  wore  an  SS  uniform  was  on 
his  wedding  day  in  1938.  In  1939  he 
left  his  native  Austria  to  go  on  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  Himalayas  and  did 
not  return  to  Europe  for  13  years. 
"He  is  one  of  the  most  noble  and 
honorable  men  that  I  have  ever  met," 
says  David  Swanson. 

But  there  was  still  the  troubling 
question  of  nondisclosure,  particularly 
in  a  life  where  so  much  has  been  will- 
ingly revealed  through  books  and  docu- 
mentary films  and  the  extensive  bio- 
graphical section  at  the  museum.  Even 
a  close  friend  wonders  why  Harrer  did 
not  reveal  the  secret  years  ago  when 
his  explanation  for  his  activities  would 
have  been  more  plausible. 

"Why  did  Heini  not  tell  people  the 
truth  50  years  ago?"  asks  Trudi  Heck- 
mair,  whose  husband,  Anderl,  had 
climbed  the  Eiger  with  him.  "Every 
journalist  asks  this  question.  He  prob- 
ably thought  there  was  never  a  proof 
of  it.  Now  the  proof  is  here  and  he 
is  a  liar  50  years  gone.  He  never  did 
do  any  harm  to  anyone.  But  he  al- 
ways did  not  tell  the  truth. 

"We  always  say  a  lie  has  short 
legs,"  Heckmair  continues.  "His  lie  has 
long  legs." 

In  the  afterglow  of  Brad  Pitt's  vis- 
it, Harrer  had  been  visibly  excited. 


He  had  proudly  showed  off  the  word 
that  Pitt  had  written  in  his  guest  boo 
and  the  poster  for  the  movie.  Ther 
was  Brad  Pitt  in  climber's  fedor 
playing  him,  and  there  in  painstakin 
replica  was  the  western  gate  of  tbJ 
forbidden  city  of  Lhasa,  just  as  it  looke 
when  Harrer  had  entered  in  Januar 
of  1946. 

"I  come  back,  you  see,"  he  said  a 
citedly.  "I  think  this  is  how  life  work. 
It  is  normal." 

He  had  come  full  circle,  and  th1 
movie  was  the  perfect  dessert  for 
rich  and  full  life.  Until  the  revelatiot 

"The  movie  is  not  worth  what  ha 
happened,"  he  says  now,  as  if  longin 
for  those  times  when  he  didn't  have  t 
worry  about  spin  control  or  possible 
absolution  but  something  far  simpler 

How  to  stay  alive. 

So  much  of  the  famoul 
journey  to  Lhasa  in  thl 
1940s  seemed  surreal, 
twisted  theme  park  ( 
horror  and  wonder. 
Harrer  and  the  felloe 
Austrian  he  traveled  wit| 
Peter  Aufschnaiter,  canrl 
upon  valleys  of  perfect  strawberrieu 
only  to  discover  they  were  infested  t 
leeches  that  dropped  from  trees  anirf 
slithered  into  openings  as  small  as  th1 
eyelet  of  a  shoe.  They  witnessed  bui 
ial  ceremonies  in  which  bodies— evd 
the  bones— were  hacked  to  pieces  t 
professional  corpse  smashers  and  ca 
ried  away  by  vultures.  They  hean 
stories  of  criminals  punished  for  thei 
by  having  their  hands  cut  off.  Followiri 
the  amputations,  the  offenders  wei 
sewn  into  bodysuits  of  wet  yak  sk;l 
and  thrown  off  a  precipice. 

The  origins  of  the  trip  lay  in  19?' 
when  Harrer,  then  26  and  fresh  fro:i' 
his  triumph  on  the  Eiger,  left  Austr 
to  join  a  German -led  reconnaissanr 
expedition  to  Nanga  Parbat  in  Kas>  : 
mir.  Four  previous  attempts  to  co 
quer  the  26,600-foot  mountain  hi'" 
failed  and  the  goal  was  to  find  a  ne ■' * 
way  up. 

But  war  broke  out,  and  Harrer,  Ai 
schnaiter,  and  other  members  of  the  groi 
were  confined  in  a  British  prisone 
of-war  camp  near  Dehra  Dun  in  I 
dia.  Harrer  and  another  prisoner  t 
caped  for  the  first  time  in  1943.  b  '■ 
conditions  made  survival  difficult.  Oi ' 
night  a  campsite  was  transformed  in 
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"It  crawled  down  my 

spine  that  I  have 

Deen  standing  side  by 

side  with  the  fellow 

who  created  such 

trocities,"  says  Harrer. 


y- 


perfect  feast  for  swarms  of  giant 
ts  that  bit  savagely  into  the  skin, 
inking  from  pools  of  fetid  water 
ulted  in  prolonged  spells  of  cough- 
;  and  vomiting.  Harrer  dyed  his 
>nd  hair  black  in  an  effort  to 
nd  in  with  the  Indian  popula- 
n,  but  large  clumps  fell  out. 
>t  surprisingly,  the  prisoners 
re  recaptured. 
Another  try  came  in  1944 
d  this  one  was  successful, 
/e  escapees  originally  set 
t  for  Tibet.  The  goal  was 
cross  the  breadth  of  the 
untry  to  reach  China 
d,     ultimately,     seek      ~  ^ 
uge  with  Germany's 
)anese  allies.  But  re-     ^^ 
zing  the  sheer  ludi-      — ~3?»; 
msness  of  the  trek, 
ee  of  the  escapees 
nt  in  another  direc- 
n.  Harrer  and  Aufschnaiter 
ayed  in  the  film  by  Thewlis) 
re  on  their  own. 

rheir  drive  through  the  interior  of 
)et  seemed  a  brazen  act  of  hubris, 
t  both  were  skilled  mountaineers, 
*>  distinct  halves  blending  together 
i  perfectly  complementary  way.  Har- 
I  was  unflinching,  sure  of  himself, 
jnionated  a  risk  taker.  Aufschnaiter, 
years  older,  was  self-contained,  cau- 
us,  rarely  swayed  by  others. 
i*Vhen  they  had  first  met  at  the  out- 
!  of  the  Nanga  Parbat  expedition, 
rrer  was  incredulous  that  Auf- 
naiter,  this  "old  man,"  as  he  later 
led  him,  would  be  his  guide.  But 
more  he  got  to  know  him,  the 
re  he  liked  and  admired  him,  re- 
dless  of  what  he  perceived  as  his 
itations.  Over  the  years  of  their  part- 
ship,  the  importance  of  conventional 
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strengths  paled.  Skills  that 
might  have  seemed  a  strange  measure 
of  a  man  took  on  great  significance. 
Harrer  later  pointed  out,  of  his  com- 
panion: "After  all,  he  wasn't  capable 
of  making  a  fire  with  yak  dung." 

The  oil-and-water  character  of  their 
partnership  fostered  their  survival.  "The 
two  made  a  perfect  combination," 
says  Robert  Ford,  who  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  British  Mission  in  Tibet 
and  went  on  to  work  for  the  Tibetan 
government  in  the  late  1940s.  "When 
things  got  tough,  Harrer  was  the  one 
who  said,  'Let's  push  forward.'  Auf- 
schnaiter was  the  one  who  said,  'Let's 
hold  on.  Let's  think  about  it.'" 

Traveling  southeast,  they  reached  the 


$jt    Above:  Heinrich  Harrer  and 
r"      Adolf  Hitler  at  a  reception  on  July  31, 1938. 
The  photograph  hung  for  years,  without 
causing  a  stir,  in  the  Harrer  Museum  in 
Huttenberg,  Austria.  Left:  this  document,  in 
Harrer's  own  handwriting,  verifies  his 
membership  in  both  the  SS  and  the  SA 
(the  storm  troopers,  another  Nazi  terrorist 
group,  which  had  operated  illegally  in  Austria). 

town  of  Tradiin  after  three  and  a  half 
months,  hoping  to  receive  official 
permission  from  the  Tibetan  govern- 
ment to  travel  deeper  into  the  interi- 
or. But  permission  was  denied,  and 
they  were  told  to  leave  Tibet  and 
head  for  Nepal.  Instead,  they  contin- 
ued, finding  temporary  haven  in  the 
mud  houses  of  Dzongka  and  the  9,000- 
foot  altitude  of  Kyirong.  They  grew 
accustomed  to  the  food  oi  the  re- 
gion—a flour  made  from  barley,  called 
tsampa,  laced  with  beer,  and  horrid- 
tasting  butter  tea.  They  discovered  a 
monastery's  red  rooms  carved  into  a 
rock  face  700  feet  above  the  ground. 
Reaching  the  village  of  Sangsang 
Gevu,  they  faced  a  pivotal  decision: 
whether  to  make  for  China— which 
meant  thousands  of  miles  of  walking— 
or,  in  an  attempt  to  fulfill  the  dream 
of  every  explorer,  try  for  Lhasa.  Os- 
tensibly at  least,  they  were  only  sev- 
eral weeks  on  foot  from  the  Holy 
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Left:  Heinrich  Harrer 
addresses  the  Explorers  Club 
in  New  York  City  in  the 
1950s.  Below:  the  explorer 
and  his  old  friend 
the  Dalai  Lama  reunite 
in  1990  in  Munich, 
Germany.  Opposite: 
Harrer  in  Hiittenberg, 
Austria,  1997. 


City.  But  the  route  they  chose 
to  minimize  detection,  through 
the  northern  plains  in  the  dead 
of  winter,  seemed  insane,  a 
terrain,  as  Harrer  later  wrote, 
"so  inhospitable  that  only  lu- 
natics   would    wish    to    go    . 
there."  Supplied  with  a  yak    ^\i 
by  friendly  Sherpas,  they 
set  out  in  December  of  1945, 
heading  off  into  territory 
as  cruel  as  it  was  mesmerizing,  two 
lonely  pinpoints  in  the  maw  of  infinity. 

On  that  first  night  af- 
ter they  made  their 
decision,  Harrer  had 
the  same  feeling  in 
the  pit  of  his  stom- 
ach that  he  had  ex- 
perienced scaling  the 
Eiger.  Later  he  ac- 
knowledged that  he  and  Aufschnaiter 
would  certainly  have  turned  back  had 
they  known  what  awaited  them.  The 
next  day,  they  came  to  the  top  of  a 
pass.  There,  like  a  vast  and  merciless 
ocean,  was  an  unbroken  plain  of  snow 
and  the  relentless  bite  of  an  ice-cold 
wind.  At  the  end  of  several  days  of 
trekking,  they  found  sanctuary  in  a 
nomad  tent,  and  Harrer  spent  hours 
rubbing  his  toes  after  discovering 
signs  of  frostbite.  They  argued  over 
turning  back,  putting  an  end  to  an  ex- 
ploration that  now  seemed  like  slow 
suicide.  But  they  forged  ahead. 
They  were  forced  to  camp  in  the 
i,  and  expended  so  much  energy 
finding  the  barest  staples  of  survival  that 
they  were  too  tired  even  to  speak  to 
each  other.  Their  hands  became  stiff 
with  frost;  the  socks  they  wore  as 
gloves  were  of  little  use.  They  found 
some  meat  to  cook  and  ladled  the 


gravy  right 

out  of  the  saucepan  with- 
out fear  of  scalding  themselves,  be- 
cause the  boiling  point  was  so  low. 
Tormented  by  the  cold,  and  the  lice 
crawling  over  their  bodies,  they  were 
unable  to  sleep. 

At  one  point  they  found  themselves 
fleeing  from  a  band  of  robbers.  It  was 
night.  The  moon  was  full,  and  the  added 
sheen  of  the  snow  gave  them  enough 
light  to  aim  for  a  mountain  pass.  But 
the  temperature  was  somewhere  around 
40  below.  They  went  on  for  hour  af- 
ter hour,  Harrer's  mind  seized  by  hal- 
lucinatory visions.  At  last  they  stopped, 
found  cover,  and  tried  to  eat  some  tsam- 
pa,  but  the  cold  was  such  that  the 
metal  spoons  stuck  to  their  lips  and 
had  to  be  torn  away. 

The  next  day  they  spied  the  trickle 
of  a  yak  caravan  being  driven  by  no- 
mads. They  marched  three  hours  to 
join  them,  and  the  cruelty  of  their 
journey  momentarily  lifted.  On  Christ- 
mas Eve.  a  nomad  presented  each  of 
them  with  a  piece  of  white  bread.  "It 
was  stale  and  hard  as  stone,"  Harrer 
wrote,  "but  this  little  present  on  Christ- 
mas Eve  in  the  wilds  of  Tibet  meant 
more  to  us  than  a  well-cooked  Christ- 
mas  dinner." 

Using  an  old  travel  permit  they  had 


received  upon  their  initial  entry  in 

Tibet,  they  successfully  deceived  loc 

officials  into  thinking  that  they  had  bee 

granted  permission  to  continue  the 

travels  into  the  interior.  They  pushe 

toward  a  chain  of  mountains  calk 

the  Nyenchenthangla,  with  passes 

high  as  20,000  feet.  Making  their  a 

cent,  the  men  found  the  pilgrims'  ror 

to  Lhasa.  They  saw  prayer  flags 

vivid  colors,  and  a  row  of  stoi 

tablets  with  prayers  inscribe 

on  them.  But  the  slope  of  tl 

route  was  treacherous,  a  fa 

confirmed  by  the  skeletons  of  a 

imals  that  had  slipped  and  fa 

en  to  their  deaths. 

Harrer  suffered  a  horrible 

tack  of  sciatica.  He  bathed  in  til 

warm  waters  of  a  natural  hot  sprii 

to  ease  the  pain,  and  a  crow  sto 

away  his  last  piece  of  soap.  TB 

woolen  trousers  that  he  and  Au 

schnaiter  had  been  wearing  were  fo; 

and  stained.  Their  shirts  were  rippe 

and  their  shoes  were  in  pieces. 

They  pushed  past  the  village  i 
Nangtse,  and  then  Tolung,  and  tho 
into  the  broad  valley  of  Kyichu.  Fi 
21  months  they  had  trekked  acro< 
the  Himalayas.  They  had  gone  throuji 
more  than  62  mountain  passes,  trai 
eling  more  than  1,500  miles.  Then,  2 
ter  rounding  a  small  hill,  they  sat 
something  that  seemed  to  have  floz 
ed  down  from  the  heavens: 
The  golden  roofs  of  the  Potala. 
The  boy  had  no  playmates.  He  ro:< 
at  dawn  from  his  bed  of  hard,  woe 
stuffed  cushions,  his  only  concessici 
to  luxury  a  frame  that  had  been  pain 
ed  yellow.  He  ate  his  lunch  and  dil 
ner  alone.  Virtually  all  of  his  regula 
contact  was  confined  to  men  two  ge? 
erations  older  than  he  was— his  tw 
teachers  and  the  three  abbots  wry 
attended  to  his  food  and  clothes  arj 
prayers. 

In  grand  public  processions,  the  b( 
sat  in  a  sedan  chair  that  was  carrie 
aloft  by  36  attendees.  Virtually  aru 
thing  the  boy  touched,  the  merest  pc 
session,  was  valued  as  sacred.  He  hi 
been  given  many  names:  the  Holy  On' 
the  Mighty  of  Speech,  the  Excellei 
Understanding,  the  Absolute  Wisdor 
the  Defender  of  the  Faith,  the  Ocea 
the  Living  Buddha,  the  God-King. 

He  had  already  been  designated  tl 
14th  Dalai  Lama,  the  spiritual  at 
temporal  leader 
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But  he  always  did  not  tell  the  truth.' 
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■:  Right  now 
you  have  no  idea  who  he  is,  but  you 
will.  The  26-year-old  actor  has  major 
roles  in  three  upcoming  big-director  pic- 
tures: Francis  Ford  Coppola's  adaptation 
of  John  Grisham's  The  Rainmaker,  Gus 
Van  Sant's  Good  Will  Hunting,  and  Ste- 
ven Spielberg's  Saving  Private  Ryan. 

The  second  film  is  the  most  personally 
significant.  Damon  wrote  Good  Will  Hunt- 
ing with  his  best  friend,  actor  Ben  Affleck 
[Chasing  Amy).  A  Miramax  "indie  pic,"  it's 
about  an  untutored  math  prodigy  (Da- 
mon) who  works  as  a  janitor  at  M.I. T.  "My 
sister-in-law  works  at  M.I.T.,  and  visiting 
her,  I  discovered  they  have  chalkboards 
in  the  hallways,"  Damon  says.  "These 
chalkboards  play  an  important  role  in  a 
pivotal  scene."  He  laughs  at  how  positive- 
ly un-box-office  this  sounds.  "Ah,  well, 
that's  as  high-concept  as  this  movie  gets." 
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HE'S    DAMON 


Star- in-waiting  Matt  Damon, 

photographed 

in  Bellport,  New  York, 

July  1,  1997 
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1  t  I  iranda  Richardson  as 

the  sadistic  ice  queen 

Pamela  Mitton,  here  in  her 

World  War  II  army  driver's 

uniform.  Opposite,  Simon 

Russell  Bealc,  center, 

portrays  the  profoundly 

self-absorbed  Kenneth 

Widmerpool,  the  pivotal 

character  of  the  series, 

who  advances  to  the  rank 

of  colonel  during  the  war. 

lie  is  pictured  with 

Richardson  as  Pamela,  a"'1 

James  I'urefoy  as  t 

"'ics'  narrator  Nicho1 

nkins,  an  army  maj 
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he  best  way  to  tell  if  an 
Englishman  is  over  40  is 
to  ask  him  if  he's  read 
an  Anthony  Powell  nov- 
el. If  he  has,  he  was  born 
before  1957  and  is  prob- 
ably addicted  to  A  Dance 
to  the  Music  of  Time,  Pow- 
ell's 12-volume  coup  de 
maitre.  If  he  hasn't,  then 
he's  younger  than  40  and 
couldn't  care  less.  Powell's 
dazzling  series— probably  the  most  important  piece  of  sus- 
tained British  fiction  this  century— has  never  engaged  young 
readers.  Stand  by  for  a  revival.  A  Dance  to  the  Music  of  Time 
has  been  filmed  for  television— with  performances  and  cameos 
by  virtually  every  great  actor  in  British  theater:  Sir  John 
Gielgud,  Alan  Bennett,  Simon  Russell  Beale,  Edward  Fox, 
John  Standing,  Zoe  Wanamaker,  James  Purefoy,  Miranda 
Richardson,  Eileen  Atkins.  Even  before  it's  been  broadcast- 
it  debuts  on  England's  Channel  Four  this  fall— critics  are 
complaining  that  nothing  like  it  will  ever  be  made  for  tele- 
vision again;  it's  too  lavish,  too  expensive  ($13  million  for 
eight  hours),  too  complex,  and  required  too  many  locations 
to  be  attempted  by  the  new  generation  of  digital  cowboys. 
The  series's  adapter,  Hugh  Whitemore  (whose  previous 
screenplay  credits  include  84  Charing  Cross  Road  and  Utz), 
found  it  daunting  to  work  with  Powell's  revered  text.  The 
books— more  than  a  million  words,  with  more  than  400 
characters— span  a  half-century,  from  the  early  1920s  to 
the  beginning  of  the  70s.  And  then  there  was  the  question 
of  tone.  Often  wrongly  described  as  social  comedy,  the 
novels  are  actually  rather  maudlin  and  poignant 
While  early  episodes  evoke  Brideshead  Revisit- 
ed, they  quickly  give  way  to  war,  adultery,  dis- 
appointment, and  the  60s  sexual  revolution.  At 
the  center  of  the  work  is  the  grotesque  Kenneth 
Widmerpool,  the  student  least  likely  to  succeed  at 
school  who  confounds  his  contemporaries  with  his 
relentless  success  in  business  and  politics  and  ends 
his  life  as  a  Labour  peer  and  New  Ager.  Widmer- 
pool is  played  by  Simon  Russell  Beale,  a  Royal 
Shakespeare  Company  actor  best  known  for  his  1992 
portrayal  of  Richard  III,  and  his  performance  here  is 
so  brilliant  that  he'll  own  the  role  in  perpetuity. 

Powell's  admirers  are  obsessives  along  the  lines  of  Tolkien 
or  Trollope  fans.  They  see  his  characters  as  the  quintes- 
sence of  Englishness,  for  good  and  for  bad:  the  country 
houses,  the  snobbery  and  eccentricity,  a  certain  capacity  for 
treachery.  The\  love  to  identify  real-life  equivalents  of  char- 
acters such  as  Kenneth  Widmerpool,  Nicholas  Jenkins,  the 
sexually  insatiable     imela  Flitton,  and  pale,  dissipated  Charles 
Stringham.  "He's  rather  a  Widmerpool"  is  shorthand  for  any 
sad,  self -regarding  outsider  to  high  office.  Inevitably, 

the  Powell  revival  will  spark  a  parallel  renaissance  in  Wid- 
merpool-spotting:  even  in  Blauite  Britain,  the  upper  echelons 
of  society,  business,  and  industry  i    ing  with  nominees. 

At  91,  Powell  (pronounced  "Pole")  is  the  grandest  and 
last  surviving  of  the  pre-war  generatioi      f  Ei      sh  novelists 
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that  included  Evelyn  Waugh,  Cyril  Connolly,  and  Graha 
Greene.  Like  his  character  Nicholas  Jenkins,  Powell  savo 
his  marriage  into  the  British  aristocracy— to  the  formidab 
Lady  Violet  Pakenham,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Longfor 
Now  largely  bedridden  at  his  manor  house  in  Somerse 
Powell  has  immersed  himself  in  his  surreal  diary,  volumes 
which  are  intermittently  published.  He  querulously  recorn 
his  appointments  with  the  local  dentist,  visits  by  American  st 
dents  writing  dissertations  on  him  (Powell  invariably  find 
them  unimpressive),  and  lofty  dismissals  of  rival  novelists 
Powell  says  that  "somewhat  to  my  surprise"  he  is  hapt 
with  the  adaptation.  "It  seems  quite  all  right  to  me,"  he  sa; 
in  a  faltering  voice.  "I  think  they've  done  it  as  well  as  th 
medium  possibly  can."  Does  Simon  Russell  Beale's  Wi» 
merpool  match  his  mental  picture  of  the  character?  "Til 
point  is,  I  don't  think  I  ever  once 
envisaged  what  he'd  look  like, 
physically,  not  when  I  was  writ- 
ing the  books;  he  was  just  this 
ghastly  presence.  You  know,  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  I  stepped 
down  from  a  very  crowded 
railway  carriage  in  Westbury 
and  a  fellow  came  up  to  me 
and  said,  'I  had  dinner  with 
my  Widmerpool  last  night.' 
I'd  never  set  eyes  on  the  man 
before.  So,  you  see,  every- 
one has  their  own  picture. 
Everyone  has  their  own 
Widmerpool."  □ 


Im  Standing  as  Nicholas 
kins,  left,  during  (he 
ll>50s,  al  dinner  vvilh  his 


[I.  .Icnkins  is  said  In  he 
mlhor's  idler  ego.  Opposite, 

lony  Powell,  caricatured  by 
k  Boxer;  and  Simon  Russell 
e  as  Widmerpool— shown 
as  an  np-and  -coming 
icier  in  the  late  1920s— al 
n  I  loo,  Bedfordshire. 
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Back  when  newspapers 
were  a  nickel  and  Cameras 
were  made  of  heavy  metal, 
Wecgee  the  Famous 
^lasted  through  the  night. 
Opposite,  Accident  on  Grand 
Central  Station  Roof,  1944. 
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n  his  1935-45 

leyday  as  the  Naked  City's     a 

nost  celebrated  tabloid 

ihotojournalist, 


ii 
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^eegee  turned 
lime  scenes  into 
irt.  Strolling  through  the 
rumb-bum  cavalcade  of  a 
^all-to-w*4J  Weegee  show  that 
3  set  to  opeifat  the  International 
Center  of  Photography 
lidtown,  JAMES  WOLCOTT 
aptures  the  surreal,  1 

lood-soaked  world  of         i 
professional  gawker 
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Tarn  spellbound  by  the  mystery  of  murder," 
proclaimed  the  man  who  called  himself  Weegee, 
and  no  photographer  of  his  era  did  more  to 
turn  the  scene  of  the  crime  into  an  art  site. 
Night,  death,  and  grubby  streets  merged  to 
make  Weegee  the  mole  man  of  American 
photojournalism— for  him,  mayhem  was  a 
movable  feast.  Armed  with  a  Speed  Graphic 
press  camera  that  he  wielded  like  a  sawed- off 
shotgun,  Weegee  fired  his  flashbulbs  into  the 
smudged  faces  of  urchins,  hoboes,  drunks,  mur- 
der suspects,  grieving  widows,  rounded-up  transvestites, 
children  sleeping  on  fire  escapes  like  dolls  in  a  drawer, 
strippers  in  their  dressing  rooms,  stunned  accident  victims, 
and  lifeless  mounds  on  the  sidewalk.  Carnage  in  his  work 
look*  thick  and  meaty,  all  guts  and  no  glory,  as  in  his  pho- 
to of  a  San  Gennaro  murder  victim  taken  in  1939.  Another 
shot  shows  a  corpse  covered  with  newspapers  in  front  of 
a  marquee  advertising  the  movie  Joy  of  Living;  yet  another 
shows  ling  stiff  sprawled  behind  a  letter  box  which 

tys,  y  for  Delivery  Before  Christmas."  What  a 

1  reegee's  work  in  toto  is  like  strolling 

e  lineup  and  prize  selection 
°f  mi  dcade  with  a  few  glam  por- 

traits of  [  k  Gable  thrown  in  for 
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dessert.  From  this  November  until  ne 
February,  New  York  City's  Internation 
Center  of  Photography  Midtown  will  t 
wall-to-wall  Weegee,  presenting  a  wid 
ranging  retrospective  of  his  work— 2C 
images  in  all— titled  "Weegee's  World:  Lif 
Death,  and  the  Human  Drama."  Buttressir 
the  I.C. P.  exhibition  is  a  coffee-table  boc 
called  Weegee's  World  (Bulfinch),  by  tr 
show's  curator,  Miles  Barth. 

t's  ironic,  all  this  lavish  caterir 
and  slick  handling,  since  Weeg(, 
himself  was  strictly  a  boiling  proi 
uct  of  tabloid  thrills  and  tenemei 
hunger-drive.  In  this  unlikely  g 
nie,  the  spirit  of  pulp  fiction  ar 
the  stalking  habits  of  the  paparazzi  forme 
a  hot  pastrami  sandwich.  Weegee  w; 
born  in  1899  in  Lemberg,  Austria,  his  re 
name   Usher   (later   Americanized  inti 
Arthur)  Fellig.  His  family— he  was  the  se 
ond  of  seven  children— migrated  to  Mai 
hattan's  Jewish  Lower  East  Side  in  191' 
At  the  age  of  15,  Arthur  Fellig  left  horr 
and  scraped  along  as  best  he  could,  tai 
ing  small-time  jobs  and  sleeping  on  pai. 
benches.  He  became  entranced  with  plv 
tography  while  watching  a  local  photogrj 
pher  take  tintype  shots  of  neighborhoc 
children  on  a  pony;  he  became  the  mam 
assistant  and  apprentice,  later  deciding  to  go  into  businea 
for  himself.  Early  on,  Fellig  had  a  canny  knack  for  knov 
ing  what  would  sell.  Developing  his  negatives,  he  used  "tri 
contrastiest  paper"  he  could  find  so  that  the  children- 
faces  would  come  out  "chalky"— "dead-white."  His  use  f 
the  phrase  "dead-white"  to  describe  the  faces  floating  u 
from  the  developing  tray  is  indicative  of  the  necrophilia 
dimension  of  his  work.  His  sensibility  remained  purely  b 
nary.  Dead-white  and  dead-black  are  his  primary  colors! 
Unable  to  pay  the  upkeep  on  his  rented  pony,  Felli 
abandoned  the  children's-photography  racket  and  event? 
ally  landed  a  job  in  the  darkroom  of  Tlie  New  York  Time 
He  worked  as  a  "squeegee  boy,"  so  named  because  the  jo 
entailed  using  a  squeegee  to  disperse  the  moisture  on^ 
wet  print— the  cry  "Squeegee!"  would  go  up  whenever 
print  was  ready  for  drying.  Fellig's  job  tag  is  the  basis  f( 
one  explanation  of  how  he  earned  his  famous  pseudonym 
over  time,  "squeegee"  slurred  into  "Weegee."  The  other  e: 
planation— the  more  evocative  one,  the  one  that's  stuckv 
is  that  "Weegee"  is  a  play  on  "Ouija."  For  in  his  tabloi 
prime  Weegee  seemed  almost  psychic  in  his  ability  to  aj 
pear  on  the  crime  scene,  sometimes  before  the  police.  H 
claimed  he  knew  something  was  brewing  whenever  his  e 
bow  itched.  Of  course,  he  had  more  than  ESP  operatin; 
As  Weegee's  World  notes,  Weegee  was  the  first  photogr; 
pher  to  be  granted  a  permit  for  a  shortwave  radio  thi 
picked  up  the  police  and  fire  frequencies.  With  his  Die 
Tracy  setup,  he  was  able  to  buzz  the  nightbeat  like  a  batter 
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Jayne  Mansfield, 

photographed  in 

Hollywood  circa  1951, 

is  busting  out  all  over. 

Opposite,  the  Cigar 

Institute  of  America 

awarded  Weegee 

$50  for  catching  the 

Duke  of  Windsor 

with  a  stogie. 
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imbulance  plunges  into  the  East 

t,  bringing  death  to  two, 

ust  24, 1943.  Near  left,  with  the 

k  of  his  Chevrolet  serving 

is  mobile  office,  Weegee,  pictured 

i  1943,  covered  the  tawdry 

i>al  that  was  New  York  in  the 

and  40s.  Opposite,  top,  Summer, 

lower  East  Side,  circa  1937. 

left;  Murder  at  the  Feast  of 

Gennaro,  September  22,  1939. 
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Weegee  leads  a  beach-blanket 

blitzkrieg,  Coney  Island, 

July  22, 1940. 


operated  angel  of  death.  Weegee's  World:  "Few  photogra- 
phers of  his  generation  could  keep  up  with  his  pace  or 
stamina  for  the  night-after-night  photographs  of  corpses— 
in  the  jargon  of  the  newsroom,  'roasts'  (victims  of  fires), 
'dry  divers'  (people  jumping  off  buildings),  or  'bottom 
feeders'  (victims  of  drowning)." 

It  was  in  the  pages  of  the  liberal  daily  PM,  found- 
ed in  1940,  where  Fellig  first  used  "Weegee"  as  his 
calling  card  and  proved  he  was  more  than  a  free- 
lance ghoul.  Unlike  the  lowbrow  dailies  where  he 
had  appeared  before,  PM  was  a  quality  sheet  with 
good  photo  reproduction  (its  other  photographers 
included  Helen  Levitt  and  Margaret  Bourke-White);  its 
writers  weren't  the  usual  Front  Page  sob  sisters  and  hacks 
but  such  powerful  typewriter  pounders  as  Lillian  Hell- 
man,  Dashiell  Hammett,  Dorothy  Parker,  I.  F.  Stone,  and 
Ernest  Hemingway.  In  this  classier  venue  Weegee  created 
his  most  ricochet-filled  dramatic  tableaux  of  lives  gone 
smash,  like  in  the  shot  End  of  a  Joy  Ride,  in  which  the 
viewer's  eye  pinballs  from  the  broken  glass  to  the  blood- 
ied nose  to  the  mirrored  reflection  of  the  bloodied  nose 
to  a  Nosferatu  face  peering  through  the  window  in  the 
background.  It  was  also  during  this  period  that  Weegee 
went  beyond  the  police  blotter  and  gritty  expose  into 
homegrown  surrealism  (see  his  shot  of  a  woman  cabdriv- 
er  and  the  giant  hand  of  a  Thanksgiving-parade  balloon). 
His  annual  crowd-scene  shots  at  Coney  Island  were  her- 
alds of  summer,  the  large  negative  of  the  Speed  Graphic 
enabling  him  to  individualize  the  hundreds  (thousands?) 
of  beach  nuts  mugging  for  the  camera  in  a  lowercase  Ce- 
cil B.  DeMille  spectacular. 

The  crest  of  Weegee -mania  came  with  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  In  1945  he  published  his  first  book  of  photographs, 
Naked  City,  a  punchy  collection  whose  very  existence  ele- 
vated him  above  the  ranks  of  f  ly-by-nighters  whose  news- 
paper stuff  was  doomed  to  wrap  fish  the  next  day.  Equally 
punchy  was  the  text  Weegee  supplied  for  Naked  City,  a 
running  commentary  sprinkled  with  lots  of  dots  ...  as  if 
his  thoughts  were  being  broken  up  by  shortness  of  breath 
...  or  channeled  through  Walter  Winchell.  One  caption 
reads:  "These  are  dead  bodies  .  .  .  wrapped  by  firemen  in 
'bodybags.'  .  .  .  Besides  the  firemen  .  .  .  there  are  no  spec- 
tators .  .  .  it's  early  morning  .  .  .  people  are  rushing  to  work 
.  .  .  and  can't  stop  to  look  .  .  .  they'd  be  late  .  .  .  and  the 
boss  will  holler  like  hell  ..."  On  second  thought,  it 
sounds  more  like  prose  by  Ralph  Kramden. 

With  the  popular  and  critical  success  of  Naked  City  (the 
book  went  through  multiple  printings),  Weegee  became  the 
gnomic  mascot  of  the  demimonde  and  the  phrase  itself  en- 
tered the  lingo  as  a  permanent  alias  for  the  sleepless  me- 
tropolis. The  producer  Mark  Hellinger  bought  the  rights  to 
the  title  for  a  quasi-documentary  detective  film  on  which 
Weegee  served  as  a  consultant.  Wanting  to  ease  off  from 
the  emergency-response  mode  he  had  been  in  for  years,  Weegee 
clipped  the  wires  of  the  police  radio  set  in  his  car  and  fol- 
lowed his  own  individual  whims.  "Now  I  could  really  pho- 
tograph the  subjects  I  liked— I  was  free."  The  resulting  book, 
Weegee's  People  (1946),  is  a  scrapbook  conti 
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To  women  such  as  Lauren  Bacal\ 
Babe  Paky.  Lena  Home, 
and  Lyn  Revson,  the  Norman  Norell 
label  meant  Pans- couture- class 
fashion  made  on  Seventh  Avenue. 
To  Norel{  the  midwestern- 
born  designer  behind  the  first 
ladies'  tuxedo  suit,  the  first  flash  o} 
60s  mod,  and  the  first  U.S. 
designer  perfume,  his  label  meant 
everything  LAURA  JACOBS  chronicles 
the  dramatic  ascent  of  Americas 
pioneering  fashion  icon 


GLAMOUR  KING 

Dovima— in  a  Norman  Norell 
Roman-stripe  mermaid  gown- 
poses  »ith  the  legendary 
designer  in  a  Manhattan  studio, 
circa  1959.  Opposite, 
model  Nancy  Driver  wears  a 
Traina-Norell  caped 
from  the  spring 
1953  collection. 


*% 


Norman  NorelFs  white-lih  black-tie  fashion 
shows  were  like  theater  premieres. 


NORMAN   NORELL 

New  York 

That's  all  his  label 
said.  The  name 
was  in  block  let- 
ters, and  the  city 
was  smaller,  cen- 
tered beneath.  No 
manufacturer's 
name  marred  the 
white  space.  No 
"Paris,"  "London," 
"Tokyo."  Just  "Norman  Norell"  and 
"New  York." 

He  was  from  Noblesville,  Indiana, 
a  sickly  child,  a  slight  man.  But  in 
the  history  of  fashion  he  is  huge. 
Norell  isn't  famous  for  a  New  Look 
like  Christian  Dior,  though  in  that 
big  year  of   1947   Dior  bought 
Norell's  Triangle  Coat  and  pro- 
claimed it  "coat  of  the  year."  (He 
forgot  to  mention  that  Norell, 
who  lengthened  skirts  and  nipped 
waists  in  1946,  actually  beat  him 
to  the  New  Look.)  Norell  didn't 
make  revolutionary  use  of  black 
jersey  like  Coco  Chanel,  though 
his  little  jersey  dresses  were  leg- 
end in  the  business.  He  didn't 
hide  behind  a  wizard's  white 
curtain  like  Cristobal  Balenciaga, 
though  he  could  be  as  shy  as 


the  mystical  Spaniard,  could  set  a  sleeve 
as  serenely,  and  was  often  called  "the 
American  Balenciaga." 

Norman  Norell  might  have  gone 
the  couturier  route  of  his  two  Ameri- 
can contemporaries  Charles  James  and 
Mainbocher— he  had  the  training  and 
the  imagination.  But  he  did  something 
infinitely  more  difficult.  He  settled 
into  Seventh  Avenue,  with  its  industri- 
al rows  of  sewing  machines,  its  hard 
nose  for  cash,  its  back-of-the-hand  at- 
titude toward  designers,  and  he  made 
the  highest-quality  clothes— couture 
quality— the  wholesale  had  ever  seen. 
American  designers  today  may  be 
C.E.O.'s  with  I.P.O.'s  (forget  hemlines- 
is  their  stock  up  or  down?),  but  Norell 
hit  a  different  kind  of  height,  one  that 
prepared  the  way  for  Ralph  and  Don- 
na. Out  of  rag-trade  anonymity  he 
emerged  as  our  first  Fashion  Avenue 
icon,  his  career  a  long  climb  to  that 
lovely  label  that  said  it  all  by  saying 
only  "Norman  Norell  New  York."  When 
he  died  25  years  ago,  in  1972,  the 
headline  on  the  New  York  Times  front 
page  was  a  one-man  si  norman 

NORELL...    MAP!   71!      WE.  THE  RIVAL 
OF  PARIS. 

Norman  David  Levinson  was  born 
with  the  centurv,  in  1900,  the  younger 

of  two  v.  .,  ■  n other  was  Methodist, 


his  father  Jewish,  the  family  trade 

haberdashery.  The  earliest  piece 

of  Norman  lore  is  his  response 

to  Methodist  Sunday  school:  he 

hated  going,  balked  like  a  mule, 

and  threw  his  service  penny  in 

the  dirt.  The  earliest  picture  of 

Norman,  from  around  1905,  is  a 

photograph  of  a  boy  in  a  sailor  suit: 

his  big  brown  eyes  seem  to  take  in 

every  detail.  Stubborn  and  seeing— 

Norell  in  a  nutshell. 

Weakened  by  rheumatic  fever, 
Norman  was  out  of  school  as  often 
as  in,  and  spent  days  in  bed  leafing 
through  his  mother's  fashion  maga- 
zines, preferring  paper  dolls  to  base- 
ball. He  was  spoiled,  but  no  one 
took  him  for  a  sissy.  "From  the  be- 
ginning, he  got  to  be  known  as  artis- 
tic," says  his  nephew  Alan  Levinson. 
"He  was  the  first  boy  in  the  county 
to  have  a  corduroy  suit."  And  the 
first  boy  in  America  (maybe  in  the 
world)  to  have  a  round  bed,  which  he 
designed  himself.  "My  family,"  Norell 
said,  "they  were  really  embarrassed 
about  that  bed." 

When  the  Levinsons  moved  to  In- 
dianapolis, Norman  worked  in  his  fa- 
ther's hat  shop;  its  motto:  "$2  hats 
and  $1  caps."  "My  grandfather  put  him 
to  work  in  the  store  trimming  the 
windows,"  Alan  Levinson  recalls.  "That 
was  his  first  artistic  job."  Indianapo- 
lis was  the  beginning  of  something 
else  as  well.  A  major  stop  on  the 
Keith  Circuit— shades  of  Gypsy— the  city 
saw  all  the  best  touring  shows  and 
vaudeville,  and  because  Norman's  fa- 
ther advertised  in  the  program,  the  fam- 
ily saw  it  all,  too,  for  free.  Norman 
was  smitten  and  decided  to  be  a  set 
and  costume  designer. 

Look  up  "Norell"  in  any 
fashion  encyclopedia  and 
you  find  that  the  Dean 
of  American  Fashion  had 
a  pretty  motley  C.V.  It's 
also  riddled  with  myth. 
Between  the  motley  and 
the  myth,  the  evolution  of  Seventh 
Avenue  runs  parallel  to  the  ascent  of 
Norman  Norell. 

1919,  Parsons  School:  It's  listed  in 
every  book  about  Norman,  but  he 
never  went  there,  because  he  wasn't 
accepted.  According  to  a  friend,  he 
used  to  say,  "The  only  people  that  could 
get  into  Parsons  in  those  days  were 
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girls  from  good  famil  ies  who  were  strict- 
ly 100  percent  Wasp  and  who  couldn't 
get  by  Mrs.  Chase  at  Vogue."  Later 
in  life,  flattered  that  Parsons  wanted 
to  claim  him  as  an  alum,  he  con- 
spired with  the  story.  But  even  then 
he  gave  a  naughty  twist  to  the  tale, 
telling  younger  friends  that,  yes,  he'd 
gone  to  Parsons,  but  one  day  Mr. 
Parsons  called  him  into  the  office  and 
chased  him  around  the  table,  so  he 
never  went  back. 

1920  to  1922,  Pratt  Institute:  When 
Norman  won  a  contest  for  blouse  de- 
sign ($100  prize),  his  path  swerved 
toward  fashion.  He  changed  his  sur- 
name to  Norell,  decoding  it  this  way: 
"Nor  for  Norman,  /  for  Levinson.  With 
another  /  added  for  looks."  Bien  surl 
In  those  days  a  dress  designer  had  to 
be  French. 

1922,  Paramount  Pictures,  Astoria 
Studio:  Norell  didn't  actually  work 
for  Paramount;  he  worked  for  Gilbert 
Clark,  a  celebrated,  now  forgotten 
theatrical  designer  who  hired  the  green 
kid  straight  out  of  school  and  had 
him  designing  costumes  for  Rudolph 
Valentino  (The  Sainted  Devil)  and 
Gloria  Swanson  (Zaza).  Swanson  liked 
to  make  it  clear  who  was  boss.  She 
carried  a  six-foot  staff  to  her  fittings, 
struck  the  floor  twice  for  attention, 
then  gave  orders  to  her  maid,  who  re- 
layed them  to  Norell  two  feet  away. 

1923,  Brooks  Costume  Company: 
"The  tone  of  the  job  was  set  by  my 
first  client,"  Norell  once  said.  "I  asked 
the  man  what  he  wanted.  'Anything  that 
goes  with  a  black  patent-leather  hat.'" 

1924  to  1928,  Charles  Armour,  dress 
manufacturer:  At  Armour,  Norell  hit 
on  his  vision  of  sport  hahille,  dressy 
sportswear,  and  had  his  first  success, 
a  gold  lame  dress  with  a  wide  suede 
belt.  It  was  also  his  first  failure:  that 
wide  suede  belt  turned  the  dresses 
purple  at  the  hips.  They  all  came 
back  and  Norell  was  out. 

1928  to  1940,  Hattie  Carnegie,  de- 
sign house:  This  was  Norell's  big  break 
and  an  education  equal  to  a  stint  at 
the  Ecole  de  la  Chambre  Syndicale  in 
Paris.  i  ibel  was  icono- 

graphic  meant  Paris 

fashion  nue. 

Carnegie      i  ;;:ners 

(an  illusti       s  iluding 

the  design  com  irdell), 

and  she  brought  a  keei  ial  eye 

to  the  cutting-room     i  orell  got 


the  job  through  sheer  chutzpah.  Or  was 
it  extreme  modesty?  Hearing  that  head 
designer  Emmet  Joyce  had  left,  he  went 
to  Carnegie's  office  with  sketches  and 
waited  all  day.  "He  just  sat  there  in 
the  office,"  his  nephew  relates,  and 
by  chance  caught  Carnegie's  eye  as 
she  was  leaving.  "He  said,  if  I  could 
work  for  you  for  several  weeks,  I'll 
do  it  for  nothing.  And  I'll  even  pay 
for  material  I  ruin.'  That's  how  he  went 
to  work  for  Hattie  Carnegie." 


~  learned  everything  I  knew  from 
her,"  Norell  would  later  say 


I  of  Carnegie.  But  she  wasn't 
easy.  He  was  retiring,  she  was 
tough;  he  was  self-contained, 
she  had  tantrums.  Still,  he 
stayed  with  the  taskmaster  for 
12  years,  learning  the  Paris  ropes,  dis- 
secting the  couture  they  brought  back 
to  New  York  (Vionnet,  Chanel,  Patou), 
perfecting  technique,  and.  most  im- 
portant, figuring  out  how  to  recast 
Parisian  proportions  for  the  Ameri- 
can shape,  the  American  life.  At 
Carnegie  he  also  began  dressing  celebri- 
ties—Joan Crawford,  Constance  Ben- 
nett, Paulette  Goddard,  Katharine 
Hepburn.  Which  brings  us  to  our  first 
lesson  in  Norellia— those  events,  themes, 
motifs  that  are  the  sine  qua  non  of 
Norman's  life.-  These  are  not  to  be 
confused  with  Norellisms,  favorite  fash- 
ion gestures  like  sable  trim,  pussycat 
bows,  big  buttons,  culottes,  polka  dots. 
Norellia  No.  1:  Lady  in  the  Dark. 
The  Kurt  WeilHra  Gershwin  musical 
of  1941,  about  a  fashion -magazine  ed- 
itor who  gets  psychoanalyzed,  had 
costumes  for  Gertrude  Lawrence  de- 
signed by  "Hattie  Carnegie,"  i.e.,  Nor- 
man Norell.  These  costumes  caused  a 
blowup  between  Carnegie  and  Norell, 
but  the  exact  reason  has  remained 
"in  the  dark."  Here's  the  history- 
book  explanation.  Carnegie  was  out 
of  town  when  Norell  designed  the 
costumes,  and  threw  a  fit  when  she 
finally  saw  them.  They  were  too  ex- 
travagant, too  expensive,  to  main- 
stream, especially  the  blue  gown  with 
upside-down  ostrich  feathers.  Norell 
quit.  Here's  the  inside  story.  Hattie 
and  N(  ell  both  designed  dresses  for 
Lawrei  :,  who  naturally  preferred 
Norell  He  doubled  the  insult  by 
saying  Mi,  Hattie,  you  take  care  of 
the  o\<  clothes."  Norell  was  fired. 

Final  >sis,  according  to  Denise 
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Duldner,  Norell  model  and  his  las. 
assistant:  "He  was  ready  to  go,  h 
just  needed  a  catalyst  to  go." 

And  he  went— out  of  th 
frying  pan  into  anotl 
er   frying  pan,   fror 
Hattie  Carnegie  to  Ai 
thony  Traina.  But  th] 
time  there  was  a  dea 
more  money  if  the 
bel  read  "Traina,"  less  money  if 
read  "Traina-Norell."  Norman  chos 
less  money.  Far  less.  From  more  tha 
a  thousand  a  week  at  Carnegie  h 
dropped  to  a  starting  salary  of  $50 
a  week  at  Traina.  "At  Traina-Norell 
think  he  finally  got  $800  a  week 
claims  designer  Louis  Clausen,  "but  the 
was  nothing  for  a  man  of  Norman 
stature."  Still,  Norman  chose  right,  an 
in  more  ways  than  one. 

"He  was  mean  as  hell,"  says  Neima 
Marcus  president  Stanley  Marcus  c 
Anthony  Traina.  "But  he  was  a  ma: 
ter  behind-the-scenes  man." 

"Tony  Traina  was  one  of  those  bif 
old-time  Seventh  Avenue  manufactu 
ing  guys,  and  they  really  ran  thei 
company,"  explains  Carrie  Donovai 
former  fashion  editor  of  The  New  Yon 
Times  Magazine.  "In  those  days,  whe 
you  were  the  designer,  you  made  th 
collection  and  then  you  got  out  of  towi 
In  which  case  they  would  alter  the  di 
signs.  But  they  didn't  alter  Norman's. 
Lynn  Manulis,  daughter  of  the  lej 
endary  Park  Avenue  boutique  owna 
Martha  Phillips  and  herself  a  cham 
pion  of  young  designers:  "Traina  wa 
a  perfectionist.  There  was  no  margi; 
for  error  with  this  man.  He  kept  Norei 
a  prisoner  in  his  office.  Nobody  eve 
saw  Norell,  he  was  a  phantom."  BU 
he  did  get  out  for  lunch. 

Norellia  No.  2:  Schrafft's,  43rd  Stree 
east  of  Broadway.  Members  of  th 
"Schrafft's  Lunch  Club"  likened  it  i 
the  Algonquin  Round  Table,  but  thi 
table  was  small  and  square,  and  thes 
lunches  were  one  hour,  one  drink  (whe! 
someone  was  on  the  wagon,  no  drink 
Members  of  the  club:  Norell  and  Sei 
enth  Avenue  colleagues  Bobby  Knco 
Wilson  Folmar,  Alan  Graham;  late 
Louis  Clausen,  Frank  Adams,  Joh 
Moore;  and  in  the  60s,  Women's  Wee 
Daily  chief  John  Fairchild.  Gals  wer 
rare,  but  invitees  included  Carrie  Don< 
van,  manufacturer  Mattie  Talmack,  an 
designer  Ruthie  Alexander. 
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In  the  movie  Sweet  Smell  of  Suc- 
cess, Burt  Lancaster  says  to  a  sly  bimbo, 
"Your  brains  may  be  Jersey  City,  but 
the  clothes  are  Traina-Norell."  And  a 
sweet  success  Traina-Norell  was,  too, 
right  from  the  start.  "The  best-made 
ready-to-wear  merchandise  in  the  world 
was  Traina-Norell,"  declares  Dono- 
van. "Norman  made  these  clothes 
that  had  a  poster  quality  to  them."  And 
he  made  them  from  1941  to  1960, 
still  trekking  to  Paris  collections,  buy- 
ing his  fabric  in  Europe,  developing 
an  identity,  not  with  a  capital  /  (as  in 
flamboyant  self-expression),  but  with 
an  unstinting  eye  for  workmanship, 
fit,  the  richest  materials,  and  a  pris- 
tine (but  never  precious)  silhouette. 

It  was  in  the  early  40s  that  Amer- 
ica's fashion  press  and  buyers 
started  paying  attention  to 
Seventh  Avenue— World  War 
II  was  on  and  the  Paris  cou- 
ture was  otherwise  Occupied. 
It  was  in  the  40s— and  in  his 
40s— that  portraits  of  Norell  started 
making  the  papers.  How  debonair  he 
looks,  a  cross  between  Cary  Grant's 
dark  directness  and  Fred  Astaire's 
small-framed,  elfin  elegance.  There's 
a  real  RKO  gleam  to  him,  the  Swing 
Time  cut  of  his  suits,  those  smiling 
eyes.  It  was  in  1943  that  Norman 
won  the  first  Coty  award  (he  later 
fretted  that  Claire  McCardell  should 
have  won  it  first),  and  in  1943  that  he 
turned  down  Harry  Cohn's  offer  to 
design  for  Columbia  Pictures  in  Hol- 
lywood, suggesting  Jean  Louis  for  the 
job  instead  (which  launched  Jean  Louis 
and  also,  shrewdly,  got  an  up-and- 
coming  competitor  off  the  East  Coast). 
"Mr.  Norell's  dream  was  to  have 
his  own  business,"  says  Denise  Duld- 
ner.  "He  did  not  want  another  boss." 
After  Swanson  and  Brooks  and  Ar- 
mour and  Carnegie,  and  deep  in  the 
trenches  of  Traina— a  boss,  not  a  part- 
ner—Norell  aimed  toward  autonomy. 
He  and  Traina,  however,  with  their 
stratospheric  standards,  were  a  formi- 
dable team.  Bottom-line  as  he  was, 
Traina  stayed  out  of  Norell's  way  when 
it  came  to  designing.  Louis  Clausen 
recalls,  '  When  Norman  did  the  first 
black  dinner  suit  with  a  bow  tie  for 
a  woman— it  would  be  a  smoking  to- 
day—Traina  looked  at  it  and  said, 
'Norman,  don't  you  think  that's  a  lit- 
tle Lisbon?'  Norman  didn't  pay  any 
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attention.  It  was  a  big,  big  success." 
(And  pre-YSL  by  a  decade.) 

"He  had  this  idea  of  a  sportswear 
mentality  done  in  something  opulent 
or  unexpected,  and  that  has  always  been 
a  favorite  idea  of  mine,"  Bill  Blass 
suggests.  "I  remember  one  spring  I  was 
at  the  Ritz  in  Paris  having  lunch,  and 
Bogart  and  Bacall  were  there.  They 
were  just  married.  And  she  was  wear- 
ing Norman  Norell's  gray  flannel 
jumper,  a  childlike  jumper,  with  a  white 
organdy  blouse  with  rather  big  sleeves. 
And  no  hat.  It  was  a  delicious  way 
to  look,  and  so  un-French.  It  really 
created  a  sensation,  and  this  was  at 
the  height  of  Paris  clothes." 

Seam  for  French  seam— not  to  men- 
tion silk  linings  and  interlinings,  in- 
visible hems  and  hand  finishing— a 
Traina-Norell  stood  up  to  a  Paris  orig- 
inal (it  could  be  just  as  expensive). 
And  Trainas  were  younger,  fresher,  with 
an  American  snap,  a  Manhattan  swag- 
ger. In  the  19  years  the  label  said  Traina- 
Norell,  Norman  became  an  institution, 
and  by  the  time  Tony  Traina  was 
ready  to  retire  in  1960,  certain  Norel- 
lia  were  institutions,  too.  For  instance: 

Norellia  No.  3:  The  nine  p.m.  open- 
ings. Norell's  white-lily,  black-tie  fash- 
ion shows,  though  silent,  were  like 
theater  premieres,  complete  with  cham- 
pagne intermission.  (Norell  called  the 
models'  earrings  "spotlights.")  "It  was 
like  going  to  Shangri-la,"  exclaims  Lynn 
Manulis.  "You  sat  on  little  gold  ball- 
room chairs,  and  you  saw  everyone 
that  was  anyone  in  the  fashion  world 
on  that  10th  floor." 

Which  leads  to  Norellia  No.  4:  The 
cabine.  Though  he  called  them  "the 
Kids."  the  rest  of  the  industry  referred 
to  Norell's  models  as  his  "cabine."  He 
fitted  each  collection  on  four  girls 
only,  which  is  why  the  coveted  end-of- 
season  samples  could  be  snapped  up 
the  second  they  got  to  Loehmann's: 
women  called  and  said.  Save  me  the 
Claudias,  the  Dorines,  the  Denises.  "Mr. 
Norell  liked  his  living  mannequins  to 
look  like  a  store  mannequin,"  says 
model  Yvonne  Presser.  "He  wanted 
the  clothes  to  make  the  statement,  not 
the  girl." 

And.  of  course,  Norellia  No.  5: 
Mermaids.  Lauren  Bacall  wore  a  black 
one  in  Applause,  Jane  Fonda,  a  blue 
one  in  Klute;  Lena  Home  had  a  gown 
in  garnet;  Lyn  Revson  swam  through 
society  in  rainbow  hues  through  the 


50s  and  60s.  What  made  these  st 
quined  sheaths  the  most  expensive  dress 
es  in  America  (as  high  as  $3,500  i 
1967— the  equivalent  of  $15,000  or  1 
today)?  Jack  Miles  of  I.  Magnin:  "The 
fit  a  woman  like  a  second  skin."  Jame 
Galanos:  "They  last  forever."  Lynn  Mar 
ulis:  "Every  single  sequin  sewn  by  hanc 
every  one,  on  pure  silk  jersey."  Whe 
did  they  mean  to  Norman?  Spangle 
(he  never  called  them  sequins)  equate 
theater,  and  theater  was  "the  nuts, 
meaning  the  best.  How  did  he  war 
them  to  fit?  Lyn  Revson  recalls  a  fi 
ting  that  was  her  first  experience  c. 
Norell's  salty  way  of  speaking:  "Takk 
it  in  two  inches  under  the  butt." 

Perhaps  the  most  impoi 
tant  piece  of  Norellia  i 
the  Kees  Van  Donger 
Norell's  pride  and  joy, 
is  a  painting  he  bough 
at  Parke-Bernet  in  the  40 
for  $125,  a  portrait  c 
the  Marquise  Cassati  walking  along 
canal  in  Venice,  a  gondolier  neartn 
surreal  on  a  wave.   Her  skin  is  ss 
white  it's  almost  green;  her  eyes  ati 
like  bruises,  her  dress  a  flapper 
chemise.   Everyone  who  knew  No: 
man  knew  the  painting,  not  only  bo 
cause  he'd  sometimes  hang  it  in  thli 
salon  for  openings,  but  also  becaus 
his  collection  for  fall   1960— his  fir* 
as  Norman  Norell,  Inc.— seemed  to  ste 
right  out  of  it,  and  became  known  i 
"the  Van  Dongen  Collection." 

"He  sent  the  girls  out  with  all  thri 
slick  black  hair,  these  searing  eyes 
this  white  skin,"   Lynn  Manulis  r<rf 
calls.  "The  attitude  of  those  girls  witi' 
those  clothes— the  audience  was  speLi 
bound."  Yvonne  Presser,  who  moo 
eled  in  the  show,  says.  "It  was  thi< 
first  time  he  had  total  freedom,  a 
most  like  he'd  been  set  free  from 
cage.  Mr.  Norell  was  very  inspired  b' 
those  years  when  Van  Dongen  ws 
painting."  Those  years  were  the  1920< 
for  Norell,  fashion's  finest  hour.  Wit 
regrets  to  Sassoon  and  Courrege: 
here  was  the  first  flapper  flash  of  6( 
mod.  Norman  Norell,  fall  1960! 

But  Norell  didn't  buy  into  th 
youthquake,  did  not  do  60s  kook 
"I  can't  make  clothes  the  way  the  yourr 
people  do,  because  I  know  too  much, 
he  explained.  He  had  his  backei 
(Prewitt  Semmes  of  Detroit,  Daniel  Di 
trich  of  Philadelphia);  he  had  his  narr 
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on    the    label.    He 
would  spend  his  60s 
refining,  simplifying. 
A.    son    of   Seventh 
Avenue,  not  Roland 
Barthes,  Norell  was 
unwilling  to   go   for 
faux   effects.    While 
Saint   Laurent   might 
turn  a  dress  into  an  ab- 
straction by  Mondrian, 
the  only  sleight  of  hand 
you  got  from  Norell  was 
the  death-defying  roll  of 
i  Norell  collar,  the  opera- 
jox  security  of  a  Norell 
sleeve.  "Blown  on"  is  the 
ivay  designer  Isaac  Mizrahi 
describes    Norell    patch 
sockets,  which  could  take 
i  day  to  make  and  sew  on. 
'Balance"  is  the  way  Rose  Simon,  se- 
lior  lecturer  at  the  Fashion  Institute 
jf  Technology,  describes  Norell  tailor- 
ng.  "Every  part  of  the  garment  was 
)n  such  a  perfect  grain  that  it  fell  on 
:he  body  ideally.  You  felt  graceful  in 
t— psychologically  happy  and  helped. 
ifou  were  free." 

A  Norell  collection  contained  only 
:hree  to  five  new  shapes  or  "bodies," 
>ut  in  infinite  variations.  "Do  you  know 
vhat  kind  of  creator  it  takes,"  Ann 
fteagy,  then  chair  of  Parsons  Fashion 
Design  department,  once  asked,  "to 
;ake  five  ideas  and  do  200  pieces  in 
;oloration,  combination?" 

And  the  shapes  themselves?  Though 

Norell,  to  the  end,  began  collections 

|>y  spending  hours  in  the  Metropolitan 

kluseum  of  Art  and  the  New  York 

Public  Library,  he  made  no  secret  of 

lis  continued  respect  for  both  Chanel 

Ind  Balenciaga.  In  Norell  of  the  60s 

ou  feel  Chanel's  swingy  ease  shoulder 

t)  shoulder  with  Balenciaga's  stoic  seams- 

lanship.  So  there  was  still  Parisian 

neage.  But  there  was  also  Anything 

roes,  the  boat  home,  flags  flying.  It 

'as  the  decade  of  Norell  nautical  suits 

id  anchor  insignia,  sailor  dresses  and 

lilor  gowns.  (Lyn  Revson  was  famous 

>r  wearing  one  in  white  organdy— 

lilor  as  angel.)  There  was  Optimism— 

lhouettes  of  childlike  directness.  Norell 

ok  teasing  from  fellow  designers  for 

tiding  so  much  to  copy  in  children's 

othes,  their  caped  coats,  Peter  Pan 

)llars,  buttons  in  lines  of  two  like  Made- 

le  at  school.  (He  worked  a  ratio  of 

nocence  to  experience  worthy  of 


'Norell 

made  American 
designers 
into  gods" says 

John  Fairchild. 


William  Blake.)  And  there 
was  Arrival— New  World  rising 
with  its  glittering  cities;  new  mon- 
ey finding  its  place  in  the  foot- 
light   parade;   New   York.    A 
Norell  by  day  was  a  Cadillac 
Coupe  de  Ville;  by  night,  the 
Chrysler  Building.  Old-world 
aristocrats  and  robber-baron 
aspirees  wore  Balenciaga  and 
Mainbocher,  but  in  America 
the  wives  of  the  captains  of 
industry  wore  Norell.  "Hus- 
bands loved  his  clothes,"  says 
Gus  Tassel  1,  the  man  who 
was  designer  at  Norman  Norell  for 
the  four  years  it  continued  after  Norell's 
death.  "He  made  their  women  look  beau- 
tiful. And  rich." 

orman  Norell  was  the 
Seventh  Avenue  success 
story,  as  esteemed  in 
the  ateliers  of  Paris  as 
in  the  dreams  of  wom- 
en on  the  social  climb. 
That  Diana  Vreeland, 
Vogue  editor  and  empress  of  fashion 
in  the  60s— a  woman  devoted  to  Paris 
couture,  and  usually  absent  from  Sev- 
enth Avenue— attended  Norell's  nine 
p.m.  openings  is  no  small  symbol  of 
his  importance.  She  gave  him  splashy, 
full-color  coverage  in  Vogue,  and  was 
a  friend  and  admirer  of  30  ;  irs.  For 
the  younger  Grace  Mirabella,  who 
would  succeed  Vreeland  as  editor  of 
Vogue,  Norell  was  symbolic  in  a  dif- 
ferent way.  "What  the  women  who  shop 
in  my  market  want  is  quite  simple," 
she  once  explained  in  exasperation. 


DESIGN  FOR  LIVING 

Above,  Norell,  left,  on  vacation 

in  Mexico  City  with  his  longtime  boyfriend 

John  Moore,  March  1955;  top,  Norell, 

center,  and  Moore  on  Havana's 

La  Concha  Beach  with  fashion  writer 

Carrie  Donovan.  February  1954. 


"They  want  us  to  tell  them  what  Nor- 
man Norell  wants  them  to  wear." 

Primus  inter  pares:  that's  how  the 
late  maestro  Erich  Leinsdorf  once  re- 
ferred to  the  role  of  an  orchestra  con- 
ductor—"first  among  peers"— and  it's 
not  a  bad  way  to  think  about  Nor- 
man Norell  at  that  time.  (When  Pierre 
Berge  met  Norell  in  1965,  he  said, 
"He  looks  like  a  symphony-orchestra 
director,  that  hair,  that  profile.")  Norell 
certainly  racked  up  the  firsts:  first 
Coty  American  Fashion  Critics'  Award 
in  1943,  first  Coty  Award  Hall  of  Fame 
in  1958  (meaning  he'd  won  three  times), 
first  president  of  the  Council  of  Fash- 
ion Designers  of  America  in  1965.  Even 
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the  first  fund-raiser  for 
the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art's  Costume  Institute, 
in   1963,  was  put  over  as 
a  "party  for  Norman." 

The  name  Norell  was  in- 
stant authority.  "You  don't 
know  what  an  icon  and  a 
hero  he  was,"  says  Carrie 
Donovan.  "I  got  some  of  my 
first  jobs  designing  because  the 
market  knew  I  knew  Norell." 

"He  was  somebody  enor- 
mously to  be  respected,"  says 
designer  and  writer  John  Weitz. 
"I  never  called  him  Norman.  I 
called  him  Mr.  Norell." 

"He  would  not  ever  make  a 
concession  where  a  principle  of  his 
was  involved,"  states  Max  Bernegger, 
Norell's  business  manager  from  1963 
to  1969.  "For  that  he  would  fight  like 
a  tiger." 

Yet  "he  was  very,  very  kind."  says 
Bernadine  Morris,  former  New  York 
Times  fashion  critic  and  author  of  the 
chapter  on  Norell  in  the  1975  book 
American  Fashion. 

"I  think  he  set  a  tone  that  other 
people  tried  to  follow."  says  fashion 
grande  dame  Eleanor  Lambert,  also 
from  Indiana  and  a  friend  who  worked 
closely  with  Norell  on  the  Council  of 
Fashion  Designers  of  America  and 
numerous  other  industry  organizations. 
"Instead  of  going  the  other  way  like 
Halston  Halston  sort  of  debauched 
everybody  because  he  loved  nightlife 
and  all  that— Norman  was  the  most 
discreet  man.  I've  never  known  such 
gentlemanly  behavior.  He  had  great 
dignity.  He  would  have  been  horrified 
by  Halston  and  the  others  by  the 
showiness  of  their  lives."  But  there 
was  a  private  life. 

The  story  of  Norman  No- 
rell has  always  been 
told  with  the  love  life 
missing.  It's  sometimes 
told  as  if  there  were  no 
social  life  at  all.  True, 
designers  then  didn't 
"climb."  Norell  worked  in  an  era 
when  the  unwritten  rule  was  "Sev- 
enth and  Fifth  don't  mix"  to  be  a 
fashion  designer  was  practically  a 
faux  pas  Mainbocher  might  take 
cocktails  with  his  clients,  but  he'd  set 
up  shop  in  Fans,  not  in  Manhattan's 
garment    distne;      Norell    preferred 
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P  R  m  Y  AS  A  PICTl  R  E 

In  ;i  fashion  shoot  tor  Life  magazine, 
raodejs  pose  at  Belmont  Raeetraek  in  ensembles  from 
Nor»H*s  fall  I960  line;  known  as  "the  Van  Dongen 
ColUS^on,"  it  was  inspired  by  a  painting  from  the  1920s, 
//ne/.  former  Norell  champion  John  Fairchild  critiques 
illustrations  of  Yves  Saint  Laurent  designs  ut  Women 's  Wear 
Daily's  New  York  offices  with  editors  James  Brady. 
l\;t*r  Davis  Dibble,  and  June  Weir;  oirthe  wall  is  a 
crjj&std^nit  photograph  of  Norman  Norell.  whom  WWD 
sittdeh  referred  to  as  "Grand  Old  Master."  , 
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PMOJO  gU.J33qO  b  p,oj  puB  sjsqui.p  jnoj 
sqj  qjiM  U3>)B}  sjnjoid  siq  pBq  j3nrH  'nB[ 
-ssjg  u.  uoijBjq3po  sjjods  b  jy   B[dooq 

JO   [PMS  B  Aq   psjsajg  Man  PUB   '8e6[    ft 

J9JJBJJ 


a  i  v  i   uinva 


Z66i    naono 


Ajiy  uo  doj  gqj  pgqosgj  sjgquiqo  gqi 

SgUOJS  SuiJJBJ  JO  MOjq  gqj  U3 

-jjos  oj  s3aoj§  jo  jgs  BJjxg  ub  qjiM  pgjjnjs 
gq  jsqj  jBq  pjo  ub  gjOM  j3jjeh  '^-ibj 
-ugiuipru  9JOUI  uoijogjojd  puB  juguidmbg 
'ugqj  jugjgjjup  sba\  guiqiuq^    ^ajBdsB-^ 

ZJIJJ   pUB    '§JQA   3lMptri    'JIBUD(D3H    l-iap 

-uy—  sjgqjo  ggjqj  puB  jgjJBH  suibo  Suojb 
ugqj,  'uuojsjgpunqj  b  jo  sgojqj  gqj  ui 
pgqspgd  sjgquiqg  ueijbji  omj  g£6T  UI 

•uitq  gnosgj  oj  Sui 
-jduigjjB  gsoqj  jo  sdijjg§uy  gqj  oj  jsouije 
'uiEjunoui  gqj  jo  goEj  gqj  jjo  jreqo  guppoj 
b  sb  Ajjug§  sb  SuiSuims  ui  sbm  gq  3uqs 
gqj  'pjBMjoj  pgqgunq  3q  ugqj,  '\\e/&  Jgp 
-jnjA]  gqj  jo  ujijdia  jgqjous  'pres  3q  ,/pgqsi 
-uy  uij„  sjooq  siq  jo  suoduiBjg  gqj  jjo 
gunq  sgjgpi  qgui-jqgp  puB  ugzojj  Ajgjgjd 
-uiod  pBq  soub  siq  jo  suo  jnq  'uiiq  gngsgj 
oj  gpEiu  3J9M  sjduigjjy  'pspuBJjs  jjgsiuiq 
punoj  'zjn^j  iuoj  uggurejunoui  3uiuieui 
-3 j  gqj  'pgip  sjgqunjg  gqj  jo  ggjqj  jgjjy 
■jgjBj  JBgA  b  pgijj  AuBausr)  puB  BiJjsny 
may  sjgquiqg  jnoj  jo  uiBgj  y  qi^gp  oj 
azojj  jnq  gf  6i  ui  pgpj  pBq  subuu3{)  omj_ 

ji  pgquiqg 
Ajjnjssgggns  oqM  guoAuE  oj  jBpgui  pjoS 
b  p9J9jjo  9q  'uyjgg  ui  sgiduiAjo  9£6l 
gqj  jy  ipsiidiujaqf]  9qi  jo  joquiAs  jggjjgd 
gqj   SB   JI   MBS    pUB— [IBU§UBq   oijubSiS   e 

g>ji]  jpsu  uo  pBq  Suipugq— goEj  qjjojvj 
stuiBjunoui  gqj  uo  pgzps  pBq  jgjjjH  jsgnb 

-U03  J9§ig  gqj  99UIS  J9A9  'SJBgA  09  Aj 

-JB9U  joj  p9J9§uq  pBq  suopidsns  gq 


X 


,/jsggSiq  gq)  si  3jj„ 
■sAes  j9jjbh  -la^d  „'si  9q  sb  snoui 

-BJ  SB  U99q  9ABq  pjUOM   ]  JI   JI  pg>jq  9ABq 

P|iiom  gq  jgqjgqM  mou)[  jou  op  AjjEgj 
I„  uoijijgduiog  gqj  pg]puBq  A|jnjggEj§ 
9ABq  p|noo  jgjJBH  q^iJupH  JBMl  3jns 
jou  si  jgjgg  jng  sgu9§  sjgjojdxg  gsoqj 
jo  gjsBM  gqj  Aq  pgiuioddesip  X[jB3p  sbm 
jgqiBj  sin  pug§3i  jo  jjnjs  gqi  AjpjBq  si 
's.igjq3nBp  omj  puB  gjiM  b  qjiM  'qguri2  ui 
>{jOA\}gu  uoisiAgpj  ssiMg  gqj  joj  ygdxg  [bo 
-tuqogj  b  sb  gjq  siy  -sdgjsjooj  svjgqjBj  siq 
ui  Moyoj  oj  pgui  jgAgu  jgjJBH  J3J3d 

gjq  Ajiiubj  oj  jgjunoo  ubj  jBqj 
sggugugdxg  oj  ua\bjp  'jgjojdxg  ub  sbm  jgqj 
-bj  s;h  qiM  ui  ou  saoqjBq  gq  sXbs  jgjJBH 
jgjgg  jnq  'jg§uB  jo  gnpisgj  b  suiBjgj  uos 
siq  jBqj  sgAgqgq  jgjJBH  -isgA  b  gouo  jnoqB 
.igqjo  qoB3  ggs  mou  uos  puB  jgqjBj  puB 
•giuij  j9ao  pgAOjdiui  diqsuoijBpj  jpuj. 

•a"bs  yiM  jgjgj  ijb  si  ^ssgu 
-isnq  jBuosjgd  siq  sbm  jBqj_„  -euijbj  "gjiM 
iugjjno  siq  oj  SuippgM  s  jgjJBH  pugjjB  oj 
pgj[SB  oq  sbm  10^  pgjiAUi  jou  sbm  uos 
siq  gun]  puoggs  b  pgujBui  jgjojdxg  gqj 
U3ltA\  ssnoq  gqj  jo  jno  uiiq  Mgjqj  'jgnp 
o  siq  qjiM  jgsdn  'jgqjBj  siq  'sXbs  gq 
Q7  sba\  jgjgj  ugqM  jnq  qooqos  guipjBoq 
[IBj  siq  qjiM  gAq  oj  pgujnjgj  g^ 


s[ooqos  jugjgjjip  ugzop  b  jsouijb  oj  guo§ 
pBq  gq  'sAbs  gq  '8J  sbm  gq  guiij  gqj  Kg 

ic-guo  psq  jgAgu  j  Ajiuibj  b  pBq  3ABq  oj 
pg>[i[  gABq  p|noM  j  •diqsuoijBpj  b  jo  qonui 
gABq  j^upip  gy\\  'guiij  gjoqM  gqj  Abmb  sbm 
gH„  3ui  sqgj  jgjgg  14'3utij  ou  pBq  gq  os 
'uosjgd  snourej  b  guiBDgq  gj-i,,  AqBDipBJods 
ajuo  JgqjBj  siq  mbs  puB  sjooqos  SuipjBoq 
jo  sgugs  b  ui  pgDB|d  sbm  jgjJBH  J3jgd 
•pgjjriDDO  jgAgu  siqx  uoiungj  AddBq  jpqj 
jo  pquiAs  b  UgqjgSoj  §B[j  uBjgqix  b  jUBjd 
puB  urejunoui  b  jo  doj  gqj  oj  o§  jgqj 
-bj  siq  puB  jgjJBH  J3J3d  'IdqiL  li!  mv^A  ud 
-xd§  jo  uoisj9a  uqy  gqj  jo  pug  gqj  jy 
•goE[d  oj  goE[d  uiojj  pgjjjnqs  'jgqjouipuBji 
siq  Xq  pgsrej  sbm  jgjgg  pjo  jjeq  b  puB 
JBgX  b  sbm  gq  ugqM  Xoq  gqj  jjgj  puB  JgqjBj 
siq  pggjOAip  pBq  jgqjoui  sih  ugjjBH  J3J 
-gg  joj  AsBg  uggq  jou  pBq  dn  §uimojq 

jgui  jgAgu  pBq  gq  jgqjBj  gqj  pgziuSoogj 
/qjuBjsui  puB  spjBn§  gqj  jsBd  ubj  'gjoj 
-gq  sABp  qi  isnf  i\  pgujnj  pBq  oqM  ugj 
-jbh  J3J3d  siqBJOuiguj  puB  XddBq  uggq 
pBq  jgid  gqj  uo  juguioui  jsjij  XjgA  jBq 


X 


pgjinbui  gq  K^,j  pjnoqs  AqM 
'oj\[„  'pgpznd  jsoui[B  pguiggs  gq  'Xoq  gqj 
ggs  oj  jgyjBg  guioq  Suiujnjgj  jou  jnoqB 
j[in§  jpj  gq  ji  pg>jsB  sbm  jgjJBH  ugq^w 
•uos  sjgjjB^  isnf  sbm  gpj  ^Bqppng  §uiAiq 
gqj  jo  §urM"P0O  3qi  j.usbm  sgidEf^  ui  jgid 
gqj  uo  A"oq  gqj  'j[B  jgjjy  jugjgjjip  A\igA  sbm 
diqsuoijBjgj  gqj  jng  jgjJBH  jsui  gq  ugqM 
BiuBq  ibjbq  gqj  sb  g§B  guiBS  gqj  A"[|Enj 
-jia  Aoq  b  '3uijiBM  sba\  gsjg  guoguios  jng 
•pinoo  gq  sb  §uoi-sb  gdojng  joj  gjnjJBdgp 
siq  Suiuodjsod  'Bipuj  ui  |i3ia  jdg5[  jgjJBH 
pjBMjgjjB  uoos  /quEJoduigj  pgy  buib^  refBQ 
gqj_  nqgiA">j  gqj  uMop  up^s  >[bX  jo  jBoq 
b  Sudjbj  'jgquigAOjsi  ui  BSBq-j  ygj  jgjJBH 

puguj  siq  qBjgq  jq§iui  jEqM  jo 
[njjEgj  "jgjJBH  Pioj  buie^  ibjbq  gqj  K'3u 
-ugn  'mou  oq„  jgpjoq  gqj  pgssojo  Buiqj 
uiojj  sdoojj  jstunuiuio3  UgjBj  sqjuoui  omj_ 
jgqij_  ujgjsEg  pgjBjsBAgp  g>{BnbqjjBg  ue 
'jBgX  jsqj  jo  jsnSny  ui  'ugqx  "^sipqo  ub 
uiojj  guojs  b  jo  SuqjEj  gqj  '[BjpgqjBD  gqj  jb 
g[Xo§jB§  b  uiojj  jgjBM  jo  §uiddup  gqj 
'sqjjiq  >{Egjj— gjgqMOgAg  gjgM  suguio  gq 


X 


•qsgjj  siq  oj 
uoji  SuipuEjq  b  Aq  pgAiAgj  uggq  pBq  ->idbj 
-je  jjBgq  b  pgjgjjns  SuiAEq  'jgqjojq  umo 
s^uiBq  ibjbq  gqj_  puBj  gnbijuB  siqj  ui  jugj 
-sixguou  ugqj  sbm  gjEO  [Boipgui  ujgpojAj 
gnbiun  ji  gpsui  jBqM  SuiAojjsgp  jnoqjiM 
tiuoijijsjgdns  a\uoo|§  jo  8oj  gqj,,  pgqBg 
jgjJBH  JBqM  jo  jno  jsqix  SuipBgj  jgqjgSoj 
jo  SuiuiBgjp  'suBjd  piiBji  gpEui  Agqj_ 
/[  6.XU3H  pgqgjBM  Agqj  'ggE[Bd  jguiuins  gqj 
gpisui  jjmq  jgjJBj-j  jBqj  jgjBgqj  gpjq  gqj 
imijiyw  suossgj  qsq§ug  jpqj  §uiuui§gq  Aq 
jsgnbgj  sjgjm  SunoA"  gqj  pgjouoq  jgjjBjq 
—Sutjpds  puv  uoiippunuojj  i/si/Bug  puB  Sm 


-IU/H  .wjdj  oj  dpmQ  udAAoj  am— pgsn  uggq 
jgAgu  pBq  jBqj  sjjooq  guios  SuugAOOsiQ 
quioq  uiojb  gqj  jo  sgjdpuijd  gqj  pguiBjd 
-xg  gq  'pjnoo  gq  sb  [pM  sy  BSEqq  ui  jBqj 
puiqgq  sjnoq  Xubui  os  sbm  ^jo^  Mgjvi  ui 
guiij  gqj  AqM  puB  AqdEj§og§  jnoqB  BuiBq 
rejBQ  gqj  jqSnEj— gqo|§  e  jo  dpq  gqj  qjiM 
— jgjJBH  '0§  6 1  J°  -isuiuins  JBqj  SuunQ 

qsqSug  uiiq  §ui 
-qDBgj  jjbjs  ApjEipguiuii  jgjJBH  JBqj  pgjsisui 
3H  jgqBqdiB  uijEq  gqj  jo  sjgjjgj  [BjidBD  gqj 
pgqugsuBJj  psq  gq  qoiqM  ui  >jooq  gsiojg 
-xg  ub  pgonpojd  EuiBq  ibibq  gqj_  jgqjgSoj 
>jgBq  jnd  ugqj  puB  pgjquigssBsip  Aigjgjduiog 
pBq  gq  'bjejoj  gqj  gpisui  sjqSiu  Apuoj 
siq  Suunp  'qoiqM  'jojggfojd  uqy  b  jgjJEfj 
pgMoqs  g{-j  gureu  siq  pguSis  jgjJBH  Moq 
"sgjBjgdo  >(ubj  Auub  ub  Moq  'sgyj  guEjd 
-jib  jgf  b  Moq  moidj  oj  pgjuBM  Aoq  gqj_ 
•jib  uigqj  SuugMSUB  Ajjngyjip  pBq— ggBnS 
-ubj  UBjgqix  sqj  ui  psqpts  gureggq  pBq  oqM 
— jgjjBj-f  jBqj  Aubui  os  'suoijsgnb  jo  Ajjny 
e  pg>(SB  gj^  ugqunp  uiBjunoui  UEUjsny 
gqj  Aq  pgqsEgjun  AqBuy  mou  jnq  jqSij  dn 
pgpgs  'uigjuBj  b  ui  giug§  e  g>pi  sbm  gn 
jqSu  gqj  qjiM  uiiq  pgssgjq  Appmb  ugqj  'puBq 
jjgj  siq  ui  ji  >jooj  EuiEq  ibibq  gqx  uiojsno 
UEjgqij_  gqj  oj  SuipjooDB  SuyggjS  jo  ugjjoj 
e  'jjbos  gjiqM  b  uiiq  pgpireq  jgjJBH  sba* 
Aoq  gunoA  gqj  gjgqj  puB  'pgugdo  joop  gq: 
ugqj_  'sgdoj  uo  pgjgqjgj  sjjijsbuj  snopo> 
-gj  omj  Aq  pgpjBn3  gjE§  e  puB  ugpjB§  jgi 
-ui  gqj  pjbmoj  jojisia  gqj  jsruqj  jgqjoui  gq 
'jug§gj  SuiAOjddEsip  b  jo  gjnjJBdgp  gqj  jgi 
-jy  'EJiSuiinqjoisi  gqj  'goEjEd  jguiuins  gq 
oj  pguouiuins  sbm  jgjJBH  os  puy  pggu 
-ugdxg  ugjpjiqg  jgqjo  jgq  jBqj  Aof  gqj  j. 
sbm  gq  jjgjgq  Moq  'sbm  uos  jgq  pgjB[  ti 
-osi  Moq  mbs  jgqjoui  stBuiEg  ibjbq  gqL  | 

4("Aoq  jgqjo  Aub  gjjij  Aoq  y„ 
•noA  g^jy  AjqSnsu  uggq  gABq  osf  ; 
pjnoM  i  gjns  uij  'BUiBq  ibjbq  gqj  jo 
jo  §ui>j  gqj  jou  pus  ggjj  uggq  pBq  \  ji„ 
sjBjngouiq  gqj  qSnojqj  uiiq  pgqgjBM  pt 
gq  sb  j|gj  pBq  gq  jsqM  ubui  gqj  pjoj  ; 
'umoj§  pBq  Aoq  gqj  jgjjB  'jgjBj  sjBg^  , 
•UBUiqojBM  jqSiu  e  j 
jdggxg  Ajduig  gjgM  sjopijjoo  gqx  pajjc 
puB  pg>jgo[  [jb  gjgM  ejejoj  gqj  jo  sjocc' 
gqj  jq§iu  jy    jq§ij  gjoui  ou  sbm  gj; 
jijun  'sugpjBS  jgqjo  puB  ESBqq  jo  sjgg. 
jgqjo  pguuBos  gn   soiuoid  gqj  ggs  pjn 
gq   puB   [[BqAgyoA  jo   sguiB§   JJiqsg>[i 
gqj  jnoqB  pjBgq  gn  "jgAj-g  nqoiA"^ 
ui   sgijJEd  §uiuiuiims   gqj   jnoqB  pj? 
Aoq  gqx  '3JB)js  oj  Moq  s>juoui  gqj  jq§i 
oqM  JiBq  MojjgA  qjiM  ubui  u§igjoj  siqj 
sgijojs  gqj  pjBgq  gq  'sjgqjojq  siq  ujojj 
•Aoq  b  jsnf  jjijs  s 
gq  jng  'jgqix  jo  »"  30V<1  W0)lJ  »3nNUI 


■tan 
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q  ^-DiuoaiodBfsi  Ajsa  dBu  S[jjq  b  35{bj  noA 
usqj  jnq  'uooujsjjb  aqj  ui  pajij  ajjjq  b  jag 
noA„  'SA^S  3lIs  h'IM^iu  B  sjnoq  jnoj  jnoqs 
'sABp  sssqj  dssjs  qanui  ja§  j,uop  i„ 

'WV  £f:£  JE  3DU9S3id  JSq  SSJinbSJ  5(DUqiT^ 

jjaj  :d33[S  3iuos  usqj  puB  'AjqBumssjd  'jsu 
-uip  auios  spaau  sqs  '01  J3JJB  S.JI  'Ajussqs 
sAq-pOO§  SSAEM  uBiupi->i  s>[BqspuEq  snojo 

-§IA  B  SJSJJO  aStrLQ    SJIBME  J3AUp  AlU  3J3qM 

"5(jBd  3qj  oj  puB  uoSbm  uoijbjs  sqj  ojui 
)jDBq  s;ji  usqj_  "3Z33jq  sqj  §uijooqs  'jqSiu 
Aspuj  b  uo  sjoqqSisu  sq  qE  jq§iui  sm 
sjnuiui  B  JOJ  puB  'os  ssop  sqs  SB  jsqs  i  puB 

3SIOI3   'j(3SJ3q  JSAljp  AlU  SqED  UBUipi^ 

'spmbq  snoijujnu  qjiM 

pspOJS    [J3M   SI    '3UI   JOJ   BpOS   B    SJSBJJXS 

3Siai3  qoiqM  uiojj  'aSpuj  aqx  'SJEq  qjjBaq 
A2jaua-q8iq  jo  suszop  ajB  uaqojiif  aqj 

OJ  3JHOJ  U3  SSAjSqS  USpOOM  pSSSSDSJ  JO  JSS 
B  §Uq[IJ     SSSSEjSunS  JO  SJIBd  03  JSB3J  IB 

sppq  JBqj  jA\oq  MoqBqs  sSjbj  b  qjiM  sjqBj 

JSAoj    B    SI    9piS    3UO    OX    'SpiSUI    UBUIpI^ 

puB  3siru3  Moqoj  i  asnoq  Jopnx  3uy  b  si 

U3pJB§  [BUUOJ  'SpiM  B  piUIE  J3S   AqEOlUOJJ 

-03[3  usdo  sSuims  JBqj  3jb§  uspooM  qgiq  B 
jb  sj.sm  'jsjbj  ssjnuuu  omx  'uoSbm  uoijbjs 
siq  ojui  aui  suo>psq  asiru^  jsAijp  Aui  qES 
oj  auoqd  b  puy  oj  Ajuo  suieuisj  ji  moj^ 

„^0  SEM  3MS  J!  39S  °1 
J3AO  auioo  janaq  pj  psjnSy  \  os— sjb  noA 
sjsqM  mou>j  jtuop  noA— jjjo^  msjsj;  uiojj 
sjsnoA  puB,,  'ajiM  siq  SuijEsipui  'sAbs 
aq  4/suiBjunoui  uo  jsoi  js§  oj  umoujj  uaaq 
s(aqs„  'uu§  snouiBj  jBqj  saqsB[j  asinj^ 

ltj>IJBd  sqj  ui  sjsjEsp  §rup  aqj  qE 
ItioqB  jSEqoqAj  Smqaj  uaaq  jsnf  pj  ajaq 
puy  jpJiaM  os  pa>jooi  no^  noA  aziu§o 
[-aaj  icupqo  J,,  sjBanbs  uBuipi-^  .juiox,, 

lc(,Suiop  bA  a\oh„ 
rq§riB|   b   qjiA\   sXbs   aq    u'uiox   ujj„ 

puBq  >jaiqi  b  jno  sjnd  an 
|i'aui  pjBMOj  saqajtq  japtiBJBUi  aqj  moj^ 

suiBajas  aqs  4(jqqqqBBBBV„ 
fjaq  punojB  suijb  siq  SuiddBJM  'ubui 
ifP!"M  sazias  aan§y  aqi  '[a\oj§  |Bjrmn3  b 
iWAV  Jods  Aui  o]  pajooj  uij  IsuiBajos 
;iBuipi-^  saqsnq  aqi  uiojj  sn  jb  jno  sdBaj 
i>jn§ij  b  'Ajuappng  jnoqB  si  auo  ou  Ijamb 
,'Bap  si  aouBJiua  aqx  paiJBis  3m  aaaqM 

BC]    JB    3AUJB    3A\    'SS3U>JJBp-qDJld    U\ 

4l^s33Jj  assqj  'qsuis  jnjjspuoM 

,  Siqj  J4USI   -3JB  3A\  3J3qA\  A\OU>J  \  'AjJOM 

■uop  os„  -sa"bs  UBiupr-4  1('>lJBd  sjoqM 
lLj  ui  jods  sjuoabj  Aui  si  siqx,,  'sn 

iOpU3    S33JJ    JUBJ§BJJ    '||BJ    'pB3qi3A 


0 


•jbsA  b  aiAOui  auo  op  oj  sjubm 

j;S  'uajpjiqD  jaq  qjiM  auiij  aaoui  puads  oj 

bm  aqs  aunf  ui  0£  paujnj  oqM  ubuiom 

||0  ssauuBaM-pjjOM  aqj  qjiM  sAbs  aqs  l4'oj 

I  sb  qonui  sb  >jjoa\  oj  a^q  jsuop  i„ 

miiS  3PJM  S3^3  J31 
|  AjajBipauiuii  jooqs  oj  saiAOUi  Aub  aABq 
jou  pasBajd  suiaas  aqs  'paABJO  sqs  jaads 


-aj  iboijuo  aqj  sBq  aqs  jBqj  MOfq  -suBaui 
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Who  is  she? 
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She's  a  beauty.  She's  a  hoot. 
She's  the  latest  one  to  wear  the  Diamond  Solitaire  Necklace. 

ell  us  who  she  is  and  you  could  be  wearing  one,  too.  If  you  name  this  mystery  woman 
/earing  the  Diamond  Sol,ta,re  Necklace,  you  may  be  one  of  10  people  to  win  your  own.  You 
now  this  woman  well.  She's  in  your  living  room  every  week.  You  marvel  at  her  sense  of  style, 
md  laugh  at  her  jokes.  To  enter,  send  a  3'/."x5"  postcard  with  your  name,  address  and  the 
.me  of  our  celebrity  to:  "The  Diamond  Solitaire  Necklace"  Contest,  P.O.  Box  4856,  Grand 
ntral  Station  New  York,  N.Y  10163-4856.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  by  October  24,  1997. 
-hen  tune  in  to  Entertainment  Tonight  on  November  fO,  1997*  That's  when  you-  and  everyone 
dse  will  find  out  for  certain  just  who's  wearing  the  Diamond  Solitaire  Necklace  now. 


iFFiriAl  CONTEST  RULES  AND  CONDITIONS  1  No  purchase  necessary.  2.  Entries  must  "bo  handwriuen  and  postmarked  by  October  71 1997  and  received  by  October  31, 1997.  Entries  w,ll  .,..< 

iFFICIAL CONTEST  RULES  AND  LUNUlllUNb  i .  no  |  u  case  y         -  ^  b         ,  , ,    d     ,     |r     ,„,  p00|  u(  ,.,„„,,.,  BinrieSi  ,0  |,e  held  on  November 

i  -I  Sponsor  assumes  no  rosponsihiltty  Inr  Insi.  iiniiilaitfl,  late.  posiaye-doe,  or  misdirected  entries,  d.  IU  P™^ «««  ™™y^ ^  jj ^  ^  ^^  _  ^  _ ^  _ (  _. 


20, 1997. 4.  All  prizes  noi  claimed  by  Uecera.er.3i  m,.  w„i  «.  ^^^^^m^^^  _,  „  sign  an  affidavit  oi  eligibility  and  a  pu iy  release.  All  ifflfts  are  the 

s by  February  28.  1998,  will  no,  be  awarded.  5.  Pr.es  m„ed  ,0000  pa  ^^^1m^^ **« Tto'™  46G ^ A™e' NY" NY  "#  ^ 

lly  ol  w,nne,  6.  Fu,  a  l,s,  of  winner,,  send  a  s.a.npcd.sr  fa  dressed  ™  W»»  D         ^     S  d  a  , Joyee  of  JW1,  Eule  ainmen,  loniyh,,  Cnnde  Nasi  Inn .  lime  Inc.  or  Hears,- 

.       ,,  te  ira!,vod  by  March  31/1998  Allow  8  weeks  for  del, very  of  m^^^S!^h!mrZ  8.  Comes,  sponsor,:,!  by  d„:  Diamond  lnh.nn.inn  Cen.e,  (DIG)  All  ,1 

,  „ed  companies  oor  anyone  -nvolvod  in  dm  ^^-^^^SZ  SSZT^  18  years  ol  aye  10.  Odds  „l  winning  depend  on  number  nhhgibkl  mines. 

,„  Avenue  5lh  floor,  New  York,  NY  10017.  'Check  yeur  local  listings-. 
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Good  thing  the  name  wasn't  any  longer. 

The  Pentium  II  processor  from  Intel. 


in 
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WfZ—^      Intel's  toP  engineers  have  just  one 
thing  on  their  mind:  The  Pentium'  II 
proeessor.  And  with  good  reason. 
penti,  They  desi8"ed -w  architectural 

*  «    features  into  the  processor,  plus 

Intel  MMX  -  media  enhancement  technology  to 
deliver  a  new  kind  of  PC  experience.  We  call'it 


v.sual  computing.  Now.  when  you  run  software 
designed  to  take  advantage  of  the  Pentium  II 
processor  features,  you  II  not.ee  a  difference  in 
editing  home  videos,  enhancing  your  favorite 
photos,  even  makmg  a  video  phone  call  on  your 
PC.  So  if  you  want  the  ultimate  PC  experience, 
just  remember  one  little  mimhpr  i 

■<-  uiui.  iiumrxr.  [_»j^w.  intercom] 
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The  Computer  Inside.' 
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The  Relentle^  Pknuit  Of  Perfection. 
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A  FUTURISTIC  INTERPRETATION  OF  A  LEGEND  IN  WATCH  DESIGN. 


1 1 91 2,  Movado  created  the  Polyplan 
/atch.  A  revolutionary  design:  the 
•st  wristwatch  with  a  curved  case  and 
movement  engineered  to  curve  with 
Today,  the  same  spirit  of  innovation 
is  created  Movado  La  Nouvelle. 


Movado  watches 
are  exhibited  in 
these  museums 
around  the  world: 

Stoatliches  Museum 
fur  angewondte  Kunst, 
"Neue  Sammlung", 
Munich,  Germany 

Museum  Moderne  Kunst 
Vienno,  Austria 

Museo  de  Arte  Moderno 
Bogota,  Colombia 

Museum  Boymans-van 
Beuningen,  Rotterdam, 
The  Netherlands 

Museo  de  Arte 
Contemporaneo, 
Caracas,  Venezuela 

Finnish  Museum  of 

Horology, 

Espool/Helsinki 

Sezon  Museum  of  Art 
Tokyo,  Japan 

Museum  of  Decorative  Art 
Copenhagen,  Denmark 

Museo  de  Bellas  Artes 
Bilbao,  Spain 

Design  Museum 
London,  England 

Kawasaki  City  Museum 
Kawasaki,  Japan 

Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum, 
London,  England 

Museum  Ludwig 
Cologne,  Germany 

Museum  Beyer 
Zurich,  Switzerland 

Museu  de  Arte 
de  Sao  Paulo, 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 


La  Nouvelle.  New  design  echoing  the 
past;  technology  foreshadowing  the 
future.  Curved,  rectangular,  18K  gold 
micron  finish  case.  Calfskin  strap. 
Swiss  quartz.  Sapphire  crystal.  Water 
resistant.  In  3  sizes.  Each,  $895. 

MOVADQ 

The  Museum. Watch. 

SWISS 

www.movado.com 


ESQ  RALLY™ 

Dynamic.  Daring.  Triumphant. 
Unique  stainless  steel  and 
rubber  construction.  Swiss 
quartz  movement.  Luminous 
hands,  markers.  Fold-over 
clasp  with  safety  bar.  Mineral 
crystal.  Water  resistant  to 
100  meters.  His  or  hers   $295 


SWISS 


125  CHUBB  AVENUE.  LYNDHURST.  NJ  07071  [20 1 J  460-4800 


ZALES 

THE  DIAMOND 

&  ESQ  WATCH  STORE" 

1-800-311-IEWEL 
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»     BAL HARBOUR     BEVERLY  HILLS     BOSTON     CHARLOTTE     CHICAGO  '■.vfcWi,  AS ?  DENVER  'AotfoiiULU     LAS  VEGAS     MANHASSeET  '  •  NEW  YORK     PALM  BEACH     PALM  DESERT     SOUTH  COAST  PLAZA 
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A  PORTRAIT  OF  WORLD   POWER   I  216 

In  a  sweeping,  58-page  portfolio,  Annie  Leibovitz.  Jonathan 
Becker,  Harry  Benson,  Helmut  Newton,  Snowdon,  and  other  top 
photographers  capture  the  65  men  and  women  who  shape  the 
planet  today:  Bill  Clinton,  Tony  Blair,  Madeleine  Albright, 
Pope  John  Paul  II,  Rupert  Murdoch,  the  Dalai  Lama,  Fidel  Castro, 
Bill  Gates,  Gianni  Agnelli,  Boris  Yeltsin,  and  more. 

THE  LAST  EMPIRE   I  219 
Gore  Vidal  argues  that,  with  the  creation  of  a  monster 
called  Communism  in  1947,  the  American  Republic  began 
its  transformation  into  a  National  Security  State  fortified 
by  an  ever  growing  arsenal  of  weapons  and  fears.  Fifty  years 
later,  he  asks.  Can  the  U.S.  survive  without  an  enemy? 

GUESS  WHO'S  COMING  TO  DINNER  I  278 

In  an  excerpt  from  Dominick  Dunne's  new  novel, 
Another  City,  Not  My  Own,  a  Vanity  Fair  reporter  named  Gus  Bailey 
returns  to  Los  Angeles  for  the  trial  of  the  century  and  finds 
himself  sought  after  by  Hollywood  royalty  from  Elizabeth  Taylor 
to  Nancy  Reagan.  Illustrations  by  Tim  Sheaffer. 
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POSTSCRIPT:   PRINCESS  DIANA   |  94 

After  her  death.  Princess  Diana  was  virtually  canonized. 

But  Dominick  Dunne  remembers  a  woman  whose  imperfections 

were  as  compelling  as  her  glamour  and  good  works. 

SECRETS  AND  LIES   I  96 

America's  premier  investigative  journalist,  Seymour  Hersh, 
is  about  to  publish  the  biggest  book  of  his  career,  The  Dark  Side  of 
Camelot,  an  expose  of  Jack  and  Bobby  Kennedy.  The  story  behind 
the  book,  Robert  Sam  Anson  reveals,  is  of  an  ace  reporter  trapped 
in  the  smoke  and  mirrors  that  surround  the  Kennedy  legend. 

FOR  LOVE  OF   PICASSO   I  128 

The  Dream,  Picasso's  erotically  coded  portrait  of  his  mistress, 
inspired  the  marriage  of  the  late  Victor  and  Sally  Ganz,  who  assembled 
the  best  private  Picasso  collection  in  the  country.  John  Richardson 
explores  the  romance  embedded  in  the  1932  masterpiece  as  it  goes 
to  auction  at  Christie's  for  an  anticipated  record  price. 

STILL  CAPTAIN   FANTASTIC   I  134 

Crippled  by  alcohol,  cocaine,  and  bulimia,  Elton  John  seemed 
destined  to  flame  out.  Instead,  Leslie  Bennetts  reports,  the  biggest 
pop  star  of  the  70s  has  roared  back  into  the  90s,  with  an  award- 
winning  Disney  soundtrack,  a  new  album,  a  four-year  relationship, 
and  a  heartfelt  tribute  to  his  friend  Princess  Diana  that  will  earn 
untold  millions  for  her  charities.  Photographs  by  Karl  Lagerfeld. 
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WIRED  AT  HEART   |  158 

The  most  powerful  woman  in  Silicon  Valley,  Esther  Dyson 
often  goes  barefoot  and  has  no  phone  in  her  New  York  apartment. 
With  the  high-technology  guru  publishing  a  $1  million  guide 
to  the  future,  Leslie  Bennetts  enters  Dyson's  hectic,  fearsomely 
productive  world  to  find  that,  while  no  one— not  even  her 
famous  physicist  father.  Freeman  Dyson —really  knows  her, 
everyone  wants  to  know  what  she  thinks. 

HUMAN   BEAN    I  168 

Henry  Porter  and  Jesse  Frohman  spotlight  British  actor  Rowan 
Atkinson,  the  comic  genius  who  brings  his  hopelessly  spastic 
TV  character,  Mr.  Bean,  to  L.A.  in  the  upcoming  movie  Bean. 

THE   BATTLE  OVER  THE  GOLDEN   CHILD   I  170 

Greek  shipping  heiress  Christina  Onassis  paid  French 
playboy  Thierry  Roussel  millions  to  marry  her,  and  nine  years 
after  her  mysterious  death,  his  lavish  lifestyle  is  being  funded 
by  another  Onassis,  their  12-year-old  daughter,  Athina.  On  the 
island  of  Skorpios,  Edward  Klein  investigates  the  battle 
between  Roussel  and  the  Onassis  trustees  over  a  little  girl's 
fate— and  her  $3  billion  inheritance. 

HALL  OF   FAME   I  188 

Leslie  Bennetts  nominates  Lieutenant  General  Claudia  Kennedy, 
America's  first  female  three-star  general  and  chief  of  Army 
Intelligence,  for  combining  brains  and  candor  with  unbridled 
patriotism.  Portrait  by  Anthony  Edgeworth. 
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ALISON  WONDERLAND   |  191 

Speed  dial:  Jean -Georges  Vongerichten;  new,  improved  fun 
with  Dick  and  Jane;  Bob  Newhart  stares  down  George  Wayne; 
Barry  Blitt  on  Cindy  Sherman's  must-see  TV 
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CONTRIBUTORS   I  68 
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Defy  convention.  Shatter  boundaries.  Redefine  the  art  of  our  time. 

The  world  of  contemporary  American  master  Robert  Rauschenberg  is  a 

revolution  of  ideas  so  wide-ranging  that  no  one  medium  can  express  them  all. 

Art  so  expansive  that  no  single  museum  building  can  contain  it.  Through  painting, 

drawing,  sculpture,  printmaking,  photography,  technology-based  art,  and 

performance  art,  this  bold  new  retrospective 

brings  to  the  forefront  five  decades  of 

ground-breaking  creativity.  400  objects 

in  all.  And  not  a  boundary  in  sight. 


Solomon  R.Guggenheim  Museum  and 
Guggenheim  Museum  SoHo 

New  York,  New  York 

September  1 9, 1 997  -  January  4, 1 998 


The  Philip  Morris  family  of  companies 

is  a  leader  in  supporting  innovative 

programs  in  hunger  and  nutrition,  the 

arts,  and  education.  Our  sponsorship  of 

Robert  Rauschenberg:  A  Retrospective 

is  just  the  most  recent  example  of  our 

forty-year  legacy  of  support  for  visionary 

individuals  and  pioneering  organizations 

who  enhance  the  quality  of  our  world. 


The  Menil  Collection 

The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Houston 

Contemporary  Arts  Museum 

Houston,  Texas 

February  1 2  -  May  1 7, 1 998 

Museum  Ludwig 

Cologne,  Germany 

June  26  -  October  11,1 998 

Guggenheim  Museum  Bilbao 

Bilbao,  Spain 

November  20, 1 998  -  February  26, 1 999 

Additional  international  tour  sites  will  follow. 


Supporting  the  spirit  of  innovation. 


PHILIP  MORRIS   COMPANIES  INC. 

KRAFT  FOODS,  INC.        KRAFT  FOODS  INTERNATIONAL,  INC.        MILLER  BREWING  COMPANY 
PHILIP   MORRIS  INTERNATIONAL  INC.        PHILIP  MORRIS  U.S.A. 
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Communications  Director  for 
the  California  Apparel  Mart 

Prefers  Platinum. 
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GIVE  HUNGER 
THE  BOOT 

Join  Vanity  Fair  and  Timberland  at 
Macy's  Roosevelt  Field  on  Thursday, 
October  23,  1997  at  6:30pm  for  a 
reading  by  one  of  the  nation's  top 
authors.  This  special  event  benefits 
Share  Our  Strength's  Writer's  Harvest, 
the  nation's  largest  literary  program 
fighting  hunger  and  poverty.  Macy's  will 
award  $25  gift  certificates  to  customers 
purchasing  Timberland  footwear  for 
women  on  the  day  of  the  event. 


Drink  it  I  |> 

Join  Evian,  Vanity  Fair,  Vogue, 
Mademoiselle,  Allure,  and  Conde  Nast 
House  &  Garden  in  celebration  of  the 
New  York  Women's  Collections  at  Saks 
Fifth  Avenue  in  NYC.  From  November 
3-7,  1997  between  noon  and  2pm 
customers  will  enjoy  musical  performances, 
the  season's  latest  looks  in  fashion  and 
beauty,  and  refreshments  from  Evian. 
While  at  Saks,  sneak  a  peak  at  the  latest 
spring  collections  on  video  from  the 
Seventh  on  Sixth  shows  at  Chelsea  Piers, 
featuring  fashion's  top  designers. 


Broadway 


DOiincU 


Monday,  October  27th 

BALLY 

628  Madison  Avenue  at  59th  Street 

6:00  -  8:00pm 

For  more  information  call  21 2. 751.908 1 


Join  Bally  of  Switzerland,  Vanity  Fair, 
and  GQ  magazines  for  an  evening  of 
memorable  music  and  great  food  to  benefit 
Broadway  Cares/Equity  Fights  AIDS.  Cast 
members  from  Chicago,  Rent,  Titanic  and  The 
Life  will  perform  select  numbers  from  their 
respective  shows.  Guests  can  participate  in  a 
live  and  silent  auction,  featuring  signed 
Broadway  posters,  show  tickets  and  Bally 
merchandise.  During  the  evening,  Manhattan's 
top  chefs  will  prepare  hors  d'oeuvres  to  sample. 


The  Great  Escape 
BeginsHere 

Few  things  are  as  perfect  as  a  newborn  baby,  but  everyone  needs  an  occasional 
evening  out.  Little  Me,  Vanity  Fair  and  Marshall  Field's  invite  you  to  enter  to  win  an> 
evening  out  for  two. 

To  enter,  visit  the  children's  department  on  the  5th  floor  at  Marshall  Fields,  1 1 1  North! 
State  Street,  Chicago,  IL  60602  between  November  2  -  November  15.  While  there,! 
submit  your  name,  address  and  phone  number  on  a  ballot  card  available  in  the  Little 
Me  area,  Infants  Department.  The  great  escape  will  include  dinner  at  a  top  Chicago 
restaurant,  tickets  to  a  cultural  performance,  compensation  for  the  baby-sitter  and  a 
Little  Me  layette  valued  at  $150. 

*No  purchase  necessary.  Odds  of  winning  depend  on  the  number  of  entries  received.  See  store  for  complete  rules. 


RevitaKze^biir  life 


Shiseido  and  Vanity  Fair  invite  you  to  enter  the  "Cultural  Night" 

on  the  Town"  sweepstakes.  One  lucky  grand  prize  winner  will  re- 

two  theater  tickets,  dinner  and  car  service  for  the  evening.  Twos€< 

ners  will  receive  a  gift  basket  of  Shiseido  makeup  and  skin  care  products.  Five  third  place  entrants  will  receive  a  CD  collection  to  enjoy  d 

ngs  at  home.  To  enter,  fill  out  an  entry  form  at  the  Shiseido  counter  at  Marshall  Fields,  Old  Orchard,  IL,  anytime  between  November  2 

ition  Vanity  Fair  to  receive  a  complimentary  deluxe  size  sample  of  Shiseido  Bio-Performance  Advanced  Super  Revita< 

i       m  drawing. 


.    Entrants  must  be  a  U.S.  resident.  Odds  of  win  ,  Drnd  on  the  number  of  entries  received.  The  drawing  will  take  place  by  December  1,  1997.  For  a  complete  set  of  a 

it}  Fair  Sweepstakes  Rules.  Attn:  K.  B.ilderston.  3 ;.  '  Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  NY  10017.  Vanity  Fair  and  Shiseido  are  the  sponsors  of  this  sweepstakes. 
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GANT  fff|  U.S.A. 

AMERICAN    SPORTSWEAR 


A  collection  of  men's  clothing 

1-800-USA-GANT 


th   Avenue      Bew   York      ffe..1    York 
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la  NOUVELLE  BAGUE 


FIRENZE 


Http://lanou  vellebague.it 


Garlgteve 

731  S.W.  MORRISON 

PORTLAND,  OREGON  97205 

1-800-284-2044      503/223-7121 


DAVID  YURMAN 


THE  METRO  CABLE  COLLECTION 


h>J. 
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Renegades 

Criminals 

Heroes 

Cops 


a  novel 


by 


lorenzo    carcaterra 

bestselling   author   of  sleepers 


Sleepers  took  you  by  surprise. 
Apaches  will  blow  you  away. 


A  Ballantine  Hardcover 
The  Ballantine  Publishing  Group 

http://www.randomhouse.com/apaches/ 


1    CAPPUCCINO       1    BLAST  OF  DISARONNO®  AMARETTO 
TOP  WITH  CINNAMON  OR  CHOCOLATE  SHAVINGS 


HEAT  IT  UP 


WITH    AN    EXOTIC    COLOMBIAN 


WITH   A    RICH    SWISS 


WITH    A    DASHING    EARL   GREY 


WITH    A   STEAMY    ITALIAN 


bailors  Letter 


Elements  of  Power 


A  half-century  after  the  Marshall  Plan 
reconfigured  the  ravaged  postwar 
world,  the  face  of  global  power  has 
changed  profoundly.  In  the  U.S..  the 
clubbable,  silver-haired  mandarins  who 
assigned  the  spoils  of  World  War  II, 
and  who  then  built  careers  around 
the  business  of  Cold  War  maintenance,  are 
pretty  much  a  thing  of  the  past.  Presidents 
and  pontiffs  still  draw  crowds,  but  in  1997 
the  earth's  boiler  room  is  run  by  more  quo- 
tidian powers:  international  bankers,  con- 
glomerateurs,  and  Information  Age  barons 
driven  by  commerce  rather  than  common- 
weal. Their  avatars  are  Agnellis,  not  Ache- 
sons.  The  Middle  East,  a  power  for  the  past  quarter-century,  was 
an  afterthought  50  years  ago.  Russian  and  Japanese  spheres  of 
influence  have  certainly  been  on  the  wane  the  last  decade.  A 
growing  power,  on  the  other  hand,  is  South  America— long  ig- 
nored as  little  more  than  the  U.S.'s  basement. 

In  personal  terms,  the  65  men  and  women  who  make  up  our 
"Portrait  of  World  Power,"  beginning  on  page  216,  rule  and 
shape  global  destinies  in  time-honored  ways:  through  action, 
persuasion,  fear,  or  money.  Investor  George  Soros,  for  instance, 
holds  no  official  post,  yet  he  has  used  his  $2.5  billion  fortune  to 
change  the  lives  of  millions  of  people  in  former  Soviet  satellite 
countries.  And  while  Nike  chief  Phil  Knight  is  ostensibly  in  the 
shoe  business,  he  is  arguably  the  most  powerful  person  in  sports 
worldwide,  his  company's  elegant  swoosh  trademark  challeng- 
ing Coca-Cola's  logo  as  an  international  icon. 

For  the  Vanity  Fair  staff,  the  portfolio  was  an  enormous  un- 
dertaking. The  largest  stable  of  photographers  we  have  ever  as- 


sembled for  a  single  project  was  dispatched 
all  parts  of  the  globe,  from  Moscow's  Re 
Square  to  10  Downing  Street  and  the  old  Fi 
factory  in  Turin.  Editor-at-large  Matt  Tyrnau 
led  the  V.F.  team,  with  assistance  from  Ri: 
Cruz,  John  Gillies,  and  Chris  Lawrence.  Ph 
tography  director  Susan  White  and  her  ere 
marshaled  the  photographers  and  handled  tra 
el  and  schedule  logistics.  And  art  direct 
David  Harris  and  his  staff  worked  long  hours 
give  the  58-page  portfolio  its  sweeping  visu 
impact.  For  a  unique  perspective  on  the  k 
half -century  we  turned  to  historian  and  novel 
Gore  Vidal,  whose  waspish,  iconoclastic  "Sta 
of  the  Union"  assessments  on  the  old  Dav 
Susskind  show  were  mother's  milk  to  interested  baby-boomers 
Along  the  way,  we  experienced  some  classic  political  cc 
flicts.  The  legendary  Russian  bureaucracy  made  it  impossit 
to  get  a  visa  in  time  for  contributing  photographer  Harry  Bet. 
son  to  make  his  appointment  with  top  Yeltsin  adviser  Bo 
Berezovsky,  but  a  midnight  call  to  the  Kremlin  was  answer 
by  a  refreshingly  unbureaucratic  woman  named  Natasha,  wl\ 
managed  to  get  the  shoot  rescheduled.  When  we  approach 
China's  president,  Jiang  Zemin,  word  came  down  from  Beiji 
that  the  leader  would  pose  for  the  portfolio  only  if  we  agre. 
not  to  run  a  portrait  of  the  Dalai  Lama,  symbol  of  resistan 
to  the  continued  Chinese  occupation  of  Tibet.  We  made  o 
decision:  Michael  O'Neill's  portrait  of  the  Dalai  Lama  appe<. 
on  page  252,  an  unposed  press  shot  of  Zemin  on  page  246. 
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Leaders  of  the  Pack 


Not  only  do  President  Clinton  and  Vice 
haw  to  lead  America  into  the  millennium, 
also  ha      to  v  atch  their  daughters  leave  home  Chelsea 
■'-  Stanford  in  the  fall,  and  Karenna  Gore  got 
ove,  Clinton  and  Gore  pose  with 
i  ipher  Annie  Leibovitz.  \ugust  14,  1997. 


ON  THE 
COVER 

The  president 
wears  a  tie  by 
the  Donna  Karai 
Collection. 
Clinton's  hair  by 
I  <  kk.n;  grooming 
Lillian  Brown. 
Core's  grooming 
by  Susan  Sterling, 
by  Kathryn  MacLi 
Photographed 
exclusively  for  V.F. 
b\  Annie  Leibovitz. 
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,'aii't  decide  between  a  Mercedes 


sedan  and  a  Mercedes  wagon? 


Allow  us  to  mess  with  your  mind. 


Maybe  you'd  like  your  E-Class  with 


perhaps  our  aggressive,  275-horsepower  V-8.  Or  maybe 


prefer  our  Turbodiesel  sedan  that  takes  you  from  0  to  6C 


surprisingly  quick  8.5  seconds?  You  might  also  want  to  con 


E300  Turbodiesel  Sedan 


E320  Sedan  (V-6) 


E320  S  J 


E300  Turbodiesel  Sedan  with  ESP 


E320  Sedan  with  ESP 


E320  SB 


E320  Wagon  (V-6) 


E320  Wagon  with  ESP 


Explore  our  Web  Site,  http://www.mbusa.com.  AIR  BAGS  ARE  A  SUPPLEMENTAL  RESTRAINT  SYSTEM,  SO  REMEMBER  AIR  BAG  SAFETY:  BUCKLE  EVERYONE  AND  CHILDREN  IN  BACK!  -Stat, 
acceleration  are  based  upon  manufacturer's  track  results  and  may  vary  depending  upon  model,  environment  and  road  surface  conditions,  driving  style,  elevation,  and  vehicle  load.  "AWD  option  onl  « 
on  E320  Sedan  and  Wagon.  tMoonstone  Grey  and  Aspen  Green  not  available  on  vehicles  with  AWD.  ttMSRP  for  an  E  300  Turbodiesel  Sedan  excludes  $595  transportation  charge,  all  taxes,  title/dc  | 
fees,  registration,  tags,  dealer  prep  charges,  insurance,  optional  equipment,  certificate  of  compliance  or  noncompliance  fees,  and  finance  charges.  Prices  may  vary  by  dealer. 
©1997  Mercedes-Benz  of  North  America,  Inc.,  Montvale,  N.J.,  Member  of  the  Daimler-Benz  Group. 


),  for  enhanced  control        roof,  or  the  14  colors'  you  have  to  choose  from.  Or  maybe  you'd 


;ring.  Then,  of  course,  there's  all-wheel  drive  (AWD)**       just  like  to  start  with  two  aspirin 


traction,  particularly  on  wet  and  icy  roads.  And  while        and  the  sedan/wagon  dilemma.  For  more  information 


you  can  contemplate  a  cellular  phone,  a  power  si  1  800-FOR-MERCE 


AWD 


E420  Sedan  (V-8) 


E420  Sedan  with  ESP 


ESP  &  AWD 


E420  Sport  Sedan 


E420  Sport  Sedan  with  ESP 


E320  Wagon  with  AWD 


E320  Wagon  with  ESP  &  AWD 


$0N'E  OF  THE  GREAT 
VOICES  OF  OUR  TIME. 

NOW,  SHE'S  READY 
FOR  HER  CLOSE-UR 


Carly  Simon's  landmark 

new  album  features 

'Ev'ry  Time  We  Say  Goodbye," 

"Two  Sleepy  People" 

(duet  with  John  Travolta), 

and  "Spring  Will  Be  A 

Little  Late  This  Year" 

(duet  with  Jimmy  Webb). 

It  plays  like  a  true  classic. 


See  Carly  in  her  two  television 

specials  airing  on.  AMC  during  its 

Film  Preservation  Festival  now 

through  the  end  of  the  year. 


ARISE*   W 

www.aristarcc.ciim 


Lontributors 


Contributing  editor  Robert  Sam  Anson  first  met  investigative  reporter 
Seymour  Hersh  when  Hersh  was  a  press  secretary  for  the  1968  McCarthy 
campaign,  which  Anson  covered  for  Time.  "I  asked  him  when  the  senator 
might  be  free  that  day,"  recalls  Anson,  "and  Hersh  responded,  'How  the  fuck 
do  you  expect  me  to  know?'  I've  liked  him  ever  since."  When  Anson  was 
assigned  to  profile  Hersh— the  story  appears  on  page  96— Hersh  alerted  him 
to  a  "terrific"  Esquire  article  which  completely  trashed  him. 

Anthony  Edgeworth,  who  photographed 
Lieutenant  General  Claudia  Kennedy 
for  this  month's  Hall  of  Fame,  is  no  stranger 
to  the  anned  forces.  He's  published  books 
on  the  Marines  and  the  Queen  of  England's  I 
household  guards,  and  his  new  book. 
The  Institute,  is  about  the  Virginia  Military 
Institute.  It's  easy  to  photograph  military 
subjects,  he  says,  because  they  "stand  still." 
Edgeworth  himself  rarely  does.  He  has  traveled  constantly  for  magazines  such 
as  Town  &  Country,  Esquire,  and  TlieNew  York  Times  Magazine. 


In  this  issue.  John  Richardson 

explores  the  history  of  Picasso's 

The  Dream,  the  centerpiece  of 

the  collection  of  the  late  Victor 

and  Sally  Ganz,  which  goes  to 

auction  this  month  at  Christie's. 

A  close  friend  of  the  Ganzes', 

Richardson  helped  Sally  Ganz 

organize  "An  American  Tribute  to 

Picasso,"  a  1962  retrospective  of 

the  artist's  work.  The  Picasso 

biographer  also  contributed  to 

Christie's  new  commemorative 

volume,  A  Life  of  Collecting: 

Victor  and  Sally  Ganz. 

CONTINUED    ON    PAGE    70 
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The  Magic 

ofWfoolat 

Blmmingdale's 

Take  comfort  in  Wool 

and  uncover  its  magic  at 
Bloomingdale's  nationwide  this 
November.  Courtesy  of  the  Wool 
Bureau  and  Vanity  Fair,  from 
November  16-22,  the  first  50 
people  to  make  wool  purchases 
totaling  $1,000  will  receive  a  pair  of 
tickets  to  the  critically  acclaimed 
Broadway  Hit,  David  Copperfield 
Dreams  &  Nightmares,  the 
ultimate  live  experience  of  magic 
and  illusion.  David  Copperfield  will 
be  on  tour  nationwide  December 
1997-April  1998.  Catch  him  before 
he  disappears. 

For  the  Bloomindale's  location 
nearest  you,  call  888.808.3730. 
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After  college,  contributing  editor 

Leslie  Bennetts  'had  at  least  15  jobs"— in 

advertising,  theater,  and  publishing— 

before  landing  her  first  "real"  job,  as  a 

reporter  at  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

"I  had  never  taken  a  journalism  course 

in  my  life."  she  says,  "but  for  me  it  was 

like  finding  the  key  that  fit  the  lock."  Soon 

she  set  her  sights  on  Tlie  New  York 

Times,  which  hired  her  in  1978.  Ten 

years  later.  Bennetts  joined  Vanity  Fair. 

In  this  issue  she  profiles  two  very 

different  icons:  pop  king  Elton  John 

and  cyber-queen  Esther  Dyson. 


Although  she  recently  moved  back 
to  her  native  Los  Angeles— along  with  her 
husband,  Todd  Purdum,  the  New  York  Times 
Los  Angeles  bureau  chief— contributing 
editor  Dee  Dee  Myers  was  never  far  from  Washingto. 
while  working  on  this  month's  "Portrait  of  World 
Power"  portfolio.  As  the  project's  "chief  beggar," ' 
she  spent  her  summer  dealing  with  the  White 
House,  where  she  coordinated  Annie  Leibovitz's 
shoot  with  President  Clinton.  It  was  the  second 
time  Myers  had  persuaded  Clinton  to  sit  for 
I  'unity  Fair:  he  appeared  on  the  cover  in  March 
1993,  when  she  was  his  press  secretary. 


"I  had  no  idea,"  says  special 
correspondent  Dominick  Dunne, 

"that  I  would  become  as  personally 
involved  as  I  did  in  what  would 
become  known  as  the  Trial  of  the 
Century."  Dunne,  who  covered  the  O.  J. 
Simpson  trial  for  Vanity  Fair,  based 
his  new  novel  on  the  experience.  "Los 
Angeles  is  a  city  with  which  I  have  had  a 
long  and  complicated  relationship," 
he  says.  "During  the  trial  I  came  face- 
to-face  with  the  unfinished  business 
of  my  life  there."  The  novel.  Another 
City.  Not  My  Own,  is  excerpted 
on  page  278;  it  will  be  published 
this  month  by  Crown. 


Henry  Porter,  who  assesses  British  comedian 
Rowan  Atkinson  (Mr.  Bean)  in  this  issue, 
got  his  start  at  the  Liverpool  Daily  Post,  wh< 
he  covered  industrial  tribunals  and  flower 
shows.  "As  you  can  see,"  he  says,  "I  was  on 
fast  track."  Since  then,  things  have  improve 
Porter  is  now  Vanity  Fair's  London  editor, 
and  he  writes  for  777?  Guardian,  The  Daily 
Telegraph,  and  Tlie  Evening  Standard. 


CONTINUED    ON    PAGE    74 
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Black  Label 


OCR    FINEST    COLLECTION     OF    DRESS    AND 


M,;.  Vj  R  E  P  ES     AND     CORDS.     W  0  0  L    AND     VI I  C  R  0  M  A  T  T  I  Q  V  E  .- 
►  E    X  -I'T  H  ,:jO  U.R    RE  ST.  MATERIALS,    BY    OUR    BEST    DESIGNER 
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Fai/.  Fabulous 
skiing  optional 

Skiing's  not  the  only  game  in 
town  when  you  stay  at  the 
Sonnenalp  Resort  of  Vail.  As 
Vail's  premier  hotel  and  spa,  we 
offer  a  winter  alpine  package 
designed  for  the  ultimate  in 
flexibility  and  luxury.  For  more 
information  call  1-800-654-8312. 


Sonnenalp  Re/ort 

of  Vail 

Gemutlichknl  and  Elegance  in  the  Rockies 

20  Vail  Road  •  Vail,  Colorado  81657 

1-800-654-8312  •  970-476-5656 

970-476-1639  fax 

http://vail.net/sonnenalp 

sonnenalp@vail.net 


Get  the  makeover 
of  your  life! 

She  does  Brooke  Shields'  face. 

Andie  MacDowells  face. 

Susan  Sarandon's  face. 

Now  it's  your  turn. 

Bobbi    Brown 

reveals  how  to 
bring  out  the 
special  beauty  in 
your  face':  Your 
best  colors.  The 
3-minute  face. 
The  foolproof 
test  for  your 
right  foundation. 
Translating  the  runway  trends.  And  so 
much  more!  Bobbi  Brown  Beauty  is 
the  definitive  guide  to  today's  fresh, 
natural  look.  Hardcover.  150  photos. 
SPECIAL  SAVINGS! 
For  credit  card  orders  only,  call  toll-free 

800-411-7354 

iur  name  and  address  with  check  or 
r  iy  order  for  $24. 95*—  discounted  from  the 
:  nice  of  $30— plus  $3.99  each  for  S  &  H  to: 
Donde  Nast  Collection 

Dept.  465930-346 
koines,  IA  50336 

tax  in  CA.  CO.  GA,  IA,  IL,  KY, 
.  •■  up  to  4  weeks  for  delivery. 
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Contributors 
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Editor-at-large  Matt  Tyrnauer  organized  this 

month's  "Portrait  of  World  Power."  "A  year 

ago  we  started  with  500  powerful  names," 

Tyrnauer  recalls,  "then,  very  scientifically,  we 

cut  435  presidents,  dictators,  and  billionaires 

from  the  list."  The  portfolio  begins  on  page  216. 

Tyrnauer  says  that  working  with  Gore  Vidal 

on  the  essay  "The  Last  Empire"  was  "the  finest 

moment"  of  his  editorial  career.  "I  wrote  my 

college  thesis  on  Vidal,  so  it  became  a  bit  like 

The  Purple  Rose  of  Cairo  for  me:  during 

some  of  our  phone  conversations  I  felt  as  if 

I  was  stepping  into  the  movie  screen." 


In  his  essay  "The  Last 
Empire,"  which  appears  on 
page  219,  Gore  Vidal,  the  world 
foremost  essayist  on  matters 
political  and  cultural,  traces 
the  formation  of  the  America 
Empire  from  the  time  of  the 
Yalta  Conference  in  1945  to  tl 
present  day.  Vidal's  United  Stc 
Essays  1952-1992  won  the 
National  Book  Award  in  199 
and  his  "Narratives  of  Empi): 
(Burr,  Lincoln,  1876,  Empire,  Hollywood,  and  Washington,  D.C.)  will  be  reissued 
by  the  Modern  Library  beginning  in  February.  Also  this  February,  Vidal's  24th  no 
Tlte  Smithsonian  Institution,  will  be  published  by  Random  House.  Above,  the  autl> 
who  was  a  Democratic  candidate  for  Congress  in  1960,  appears  at  a  rally  for  his ! 
campaign  with  Harry  S.  Truman.  "Here  I  am  fawning  sickenly  upon  the  33rd 
president,  fall  of  1960,  Peekskill,  New  York.  He  is  applauding  me.  I  am  about  to  rir 
and  praise  him  exuberantly  in  perfect  ignorance  of  his  administration.  Remember 
Gertrude  Stein?  'Before  the  flowers  of  friendship  faded,  friendship  faded.'" 


Contributor  Edward  Klein  began  his  career 

as  a  copyboy  at  the  New  York  Daily  News  and 

went  on  to  The  New  York  Times  Magazine, 

where  he  was  editor  from  1977  to  1988.  Klein  has 

written  All  Too  Human:  The  Love  Story  of  Jack 

and  Jackie  Kennedy,  the  best-seller  excerpted  in 

Vanity  Fair's  September  1996  issue.  He  is  one  of 

the  few  outsiders  to  visit  Skorpios,  the  Onassises' 

private  island,  since  the  mysterious  death 

of  Christina  Onassis  in  1988. 


Vanity  Fair  turns  the  tables  on  its  Q&A  expert, 
George  Wayne  (here  with  Liza  Minnelli). 
V.F.  Did  you  enjoy  this  month's  interview  with 
Boh  Newhart?  G.W.  I  had  as  much  fun 
as  possible  with  him.  V.F.  Where  did  it  all  begin? 
G.W.  I  was  born  in  Jamaica  and  spent  my 
days  at  boarding  school,  daydreaming  about 
moving  to  New  York  and  meeting  Andy  Warhol. 
I  moved  here  in  1984,  and  in  1986  I  created 
R.O.M.E.,  my  avant-garde  style  journal. 
V.F.  Are  you  pleased  to  have  your  photo  on  our 
contributors  page?  G.W.  This  Sagittarian 
couldn't  ask  for  a  more  perfect  birthday  gift. 
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James   Bond's 
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Seamaster  Professional 

Automatic  chronometer. 
Water-resistant  to  3oom/ioooft. 
OMEGA  -  Swiss  made  since  1848. 


Fo>cts 

Fifth  &  Union 
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Seattle's  Jeweler  Since  1912 

1341  Fifth  Avenue  •  Seattle,  WA  98101 
(206)  623-2528  •  (800)  733-2528 
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President  Clinton  and 

Vice  President  Gore  pose 

for  Annie  Leibovitz. 
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i  hough  a  great  image  can  be  caught  in  an  instant,  a  great  por- 
trait takes  a  little  longer.  Try  telling  that  to  people  who  run 
countries  or  multibillion-dollar  empires.  But  because  they  were 
posing  for  some  of  the  world's  top  photographers— Annie  Lei- 
bovitz,   Helmut   Newton,    Jonathan   Becker,    Harry    Benson, 
Snowdon,  Nigel  Parry,  and  Timothy  Greenfield-Sanders— the 
ubjects  of  the  58-page  World  Power  portfolio,  which  begins  on  page  216, 
ook  pains  to  deviate  from  their  tight  schedules  for  a  few  minutes  under 
Ws  filtered  lights.  President  Alberto  Fuji- 
nori  of  Peru  had  just  returned  from  a  victori- 
es raid  on  the  guerrillas  who  had  been  holding 
'1  hostages  at  the  Japanese  ambassador's  resi- 
lence  in  Lima,  and  told  Jonathan  Becker, 
Now  you  can  have  your  15  minutes."  Israel's 
irime  minister,  Benjamin  Netanyahu,  was  cop- 
ig  with  a  fresh  outbreak  of  terrorist  bomb- 
igs;  after  intense  negotiations,  Becker  was  es- 
orted  into  the  P.M.'s  Cabinet  Room  for  Ne- 
inyahu's  photo  sitting.  Russian  tycoon  Boris 
k.  Berezovsky  was  willing  to  give  Harry  Ben- 
in a  good  amount  of  time,  but  he  insisted  on 
:maining  inside  his  armored  Mercedes  Benz 
00,  a  machine  gun  resting  at  his  chauffeur's 

et.  Secretary  of  State  Madeleine 

lbright  allowed  Benson  in  for  a 

ire  look  at  the  weekly  "principals' 

leeting,"  and  Albright's  bosses  were 

vo  of  the  more  generous  world 

aders:  President  Clinton  and  Vice 

resident  Gore  spent  a  full  hour 

ifh    Annie    Leibovitz.    And    Lei- 

3vitz,  like  her  colleagues,  made 

'ery  second  count.  □ 
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THE  END  OF  THE  FAIRY  TALE 


Behind  in  my  reading  as  always,  I 
came  across  your  July  issue  only 
today.  The  horrific  events  of  Prin- 
cess Diana's  death  were  in  stark 
contrast  to  your  lovely  story  about 
her  ["Diana  Reborn,"  by  Cathy  Horyn]. 
In  an  almost  perverse  way,  it  was  a  fitting 
tribute  to  a  gentle,  compassionate  woman. 

MARCIA  J.  ZINGMAN 
Davie,  Florida 

I  FOUND  MYSELF  in  surprising  agree- 
ment with  Christopher  Hitchens's  views 
concerning  the  British  monarchy  ["Tar- 
nished Crown,"  September],  although  not 
in  total  agreement.  I  have  seen  the 
changing  of  the  guard  at  Buckingham 
Palace  and  found  it  to  be  surreal.  It 
seemed  like  Disneyland,  but  since  I'm 
from  California  I  thought  it  was  just  me. 
I  must,  however,  disagree  about  Prince 
Charles.  I  thought  he  did  a  commend- 
able job  in  Hong  Kong. 

KATHLEEN  SALISBURY 
Costa  Mesa.  California 


CHRISTOPHER  HITCHENS'S  attack  on  the 
royal  family  misses  the  point  about  the 
institution's  value  to  British  democracy. 
The  indispensable  cynicism  with  which 
the  British  view  their  politicians  springs 
from  the  fact  that  no  prime  minister  is 
the  symbolic  head  of  state.  Perhaps  if 
America  had  a  head  of  state  who  was 
not  the  president,  the  necessary  spotlight 
of  cynicism  might  have  been  shone  on 
the  presidency  before  Watergate,  Iran- 
gate,  and  the  White  House  coffees. 

With  any  luck  the  British  royal  family 
will  survive  the  revelations  that  they  are- 
like  the  rest  of  us— prey  to  human  frailties, 
and  they  will  be  seen  in  a  more  realistic  con- 
text which  will  enable  their  institution's  val- 
ue to  survive  their  individual  peccadilloes. 
FRANCIS  MEGAHY 
Beverly  Hills,  California 

I  WAS  APPALLED  by  Christopher  Hitch- 
ens's  reference  to  Prince  Charles  as  "a 
monkey  on  a  stick."  No  matter  what  his 
opinion  is  of  the  royal  family,  common 


courtesy  should  surely  preclude  such  a 
nasty  reference. 

ENID  M.  HACKER 
Palo  Alto,  California 

FUNNY  THINGS  HAPPEN  to  Christopher 
Hitchens  when  he  writes  about  the 
British  "establishment"  in  general,  the 
"monarchy"  in  particular.  He  becomes  di- 
dactic. What  has  happened  to  his  usually 
sharp  sense  of  humor?  Doesn't  he  get  the 
joke  about  the  British  monarchy?  The 
royals  have  no  power,  and  haven't  had 
for  centuries.  No  one  takes  them  serious- 
ly, except  for  the  media,  which  have  done 
their  best  to  turn  them  into  Britain's 
longest-running  soap  opera.  They  are 
there  to  impress  foreigners  and  to  per- 
form a  mind-numbing  number  of  "offi- 
cial" duties— such  as  opening  hospitals, 
greeting  visiting  heads  of  state,  and  hand- 
ing out  "decorations."  If  they  didn't  do 
this,  someone  from  the  government 
would  have  to;  on  many  occasions  the 
job  would  fall  to  the  prime  minister. 
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Letters 


Frankly,  I  think  he  and  his  ministers  are 
better  occupied  running  the  country. 

If  the  Windsors  had  more  brains  and 
less  misguided  sense  of  duty,  they  would 
turn  the  joke  on  us.  The  Queen  would 
declare  "Enough  already!"  and  retire. 
The  rest  of  the  family  would  say  "Pass!" 
Unfortunately,  they  don't  have  a  great 
sense  of  humor,  either. 

JENNY  CRAVEN 
London,  England 

THE  OLD  HALF-TRUTH  that  the  British 
Labour  Party  fought  the  appeasement 
of  Hitler  is  trundled  out  again  by  my 
brother,  Christopher,  in  his  latest  attack 
on  the  throne.  It  didn't  really.  Labour 
consistently  and  fiercely  opposed  re- 
armament at  every  opportunity.  In  July 
1934,  well  after  the  nature  of  the  Nazi 
regime  was  clear.  Labour  censured  a 
plan  for  expansion  of  the  Royal  Air 
Force,  without  which  there  would  not 
even  have  been  a  Battle  of  Britain.  On 
April  27.  1939,  Labour  voted  against 
the  introduction  of  military  conscrip- 
tion. It  said  it  wasn't  necessary. 

There's  a  much  better  case  for  abol- 
ishing the  Labour  Party  than  there  is 
for  abolishing  the  monarchy. 

PETER  HITCHENS 
London,  England 

CHRISTOPHER  HITCHENS  REPLIES: 

My  poor  brother  long  ago  lost  the  ability  to  tell  his 
hawk  from  his  handsaw.  "Appeasement" —the 
policy  of  letting  Hitler  have  his  way  in  other  peo- 
ples' countries— was  indeed  opposed  by  the 
Labour  Party,  though  not  strongly  enough. 
"Rearmament."  proposed  by  some  Tories,  would 
under  Chamberlain 's  leadership  have  become  an 
instrument  of  appeasement.  Some  people  choose  to 
joiget  that  the  Chamberlain  faction  wanted  a 
military  alliance  with  Hitler  and  nearly  got  it. 


As  she  was:  Princess  Diana 
was  photographed  exclusively 
for  Vanity  Fair  in  anticipation 
of  the  auction  of  her  Charles-era 
gowns  at  Christie's.  For  July's 
cover  story,  Cathy  Horyn  wrote: 
"Diana 's  appeal  as  a  postmodern 
icon  resides  solely  in  her  ability 
to  renew  and  transform  herself— 
and,  by  racing  just  slightly  ahead 
of  our  imagination,  to  hold  us 
in  constant  thrall." 

Mario  Testino's  remarkable  shoot, 
which  received  worldwide  media 
attention,  captured  an  ease  and 
confidence  that  seemed  representative 
of  a  new,  happier  time  in  her 
life— a  period  cut  short  by  her 
death  on  August  31. 


The  forthcoming  In  Our  Time:  The  Hitler- 
Chamberlain  Collusion,  by  Clement  Leibovitz 
and  Alvin  Finkel,  with  an  introduction  by  myt 
good  self,  will  make  this  clear  to  the  meanest  intel- 
ligence, even  if  not  to  Peter. 


Like  a  Rock 


I  SUPPOSE  the  operative  word  in  the* 
opening  of  "Rock  On"  [by  James  Wol-' 
cott,  September]— "At  a  time  when  black! 
comics  seem  to  be  on  auto-destruct  .  . 
—is  the  word  "seem."  To  your  averages 
bigot  it  may  indeed  "seem"  that  if  twoi 
black  comics  get  in  trouble,  then  black 
comics  in  general  are  "on  auto-destruct"; 
and  "squander"  their  gifts.  What  rubbish. 
JOHN  PALAZZOi, 
Alpharetta,  Georgia 


Janis  and  Bob 


IT  WAS  WITH  NOSTALGIA  that  I  read 
that  Robert  Rauschenberg's  print  stu- 
dios are  named  for  his  good  friend  Ja- 
nis Joplin  ["Rauschenberg's  Epic  Vi« 
sion,"  by  John  Richardson,  September],! 
I  was  pleased  to  do  a  favor  for  him  in 
the  mid-60s.  He  had  seen  Janis  Jopliri 
sharing  cigarettes  and  whiskeys  with 
me  at  the  bar  of  Max's  Kansas  City! 
and  asked  if  I  would  introduce  him.  Ja*i 
nis,  in  a  grumpy,  taciturn  mood,  fol-1 
lowed  me  to  a  table  in  the  back  room 
where  I  assured  her  someone  very  spe 
cial  from  Port  Arthur,  Texas,  wanted  tc 
meet  her.  She  grumbled,  "There  ain' 
nobody  special  from  Port  Arthur." 
made  the  introduction.  Rauschenberj 
graciously  told  Janis,  "I'm  a  big  ad 
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Letters 


mirer  of  your  work."  Janis  whispered, 
"Who  is  this  dude  and  what's  his 
deal?"  I  said,  "He's  a  wonderful  guy 
and  a  very  great  artist."  "Never  heard 
of  him,"  said  Janis.  "Tell  him  to  buy  us 
a  round." 

CAROLEE  SCHNEEMANN 

New  York,  New  York 


Ghost  Story 


JENNET  CONANT  greatly  overestimates 
Rudy  Giuliani's  popularity  in  New  York 
["The  Ghost  and  Mr.  Giuliani,"  Septem- 
ber]. Crime  has  been  decreasing  nation- 
wide, and  in  New  York  City  it  began 
dropping  near  the  end  of  the  Dinkins 
administration,  which  the  former  mayor 
never  got  credit  for. 

Second,  police  brutality  has  contin- 
ued under  the  Giuliani  administration 
and  appears  to  be  worsening.  Please  re- 
fer to  Amnesty  International's  report 
on  police  brutality  in  New  York  City, 
published  in  1996.  Also  pay  attention 
to  the  current  scandal  regarding  the 
four  officers  arrested  in  the  recent  tor- 
ture of  Abner  Louima. 

RHONDA  HARRISON 
New  York,  New  York 

JAMES  MADISON  advised  leaders  to 
hold  a  "communion  of  interests  and 
sympathy  of  sentiments"  with  the  peo- 
ple. He  warned  that  absent  such  bonds 
"every  government  degenerates  into 
tyranny."  Ms.  Conant  suggests  that  the 
way  the  New  York  press  covers  Mayor 
Giuliani's  City  Hall  is  characteristic  of 
media  that  are  distant  from  the  people. 

DAVID  R.  ZUKERMAN 
Bronx,  New  York 

WHEN  CRISTYNE  LATEGANO  was  on 
Maryland  congresswoman  Helen  De- 
lich  Bentley's  staff,  she  worked  from 
early  in  the  morning  until  well  past 
midnight.  Mr.  William  Bentley,  the  con- 
gresswoman's  husband,  had  no  interest 
in  politics  and  ran  a  successful  antiques 
store  in  Cockeysville,  Maryland.  He 
rarely  appeared  with  his  wife  at  politi- 
cal or  campaign  events.  Yet  no  one  in 
the  Baltimore  media  suggested  that 
Cristyne  and  the  congresswoman  were 
having  an  affair. 

ELIZABETH  R.  WHEATLEY 
Sparks,  Maryland 

WHETHER  RUDY  GIULIANI  is  having 
an  affair  or  not  is  immaterial  when  one 
witnesses  the  turnaround  in  New  York 
Citj    for  the  better.  Considering  his  ob- 


vious devotion  to  the  city,  when  does 
he  have  the  time  for  this  alleged  affair? 

JEANINE  CARR 

Mahopac,  New  York 


Cover  Girl 


Renaissance: 

After  the  first  screening  of  Jerry  Maguire, 
the  director,  Cameron  Crowe,  stood  up 

in  the  screening  room  and  said,  "I  would 

like  to  make  an  announcement  now: 

Rene'e  Zellweger!" 


I  LIKE  Michel  Comte's  photograph  of 
Renee  Zellweger  on  the  cover  ["Run-! 
ning  with  the  Stars,"  by  Kevin  Sessums, 
September];  it  is  very  beautiful  and  she 
looks  natural.  The  ones  inside  make  her 
look  false.  She  sounds  like  such  a  down--! 
to-earth  woman,  but  the  pictures  make 
her  seem  all  "Hollywoodish." 

ALLISON  DAVIS! 
Claremont,  Californif 

I  THOUGHT  Renee  Zellweger  achieved 
a  luminous,  powerful  performance 
in  Jerry  Maguire— but  why  such  bor- 
ing, stylized,  unnatural,  unrevealing 
fashion  shots  of  someone  so  fresh  ano 
appealing? 

DEE  DARNE\ 
San  Francisco,  California 

WILL  SOMEBODY  please  poke  Kevir 
Sessums  in  the  "I"— and  me,  and  my?! 

We  don't  want  to  know  about  yow\ 
Kevin;  we  want  to  know  about  them! 

KATHY  O'MALLEY 
Chicago,  Illinoi. 


All  the  King's  Women 

I  FOUND  Marjorie  Williams's  piece  01 
Larry  King  fascinating  ["He's  Just  a  Guj 
Who  Can't  Say  No,"  September].  I  wai 
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IT   CHANGES   EVERYTHING. 
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Buss  stop:  Larry  King  kisses 
Shawn  Southwick  on  May  15  in  New  York 

City.  In  early  September,  Southwick  — 

an  actress  and  infomercial  entrepreneur— 

became  King 's  seventh  wife. 


amazed  that  a  man  so  thoroughly  imma- 
ture could  end  up  so  phenomenally  suc- 
cessful. As  Ms.  Williams  noted.  King 
tends  to  be  surrounded  by  those  who 
take  care  of  him  and  are  exceedingly  pro- 
tective; he  is  as  vulnerable  as  a  child  in 
spite  of  the  adult  packaging.  While  such 


an  individual  is  often  endearing,  he  is 
rarely  equipped  for  marriage.  Larry  King 
ought  to  do  himself  a  favor  and  pass  on 
marriage  number  seven. 

ALICE  LICATA 
Kettering,  Ohio 

HAVING  BEEN  ASSOCIATED  with  Larry 
for  more  than  12  years,  we  have  wit- 
nessed firsthand  what  a  wonderful  hu- 
man being  he  is.  For  example,  his  com- 
mitment to  numerous  charities  and 
philanthropic  causes.  We  could  list  his 
many  fine  deeds  and  qualities,  but  Mr. 
King  is  hesitant  to  accept  praise,  so  we 
will  try  to  respect  his  wishes  while  mak- 
ing our  point. 

LAWRENCE  C.  MOULTER 
GREGG  E.  CLIFTON 

Boston.  Massachusetts 

WOOING  is  what  this  man  does,  not 
marrying. 

PATRICIA  DRYBURGH 

Fresno.  California 

LARRY  KING  makes  $4  million  a  year 
and  is,  as  he  says,  "generous  to  a  fault," 
yet  by  way  of  two  bankruptcies  he  has 
stiffed  banks,  hotels,  stores,  and  the  fu- 
neral home  that  buried  his  mother. 


She's  a  mem  her 
of  the  Cli 


And  the  MRP. 


She's  Pollifax. 

Mrs.  Pollifax. 
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Books 


Larry  should  read  the  story  of  Jo 
ny  Mercer,  the  famous  songwrit 
lyricist,  who  was  troubled  by  his 
ther's  bankruptcy.  After  his  succi 
Johnny  Mercer  sent  a  check 
$300,000  to  the  mayor  of  Savannah 
repay  the  merchants  (or  their  he 
who  had  been  affected  by  his  fathi 
debts.  The  word  "class"  in  the  dicti 
ary  should  be  accompanied  by  a  ]j 
ture  of  Johnny  Mercer. 

BOB  L.  GOOD\ 

Hampton,  Virj 

LARRY  IS  NO  DOUBT  an  opportur 
but  he  is  also  the  most  interesting  ; 
prepared  talk-show  host  on  television 

CHARLES  ULLM 
Mission  Viejo,  Califo 

LARRY  KING  AND  I  share  one  c< 
mon  experience:  we  never  knew  Sai 
Koufax  personally.  I,  at  least,  got  I 
cheap  Texas  leaguers  off  him  at 
fayette  High  School. 

RAYMOND  D.  CONF- 
Blue  Ash,  ( ( 


The  Killing  Trail 


FAIR 


ANYONE  WHO  FELT  TOUCHED  by  I 
Andrew  Cunanan  murders  will  havt' 
agree  that  the  F.B.I,  should  have  hi 
Maureen  Orth.  In  her  article 
Killer's  Trail,"  September]  she  sinji 
handedly  restored  my  faith  that  son 
body  close  to  the  investigation  hade 
idea  as  to  what  was  going  on. 

ERIC  D.  CU 
Cologne,  Germ 

AS  A  CLOSE  FRIEND  of  one  of  AndJ 
Cunanan's  victims,  Jeff  Trail,  I  fon 
Maureen  Orth's  article  the  most  an 
rate  of  all  I  have  seen.  The  story  fill 
in  the  gaps  left  by  other  reporters.  ' 
victims  were  shown  to  be  real  peoi' 
who  were  loved  by  their  friends 
family.  I  will  miss  Jeff  very  muck 
hope  others  will  see  what  a  wondeli 
person  he  was  and  that  the  world 
worse  off  without  him. 

BUD  MO( 
San  Francisco,  Califc 

YOUR  SEPTEMBER  COVER  proclaim 
"The  Versace  Murder:  On  the  TraL 
the  Gay  Serial  Killer."  Inside  the  m< 
zine  the  adjective  "gay"  no  longer  m 
fied  "serial  killer."  Why,  oh  why,  pv 
on  the  cover?  It  becomes  that  much 
ier  for  those  so  inclined  to  confirm  t 
the  two  are  somehow  related.  Would 
modify  "serial  killer"  by  using  the 
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"Dietrich  Lived  Here" [by  Matt  Tyrnauer, 
■  September].  There  I  was  in  Marlene  Dietrich 's 
apartment!  I  am  the  child  in  the  photo 
that  appears  on  her  bookshelf.  My  ancle  Bemie 
Friedman  saw  her  selling  war  bonds  on  the 
boardwalk  in  Atlantic  City  and  asked  if  she 
would  pose  with  me.  I  bad  always  thought  that 
he  took  the  photo  (I  have  my  own  copy),  but 
now  I  realize  that  she  must  have  had  some  P.R. 
people  there  who  took  it  and  sent  my  uncle  a 
copy.  I  have  another  that  my  uncle  probably  took, 
but  from  a  different  angle.  It's  a  black-and- 
white  glossy— clearly  not  as  professional  as  the  one 
on  her  bookshelf  and  the  one  on  my  wall.  Why 
I  wonder,  out  of  the  multitude  of  photographs 
Marlene  must  have  had.  did  she  have  the  photo 
of  me  on  her  bookshelf? 

DOLORES  FRIEDMAN  DANSKA 
New  York,  New  York. 


jectives  "heterosexual/straight,"  "African - 
American,"  "Lithuanian,"  or  "Islamic"? 
I  doubt  it. 

LARRY  LOUBET 

Chicago,  Illinois 


Baker's  Field 


LET  ME  HASTEN  to  second  the  nomi- 
nation of  Russell  Baker  to  the  Hall  of 


Fame  [September].  Thank  you,  David 
Halberstam!  I  thought  he  was  already 
there— forgetting  that  we  enshrine  our 
rock  stars  and  athletes  ahead  of  our 
dispensers  of  wisdom. 

With  scarcely  a  nod  to  their  creator,  we 
have  enjoyed  and  gloried  in  Baker's  quiet 
wit,  his  satire,  and  his  rare,  treasured 
troubled  moments,  all  given  to  us  with  an 
uncommon  grace,  gentleness,  and  lack  of 
hubris  for  all  these  years.  Yet  we  will 


wait  a  long,  long  time  for  a  biography  as 
touching  and  historically  relevant  as  Grow- 
ing Up.  He  is  a  true  national  treasure. 

VELIA  YOUNG 

Monterey,  California 


CORRECTIONS:  Ira  M.  Millstein  was  referred 
to  twice  in  the  August  issue  of  Vanity  Fair.  In 
"Don't  Mess  with  Steve  Brill,"  by  Jennet  Conant, 
he  was  misidentified.  He  is  a  corporate-governance 
lawyer. 

In  "The  Washington  Universe  (October),  Seymour 
Hersh's  name  was  misspelled. 

Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  with  the 
writer's  name,  address,  and  daytime  phone 
number  to:  Vanity  Fair,  350  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  New  York  10017.  Address  elec- 
tronic mail  to  vfmail@vf.com.  The  magazine 
reserves  the  right  to  edit  submissions,  which 
may  be  published  or  otherwise  used  in  any 
medium.  All  submissions  become  the  property 
of  Vanity  Fair. 

Those  submitting  manuscripts,  photographs, 
artwork,  or  other  material  to  Vanity  Fair  for 
consideration  should  not  send  originals  unless 
requested  in  writing  to  do  so  by  Vanity  Fair. 
All  unsolicited  materials  must  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  self-addressed  overnight-delivery 
envelope,  postage  paid.  However,  Vanity  Fair 
is  not  responsible  for  unsolicited  submissions. 
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It's  the  No-Annual-Fee  credit  can! 
that  generates  contributions  to  the 
Elton  John  AIDS  Foundation  based 
on  your  card  use.  Available  in  three 
credit  card  designs,  including  the 
MBNA'  Platinum  Plus  credit  card, 
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toward  free  airline  travel  while  helping  to  support  this  worthy  foundation.  Since  1992,  the  foundation  has 
been  providing  resources  and  direct  patient  care  services  to  men,  women,  and  children  who  are  living  with 
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John  AIDS  Foundation.  He  invites  you  to  join  in  the  fight  against  AIDS.  Together,  we  must  make  a 
difference.  And  now  you  can.  Request  your  Elton  John  AIDS  Foundation  Visa  today. 

•You  can  choose  to  enroll  in  the  OPTIONAL  MBNA  Plus  Miles  travel  rewards  program  and  earn  free 
airline  tickets  based  on  purchase  volume  charged  to  your  MBNA  credit  card  account.  Enrollment  will  be 
renewed  each  year  at  the  then-current  cost  for  eligible  Customers,  which  will  be  billed  to  your  account. 
The  current  enrollment  cost  is  $35  per  year.  Please  refer  to  the  MBNA  Plus  Miles  Terms  and  Conditions 
lor  complete  details.  The  Plus  Miles  travel  rewards  program  is  available  to  Preferred 
Card  Customers. 

There  are  costs  associated  with  the  use  of  these  cards.  You 
may  contact  MBNA  America  Bank,  N.A.,  the  exclusive  issuer 
and  administrator  of  the  Platinum  Plus  credit  card  program, 
to  request  specific  information  about  the  costs  by  calling  1-800- 
52-ELTON  or  writing  to  P.O.  Box  15020,  Wilmington,  DE  19850. 
MBNA  America  and  MBNA  are  federally  registered  service  marks 
of  MBNA  America  Bank,  N.A.  Visa  is  a  federally  registered 
ervice  mark  of  Visa  U.S.A.  Inc.,  used  pursuant  to  license. 
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PRINCESS  DIANA 

1961-1997 


he  was  unloved  by  her  husband,  disliked  by  his 
family,  and  adored  by  most  of  the  world.  My  sin- 
gle meeting  with  her,  two  years  before  her  death, 
I  recorded  in  my  journal  as  "awesome."  We 
watched  her  get  knocked  down  over  and  over— 
t,  betrayed  -and  we  watched 
■And  persevere.  It's  because  she 
iperfecl  that,  we  loved  her  so.  There  is 
e  question  thal'^bdi  Fayed,  whom  I  knew, 
.as  wrong  for  her;'- but  she  had  become  much. 


m 


much  too  famous  to  attract  the  sort  of  man  who  might  have 
proved  to  be  a  suitable  consort  for  the  mother  of  the  future! 
King  of  England.  Perhaps,  in  the  overall  scheme,  what  hap- 
pened was  destined  to  happen.  Now  we  have  her  beauty  and 
her  goodness  in  perpetuity.  Beware,  the  spoilers  are  conn 
ing,  hell-bent  on  her  besmirchment.  That  her  brother,  Earlr 
Spencer,  has  already  been  categorized  by  some  as  a  self-' 
serving  lout  cannot  diminish  the  power  and  pertinence  of  hisi 
eulogy,  which  will  be  quoted  forever  as  part  of  the  history  of. 
Diana,  Princess  of  Wales.  —  dominick.  dunm- 
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SECRETS  AND  LIES  0 

Seymour  Hersh,  the  profane, 
controversial,  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  journalist  who 
investigated  the  My  Lai  massacre, 

Watergate,  and  the  C.T.A., 
is  under  the  harshest  scrutiny  of 

his  career  as  he  brings 
forth  his  long-awaited  book  on 
John  and'  Robert  K<mp| 
The  Dark  Side  ofCamelqt 
His*  pursuit  of  Kennedy  s' 
is  a  tale  of  deb'Cdecep 
and  frantic  deal-making 

BY  ROBERT  SAM  ANSON 


York  City,  July  17,  19971} 
'ears  after  a  documents! 
;r  gave  him  letters  whici 
isibly  clarified  President 
edy's  relationship 
mobster  Sam  Giancanai 
ealed  Marilyn  Monro 
pt  to  blackmail  J.F.K.    j 


et  me  tell  you  about  our  pro- 

Lfession,"  says  Seymour  Hersh. 
"We  are  the  meanest,  nastiest 
bunch  of  jealous,  petty  people 
who  ever  lived." 
It  is  a  muggy  afternoon  in 
Washington,  and  inside  the  paper-strewn 
warren  that  passes  for  his  office,  the 
most  feared  investigative  reporter  of 
them  all  is  pissed  off.  This  is  not  unusu- 
al. Seymour  Myron  Hersh,  who  de- 
scribes casual  disagreements  as  "wars," 
:sed  off  much  of  the  time;  in  fact, 
ne  of  the  secrets  to  his  success. 
Ws  anger,  Hersh  might  never 
1 ■'■   ]    i  massacre,  the 
tic  spying,  or  Manuel 
Irug  trafficking.  "The 
of  Sy  Hersh,"  says  his  friend 


David  Obst,  "is  what  makes  him  proba- 
bly the  most  successful  investigative  re- 
porter of  his  generation." 

Now  Hersh  is  about  to  publish  the 
biggest  book  of  his  career,  an  expose 
that  will  portray  John  and  Robert  Ken- 
nedy as  reckless  and  vindictive.  Much 
is  riding  on  The  Dark  Side  of  Camelot, 
which  ABC  has  turned  into  a  special 
with  Peter  Jennings.  (The  network  hasn't 
decided  if  its  feature  will  run.)  But  Hersh 
has  been  distracted  by  speculation 
about  what  Kennedy  secrets  he  has  un- 
earthed. 

"Insane  shit,"  Hersh  says  of  the  specu- 
lation, which  includes  reports  that  he  will 
reveal  Marilyn  Monroe  to  be  a  black- 
mailer, J.F.K.  a  bigamist,  brother  Robert 
a  w    i Id-be  assassin,  and  the  whole  lot  of 


photograph    BY     JONATHAN     BECKER 


them— including  father  Joseph  Kennedy- 
linked  to  the  Mafia. 

Hersh,  who  hasn't  shown  a  word  o 
the  book  to  outsiders,  wishes  they  wouki 
all  shut  up.  "I'm  tired  of  doing  books,' 
he  says.  "I'd  like  to  make  a  score  and  ge- 
out.  Retire."  The  rest  of  his  words  are  t 
blur— something  about  Kennedy  defend 
ers'  being  "trapped  rodents."  He  doesn' 
have  time  to  explain.  He's  gotta  go.  Now 
A  C.I.A.  man  is  coming,  and  the  guy': 
gonna  tell  him  everything. 

Keepers  of  secrets  tend  to  do  thil 
when  Seymour  Hersh  asks  the  questions 
and  the  proof  is  in  his  prizes— virtuall; 
every  major  award  a  journalist  can  re 
ceive,  including  a  Pulitzer.  "A  Vesuvia 
of  a  reporter,"  New  York  Times  histori 
an  Harrison  Salisbury  called  him.  1 
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national  treasure,"  adds  noted  intelli- 
gence reporter  David  Wise. 

Then  again,  there  are  plenty  of  less 
flattering  descriptions  floating  around: 
bully,  braggart,  con  man.  One  of  Hersh's 
favorite  targets.  Henry  Kissinger,  called 
him  an  "extortionist."  At  the  Times,  where 
he  is  remembered  as  a  "dinosaur  in  a  chi- 
na shop,"  one  editor  says  Hersh  did  just 
about  anything  for  a  story— a  claim 
Hersh  hardly  disputes.  "You  think  I 
wouldn't  sell  my  mother  for  My  Lai?"  he 
says.  "Gimme  a  break." 

No  surprise,  then,  that  Hersh's  Ken- 
nedy book— due  out  this  month— has 
prompted  both  anticipation  and  dread. 
Its  contents  are  well  guarded.  But 
according  to  those  familiar  with 
his  work.  The  Dark  Side  of  Cam- 
elot  will  be  far  darker  than  any- 
thing as  yet  written  about  John 
and  Robert  Kennedy.  Its  revela- 
tions reportedly  include:  close  ties 
between  the  Kennedys  and  or- 
ganized crime;  seamy,  previously 
undisclosed  sexual  escapades  in 
and  out  of  the  White  House;  the 
Catholic  Church's  alleged  annul- 
ment of  J.F.K.'s  long-rumored 
first  marriage,  to  a  Palm  Beach 
socialite;  the  fixing  of  the  1960 
election;  assassination  plots  di- 
rected against  a  variety  of  foreign 
leaders;  and  harrowing  depictions 
of  J.F.K.'s  flirtation  with  nuclear 
war.  "The  book,"  Hersh  says  with 
a  glint  in  his  eyes,  "will  cause 
trouble." 

Hersh  was  born  in  Chicago  in 
1937  and  grew  up  on  the  city's 
South  Side.  Though  he  rarely  divulges 
it,  he  has  a  twin,  Alan,  who  is  a  Califor- 
nia physicist.  There  are  also  twin  sisters. 
One  is  a  New  Jersey  psychotherapist,  the 
other  a  Chicago  socialite. 

Early  on,  Sy  didn't  seem  destined  for 
greatness.  He  was  an  average  student  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  lasted 
only  a  couple  of  semesters  at  the  uni- 
versity's law  school.  Journalism,  though, 
was  something  anyone  could  do. 

He  started  as  a  $35-a-week  copyboy 
for  the  Chicago  News  Bureau,  a  local 
agency  right  out  of  The  Front  Page.  One 
of  Hersh's  first  chores  was  to  get  a  pho- 
tograph of  a  young  woman  who,  the  As- 
sociated  Press  reported,  had  been  killed 
'1  te  a  h  I  call  [her  family]," 
Hers:  rhey  don't  know  their 

iter  is  dead    1  had  to  tell  them. 
i  Idn't  believe  it  " 
'  iter,  Hersh  was  again  on 

had  it 


wrong;  their  daughter  was  alive.  "After 
that,"  says  Hersh,  "everything  was  easy." 
Following  a  series  of  apprenticeships 
in  outposts  such  as  Pierre,  South  Dako- 
ta, he  attracted  the  eye  of  the  A.P, 
which  sent  him  to  Washington  in  1965; 
by  1966  he  was  covering  the  Pentagon. 
Hersh  scored  a  number  of  scoops,  but 
quit  after  two  years  when  editors  cut  a 
10,000 -word  report  on  chemical  and  bi- 
ological weapons  to  a  more  manageable 
1.700.  Married  by  then  to  Elizabeth 
Klein,  a  social  worker,  Hersh  turned 
his  reporting  into  a  book  (Chemical 
and  Biological  Warfare:  America 's  Hid- 
den Arsenal),  then  signed  on  as  press 
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SY-HIGH:  Hersh  in  his  office  at  Washington's 
Dispatch  News  Service  on  May  4,  1970, 
the  day  he  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  breaking 
the  story  of  the  My  Lai  massacre. 


secretary  for  the  anti-war  presidential 
campaign  of  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy. 

McCarthy  appreciated  his  smarts  and 
deputized  Hersh  to  awaken  him  every 
morning.  But  Robert  Kennedy's  entry 
into  the  race  complicated  their  relation- 
ship. Worried  that  Kennedy  would  cap- 
ture Wisconsin's  black  vote,  Hersh  and 
other  aides  implored  McCarthy  to  take 
a  strong  civil-rights  stand.  When  Mc- 
Carthy demurred,  Hersh  quit. 

Fed  up  with  politics,  he  returned  to 
Washington  to  write  a  book  about  the 
Pentagon.  Eight  months  into  it.  a  friend 
tipped  him  that  court-martial  proceed- 
ings were  under  way  against  an  un- 
named soldier  who  had  allegedly  killed 
75  Vietnamese  civilians.  Two  days  and 


25  phone  calls  later,  Hersh  found  a 
wire-service  clip  identifying  the  defen- 
dant as  First  Lieutenant  William  L. 
"Rusty"  Calley  Jr.  Another  round  of 
calls  located  Calley's  civilian  lawyer.  "I 
heard  he's  accused  of  killing  127,"  said 
Hersh,  deliberately  inflating  the  num- 
ber. "No,"  said  the  lawyer,  "it's  only  109." 
Hersh  flew  to  Fort  Benning,  Georgia. 
Ten  hours  later,  the  baby-faced  Butcher 
of  My  Lai  was  telling  him  everything. 


"You  think  I  wouldn't 
sell  my  mother  for  My  Lai? 

Hersh  says. 

"Gimme  a  break.77 


The  trick  was  finding  some- 
one to  print  it.  Life  wasn't  inter- 
ested, and  neither  was  Look.  But 
a  young  friend  named  David 
Obst  said  he'd  hustle  the  piece 
through  his  tiny,  left-wing  Dis- 
patch News  Service.  The  next  24 
hours  were  the  stuff  of  journal- 
istic legend.  Cables  offered  the 
report  to  50  newspapers.  Thirty- 
six  took  it,  and  Seymour  Hersh 
was  off  and  running— to  fame 
and  a  Pulitzer  Prize. 

e  had  all  the  trappings  of  suc- 
cess: a  best-selling  book  (My 
Lai  4),  lecture  dates,  and  a 
regular  slot  at  The  New  Yorker, 
which  serialized  his  follow-up  volume 
on  the  army's  investigation,  Cover-Up. 
But  The  New  Yorker's  legendary  editor 
William  Shawn  thought  Hersh  needed 
seasoning— and  the  best  place  to  get  it, 
Shawn  advised,  was  77?^  New  York  Times. 
Hersh  offered  his  services  to  executive 
editor  A.  M.  "Abe"  Rosenthal,  who 
remembered  him  well.  While  Hersh 
had  been  reporting  on  My  Lai,  Rosen- 
thal called  and  asked  for  one  of  his 
sources.  "Find  him,"  said  Hersh,  and 
hung  up.  "Do  you  know  who  I  am?" 
asked  Rosenthal  after  calling  back. 
"Yep,"  Hersh  said,  and  hung  up  again. 
When  Hersh  returned  from  a  report- 
ing trip  to  Hanoi,  Rosenthal  hired  him 
and  sent  him  to  Washington. 

Soon  after  he  arrived,  Hersh  learned 
that  a  four-star  air-force  general  and 
Vietnam  veteran  named  John  Lavelle 
was  being  retired  with  the  loss  of  one  of 
his  stars.  Hersh  continued  on  page  io? 
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Past  and  present  come  together  in  Cohiba 


The  image  is  one  of  another  time  and  place 


The  spirit  is  one  of  here  and  now. 
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continued  from  page  ioo  tracked  him 
to  a  golf  course  150  miles  from  Washing- 
ton, then  went  out  and  hit  five  irons  with 
him;  over  drinks  in  the  clubhouse,  Lavelle 
told  him  how  he  had  mounted  a  secret 
bombing  campaign  in  North  Vietnam. 

The  ensuing  stories  were  on  the 
Times's  front  page  for  weeks.  But  Hersh 
was  bored.  "I'm  tired  of  writing  about 
Vietnam,"  he  told  Newsweek  in  June 
1972,  after  a  month  on  the  job.  "There 
are  a  lot  of  other  issues  in  America." 

One  involved  the  break -in  at  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Committee's  Watergate 
offices.  Two  young  Washington  Post  re- 
porters. Bob  Woodward  and  Carl  Bern- 
stein, were  all  over  the  story.  The  Times 
pleaded  with  Hersh  to  enter  the  fray, 
but  he  kept  finding  excuses  not  to.  "He 
felt  he  was,  shall  we  say,  stepping  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  Post,  and  he  didn't  like 
that,"  says  then  Washington -bureau 
chief  Clifton  Daniel.  "He  wanted  to  be 
first." 

Daniel  finally  brought  him  around  af- 
ter Nixon's  re-election— with  spectacular 
results  for  the  Times.  Hersh  worked  the 
phone  10  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week— 
and  single-handedly  put  the  Times  back 
into  the  game. 

But  his  efforts  took  a  human  toll. 
Early  in  his  reporting,  Hersh  got  wind 
that  Watergate  burglar  Frank  Sturgis 
was  preparing  a  book  on  the  break -in 
with  Andrew  St.  George,  a  prizewinning 
photojournalist  with  close  ties  to  anti- 
Castro  Cubans.  A  meeting  with  the 
prospective  authors  ensued,  and  St. 
George  says  Hersh  threatened  to  turn 
their  book  idea  into  an  immediate  story. 
But  if  they  told  him  more,  Hersh  said, 
St.  George's  name  wouldn't  appear  in 
the  Times  and  the  article  wouldn't  run 
until  Sturgis  and  St.  George  gave  their 
O.K.  Not  so,  says  Hersh,  who  insists  no 
such  agreement  existed. 

In  any  event,  Sturgis's  revelations 
were  splashed  across  the  front  page  of 
the  Times  on  January  14,  1973.  The 
story  was  Hersh's  first  on  Watergate, 
and  the  first  anywhere  to  focus  on  the 
cover-up  that  would  bring  down  Nixon. 
Another  notable  aspect  of  the  piece:  it 
identified  Andrew  St.  George  a  total  of 
23  times.  "I  did  skin  him,"  says  Hersh. 
"It  was  not  nice." 

Especially  for  St.  George,  who  saw  the 

;  book  deal— and  most  of  his  assignments— 

i  disappear.  But  St.  George  did  not  come 

away   completely   empty-handed.    After 

he'd   been   evicted   from  his  suburban 

house  and  had  moved  his  family  into  a 

two-room  apartment  over  a  bar,  a  copy 

i  of  My  Lai  4  arrived.   The   inscription 


read:  "For  Andrew  St.  George,  who  has 
integrity— even  more  than  he  sometimes 
knows.  With  respect,  Seymour  Hersh." 

Hersh  was  too  busy  to  look  back.  He 
was  on  to  one  sensational  expose  after 
another:  the  C.I.A.'s  domestic  spying, 
the  secret  bombing  of  Cambodia,  the 
wiretapping  of  Kissinger's  aides. 

The  string  was  interrupted  in  1975, 
when  Hersh  moved  to  New  York, 
where  his  wife  had  enrolled  in  med- 
ical school.  The  scoops  were  fewer 
than  in  Washington,  and  Hersh  was 
miserable.  At  one  point,  then  Times  re- 
porter Tom  Goldstein  heard  him  bark- 
ing at  a  source,  "You  know  who  I  am? 
Talk  to  me!"  At  another,  Hersh  became 
so  enraged  when  an  editor  changed  the 
lead  on  one  of  his  stories  that  he  hurled 
his  typewriter  through  the  glass  parti- 
tion of  his  office. 

His  mood  didn't  improve  when  a 
tennis  injury  left  him  on  crutches.  Furi- 
ous at  being  slowed,  he  concluded  one 
late-night  visit  to  a  friend  by  throwing 
the  crutches  away  and  crawling  the 
four  blocks  home.  A  crescendo  of  sorts 
was  reached  in  1977,  when  Hersh  was 
reporting  on  suspected  tax  fraud  by 
Gulf  &  Western.  When  the  company's 
general  counsel  said  he  had  no  knowl- 


"You  know  who  I  am?" 
Hersh  screamed  at  a  source 
"Talk  to  me!" 


edge  of  any  wrongdoing,  Hersh  explod- 
ed: "I  don't  care  whether  you  are  in- 
volved! I'm  gonna  put  your  name  in 
the  first  fucking  paragraph!  And  the 
second  fucking  paragraph!  And  the  third 
fucking  paragraph!" 

Unfortunately  for  Hersh,  the  execu- 
tive recorded  the  call  and  presented  the 
tape  to  publisher  Arthur  "Punch"  Sulz- 
berger—along  with  a  threat  of  a  lawsuit. 
No  suit  was  filed,  but  Rosenthal— who 
had  once  heard  Hersh  practically 
blackmailing  a  source— was  growing 
uneasy.  Some  of  Hersh's  stories,  Rosen- 
thal later  conceded  to  reporter  Joseph 
Goulden,  "would  not  be  publishable 
under  standards  [Rosenthal]  demanded 
of  Times  reporters  a  few  years  later." 

The  romance  was  waning  for  Hersh 
as  well.  In  lt,79,  he  resigned.  "There 
were  a  bunch  of  clown  editors  there," 
he  (old  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  "I  was 


surrounded  by  great  big  toadies." 
With  an  advance  from  Summit  Books, 
Hersh  embarked  on  a  book  on  Henry 
Kissinger.  "Ed  really  love  to  get  the  son 
of  a  bitch,"  Hersh  said. 

hile  researching  the  fall  of  Sal- 
vador Allende,  the  Chilean  presi- 
dent who'd  been  undermined  by  a 
Kissinger-backed  C.I.A.  campaign,  Hersh 
encountered  a  problem.  One  of  the  best 
sources  was  Edward  Korry.  a  former 
journalist  and  ex-ambassador  to  Chile. 
The  catch:  in  1974,  Hersh  had  written  a 
series  of  Times  articles  naming  Korry  as 
a  key  anti-Allende  plotter,  and  saying 
that  he  was  under  investigation  for  lying 
to  Congress  about  his  role. 

In  fact,  Korry  had  not  been  the  am- 
bassador when  Allende  was  overthrown. 
Moreover,  Korry— whom  Hersh  hadn't 
interviewed  before  publishing  his  initial 
articles— had  been  unaware  of  the 
C.I.A.'s  scheming.  Indeed,  Korry  had 
been  the  leading  opponent  of  covert 
U.S.  action. 

Now,  though,  Hersh  needed  the  for- 
mer ambassador.  According  to  Korry, 
Hersh  offered  a  deal:  "He  said,  'If  you 
talk  to  me,  I  guarantee  there  will  be  a 
front-page  story  [retracting  the  original 
articles].'"  Korry  agreed,  but  insisted 
that  the  retraction  run  first. 
Hersh  denies  making  any  deal, 
but  on  February  9,  1981,  a 
2,300 -word  exoneration  ap- 
peared on  the  Times's  front  page. 
"I  probably  punished  Korry— 
unconsciously,  anyway— for  not 
telling  me  more,"  Hersh  later 
conceded.  But  he  expressed  no 
regrets  about  Korry,  whose 
diplomatic  career  had  been  ruined. 
"Can  I  help  it,"  he  said  to  Times  re- 
porter Richard  Witkin,  "if  he  was  the 
only  schmuck  dumb  enough  to  tell 
the  truth?" 

With  Korry's  material  on  Chile  (and 
dozens  of  other  embarrassing  disclo- 
sures), TJie  Price  of  Power:  Kissinger  in 
the  Nixon  White  House  was  a  runaway 
best-seller— much  to  the  displeasure  of 
Kissinger,  who  accused  Hersh  of  traf- 
ficking in  "slimy  lies."  Hersh  shot  back: 
"When  the  rest  of  us  go  to  sleep,  we 
count  sheep.  He  has  to  count  little 
maimed,  burned  babies." 

Hersh's  next  book.  The  Target  Is  De- 
stroyed—about the  downing  of  Korean 
Airlines  Flight  700— was  a  flop.  And 
Hersh  wasn't  doing  well  at  The  New 
Yorker  either.  His  patron,  William  Shawn, 
had  been  shoved  out,  and  the  new  edi- 
tor. Robert  Gottlieb,  wasn't  interested 
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in  "unsound"  exposes.  "We  don't  do 
that  kind  of  thing  here,"  Gottlieb  said  as 
he  showed  Hersh  to  the  elevator. 

Random  House  came  to  the  rescue, 
signing  Hersh  to  write  a  book  about 
the  Israeli  nuclear -weapons  program. 
The  Samson  Option  was  another  flop, 
and  Hersh's  revelations  provoked  howls. 
The  most  aggrieved  came  from  British 
press  baron  Robert  Maxwell  and  from 
Nicholas  Davies,  foreign  editor  of 
Maxwell's  London  Daily  Mirror—both 
of  whom  Hersh  accused  of  being  Is- 
raeli   intelligence    assets,    you    liar! 


spinning  fantastic,  unverifiable  stories. 
When  a  writer  for  Tlie  New  Republic 
pressed  Hersh  for  an  accounting,  Hersh— 
who  now  says  Ben-Menashe  "lies  like 
people  breathe"— snapped,  "You  know 
what,  kid?  Come  around  next  Tuesday 
and  tie  my  shoelace." 

The  Times  was  unfazed.  In  1991, 
Rosenthal's  successor.  Max  Frankel, 
brought  Hersh  back  on  a  six-month 
contract  to  investigate  "the  October 
Surprise"— the  rumor  that  senior  offi- 
cials of  the  Reagan  campaign  had  de- 
railed Jimmy  Carter's  re-election  by 
getting  Iran  to  delay  the  release  of 


over  the  phone.  "Sy  was  caught  being 
his  old  extortionist  self,"  says  a  former 
assistant  managing  editor.  (Hersh  denies 
that  he  tried  to  "extort"  information  from 
sources.) 

Hersh  was  debating  what  to  do  next 
when  he  got  a  call  from  Emmy- 
winning  producer  Mark  Obenhaus, 
who  had  worked  with  him  on  two  PBS 
Frontline  documentaries  in  the  1980s. 
The  30th  anniversary  of  J.F.K.'s  assassi- 
nation was  coming  up,  Obenhaus  said. 
Would  Sy  like  to  do  an  investigation  for 
ABC's  Day  Onel 

While  Hersh  publicly  disparaged  con-s 
spiracy  theorists— "[If  ]  somebody  doesn't 
write  a  book  for  a  million  dollars,  theni 
there  was  no  conspiracy,"  he  told 
Rolling  Stone  in  1975— the  ABC  project 
promised  a  substantial  fee.  The  offer 
was  tempting,  since  Hersh  describes 
himself  as  "chronically  broke."  Andi 
Hersh  had  a  friend  who  could  school 
him  in  the  intricacies  of  the  Kennedy! 


"You  know  what,  kid?" 
«    Hersh  said  to  a  reporter 

investigating  his  work. 
1    "Come  around  next  Tuesd 
•    and  tie  my  shoelace.77 
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SY  ANXIETY:  Hersh  at  work 
in  The  New  York  Times's  Washington 
bureau,  1975.  In  the  1970s,  he  had 
a  tumultuous  reign  at  the  Times,  where 
he  made  headlines  and  enemies, 
and  generated  piles  of  hate  mail  [right). 
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screamed  the  front  page  of  The 
Sun. 

Hersh  gloried  in  the  attention  ("Larg- 
er than  the  headline  on  the  D-day  inva- 
sion." he  bragged),  even  after  Maxwell 
and  Davies  slapped  libel  writs  on 
Hersh  and  his  British  publisher,  who 
promptly  sued  back.  But  Maxwell  wasn't 
in  a  position  to  counter  Hersh.  Two 
weeks  after  suing,  he  was  found  float- 
ing in  the  Atlantic,  the  apparent  victim 
of  a  heart  attack.  Maxwell's  heirs  quiet- 
ly settled  with  Hersh  by  paying  him 
£100,000. 

In  writing  the  book.  I  i  had  relied 
on  Ari  Ben-Menashe,  a  .  idowy  Israeli 
exile  and  arms  dealer  wh  .  I  ized  in 


U.S.  hostages  until  af- 
ter the  election.  He  never  uncovered 
the  "surprise,"  but  Hersh  did  report 
that  a  heavy-equipment  manufacturer 
had  provided  "missile  launchers  for  the 
Iraqi  military."  The  company  denied 
the  charge  and  filed  a  libel  suit.  In  a 
correction,  the  Times  conceded  that 
Hersh's  claim  was  based  on  "an  accu- 
sation by  an  unidentified  informant 
who  was  himself  relying  on  an  anony- 
mous source."  The  end  came  when,  af- 
ter six  increasingly  fractious  months, 
Hersh  was  heard  threatening  a  source 


case:  Michael  Ewing, 
a   researcher   for   the 
House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Assassinations.* 
whose  1979  report  con-i 
eluded     that     Kennedy 
was  "probably"  the  vicii 
tim  of  a  conspiracy. 

Hersh  and  Ewing  had. 
met  in  the  early    1970s.' 
when  Ewing  was  an  aide 
to    Iowa   senator   Haroldi 
Hughes,   an   imporlanl 
Hersh  source.  Ewing,  who  would  mar- 
ry Hughes's  daughter,  Phyllis,  had  alsc 
been  helpful,  providing  Hersh  with  a  60- 
page  memo  detailing  the  C.I.A.'s  rela 
tionship  with  organized  crime. 

Apart  from  a  mutual  knack  for  fer- 
reting out  secrets,  they  seemed  an  ode 
match.  Where  Hersh  was  loudmouthec 
and  brash,  Ewing  was  low-key  and  cau 
tious— "a  paper  person,"  he  called  him 
self,  because  of  his  compulsion  to  squir 
rel  away  confidential   documents.   Ht 
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had  boxes  of  them  in  the  basement  of 
his  West  Des  Moines  house,  some  sug- 
gesting that  the  Mob  had  engineered 
the  slaying  of  the  35th  president  of  the 
United  States.  Ewing's  work  was  far 
from  finished,  but  he'd  gathered  enough 
Kennedy  dirt  that  he  regretted  naming 
his  only  son  John  Robert.  It  was  his 
tough-mindedness— and  the  treasure 
trove  in  his  basement— that  impressed 
Hersh.  "The  heavyweight"  of  assassina- 
tion researchers,  he  called  Ewing.  "The 
single  best." 

Hersh  alerted  Ewing  to  the  ABC 
project,  and  Ewing  was  interested.  In 
the  end,  though,  the  documentary  nev- 
er got  off  the  ground.  Months  slipped 
by  without  further  contact.  In  the  inter- 
val, Hersh  picked  up  a  tip  that  the 
Clinton  campaign  possessed  documents 
tying  the  candidate  to  several  impropri- 
eties. "Devastating,"  Hersh  calls  the  in- 
formation. But  he  let  the  story  slide. 
"It's  important,"  he  told  a  leading  Dem- 
ocratic operative,  "we  get  the  right 
kind  of  president." 

Meanwhile.  Bob  Woodward  had  just 
published  his  sixth  consecutive  best- 
seller (The  Commanders)  and  would 
soon  begin  a  seventh  (The  Agenda). 
Woodward's  success  has  always  been  a 
sore  spot  for  Hersh.  Ewing  claims  that, 
in  1983,  when  a  visitor  to  Hersh's  of- 
fice referred  to  the  flowerpot  Wood- 
ward moved  to  signal  "Deep  Throat," 
Hersh  "threw  everything  off  his  desk, 
smashed  his  chair  against  a  wall,  came 
over  to  his  filing  cabinet,  threw  off 
everything  that  was  on  top  of  it  ... 
kicked  something  on  the  floor  .  .  .  and, 
screaming  'Fuck!'  .  .  .  pulled  out  the 
current  missile  codes  for  all  the  nuclear 
subs  in  the  U.S.  i  did  this  without  a 
flicking  pot!'  he  said.  'I  don't  need  a 
fucking  pot!' " 

Hersh  denies  that  he  had  the  tantrum 
and  that  he  ever  possessed  missile  codes, 
but  admits  he's  envious  of  Woodward's 
financial  success.  "I'm  pathological  on 
the  subject  of  Woodward's  money."  says 
Hersh.  "I'm  totally  envious.  ...  I'd  love 
to  have  some  of  that." 

But  how?  While  Woodward  was  col- 
lecting huge  advances  and  delivering 
lucrative  lectures,  Hersh  was  scroung- 
ing for  comparative  scraps.  It  had 
been  more  than  a  decade  since  The 
Piicr  of  Power,  his  last  major  best-sell- 
er, and  his  annual  speaking  dates  had 
dwindled  to  a  paltry  few.  "The  Cold 
War  is  over,"  Hersh  mourned.  "No 
;s  a  fuck." 

;  s   offered   a   way   out. 
They  still  sold. 


n  June  1993,  Michael  Ewing  heard  a 

familiar,  fast-paced  voice  on  the  phone. 

"If  you  want  to  do  a  book,"  it  said, 
"I'm  your  man." 

The  arrangement  would  be  simple, 
Hersh  said:  They'd  split  everything  50- 
50.  They'd  need  an  agent  to  hammer 
out  the  details,  and  Hersh  suggested 
that  Ewing  use  his:  Esther  Newberg,  a 
senior  vice  president  at  International 
Creative  Management  and  a  publishing- 
industry  power.  She  was  also  a  close 
friend  of  the  Kennedys',  having  been 
one  of  the  guests  at  Chappaquiddick 
the  night  Mary  Jo  Kopechne  drowned. 
But  Hersh  told  Ewing  that  wouldn't  be 
a  problem.  "She  wouldn't  dare  cross 
me,"  he  said.  According  to  Ewing, 
Newberg  said  she'd  send  him  a  collab- 
oration agreement— standard  industry 
practice.  (Newberg  says  she  can't  recall 
whether  she  made  such  a  promise.)  The 
agreement    never   arrived,   but    Hersh 


im  pathological  on  the 
subject  of  Bob  Woodward's 
money/'  says  Hersh. 
"I'm  totally  envious." 


documents— many  of  them  apparently 
written  in  John  Kennedy's  own  hand- 
linked  the  president  to  both  the  Mob 
and  Marilyn  Monroe.  Realizing  their 
value,  Lex  Cusack  had  taken  them  to  a 
Stamford,  Connecticut,  document  deal- 
er, John  Reznikoff,  who  was  offering 
them  for  sale  through  an  Atlanta  bul- 
1  ion -diamond-and-memorabil ia  merchant 
named  Thomas  G.  Cloud. 

Cloud  said  that  five  "top  experts"  hac 
verified  the  documents'  authenticity.  Hei 
identified  only  one— a  Baltimore  col- 
lector of  Kennedy  artifacts— and  saio 
that  he'd  sold  some  of  the  papers  to  in- 
vestors such  as  Steve  Forbes,  owner  ot 
the  largest  private  collection  of  presi- 
dential documents.  When  Cloud  addec 
that  more  papers  were  available,  Hersh 
pounced.  The  best  way  to  increase  the 
documents'  value,  he  told  Cloud,  was  tci 
include  them  in  a  best-seller.  "I'm  the 
biggest,"    Hersh   said.   "The  only  one 

who  sells  more  ...  is  Bob  Wood. 

ward."  Impressed,  Cloud  invitee 

him  to  Atlanta. 


and  Ewing  were  too  excited  to  care. 
Soon  after  pitching  Little,  Brown,  they 
were  offered  a  contract  for  $1  million. 

Hersh's  half  of  the  first  $400,000 
didn't  last  long.  Within  a  year,  he  was 
asking  Ewing  if  he  could  keep  all  of  the 
next  $100,000  they  were  to  split.  Ewing, 
who  would  be  paid  back  with  a  larger 
slice  of  a  later  payment,  said  fine.  Sy 
was  his  partner  and  friend,  and  there'd 
be  plenty  of  money  for  everyone.  With- 
out a  word  of  the  manuscript  written. 
Little,  Brown  had  sold  the  volume  to 
the  Book-of-the-Month  Club  for 
$500,000.  "This,"  their  publisher  said, 
"might  be  the  best-selling  book  of  all 
time." 

In  late  1994,  a  Capitol  Hill  source 
steered  Hersh  toward  some  documents 
that  appeared  to  guarantee  it.  The  pa- 
pers were  said  to  be  from  the  files  of 
Lawrence  X.  Cusack,  a  New  York  law- 
yer who'd  been  not  only  Francis  Cardi- 
nal Spellman's  attorney  but  also— reput- 
edly-J.FK.'s.  Cusack  had  died  in  1985, 
and  while  rummaging  through  his  fa- 
ther's office,  one  of  his  sons,  Lawrence 
"Lex."  a  paralegal,  had  found  a  file  cab- 
inet full  of  his  father's  legal  papers.  The 


The  visit— three  days  before  Christ' 
mas  1994— left  Hersh  flabben 
gasted.  There,  in  just  over  60 
pages,  was  seemingly  incontroi 
vertible  evidence  of  bribes  to 
J.  Edgar  Hoover;  instructions  t<l 
employ  "Sam  G."  (mobster  Sam 
Giancana)  to  help  fix  the  196W 
election;  and— the  most  jaw-dropping— ; 
contract  signed  by  Marilyn  Monroe  ana 
J.F.K.  Under  its  terms,  he  would  pa;, 
"no  less  than  $100,000"  to  a  trust  fo 
Monroe's  deranged  mother,  Gladys  Ba) 
ker.  In  exchange,  Monroe  vowed  not  t< 
divulge  "the  nature  or  the  existence  oi 
any  relationship  between  J.F.K.  and  an;i 
political  or  so-called  "under-world'  pen 
sonalities." 

Naturally,  said  Cloud,  all  this  hat 
been  done  in  secret.  Recording  whai 
they  were  up  to  on  three-by-five  cards: 
Cloud  said,  Cusack  and  Kennedy  comi 
municated  through  a  code  based  on  ffr.l 
works  of  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle— th 
lawyer  assuming  the  identity  of  Di 
Watson;  the  president,  that  of  Sherlocl' 
Holmes. 

Hersh  rushed  to  call  Ewing.  "Mike, 
he  said,  "I  just  solved  the  Kennedy  as 
sassination.  ...  It  was  Sam  Giancana. 
Ewing  disabused  Hersh  of  that  nci 
tion,  but  not  of  his  eagerness  for  th 
Cusack  file.  Cloud,  though,  wasn't  gi\ 
ing  it  up.  Cusack  was  still  agonizin 
over  the  kind  of  book  Hersh  woul 
write.  But  Hersh  kept  pressing,  at  on 
point  threatening  to  report  Cusack  t 
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the  Assassination  Records  Review  Board, 
which  had  authority  to  subpoena  any 
document  relating  to  the  Kennedy 
killing.  "They're  gonna  put  [the  docu- 
ments] up  for  public  view  at  all  six  Na- 
tional Archives  branches,"  said  Hersh. 
"So  then  you"ll  get  shit." 

Finally,  after  six  months  of  negotia- 
tions. Cloud  gave  Hersh  copies— but 
Hersh  said  he  would  not  contact  any 
of  the  investors.  They'd  be  spooked  by  a 
reporter's  call. 

The  stipulations  bothered  Ewing,  who 
had  never  come  across  a  "Lawrence  Cu- 
sack"  serving  as  J.F.K.'s  personal  attor- 
ney. What  troubled  him  more,  though, 
was  the  Monroe  contract.  J.F.K.,  Ewing 
acknowledged,  was  a  wild  risktaker. 
But  would  he  really  sign  a  document 
that  talked  of  "  'underworld'  associates"? 
That,  said  Ewing,  would  be 
"committing  suicide  by  con- 
tract." And  if  Monroe  was 
blackmailing  him,  why  would 
he  continue  to  sleep  with 
her?  And  why  would  Bobby 
do  the  same  two  years  later? 
"The  story,"  said  Ewing,  "is 
full  of  shit."  Replied  Hersh, 
"The  Kennedys  will  never  be 
able  to  disprove  it." 

Ewing  wouldn't  let  it  go. 
If  they  were  going  to  use  the 
papers,  he  said,  they  had  to 
be  verified  through  chemical 
and  microscopic  analysis. 
Hersh,  however,  didn't  see  a 
pressing  need.  Cusack's  "ex- 
perts" had  already  authenti- 
cated the  papers.  When  they  were  flush 
with  TV  money,  then  they'd  do  the  test- 
ing. 

Meantime,  there  were  other,  less  ex- 
pensive ways  to  confirm  the  documents' 
authenticity.  They  started  with  the  five 
signatures  listed  on  the  Monroe  con- 
tracts. Four  of  the  parties  were  dead- 
Jack,  Bobby,  Marilyn,  and  Monroe's  at- 
torney, Aaron  Frosch.  But  the  witness  to 
one  of  the  contract  amendments  was  still 
alive:  Janet  Des  Rosiers,  Joe  Kennedy's 
former  secretary  and  mistress,  who'd 
briefly  worked  in  the  J.F.K.  White  House. 
"She  is  a  silver  bullet,"  Ewing  told 
Hersh.  If  Des  Rosiers  confirmed  that 
she'd  witnessed  the  documents,  the  papers 
were  probably  authentic.  If  she  didn't, 
said  Ewing.  "we've  got  real  problems." 

In   August    1995,   Hersh   visited    Des 

Rosiers  at  her  condominium  in  Sedona, 

ike  a  boy  with  a  new 

Des  Rosiers,  describing  how 

';,>ned  out  the  paper  she'd  al- 


legedly signed.  Des  Rosiers  quickly  de- 
flated him.  She'd  never  been  in  the  Car- 
lyle  hotel  suite  (where  the  document  was 
purportedly  signed),  she  told  Hersh;  nev- 
er laid  eyes  on  Marilyn  Monroe;  never 
met  the  attorneys;  never  been  alone  with 
Jack  and  Bobby.  And,  she  added,  that 
was  not  her  signature.  "You  better  be 
careful."  Des  Rosiers  advised.  "Because 
someone  is  conning  you." 

Hersh  appeared  unconcerned.  "Why 
should  I  believe  her?"  he  asked.  In  any 
event,  there  was  no  cause  to  give  up 
yet.  For  Hersh  had  been  told  that  there 
was  another  person  who  could  attest  to 
Kennedy's  payoffs  to  Monroe,  some- 
one who'd  handled  the  negotiations 
between  Cusack  Sr.  and  Frosch,  and 
been  "fired"  by  Jack  and  Joe  for  refus- 
ing to  ferry  the  cash.  That  figure  was 
Clark  Clifford,  J.F.K.'s  acknowledged 


CONSPIRACY  LEERY:  Hersh's  collaborator, 
Michael  Ewing,  at  home  in  Iowa  on  August  21, 
1997.  Ewing,  who'd  been  researching 
J.F.K.'s  assassination  for  years,  questioned 
the  authenticity  of  the  Kennedy  documents 
from  the  beginning. 


personal  attorney  and  a  counselor  to 
presidents  since  Harry  Truman. 

Clifford,  however,  said  he  didn't  know 
what  Cloud  and  Cusack  were  talking 
about.  He  wouldn't  be  shocked  if  the 
information  in  the  file  were  true,  he 
told  Hersh.  He'd  handled  several  "wom- 
an problems"  for  Kennedy,  but  Marilyn 
Monroe  had  not  crossed  his  radarscope. 

Having  struck  out  with  firsthand 
sources,  Hersh  sought  confirmation  from 
Marilyn's  intimates.  He  tried  everyone 
from  ex-attorney  Mickey  Rudin  to  ex- 
husband  Arthur  Miller,  but  they  knew 
nothing  about  any  contracts.  Kennedy 
friends  and  aides  also  claimed  ignor- 
ance— and  some  wondered  about  Hersh's 


sanity.  "[It  was]  like  talking  to  someone 
in  an  asylum,"  says  former  R.F.K.  ad- 
ministrative assistant  John  Nolan.  "I 
thought  he'd  really  flipped." 

Hersh  remained  upbeat  even  after  for- 
mer J.F.K.  aide  and  current  Kennedy- 
family  attorney  Myer  Feldman  told  him 
that  he'd  seen  the  papers,  believed  them 
to  be  false.  "You're  on  dangerous 
ground,"  Feldman  warned.  "You  could 
lose  your  reputation  if  all  this  proves  to 
be  false." 

Feldman,  Hersh  thought,  was  just  an- 
other member  of  the  Kennedy  "cult." 
Besides,  he  told  Ewing,  he'd  recently 
had  a  lengthy  session  with  former  J.F.K. 


"I  just  solved  the 
Kennedy  assassination/7 
&  Hersh  said. 

"It  was 

Sam  Giancana." 


speechwriter  Ted  Sorensen, 
who'd  seemed  rattled  by  his 
boss's  jottings.  "This  is  a 
forgery,"  he'd  said.  Then:  "If 
does  look  like  his  handwrit- 
ing." And  finally:  "At  least 
it's  a  good  forgery."  Another 
plus  was  J.F.K.'s  pal  Ben 
Bradlee,  who'd  been  "trans- 
formed" by  reading  the  pa- 
pers. "I  didn't  really  know  Jack,"  Hersh-I 
quoted  Bradlee  as  saying.  "[The  Ken-^ 
nedys]  are  different  than  what  I  was  led. 
to  believe." 

But  Bradlee  reports  a  different  reac- 
tion. "What  I  don't  understand  is  wherer 
he  is  getting  all  this  crap,"  he  wrote  to  a 
friend.  "Somebody  must  be  manufacture 
ing  it  for  a  purpose,  and  I  would  like  to  • 
know  who  and  for  what  purpose." 

I  ware  that  Cloud,  Cusack,  and  Rezni- 
[1  koff  wanted  to  publish  the  documents 
/ 1  separately  as  a  book,  Hersh  arranged 
for  them  to  meet  his  editor,  Jim  Silver- 
man, and  Charles  Hayward,  who  was  then 
president  of  Little,  Brown.  Silberman  and 
Hayward  didn't  say  yes,  but  they  didn't 
flatly  say  no  either.  Hersh  and  Ewing 
took  Cloud,  Cusack,  and  Reznikoff  out  tc 
celebrate  at  a  New  York  steak  house. 

Goblets  of  red  wine  arrived  as  Clouc 
laid  out  some  of  the  document  originals- 
the  first  time  Hersh  or  Ewing  had  seer 
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them.  One  was  a  handwritten  note  from 
Marilyn.  "Dear  Jack,"  it  read,  "I  hope 
you  understand  I  only  want  to  make 
sure  that  my  Mother  is  taken  care  of— 
this  is  difficult  for  me— I  am  afraid  she 
will  not  be  cared  for[.j  1  will  be  silent 
on  the  secret  of  yours  about  Sam  G. 
and  others[.]  Thanksf.]" 

Hersh  waved  the  letter  over  his  head. 
"The  Kennedys  were  ...  the  worst  people!" 
he  shouted  as  patrons  at  other  tables  gaped. 

Banging  the  table,  he  knocked  over  a 
wineglass.  The  documents  were  spared, 
but  Hersh  was  drenched.  Cusack's  cred- 
ibility also  took  a  hit  when  he  began 
telling  stories  of  what  he  said  was  his 
long  service  in  naval  intelligence.  "To- 
tal bullshit,"  Hersh  told  Ewing  after- 
ward. "He*s  making  it  all  up."  (Cus 


Kennedy  dish.  He  emerged  with  an  ab- 
surd story  that  Monroe  and  Kennedy 
had  been  murdered  on  orders  from  the 
Chandler  family,  owners  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  and,  claimed  the  source,  a 
secret  branch  of  the  Mafia. 

Former  J.F.K.  press  secretary  Pierre 
Salinger  had  stories,  too.  "What  do  you 
know  about  Robert  Kennedy?"  he  asked 
Hersh  and  Ewing.  Pretty  much,  they 
replied.  Then  Salinger  said,  "In  1967,  I 
came  home  and  found  him  in  bed  with 
my  wife."  (Nicole  Gillman  Salinger, 
who  is  now  divorced  from  Pierre,  "ab- 


BROTHERLY  LUST:  Marilyn  Monroe 
with  Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy  (left), 
President  John  Kennedy  (center),  and 
historian  Arthur  Schlesinger  Jr.  following  the 
president's  45th-birthday  party  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  May  19,  1962. 


declined  to  comment  on  his  involve- 
ment with  the  navy.) 

Later,  Hersh  found  an  ominous  item 
in   Cloud's   background:   in    1988   he'd 
pleaded  no  contest  to  a  charge  that  in- 
volved the  alleged  structuring  of  bank 
deposits,  and  did  community  service. 
But  Hersh  wasn't  disturbed.  The  charge, 
Cloud  told  him,  was  a  minor  violation. 
:"  n,"  Hersh  said  to  E.ing.  "He 
b  .light  guy." 
ick  file,  however.  \    \    still 
mce,  Hersii  to.]  os 
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eantime,  Hersh's  meth- 
ods were  getting  him 
in  trouble.  Sources 
complained  that  he'd 
abused  them  -and,  Hersh 
admitted,  maybe  he  was 
playing  a  little  rough. 

One  who  agreed  was 
Helen  O'Donnell,  daugh- 
ter of  J.F.K.'s  late  aide  Kenny  O'Don- 
nell. She  hung  up  in  tears  after  Hersh 
announced  that  her  father  had  been  "a 
drunk"  who'd  "skimmed"  large  cash  con- 
tributions to  the  Democratic  National 
Committee.  "I  probably  handled  it  bad- 
ly." Hersh  says.  "I  probably  shouldn't 
have  told  her  that." 

Others,  however,  did  talk,  about  a 
range  of  subjects,  including  J.F.K.'s  sex 
life.  "The  guy  was  really  into  some 
kinky  stuff,"  says  Hersh.  "The  stuff  that 
I  have  that  is  purely  salacious— you  can 
fill  books  with  it."  Some  of  the  most 
stunning  material  was  about  J.F.K.'s 
use  of  prostitutes— mostly  on  out-of- 
town  trips,  but  sometimes  in  the  White 
House.  The  prostitutes  were  allegedly 
procured  by  a  senior  presidential  aide 
who  would  contact  local  police  for  the 
name  of  the  area's  most  dreaded  psychi- 
atric facility.  The  women  were  told,  "If 


you  ever  talk  about  this,  you're  going 
to  be  in  St.  Francis's  for  30  years." 

According  to  Ewing,  Hersh  also 
learned  that  President  Kennedy  sus- 
pected that  his  wife  was  sleeping  with  ; 
Aristotle  Onassis.  "She's  getting  back  | 
at  me  'cause  I  have  so  many,"  Kennedy 
is  quoted  as  saying.  "I  resent  it.  He's 
an  ugly  Greek." 

But  the  liaison  that  riveted  Hersh  was 
John  Kennedy's  affair  with  Judith 
Campbell  Exner.  When  the  relation- 
ship surfaced  during  the  Church-com- 
mittee hearings,  Exner  said  it 
was  merely  innocent  coincidence 
that  while  sleeping  with  Kenne- 
dy she  was  also  involved  with 
mobster  Sam  Giancana  and 
was  a  friend  of  Johnny  Roselli, 
both  of  whom  were  later  mur- 
dered. Then,  in  1988,  Exner  said 
she'd  been  not  only  J.F.K.'s 
lover  but  also  his  carrier  pigeon 
to  the  Mob. 

Exner  backed  up  her  claim1 
with  travel  records,  showing  frequent 
back-and-forths  between  J.F.K.  and  Gian- 
cana  at  the  height  of  the  Castro  plots. 
When  Ewing  produced  logs  listing  Gian- 
cana and  Exner's  telephone  calls,  Hersh  i 
began  searching  for  a  go-between.  After 
trying  columnist  Liz  Smith,  he  settled 
on  a  lawyer  and  Exner  confidant.  Im-r 
pressed  by  Hersh's  evidence  that  for-i 
mer  C.I.A.  director  William  Casey  had' 
ordered  wiretaps  on  Exner's  phone,  the 
lawyer  set  up  a  meeting  at  her  Califor- 
nia home. 

They  hit  it  off  splendidly.  "Hersh  is 
incredible,"  Exner  gushed  to  Smith.  "I 
know  he  is  going  to  reveal  the  large  part: 
Bobby  Kennedy  played  in  the  C.I.A.-\ 
Mafia-Castro  business." 

Some  of  the  darkest  information  Hersh 
picked  up  had  to  do  with  the  Ken- 
nedys' involvement  with  the  Mob.  Ad 
cording  to  Hersh  and  Ewing's  infor- 
mants, organized  crime  had  played  a 
decisive  role  in  the  1960  presidential 
election,  first  by  helping  J.F.K.  gain  thei 
nomination  (using  laundered  cash  dur- 
ing the  West  Virginia  primary),  then  by 
muscling  the  November  balloting— not 
only  in  Illinois,  as  had  long  been  ru- 
mored, but  in  six  other  key  states. 

Bobby's  reputation  as  a  Mob-buster. 
Hersh  and  Ewing  discovered,  was  not 
so  simple.  Yes,  he  was  aware  that  ma- 
jor felonies  were  being  committed  to  get 
Teamsters  boss  Jimmy  Hoffa.  But,  they 
learned,  he'd  also  fixed  cases  of  hood- 
lums who'd  aided  Jack's  election.  And 
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far  from  opposing  the  C.I.A.-Mob-Castro 
plots,  as  Kennedy  hagiography  had  it, 
Bobby  had  been  their  chief  instigator  from 
the  spring  of  1962  onward.  "You're  using 
the  wrong  gangster."  a  senior  C.I.A.  offi- 
cial quoted  him  as  scolding.  "I'm  going  to 
show  you  how  it's  done." 

While  some  of  Hersh's  sources  were 
long-standing  Kennedy  critics— such  as 
Jackie's  cousin  Gore  Vidal— others  were 
prominent  Kennedy  aides,  who'd  spent 
decades  promoting  the  family  myth.  "I 
hate  you  guys  raking  this  stuff  up,"  said 
a  top-ranking  former  Justice  Depart- 
ment official,  who'd  shaken  with  sobs 
as  Hersh  catalogued  Kennedy 
horrors.  "But  I'm  not  going 
to  lie  to  you.  This  is  history.  I 
was  there,  and  it  happened." 

The  events  described  by 
the  Cusack  papers  were  a 
different  matter.  Periodical- 
ly. Cloud  and  Cusack  would 
send  along  another  batch, 
each  more  damning  than  the 
last.  "This  is  literally  de 
rigueur  among  forgers,"  Ewing 
warned  Hersh.  "They  keep 
trickling  out  more  and  more. 
When  you're  in  doubt,  they 
keep  you  on  the  line.  It  was 
done  in  the  Hughes  and  Hitler  diaries. 
It's  standard."  (Cloud,  Cusack,  and 
Reznikoff  insisted  the  documents  were 
authentic.) 

Ewing  remained  concerned.  Hersh's 
enthusiasm  seemed  uncontrolled;  now 
he  was  telling  friends  that  the  Ken- 
nedys had  laundered  money  through 
the  Boston  archdiocese.  More  alarm- 
ingly, Hersh  was  also  helping  Cloud 
sell  the  Cusack  papers  by  personally 
talking  to  investors.  "The  corroborating 
evidence  he  has  compiled  is  incredi- 
ble," an  Oklahoma  stockbroker  wrote 
to  fellow  investors  in  early  1996.  "Sey- 
mour said,  'If  I  could  own  any  of  these 
papers.  I  would  mortgage  my  house.'" 
(Hersh  claims  he  was  just  "shining"  the 
investor.)  Hersh's  agent,  Esther  New- 
berg,  decided  she  had  had  enough. 
Warning  Hersh  that  using  the  Cusack 
papers  would  be  "damaging  profession- 
ally," Newberg  told  Little,  Brown  that 
she  did  not  want  to  be  listed  in  the  ac- 
knowledgments. 

Ewing  had  mixed  feelings.  He  respect- 
ed Newberg,  who'd  cautioned  him  about 
lending  Hersh  money.  Ewing  hadn't  heed- 
ed her  advice  ("Are  you  going  to  pay  his 
rent?"  he  asked),  and  over  the  month': 
Hersh  had  come  back  to  him  for  more 
cash.  The  entreaties  were  always  sincere, 
but  they  were  straining  Ewing's  bank  ac- 


count. "I  would  borrow  from 
anyone  who  walks,"  Hersh  says. 
Ewing  had  already  taken  out  a 
second  mortgage  and  had  put  off 
paying  his  income  tax  to  finance 
Hersh;  now  his  credit  cards  were 
nearly  maxed  out  and  he'd  had 
to  suspend  research  travel.  Mean- 
while, his  partner  was  taking  his 
family  on  holidays  to  Martha's  Vineyard 
Tuscany,  and  Snowmass,  Colorado. 


Newberg  had  been  right  about  Hersh's 
spending.  On  the  other  hand,  Ewing 
was  aware  that  Little,  Brown  had 
been  uneasy  about  her  Kennedy  con- 
nections from  the  beginning.  If  Sy  want- 
ed Esther  out,  Ewing  said,  she  was  out. 
By  late  spring  of  1995,  Newberg  "re- 
cused" herself  and  turned  the  project 
over  to  Heather  Schroder,  an  ICM 
agent  who'd  been  handling  the  book's 
foreign  rights. 

Schroder  took  over  shortly  before 
Hersh  and  Mark  Obenhaus  tried  to 
sell  the  book's  TV  rights.  Hersh  was 
enthusiastic,  and  by  that  fall  they  were 
in  talks  with  PBS,  where  they  had 
good  relations  with  Frontline  senior  ex- 
ecutive producer  David  Fanning  and 
his  number  two,  Michael  Sullivan. 
Fanning  and  Sullivan  were  interested, 
but  didn't  see  how  they'd  find  the  bud- 
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get  Obenhaus  and  Hersh  were  asking 
for.  While  they  scrambled  for  financ- 
ing, Obenhaus  paid  a  call  on  Peter  Gu- 
ber,  the  recently  ousted  Sony  Pictures 
chief,  who  was  now  running  Mandalay 
Entertainment.  Guber  suggested  that 
Hersh's  information  was  so  good  that 
he  worried  someone  would  shoot 
Hersh— but  said  he  wanted  to  do  fea- 
tures, not  documentaries.  So  it  was 
back  to  PBS,  which  by  now  had  come 
up  with  a  potential  backer  in  Jonathan 
Taplin,  executive  producer  of  the 
Nicole  Kidman  film  To  Die  For.  To 
spread  the  costs  further,  Fanning  and 
Sullivan  also  had  devised  a  scheme  in 
which  a  major  network  would  air  a  two- 
hour  program  and  PBS  would  follow  up 
with  a  three-  or  four-hour  program. 

Hersh  was  thrilled.  In  addition  to  col- 
lecting a  $1 25,000 -a-year  salary  to  serve 
as  writer  and  on-air  reporter,  Hersh  was 
to  be  awaided  25  percent  of  the  produc- 
tion. Ewing,  who  was  to  split  a  $50,000 
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rights  fee  with  Hersh,  would  make  out 
less  well.  For  serving  as  "lead  research- 
er," he'd  receive  a  flat  $50,000  and  own 
5  percent  of  the  production. 

Ewing  was  irate  when  Hersh  faxed 
him  the  proposed  contract  highlights  in 
November.  Schroder  tried  to  soothe  him. 
"We  don't  know  if  we  are  going  to  get 
any  of  this,"  she  said,  and  promised  that 
he'd  be  kept  fully  informed. 

It  appeared  Schroder  was  correct. 
Taplin  soon  dropped  out,  and  by  the 
start  of  1996,  Hersh  and  Obenhaus  were 
again  searching  for  a  backer.  Hersh, 
who'd  already  failed  to  lure  HBO  and 
talk-show  host  Phil  Donahue,  knocked 
at  CBS,  but  that  approach  fell  through 
when  a  snowstorm  prevented  then  enter- 
tainment-division president  Les  Moonves 
from  attending  a  pitch  meeting. 

As  Hersh  and  Obenhaus  moved  on  to 
NBC  and  ABC,  Ewing  continued  to 
test  the  Cusack  file— with  dismal  results. 
The  only  good  news  was  that  Hersh  had 
persuaded  Little,  Brown  to  up  the  con- 
tract by  another  $250,000.  Even  better, 
ABC  and  NBC  were  about  to  submit 


bids  of  up  to  $3  million  each.  PBS. 
Hersh  told  Ewing.  was  out. 

Ewing,  who'd  been  unaware  of  the 
maneuvering,  sent  off  an  angry  fax  to 
Schroder.  She  responded  by  switching 
his  representation  to  Wayne  Kabak, 
ICM's  executive  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral counsel.  Still  unsatisfied,  Ewing 
wrote  a  14-page  confidential  memo  to 
Kabak,  quoting  Hersh's  private  conver- 
sations and,  in  blistering  terms,  review- 
ing his  treatment  by  ICM. 

Kabak  tried  to  calm  Ewing  down  and 
told  him  that  Obenhaus  had  just  sent 
another  deal  proposal.  Though  the  terms 
appeared  sweeter  than  those  of  the  first 
deal,  they  still  apparently  accorded 
Hersh  the  lion's  share  of  the  TV  pro- 
ceeds. But  then,  Hersh  would  be  doing 
more  of  the  TV  work. 

Ewing  was  furious.  Only  weeks  be- 
fore, he'd  lent  Hersh  another  $5,000, 
bringing  the  total  owed,  including  de- 
ferred advances,  to  $75,000.  Now  he 
thought  his  partner  was  trying  to  screw 
him.  "I've  spoken  to  Sy,"  Obenhaus  had 


written  in  his  letter  to  Kabak.  "He  ... 
pointed  out  that  neither  he  nor  I  ever 
talked  to  Mike  about  the  idea  of  setting 
up  a  partnership  to  produce  the  film." 
Not  only  did  that  contradict  what  Hersh 
had  told  him  more  than  a  dozen  times, 
Ewing  said,  it  also  flew  in  the  face  of  an 
ICM  document  that  plainly  stated, 
"Ownership  of  the  project  would  be  held 
by  the  creative  partnership  of  Hersh, 
Ewing  and  Obenhaus." 

It  was  time  for  a  showdown.  Before 
departing  for  New  York,  where  Lit- 
tle, Brown  had  set  up  a  meeting  with 
Hersh,  Ewing  dispatched  another  lengthy 
memo  to  Kabak,  excoriating  Hersh, 


MONROE  DOCTRINE:  Clockwise, 
from  top  left:  the  purported  contract 
guaranteeing  Monroe's  silence  on  matters 
pertaining  to  J.F.K.;  a  supposed  schedule  of 
assets  detailing  Kennedy's  deposits  into 
the  star's  bank  account;  a  receipt  allegedly 
written  by  Kennedy;  a  handwritten  note 
said  to  be  from  the  starlet  to  the  president, 
vowing  to  "be  silent  on  the  secret." 
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Obenhaus,  various  ICM  agents— even 
David  Obst  and  his  ex-wife,  producer 
Lynda  Obst,  neither  of  whom  had  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  project.  He  also 
enumerated  a  long  list  of  demands,  hint- 
ing that  if  they  weren't  met  he'd  veto 
any  television  deal.  "When  I  saw  that," 
says  an  ICM  agent,  "I  knew  we  were 
not  dealing  with  someone  who  was  play- 
ing with  a  full  deck." 

Hersh  secured  copies  of  the  memos 
and  used  them  as  Exhibit  A  during  a 
dinner  with  Jim  Silberman,  Charles  Hay- 
ward,  and  Ewing  on  March  28,  1996. 
How  could  he  work  with  someone  who 
said  such  things  about  his  friends?,  Hersh 
demanded.  How  could  he  continue  with 
someone  so  delusional?  With  that,  Hersh 
told  Ewing,  "We're  done,  we're  through," 
and  stalked  out. 

By  mid-April,  it  was  clear  to  Little, 
Brown  that  the  only  way  it  would 
recoup  the  $800,000  already  ad- 
vanced was  if  Hersh  wrote  the  book  on 
his  own.  "Sy  has  become  convinced 
that  the  route  you  have  been  pursuing 
is  not  yielding  anything,"  Silberman 
told  Ewing.  But  Ewing  still  had  some 
literary  rights.  Little,  Brown  drafted  a 
settlement  and  talked  of  a  $200,000 
contract  for  a  book  on  the  history  of 
organized  crime.  Ewing  wasn't  happy 
about  that  either,  but  said  he'd  consult 
a  lawyer.  When  he  delayed  in  getting 
back  to  the  publisher,  Hersh's  attor- 
ney withdrew  his  client's  approval  of 
the  settlement  offer.  And  Silberman 
dropped  the  book  idea. 

Ewing  tried  to  patch  things  up  by  of- 
fering to  waive  all  TV  payments  and  cut 
his  share  of  the  book  money.  But  Hersh 
was  adamant.  "He  could  come  in  with  a 
reel  of  tape  of  Oswald  getting  briefed  by 
Giancana,"  says  Hersh,  "and  I>  would 
have  said  'Good-bye.'" 

Hersh  was  no  longer  paying  attention 
to  the  former  friend  he'd  once  described 
as  having  "an  I.Q.  of  about  800  and 
government  documents  coming  out  of 
his  ears."  Hersh,  who  was  redrafting  the 
overdue  manuscript  from  scratch,  claims 
that  Ewing  hadn't  come  close  to  prov- 
ing the  conspiracy  case,  a  charge  Ewing 
denies.  From  now  on,  said  Hersh,  he'd 
focus  on  "people  that  do  things  because 
they  can't  control  themselves." 

NBC  entertainment-division  presi- 
dent Warren  Littlefield  liked  the  ap- 
proach, and  in  late  June  1996  agreed  to 
air  a  two-hour  prime-time  special.  But 
barely  had  filming  begun  when  NBC 
canceled  the  project,  citing  unspecified 
"creative  differences."  Hersh  heard  that 


complaints  from  a  well-connected  Ken- 
nedy relative  may  have  prompted  the 
decision.  But  according  to  well-placed 
industry  sources,  the  decision  was  made 
by  Littlefield's  immediate  superior, 
West  Coast  president  Don  Ohlmeyer, 
who  had  heard  the  doubts  about 
Hersh's  material.  "Some  is  documented 
and  some  isn't,"  says  a  network  execu- 
tive. "It  seemed  suspicious."  NBC  com- 
pensated Obenhaus's  production  com- 
pany handsomely  to  go  away;  the  final 
settlement,  sources  say,  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $1  million. 

With  NBC  out  of  the  picture,  Oben- 
haus turned  to  his  former  employers  at 
ABC  News.  Roone  Arledge  proved  ame- 
nable and  Peter  Jennings  offered  to  serve 
as  program  host.  By  November  1996, 
cameras  were  rolling. 

1  BC  made  it  clear  that  the  Cusack 
il  papers  wouldn't  be  aired  without  ex- 
/ 1  haustive  analysis.  "We  need  to  know 
that  this  stuff  is  good,"  said  Tom  Yellin. 
executive  producer  of  Peter  Jennings 


"When  I  saw  that,"  an  ICM  agent 
says  of  Ewing's  angry  letter, 
'1  knew  we  were  not  dealing  with 
someone  who  was 
playing  with  a  full  deck." 


Reporting.  "Not  just  that  it  isn't  bad." 
Now  came  the  hard  part:  proving  a 
positive.  The  first  step  had  already  been 
taken.  While  at  NBC,  Obenhaus  and  his 
team  of  researchers  had  spent  six  weeks 
scrutinizing  the  documents  for  any  tex- 
tual errors.  None  had  been  found. 

The  next  test  would  be  even  trickier. 
In  order  to  do  fingerprint  analysis, 
they'd  need  the  originals  of  several  of 
J.F.K.'s  file-card  notes  to  Cusack— 
and  all  of  those  were  in  the  hands  of 
investors.  With  no  noticeable  reluc- 
tance, however.  Cloud  rounded  them  up 
and  turned  them  over  to  the  expert 
Obenhaus  had  engaged,  a  former 
N.Y.P.D.  crime-lab  specialist,  who'd  used 
lasers  to  lift  Oswald's  prints  off  the 
Mannlicher-Carcano  rifle  found  on  the 
sixth  floor  of  the  Texas  School  Book 
Depository  when  everyone  else  had 
failed.  Two  months  of  searching,  though, 
unearthed  no  evidence  of  J.F.K.'s  hav- 
ing handled  the  Cusack  documents.  But 


that  didn't  prove  the  papers  false;  after 
so  many  years,  fingerprints  might  have 
worn  off. 

Handwriting  analysis  was  another 
wash.  The  "expert  reports"  Cloud  hand- 
ed over  were  all  impressive— and  all 
found  J.F.K.'s  script  to  be  authentic. 
Obenhaus's  expert— Gerald  B.  Richards, 
the  former  chief  of  the  F.B.I. "s  document 
operations  and  research  unit— couldn't 
swear  that  Kennedy's  and  Monroe's 
handwriting  was  genuine,  nor  could  he 
state  that  the  samples  were  outright  forg- 
eries. But  he  had  one  more  test  to  go: 
microscopic  analysis  of  the  typewriting 
on  the  Monroe  contracts. 

The  work  was  just  beginning  this  May 
when  one  of  Obenhaus's  researchers  not- 
ed that  the  letterhead  used  for  a  transfer 
payment  dated  January  9,  1961  (written 
by  J.F.K.  on  Cusack's  stationery),  includ- 
ed a  Zip  Code— not  unusual,  except  that 
Zip  Codes  didn't  exist  until  1963  and 
weren't  in  widespread  use  until  1965. 
"Oh  shit,"  Hersh  said. 

At  a  meeting  with  Cloud,  Cusack, 
and  Reznikoff,  Obenhaus 
offered  a  possible  explana- 
tion. Maybe,  he  said,  the 
document  had  been  "back- 
dated," a  common,  quasi- 
legal  practice.  Yes,  they 
agreed,  that  had  to  be  it. 
Hersh,  who'd  turned  in  a 
chapter  devoted  to  the 
Cusack  papers,  breathed 
easier. 

As  if  the  project  needed  I 
more   trouble,   the   media 
were  buzzing  about  "secret  i 
documents"  which  would  reveal  Marilyn 
Monroe's  "blackmailing"  of  the  Ken- 
nedys. Hersh  denied  the  stories— saying, 
in  effect,  that  those  who  had  repeated 
his  descriptions  of  the  Cusack  papers 
were    liars.     Digging    deeper,     Vanity 
Fair's  Marie  Brenner  put  together  a  a 
rough  history  of  the  documents,  includ- 
ing Cloud's  attempts  to  sell  them  to 
Steve  Forbes.  Forbes,  whom  Hersh  had 
still   not   interviewed,   confirmed   that 
he'd  been  offered  the  papers,  but  said 
he'd  decided  to  pass,  partly  because 
Cloud  wouldn't  allow  him  to  test  their 
authenticity.  Cloud  denies  that  he  with- 
held permission. 

Hersh,  meanwhile,  was  still  clinging 
to  the  hope  that  the  documents  were  au- 
thentic. The  originals  certainly  looked 
good.  "Gorgeous,"  Hersh  called  them. 
"They  get  you  hard."  Moreover,  Cu-^ 
sack.  Cloud,  and  Reznikoff  betrayed  no 
trepidation  about  the  testing. 

On  the  other  hand,  Hersh  had  recent- 
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ly  discovered  that  Lex  Cusack  had 
shown  up  at  a  chapel  service  at  Annapo- 
|  lis  wearing  the  uniform  of  a  lieutenant 
;  commander— and  Hersh  could  find  no 
'  evidence  that  Lex  had  attended  Annapo- 
lis or  been  in  the  navy.  (Cusack  has  said 
the  incident  was  a  joke.)  Weighing 
against  that  was  Hersh's  interview  with 
singer  Phyllis  Maguire,  a  longtime  Gi- 
ancana  girlfriend.  She  said  that  "Momo" 
had  told  her  all  about  the  Marilyn  con- 
tracts. At  last,  Hersh  thought,  real-time 
corroboration.  Later,  Maguire  told 
Hersh  that  she  had  heard  of  the  con- 
tracts only  in  recent  months. 

Then,    in    July,    the    documents    fell 
apart.  Examining  two  of  the  Mon- 
roe contracts,  Richards  found  that 
some  of  the  characters  had  been  lifted 
off  and  replaced— a  simple  process,  em- 
ploying a   "ball-style"    IBM    Selectric 
typewriter.  But  that  machine  wasn't  in- 
vented until    1973.   Checking  further, 
Richards  also  discovered  that  the  y  in 
Marilyn's  signature  removed  a  micro- 
scopic fragment  of  the  line  beneath, 
something  possible  only  if  a  plastic  rib- 
bon had  been  used  in  typing  the  Cu- 
sack papers-and  such  ribbons  hadn't 
been  around,  either,  when  the  docu- 
ments were  supposedly  written.  Anoth- 
sr  problem  was  the  Prestige  Pica  type- 
face used  to  create  the  papers;  the  sizes 
Df  the  period  and  the  comma  and  the 
quotation  mark  were  subtly  different 
Tom  those  of  the  roll-bar  typewriters 
ised  at  the  time.  In  the  file  cards  on 
vhich  Cusack  typed  his  "Dr.  Watson" 
totes,  Richards  came  across  another 
ilitch:  the  messages  included  two  dif- 
ferent "pitches"-the  spacing  between 
ndividual    letters.    Machines    of    the 
960s  had  only  one  pitch. 

A  second  expert  hired  by  Obenhaus 
onfirmed  Richards's  findings,  as  did  a 
pecialist  employed  by  ABC.  Cusack's 
'Id  law  firm  drove  in  the  final  two 
iails:  bills  showing  that  the  stationery 
sed  for  some  of  the  papers  hadn't 
een  purchased  until  1965,  and  drafts 
f  two  of  the  Zip  Coded  documents 
iscovered  in  a  file  room  that  Lex  Cu- 
ick  occasionally  used  as  an  office, 
omeone,  it  seemed,  had  been  prac- 
cing. 

!y  the   end   of  July,   there   was   no 
doubt:    Seymour   Hersh    had   been 
duped.  The  question  was  how  to 
isclose  it. 

The  dilemma  was  especially  acute 
>r  Hersh,  who'd  lent  his  name  to 
loud's   huckstering,    and    who    knew 
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only  too  well  how  "the  original,  born- 
again-Christian  greed  monster,'*  as  he 
called  Cloud,  was  using  it.  Wielding 
Hersh's  cachet  as  a  Pulitzer  winner. 
Cloud  had  sold  more  than  $4  million 
worth  of  documents— some  for  as  much 
as  $100,000  a  page— and  planned  to  sell 
the  rest  through  the  major  auction 
houses. 

Lawyers  Hersh  consulted  told  him  he 
was  under  no  obligation  to  alert  law  en- 
forcement; as  long  as  he  had  done  noth- 
ing to  further  a  fraud,  he  was  in  the 
clear  legally.  Ethically,  however,  Hersh 
was  unsettled.  "I  don't  want  some  guy 
buying  documents  last  week  because 
these  assholes  told  them  I  was 
going  to  write  a  book,"  says 
Hersh,  who  wanted  the  story 
out  immediately.  "Somebody 
may  rely  on  me  and  some- 
body may  sue  me." 

ABC,  however,  was  careful- 
ly gathering  its  own  legal  ad- 
vice before  deciding  how  to 
proceed.  Finally,  though,  calls 
went  out  to  Cusack,  Cloud, 
and  Reznikoff,  requesting 
filmed  interviews. 

Cusack  was  eerily  calm 
when  Peter  Jennings  con- 
fronted him  with  the  forensic 
evidence.  Maybe  the  testers 
had  gotten  it  wrong,  he  said. 
Maybe  the  Kennedys  had 
corrupted  Hersh,  Obenhaus, 
Jennings,  and  ABC.  But  if 
the  papers  were  forgeries, 
he'd  see  to  it  that  the  investors  got 
back  every  penny.  No  one  was  conced- 
ing anything. 

Parts  of  the  drama  were  still  to  play 
out,  including  the  possibility  of  crim- 
inal charges.  But  Hersh  had  moved 
on.  He  had  words  to  write— and  he  didn't 
have  time  to  bother  with  the  Cusack 
papers.  Yes,  he  said,  he'd  fallen  for 
"one  of  the  great  scams  of  all  times." 
But  doing  books  was  "a  process,"  and 
while  it  went  on,  "there's  nothing 
wrong  with  thinking  all  kinds  of  bull- 
shit." Cusack  and  Reznikoff  maintain 
that  the  documents  are  authentic.  And 
Cloud  says,  "The  jury  is  out.  I  want 
the  truth." 

Any  investigative  journalist  can  be 
totally  fucking  conned  so  easy,"  Hersh 
says.  "We're  the  easiest  lays  in  town. 
You  can  still  sell  me  bridges.  It's  what  I 
print  that  matters."  He  shrugs.  "So 
what's  new?  Boy  reporter  goes  down 
wrong  path." 

Losing  a  major  chapter  didn't  bother 
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him.  He  had  plenty  of  other  disclosures, 
including,  he  says,  "very  serious  new 
stuff  on  foreign  policy  .  .  .  things  no- 
body knows."  Hersh  isn't  revealing  de- 
tails, but,  according  to  others,  the  mate- 
rial ranges  from  the  Cuban  missile  crisis 
(at  one  point,  J.F.K.  considered  remov- 
ing intermediate-range  ballistic  missiles 
from  parts  of  Western  Europe)  to  a 
proposed  joint  attack  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  Chinese  nuclear  center  at 
Lop  Nhor  (Khrushchev  got  cold 
feet).  And  Hersh  is  said  to  have 
"back-channel"  cables— omitted 
from  the  Pentagon  Papers— linking 
J.F.K.  to  the  murder  of  South  Viet- 


But  Tlie  Dark  Side  ofCamelot  will  be 
no  love  letter.  "This  is  the  death  rattle," 
Hersh  says.  "The  death  rattle."  Count- 
ing on  it.  Little,  Brown  has  ordered  am 
initial  printing  of  more  than  350.000 
copies. 

Ewing  may  tarnish  some  of  the 
book's  sheen;  he's  considering  suing; 
Hersh  if  the  book  contains  any  of  his 
material.  The  Kennedy  family,  which 
has  been  tracking  Hersh's  work,  has  ai 


SEE  MORE  HERSH:  Peter  Jennings  and 
Hersh  at  Elaine's,  July  17,  1997.  Jennings  is 
anchoring  an  ABC  News  special  based 
on  The  Dark  Side  of  Camelot,  but  it's  unclear 
whether  the  program  will  air. 


namese    president    Ngo    Dinh    Diem. 
"You'll  love  it,"  says  Hersh. 

He  also  believes  readers  will  like  what 
he's  come  up  with  about  Marilyn  Mon- 
roe and  Robert  Kennedy  he  was  head 
over  heels  about  her— and  why  Bobby  ag- 
onized so  long  before  entering  the  1968 
presidential  race.  "It's  a  sad  story,"  says 
Hersh.  revealing  that  R.F.K.  feared  dis- 
closures from  an  unnamed  book.  "There 
are  things  he  did  for  his  brother  that 
are  sad.  His  position  with  his  brother  is 
sad.  I  guess  I  came  away  .  .  .  see[ing] 
both  of  them  as  more  tragic  figures." 
According  to  those  who  have  worked 
with  Hersh  on  the  documentary,  there 
have  been  moments  when,  while  re- 
counting private  acts  of  kindness  by 
J.F.K.,  Hersh  has  broken  down  and 
wept. 


"We  need  to  know  that  this 
stuff  is  good/'  ABC  produce 

Tom  Yellin  warned. 

"Not  just 

that  it  isn't  bad." 


policy  of  not  responding  toll 
critical  books.  Hersh  is  expect- 'J 
ing  an  exception.  "They're  going! 
to  come  after  me,"  he  says. 

The  greatest  danger  couldJ 
come  from  Cloud's  investors. >| 
who  may  try  to  hold  Hersh  re-i 
sponsible  for  their  purchase  oli 
fraudulent  material.  They  may; 
find  an  ally  in  Cloud,  who  isi'i 
furious  at  Hersh  for  not  imme-.  \ 
diately  disclosing  the  problems 
with  the  documents.  Accord- 
ing to  Cloud,  he  sold  hundreds  of  thou-  | 
sands  of  dollars'  worth  of  documents  af- 
ter Hersh  suspected  there  were  prob- 
lems.   "He    reassured    me    more    than 
once,"  Cloud  says.  "Never  said  there 
were  any  problems." 

Cloud  also  disputes  Hersh's  general 
version  of  events.  "If  Seymour  Hersh 
wants  to  go  on  national  TV  and  take  a 
lie-detector  test  with  me,  let's  get  it  on,'i 
he  says.  "I  don't  understand  how  a  maru 
who  has  that  kind  of  track  record  can 
go  out— just  because  I'm  a  little  peon' 
compared  to  him— and  lie  to  people  and 
try  to  run  over  people." 

But  Seymour  Hersh  isn't  worrying, 
Dismissing  his  former  friends'  com* 
plaints  as  those  of  "a  bunch  of  guys 
who  are  going  to  jail,"  he's  spending 
his  days  thinking  of  the  president  he  ac- 
cuses of  causing  so  much  mayhem.  "1 
would  have  been  absolutely  devoted  to  j 
Jack  Kennedy  if  I  had  worked  for 
him."  he  says.  "I  would  have  been 
knocked  out  by  him.  I  would  have 
liked  him  a  lot."  □ 
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The  angel  of  Rio 
and  his 
Tissot  PR  200 
Chrono. 


10:08  am.  Cordovil,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Dr  Luiz  Alberto  Danon,  doctor  with  the  "Anjos  do  Rio" 
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What  you  pay  for. 
What  you  get. 


Plymouth  Neon  Plymouth  Breeze  Plymouth  Voyager 

Vouldn't  it  be  nice  for  a  change  to  get  a  little  more  than  what  you  pay  for?  Okay,  a  lot  more? 
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The  Dream— Picasso's  1932  painting  of  his  pneu- 
matic mistress,  Marie-Therese  Walter,  dozing  in 
a  red  armchair  is  coming  up  for  sale  on  No- 
vember 10,  when  Christie's  auctions  the  collec- 
tion of  masterpieces  that  the  four  children  of 
Victor  and  Sally  Ganz  inherited  on  the  death  of 
their  mother  earlier  this  year.  Christie's  refuses 
to  predict  what  the  enormously  popular  Dream 
is  going  to  fetch;  however,  an  informed  dealer 
tells  me  that  it  is  likely  to  set  a  record  for  a 
middle-period  Picasso— at  least  $30  million.  As 
for  the  entire  collection,  the  figure  of  $125 
million  is  being  mentioned. 

If  The  Dream  has  become  a  20th-century  icon,  our  Mona 
Lisa,  it  is  not  only  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  the  image— 
the  magic  of  the  color,  the  harmony  of  the  forms,  the  ecstat- 
ic languor  oi'  the  pose^but  also  because  Picasso  has  given 
one  of  the  most  hackneyed  subjects  in  Western  art  a  power- 
i.  He  has  made  his  sexual  passion  for  Marie- 
table,  and  he  has  chosen  to  do  so  allusively— in 
tyeam  is  es      mocent  than  it  seems.  Take 

her  look  at  that  serene,  heart-shaped  face  and  you  will  see 


FOR  LOVE 
OF  PICASSO 

The  Dream,  Picasso's 
erotic  1932  portrait  of  h: 
mistress  Marie-Therese 
Walter,  sparked  the  wedd 
of  the  late  Victor  and 
Sally  Ganz,  who  made  it 
the  centerpiece  of  the 
greatest  private  Picasso 
collection  in  America. 
This  month,  the  painting 
could  fetch  a  record 
price  at  Christies 

BY  JOHN  RICHARDSON 
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Marie-Therese  Walter, 

one  of  Picasso's 

mistresses,  photographed 

by  the  artist  at  Dinard 

Beach  in  1929,  and,  top, 

immortalized  in  his 

sensual  masterpiece 

The  Dream,  1932 

(oil  on  canvas;  51%  in. 

by  38%  in.). 


Every  ramily  wants  the 
children  to  do  hetter 
^  than  their  parents."* 
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ner  brother  Matt, 
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497  renowned  wineries 

submitted  over  2000  wines  ror  judging  at  the 

1996  San  Francisco  International  Fair. 

Winning  an  unprecedented  three  double  gold  medals, 

one  winery  was  declared  to  be 

"Winemaker  or  tbe  Year." 
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Gallo  of  Sonoma 
The  New  Generation 


Picasso  presided  over  the  Ganzes' 
long,  happy  marriage  like  a  patron  s<] 


Victor  and  Sally  Ganz,  right,  in  their 

New  York  apartment  in  1968  with  The  Dream, 

the  first  Picasso  they  purchased,  for  $7,000 

in  1941.  Above,  the  last  Picasso  the  Ganzes  bought, 

the  sexually  charged  Woman  in  an  Armchair,  1913 

(oil  on  canvas;  59  in.  by  39%  in.).  Purchased  in 

1967  for  $200,000,  it  is  expected  to  fetch 

as  much  as  $20  million  at  Christie's  auction. 


that  it  is  mined  with  subliminal  devices. 
Picasso  has  also  rung  a  change  on  his 
old  trick  of  combining  profile  and  full- 
face.  He  uses  a  black  shadow  to  cleave  the  face  in  two  like  a 
backside  so  that  the  lower  half,  painted  pale  green,  forms  a 
perfect  profile,  while  the  upper  half,  painted  pale  pink,  makes 
a  pictorial  pun  on  a  penis.  Sex  is  literally  on  the  dreamer's 
mind.  Look  at  how  Picasso  uses  a  string  of  beads  to  delin- 

the  neck  and  breastlike  shoulders,  and  at  how  he  gets 
the  forms  to  rhyme  lasciviously  with  one  another.  Marie - 
Therese's  beautiful  lilac-colored  arms  are  as  tumescent  as 
erectile  tissue.  In  case  we  arc  in  any  doubt  as  to  the  area  of 

Ireams,  Picasso  comes  up  with  another  of  his  pictorial 
nuns:  he  lias  linked  her  fingers  together  to  form  a  small,  un- 
mistakably pubic  triangle.  Hence  The  Dream's  powerful  ap- 
peaJ.  No  wonder  manufacturers  use  this  loaded  image  to  pro- 


mote everything  from  sleeping  pills  to  bath  salts,  d< 
spite  the  copyright  owners'  efforts  to  stop  them. 

The  acquisition  of  Tlie  Dream  helped  bring  about  th 
Ganzes"  marriage.  Victor,  who  would  head  his  family' 
thriving  costume-jewelry  business,  had  been  courtin 
Sally  Wile,  a  peppy  young  buyer  at  Macy's,  for  seve 
years,  but  had  never  gotten  around  to  proposing.  Ther 
in  the  summer  of  1941.  The  Dream  worked  its  magic 
Victor  and  Sally  had  spotted  the  painting  in  a  show  a 
Paul  Rosenberg's  gallery,  but  it  was  not  for  sale.  Th 
owner  was  Meric  Callery,  a  sculptor  who  had  acquire' 
a  number  of  major  Picassos  in  the  course  of  her  mi 
riage  to  an  Italian  industrialist  and  art  patron  name< 
Carlo  Frua  di  Angeli.  When  France  fell  to  the  Ger 
mans,  Callery  abandoned  her  husband  in  Pans,  rolll 
up  some  of  her  best  paintings,  including  The  Dream 
and  returned  to  New  York.  Victor  tracked  her  dowr: 
She  turned  out  to  need  money  for  taxes  and  sold  hiir 
The  Dream  for  what  seemed  at  the  time  an  astronoirr 
ical  sum:  $7,000.  A  few  months  later,  Victor  final 
made  Sally  his  bride. 

Picasso  presided  over  the  Ganzes'  long,  happy  mam 
riage  like  a  patron  saint.  For  the  next  25  years,  lb 
couple  devoted  themselves  to  forming  the  greatest  prir 
vate  collection  of  his  work  in! 
America:  24  paintings,  nui 
merous  drawings  and  sculpi 
tures,  and  several  hundrec 
prints.  What  is  more,  thev 
managed  this  on  a  relatively 
modest  budget.  "There  goec 
my  winter  coat,"  Sally  said  t(! 
me  ruefully  after  they  hao 
made  one  particularly  unatt 
fordable  acquisition.  "I'll  jusi- 
have  to  tighten  the  belt  oi« 
the  old  one." 

Although  Picasso  met  thin 
Ganzes  only  twice,  he  had  thih 
greatest  admiration  for  them 
He  was  especially  impressed* 
by  their  preference  for  diffi 
cult  paintings  over  easy  ones. 
"Aren't  they  running  out  Or 
wall  space?"  he  once  asked 
me.  I  never  dared  tell  Picasso  that  the  Ganzes  had  stopped  col-> 
lecting  him  because  they  could  no  longer  afford  his  ever  rising 
prices.  In  the  early  1960s  they  began  collecting  the  less  costljil 
but  no  less  challenging  work  of  contemporary  American  mas-' 
ters,  above  all  Robert  Rauschenberg  and  Jasper  Johns. 

The  last  Picasso  the  Ganzes  bought,  the  equally  celebrated 
Woman  in  an  Armchair  of  1913  -for  $200,000  in  1967  has 
much  in  common  with  The  Dream.  It  is  one  of  the  most  radi- 
cal images  of  a  woman  in  Western  art.  Guillaume  Apollinaire 
had  been  fascinated  by  it.  He  told  Picasso  that  he  had  "always 
wanted  to  pull  up  her  chemise."  Picasso  replied:  "You  can 
really  see  that  she's  all  woman.  She's  even  got  what  she  con- 
ceals"—a  reference  to  the  vaginal  nature  of  the  image.  D 
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At  the  heart  of  a  great  fragrance 

is  a  scent  that  becomes  yours  alone. 
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STILL  CAPTAIN  FANTASTIC 


Elton  John  s  worldwide  hit  "Candle  in  the  Wind"  pays  tribute  to  his  friend 

Princess  Diana,  whose  struggles  and  triumphs  helped  him  survive  his  own.: 

At  50,  after  a  summer  of  loss, 

pop  s  most  prolific  balladeer 

is  clean,  sober,  topping  the 

charts,  and  finally  learning 

how  to  live  offstage 

BY  LESLIE  BENNETTS 
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ELTON  IN  THE  WIND 

Still  standin',  Elton  greets  the 

sun  in  Nice,  where  the  view 

from  his  home  reveals  Corsica 

and  the  Maritime  Alps.  The 

singer  wears  blue  sandals  and 

raiment — a  Gianni  Versace 

robe — reminiscent  of  his  late 

buddy  and  other  sunny  days. 
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iscreetly  monitored  by  sur- 
veillance cameras,  the  gold- 
encrusted  gates  lead  to  a 
stately  allee  of  chestnut  trees 
that  winds  past  an  18th- 
century  orangery  with  gold- 
leafed  ceilings,  around  a 
pond  festooned  with  fuchsia 
water  lilies  that  shelters  an 


island  bird  sanctuary,  and  up  to  Wood- 
side  itself,  a  turreted  brick  mansion 
flanked  by  what  used  to  be  stables.  Since 
the  current  master  of  the  house  goes  in 
for  Bentleys,  Ferraris,  and  Jaguars  rather 
than  Thoroughbreds,  these  have  been 
turned  into  a  36 -car  garage. 

For  his  50th  birthday,  last  spring,  El- 
ton John  was  presented  with  a  leather 


volume  that  details,  in  exquisite  calligra- 
phy, the  history  of  the  land  he  has  lived 
on  for  the  last  22  years.  Its  recorded 
owners  begin  with  William  the  Con- 
queror's physician,  the  Bishop  of  Lisieux, 
who  attended  the  King  on  his  deathbed 
nearly  a  thousand  years  ago. 

Taking  me  for  a  quick  tour  of  the 
gardens  before  lunch,  Elton  pauses  on 
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a  hillside  overlooking  Windsor  Castle 
which  shimmers  softly  in  the  afternoon 
sun.   "The  King  would  light  beacons 
when  he  was  sick,  and  his  physician 
would  ride  over,"  Elton  says. 

The  story  of  Woodside,  which  has 
burned  and  been  rebuilt  at  least  twice 
over  the  centuries,  has  always  been  in- 
tertwined with  that  of  the  crown;  in 
1537,  Henry  VIII  bought  the  property  to 
use  as  a  hunting  lodge.  In  recent  years, 
the  Princess  of  Wales— a  good  friend  of 
Elton's  for  nearly  20  years— was  a  fre- 
quent visitor. 

Many  grand  estates  are  now  owned 
by  rock  stars,  but  Elton  John  seems  an 
improbable  country  squire.  He  is  sur- 
rounded by  leaping  Border  terriers— but 
he's  wearing  an  Alabama  football  sweat- 
shirt, striped  shorts  that  expose  his 
fleshy  legs,  and  running  shoes.  Then 
there's  the  hair.  After  decades  of  agoniz- 
ing about  his  balding  head,  Elton  has  fi- 
nally settled  on  a  luxuriant  auburn 
weave  styled  in  a  Buster  Brown  bowl 
cut  that  gives  him  the  look  of  a  de- 
bauched choirboy.  After  all  the  years  of 
alcoholism  and  drug  abuse  his  pink  | 
dumpling  of  a  face  is  surprisingly  un- 
lined,  but  behind  the  blue-tinted  shades 
his  eyes  are  sharp  and  knowing. 

We  drink  water  in  crystal  goblets  and 
pick  at  vegetable  souffle  and  fruit. 
The  only  hint  of  bacchanalian  ex-i 
cess  is  provided  by  the  naked  men  ini 
various  poses  of  bondage  that  adorn  the 
impeccably  polished   silver  candelabra. 
In  the  old  days  Elton  might  not  have  > 
emerged  from  his  room  for  lunch  or  any- 
thing else.  He  used  to  hide  out  for  weeks: 
at  a  time,  swilling  scotch  and  snorting  | 
coke,  his  paranoia  so  overwhelming  he> 
was  afraid  to  face  anyone.  "He  would  be  > 
in  bed  all  day,"  says  his  mother,  Sheila  i 
Farebrother,  who  spent  years  wondering, 
whether  her  son  would  kill  himself. 

But  that  was  before  rehab,  before  the> 
hundreds  of  A. A.  meetings  and  therapy 
sessions  that  got  him  clean  and  sober,  i 
not  to  mention  the  sensible  relationship 
that  replaced  all  the  boy  toys.  Elton's 
rehabilitation  has  been  so  complete  that.i 
he  was  the  only  pop  artist  asked  to  per- 
form at  Princess  Diana's  funeral.  His ' 
heartbreaking  appearance  at  Westmin-« 
ster  Abbey  and  the  haunting  tribute  to 
Diana  suddenly  made  him  the  world's 
most  visible  artist. 

It  has  been  27  years  since  he  became 
a  star;  his  music  dominated  much  of  the 
1970s,  with  a  succession  of  hits  so  re- 
lentless that— as  Bernie  Taupin,  his  lyri- 
cist for  30  years,  put  it— "you  couldn't 
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fart  without  hearing  Elton  John."  But 
most  stars  of  that  generation  have  fallen 
by  the  wayside:  some  are  dead;  few  con- 
tinue to  climb  the  charts.  And  yet,  at  the 
age  of  50,  Elton  is  back  in  the  limelight. 
His  new  CD,  Die  Big  Picture,  features  a 
cover  portrait  by  his  friend  Julian 
Schnabel,  and  recently  he  sang  with  no 
less  than  Luciano  Pavarotti  in  a  duet  en- 
titled "'Live  Like  Horses."  This  fall,  El- 
ton is  hitting  the  road  for  a  series  of 
American  concerts,  followed  by  a  major 
international  tour  with  Billy  Joel  that  be- 
gins in  January. 

Then  there's  The  Lion  King,  which  is 
arriving  on  Broadway  as  a  lavish  musi- 
cal after  a  Minneapolis  tryout  that  won 
ecstatic  reviews.  Elton  and  Tim  Rice 
have  written  three  new  songs  to  com- 
plement their  spectacularly  successful 
movie  score,  which  has  sold  more  than 
10  million  copies  to  date.  Its  best-known 
song,  a  ballad  entitled  "Can  You  Feel 
the  Love  Tonight,*  won  them  a  Gram- 
my, an  Oscar,  and  a  Golden  Globe 
award.  As  a  follow-up  to  The  Lion 
King,  Elton  and  Rice  have  already  writ- 
ten 24  songs  for  a  musical  based  on 
Ai'da,  which  is  expected  to  come  to 
Broadway  in  the  fall  of  1998. 

Elton  does  like  to  keep  busy.  "Some 
people  take  three  or  four  years  in  be- 
tween each  album,  and  I  think.  What 
are  you  doing?"  he  says  briskly,  set- 
tling into  an  overstuffed  sofa.  We  are 
surrounded  by  extravagant  arrangements 
of  sweet  peas,  sunflowers,  lilies,  roses; 
between  the  flowers,  scented  candles, 
and  potpourri,  the  air  seems  downright 
intoxicating. 

But  Elton's  mind  is  on  work.  '"Some 
people  do  have  writing  blocks,  I  know- 
but  some  people  are  bloody  lazy,"  he 
grumbles. 

I  raise  my  eyebrows  and  he  grins 
sheepishly,  peering  out  from  under  his 
preposterously  lush  bangs.  "Some  peo- 
ple aren't  as  driven  as  I  am,"  he  admits. 
"Sitting  around  doing  nothing  doesn't 
appeal  to  me.  The  thing  that  saved  my 
life  was  that  I  worked.  No  matter  what 
shape  I  was  in,  I  still  managed  to  per- 
form and  make  records.  I  love  to  tour. 
The  greatest  thing  in  the  world  is  to  get 
onstage.  Some  nights  you  feel  wonderful 
and  it  just  doesn't  happen.  Other  nights 
you've  got  a  headache,  but  it  just  goes. 
It  has  always  been  an  escape  for  me  to 
be  performing.  I  think  most  performers 
are  seeking  attention,  seeking  approval. 
The  tragedy  is  when  you  don't  know 
to  be  offstage."' 

for  most  of  Ins  life,  Elton  didn't. 


Although  everyone  around  him  knew  he 
was  in  trouble— his  mother  moved  to 
Minorca  to  avoid  watching  him  self- 
destruct— he  remained  in  deep  denial 
about  his  addictions.  "I  thought  I  could 
handle  it,"  he  says  wryly.  "I  was  intelli- 
gent and  rich  and  famous  enough  to 
sort  out  my  problems  on  my  own,  with- 
out some  fuck  telling  me  what  to  do.  'I 
need  help'— three  words  can  solve  your 
problem,  but  my  pride  would  not  let  me. 
Pride  and  ignorance." 

By  the  time  he  went  into  rehab  in 
1990,  he  was  a  mess— bloated,  unkempt. 


"I  looked  like  Jabba  the  Hutt,"  Elton  says 
of  his  cocaine  days.  "When  you  do  drugs 
your  life  is  a  web  of  lies  and  deceit." 


and  totally  out  of  control.  "I  looked  like 
Jabba  the  Hutt,"  he  says.  "I  had  lost  my 
sense  of  values  completely.  When  you 
do  drugs  you  get  lazy  and  become  a 
slovenly  person.  And  you  feel  terrible 
shame.  You  know  you're  being  a  pig; 
your  whole  life  is  a  web  of  lies  and  de- 
ceit. You're  always  covering  your  tracks. 
You  think  people  don't  know  you're  try- 
ing to  hide  what  you're  doing,  but  of 
course  they  know.  I  was  going  downhill 
at  an  alarming  rate.  I  couldn't  afford  to 
go  on  like  that  much  longer,  but  I  don't 
know  if  I  would  have  had  the  honesty  or 
humility  to  do  something  about  it  on  my 
own.  Most  people  need  a  little  kick." 

Elton  got  his  from  his  boyfriend  at 
the  time,  an  Atlanta  real-estate  broker 
named  Hugh  Williams  who  had  gone 
into  treatment  himself.  "I  was  furious," 
Elton  says.  "I  hated  it.  I  didn't  think  he 
had  a  problem,  and  I  didn't  think  I  was 
a  drug  addict;  I  thought  drug  addicts 
were  people  who  stuck  needles  in  their 
arms.  But  I  was  shamed  into  it.  Hugh's 
level  of  honesty  was  so  much  higher 
than  mine.  When  I  went  into  treatment 
they  said,  'How  do  you  feel?'  I  said,  'I 
don't  know.'  I  didn't  have  feelings.  I  was 
like  an  iceberg.  All  I  felt  was  fear." 

Sobriety  has  brought  a  blessed  relief. 
"I'm  not  afraid  of  anybody  now,"  Elton 
says  proudly.  "I  don't  have  any  secrets, 
any  baggage,  any  shame." 

He  has  always  been  famed  for  his 
tantrums— "Reggie's  little  moments," 
as  his  fellow  musicians  used  to  call 
them— but  even  these  have  diminished. 
"Now  there  are  no  more  mood  swings," 


says  Bob  Halley,  Elton's  personal  assis- 
tant for  the  last  23  years.  "I  don't  have 
to  duck  anymore." 

Other  vestiges  of  the  past  are  harder 
to  eradicate.  "Two  or  three  nights  a  week 
he  has  cocaine  nightmares,"  reports  Da- 
vid Furnish,  Elton's  current  boyfriend. 
"He  wakes  up  in  a  cold  sweat.  It's  like 
the  demons  that  never  go  away." 

Elton  admits  he  is  haunted  by  his  old 
habits.  "If  someone's  doing  coke,  I  can 
taste  it  in  the  back  of  my  throat,  andi 
I'm  out  of  there,"  he  says.  "I  do  miss  a 
glass  of  red  wine;  it's  so  civilized,  and 
it  smells  so  good, 
but  I  just  ruled  it 
out.  I'm  not  com- 
placent about  my 
recovery." 

Distracted,    he 
reaches  over  and 
plumps  an  already 
perfect    sofa    pil- 
low. Elton  is  the 
kind  of  person  who  can't  sit  still,  who 
straightens  picture  frames  and  rearranges 
tchotchkes  while  he's  talking  to  you; 
even  the  fringe  on  the  rugs  must  all  be 
pointing  in  the  same  direction. 

The  whole  house  is  so  pristine  it 
looks  as  if  no  one  at  all  lives  here,  let 
alone  Elton  and  David,  eight  Border  ter- 
riers, two  Irish  wolfhounds,  two  Ger- 
man shepherds,  and  a  mutt.  There  isn't 
one  speck  of  dust  on  the  gleaming* 
Steinway.  In  rehab,  when  Elton  wasi! 
asked  about  Hugh,  his  main  complaint:) 
was  that  his  lover  didn't  put  away  the 
CDs  neatly  enough.  Before  he  got  fa- 
mous, Elton's  favorite  pastimes  included 
vacuuming,  which  he  found  very  sooth-1, 
ing.  "There's  nothing  I  like  better  thanr 
to  give  the  old  sink  a  scrub,"  he  says. 
"I'm  anal-retentive.  I  cannot  go  to  bed 
at  night  if  the  TV  changer  is  by  the  bed 
instead  of  on  the  television." 

Indeed,  he  gives  new  meaning  to  tha 
term  house-proud.  Although  Elton  sold 
off  the  entire  contents  of  Woodside  in 
1989  ("I  was  fed  up  with  Art  Deco  and 
Art  Nouveau"),  it  is  now  crammed  full 
of  English  chintz,  Meissen,  and  Staf- 
fordshire. ("I've  never  seen  so  much  fuck- 
ing porcelain,"  Mick  Jagger  claimed.) 
Elton  is  an  insatiable  shopper— "I  could 
find  a  shop  in  the  Sahara  desert"— but 
makes  no  apologies.  "I  was  always  quite 
attached  to  things,"  he  says.  "Things 
were  my  friends,  as  a  kid.  It's  probably 
another  addiction,  but  as  my  mum 
said,  'It's  better  than  putting  stuff  up 
your  nose.' " 

Unfortunately,   he  does   run   out  of 
room  sooner  or  continued  on  page  i4<< 
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THE  SITE  OF 
MY  FUTURE  LIFE 
Elton's  English  mansion 
features  Border  terriers, 
Ferraris,  and  a  pond 
festooned  with  fuchsia 
water  lilies.  But  his 
Riviera  retreat, 
overlooking  the  Bay  of 
Nice,  is  a  world  of 
modern  art,  including 
(/eft)  a  portrait  of 
Elton  by  Julian  Schnabel 
and  [clockwise  from 
center  /eft)  a  room-size 
closet  with  bust  and 
a  spectrum  of  Versace 
footwear,  a  landscaped 
parterre  with  giant 
reflecting  balls, 
a  pool  fit  for  lion  kings, 
and  extraordinary 
furniture,  such  as  this 
glass  table  topped 
with  white  lilies. 
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CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    138       later.    "My 

houses  are  all  full  up  now,  all  four  of 
them,"  he  says  regretfully.  Besides  Wood- 
side,  he  owns  a  six-bedroom  London 
town  house  decked  out  in  Biedermeier; 
an  18,000-square-foot  apartment  in  At- 
lanta which  contains  his  vast  photogra- 
phy collection  ("Every  time  I  ran  out  of 
walls  to  put  photographs  on,  I  bought 
the  next  apartment,"  explains  Elton,  who 
has  combined  five  separate  apartments 
so  far);  and  his  latest  acquisition,  a  three- 
story  rose-colored  villa  in  the  South  of 
France,  where  the  art  collection  ranges 
from  Schnabel  and  Warhol  to  Basquiat 
and  Eric  Fischl.  The  view  from  the  hill- 
side, which  overlooks  the  Bay  of  Nice,  is 
so  breathtaking  that  on  a  clear  day  you 
can  see  Corsica  to  the  south  and  the 
snow-covered  Maritime  Alps  up  north. 

While  Elton  has  always  been  known 
for  spectacular  displays  of  conspicuous 
consumption,  he  has  developed  less 
selfish  pursuits  as  well.  "When  I  got 
out  of  treatment,  I  felt  like,  Fucking 
hell— you're  really  lucky  to  still  be. 
here.  You've  got  to  do  something  really 
good  with  your  life  now— atone,  make 
amends  with  your  friends,  do  some- 
thing positive,"  he  says. 

One  result  was  the  Elton  John  aids- 
Foundation,  which  has  raised  $13  mil-l 
lion  for  aids  treatment.  All  the  royalties 
from  his  singles  go  to  the  aids  Founda- 
tion, and  he  often  does  benefit  concerts.  ■ 

The  drug-free  Elton  is  less  tolerant 
about  the  self-indulgence  of  his  peers.  > 
"Sometimes  I  watch  these  awards, 
shows,  and  I  think,  My  God,  I'm  in  the 
same  business!"  he  exclaims.  "All  that  in- 
sincerity flying  out  of  every  fucking  pore 
in  their  bodies!"  He  shakes  his  head  in1 
disgust;  his  bangs  sway  merrily.  "When 
you're  on  drugs,  particularly  cocaine,  it's 
nonstop  bullshit.  You  could  fertilize  then 
world  with  the  bullshit  coming  out  ofK 
people's  mouths.  It's  that  rock  'n'  roll 
behavior.  Now  that  I'm  50,  it  seems  so 
stupid  to  behave  like  that." 

Growing  old  is  a  touchy  issue  for 
rock   stars,   and   Elton's   flamboyance 
makes  it  a  particular  challenge;  after 
all,  this  is  a  man  who  used  to  caper  on-!' 
stage  with  an  Eiffel  Tower  on  his  head, 
or  an  outsize  Edwardian  dowager- 
duchess  hat,  trailing  enormous  white 
and  pink  ostrich  boas.  Other  incarna- 
tions have  included  an  Aztec  wingec 
god,   a    French   dauphin,   a   Venetiar  f 
doge.  Rocket  Man,  Napoleon,  and  th^ 
Statue  of  Liberty.  He  dressed  up  in  £  I 
yellow  Tina  Turner  wig  with  a  silvei 
lame  tea  gown,  topped  by  gigantic  sil 
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ver  angel  wings.  He  wore  a  spangled 
Ali  Baba  turban  with  bloomers,  a 
Mozart  suit  with  a  white  wig  and  a 
beauty  spot,  a  Mephistopheles  costume 
with  a  four-foot-high  crimson  ruff,  and 
a  Mohican  wig  in  fluorescent  pink, 
adorned  with  a  black  velvet  bow.  And 
then  there  were  the  glasses— spectacles 
encircled  with  white  mink  or  palm 
trees  or  feathers  or  flashing  lightbulbs 
that  spelled  out  elton. 

While  Elton  certainly  hasn't  lost  his 
taste  for  the  odd  sequin,  he  has  toned 
things  down;  in  recent  years  he  has 
generally  performed  in  Versace  suits  in 
colors  such  as  chartreuse,  yellow,  and 
red.  "I  don't  mind  getting  older,"  he 
says  mildly.  "You  change;  your  tastes 
change;  you  see  things  differently. 
There's  a  mellowing.  I  don't  jump 
around  onstage  like  I  used  to— not  like 
a  flying  acrobat.  The  hardest  part 
about  rock  'n'  roll  is  that  the  older  you 
get  the  more  ridiculous  you  look.  I'm 
so  glad  I'm  sitting  on  my  piano  stool 
now.  I  don't  get  up  and  wiggle  my 
buns.  I  consider  myself  a  guy  who 
sings  and  plays  the  piano." 

Not  that  Elton  has  gone  conserva- 
tive; when  Ingrid  Sischy,  the  editor  of 
Interview  magazine  and  a  close  friend, 


visited  in  Nice  last  summer,  he  ap- 
peared for  dinner  in  a  bright-orange 
suit  with  a  bubble-gum-pink  shirt  and 
lavender  shades. 

Elton  celebrated  his  50th  birthday 
with  a  lavish  bash  at  Hammersmith 
Palais  for  600  of  his  nearest  and  dearest, 
who  ranged  from  Jeffrey  Katzenberg 
and  the  members  of  Pink  Floyd  to 
Charlie  Watts,  Billy  Joel,  and  Andrew 
Lloyd  Webber.  The  highlight  of  the 
evening  was  Elton's  appearance  in  full 
Sun  King  regalia,  a  nine-foot-high  ex- 
travaganza topped  with  a  silver  wig 
bearing  a  pirate  ship  puffing  smoke 
from  tiny  cannons,  not  to  mention  a  20- 
foot  train  adorned  with  white  ostrich 
feathers  and  carried  by  two  scantily  clad 
male  slaves.  When  I  ask  Elton  exactly 
which  monarch  he  was,  he  says  gaily, 
"Which  Louis  are  we?  Louis  the  20th. 
Or  'Louie,  Louie.'" 

Which  pretty  much  sums  up  the  para- 
meters of  Elton's  world. 

From  the  living  room,  it  looks  like  just 
another  panel  in  the  wall.  Give  it  a 
little  push,  however,  and  it  springs 
open  to  reveal  a  door  that  leads  to  a 
corridor  lined  floor  to  ceiling  with  plat- 
inum and  gold  records  from  all  over 


the  world.  "These  actually  mean  some- 
thing," Elton  says  softly  as  we  stroll 
down  the  glittering  hall.  "Awards  I 
could  care  less  about,  but  these  mean 
people  actually  bought  the  record." 

They  began  to  buy  in  1970,  when  El- 
ton hit  the  charts  with  "Your  Song," 
and  was  catapulted  to  fame  by  a  legen- 
dary performance  at  the  Troubadour. 
The  Los  Angeles  Times  review  began; 
"Rejoice.  Rock  music  .  .  .  has  a  new 
star.  He's  Elton  John  .  .  .  whose  debut 
.  .  .  was,  in  almost  every  way,  magnifi- 
cent. His  music  is  so  staggeringly  origi- 
nal ..  .  [his]  songs  so  varied  in  texture 
that  his  work  defies  classification.  .  .  . 
He's  going  to  be  one  of  rock's  biggest 
and  most  important  stars." 

His  success  was  dazzling.  Even  now, 
the  70s  chart  statistics  remain  awesome: 
14  Top  10  albums,  including  7  that 
reached  No.  1,  plus  26  Top  10  singles. 
The  songs  remain  rock  classics,  from 
"Rocket  Man"  (currently  being  heard  in 
an  AT&T  commercial),  "Honky  Cat," 
and  "Crocodile  Rock"  to  "Daniel," 
"Goodbye  Yellow  Brick  Road,"  "Don't 
Let  the  Sun  Go  Down  on  Me,"  and  I 
"The  Bitch  Is  Back."  The  biggest  pop 
star  in  the  world  throughout  the  70s,  El- 
ton has   18  platinum  albums  (sales  off: 
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nore  than  a  million  copies  each)  to  his 
lame.  Some  industry  calculations  esti- 
nated  that  his  music  once  accounted  for 
is  much  as  3  percent  of  annual  record, 
ape,  and  CD  sales  worldwide.  By  now 
ilton  has  sold  more  than  200  million 
ecords  ("Maybe  it's  more  than  that," 
le  says  hopefully). 

I  fter  all  these  years,  he  is  as  fanatical 
[1  as  ever  about  what's  going  on  in  the 
I  music  world— and  about  his  own 
tatus.  "I  get  Billboard  every  week;  I  lis- 
en  to  everything  that  comes  out,"  he 
;ays.  "I'm  like  a  kid  in  a  candy  store, 
ilways  seeking  out  new  bands  and  look- 
ng  for  new  CDs.  I'm  not  threatened;  I 
;et  inspired  by  good  stuff.  I  am  com- 
)etitive.  I  think  it's  great  to  still  be  on 
he  charts  after  27  years,  with  all  these 
lew  acts.  I  like  to  survive.  I've  had  a 
top  40  single  in  Billboard  every  year 
or  the  last  27  years."  He  smiles  slyly. 
'I  beat  Elvis's  record.  He  had  22  or  23 
^ears." 

"Elton  John  is  the  longest-lasting  solo 
ock  star  there  is,"  observes  Stephen 
iolden,  a  veteran  music  critic  for  Tlie 
Sew  York  Times.  "He  makes  more  rec- 
>rds  than  anybody  else,  and  he's  outlast- 
:d  his  peers.  He's  the  great  survivor;  he's 


proved  that  sheer  talent  will  win  out." 
According  to  his  longtime  manager, 
John  Reid,  Elton  is  probah'y  worth 
$250  million  ("They  say  McCartney's 
the  richest  rock  star,  but  I'm  the  sec- 
ond," Elton  claims),  but  he  pays  little 
attention  to  his  financial  affairs.  "He 
has  no  interest  in  money  for  its  own 
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'1  am  competitive/7  Elton  admits. 
"It's  great  to  still  be  on  the  charts.  I've 
had  a  Top  40  single  in  Billboard  wry  year 
for  the  last  27. 1  beat  Elvis's  record." 


sake,"  says  Reid.  "The  world  is  a  giant 
toy  store.  I'm  forever  hounding  him  to 
save  money.  He'll  say,  'What  for?'" 

Elton  has  other  ways  of  keeping 
score.  "I  want  another  hit  record,"  he 
says,  his  eyes  narrowing  with  determina- 
tion. "I  haven't  had  a  Top  10  album  in  a 
long  time.  I'd  like  to  get  a  Tony  Award. 
I'd  like  to  write  a  screen  musical.  I'd 
like  to  get  another  Oscar.  I  want  to  cre- 
ate." He  grins.  "I  love  this  business." 


he  meticulously  alphabetized  shelves 
of  Elton  John's  CD  library  are  packed 
with  every  kind  of  music:  Beethoven, 
Coltrane,  Sinatra,  the  Velvet  Under- 
ground, Marvin  Gaye,  Nat  King  Cole, 
Pearl  Jam,  Edith  Piaf,  Dusty  Springfield. 
Music  has  always  been  Elton's  solace 
and  his  passion,  and  it  has  always  come 
to  him  with  spectac- 
ular ease.  He  rarely 
spends   more   than 
an  hour  writing  a 
song,  and  he  never 
even   thinks   about 
what  he's  going  to 
write  until  he  goes 
into  the  studio  to 
record.  His  collab- 
oration   with    Tim 
Rice  has  followed 
the  same  pattern  that  Elton  has  always 
maintained  with  Bernie  Taupin:  they  work 
separately— often  on  different  continents. 
"I  say,  Tim,  I've  booked  a  studio  for 
this  date,' "  Elton  explains.  "The  lyrics  al- 
ways come  through  the  night  before,  by 
fax;  they  never  get  there  till  the  11th 
hour.  I  have  nothing  before  I  go  into  the 
studio.  I  kind  of  like  the  danger  of  that. 
It's  always  seemed  to  work  for  me." 
Even  as  a  toddler,  Elton  was  a  prod- 
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igy.  Long  before  his  pudgy  little  legs 
could  reach  the  pedals  on  a  piano,  he 
could  listen  to  a  record,  whether 
it  was  Haydn  or  Little  Richard,  and 
play  it  by  ear.  "He  had  the  chords  and 
everything,  without  being  taught,"  says 
his  mother.  "He  just  had  the  gift." 

The  gift  carried  him  through  a  child- 
hood which  Elton  sees  as  having  scarred 
him  for  life.  Born  Reginald  Dwight, 
the  middle-class  son  of  a  doting  mother 
and  a  remote,  often  absent  father  (a 
milkman  turned  Royal  Air  Force  offi- 
cer), little  Reg  spent  his  early  years 
yearning  in  vain  for  his  father's  ap- 
proval.  "My  mother  loved  me  tremen- 
dously, but  a  boy  always  wants  the  at- 
tention of  his  father,"  Elton  says  bleak- 
ly. But  his  father's  attention  usually 
took  the  form  of  criticism.  "All  my  in- 
securities come  from  that,"  he  says. 
"When  my  father  came  home,  there 
would  always  be  a  row.  I  would  shut 
myself  in  my  room." 

"His  father  was  a  very  jealous  man, 
very  possessive  of  me,  and  I  think  El- 
ton got  in  the  way,"  muses  his  mom, 
Sheila,  who  divorced  her  husband  when 
Elton  was  15  and  remarried.  "I  think' 
he  really  wanted  him  to  be  a  daughter. 
I  don't  think  he  liked  Elton.  He  was  a 
nervous  child,  frightened  of  his  father, 
who  used  to  pick  on  him,  and  that 
would  make  him  worse;  he  would  do 
everything  wrong.  I  would  stick  up  for 
Elton,  and  then  we  used  to  end  up  hav- 
ing big  fights." 

Elton  was  terrified  by  their  argu- 
ments. "Fear  is  awful,"  he  says  grimly. 
"I've  lived  my  life  in  fear  of  confronta- 
tion, fear  of  not  being  liked.  I  wasi 
afraid  of  my  own  shadow.  But  I  always 
knew  what  I  wanted  to  do.  Music 
saved  my  life." 

Elton's  father  died  five  years  ago. 
"I  didn't  go  to  the  funeral.  I  didn't  want 
to  be  a  hypocrite,"  Elton  says,  staring 
fixedly  at  the  floor.  "I  made  my  peace 
with  him  when  I  was  in  treatment, 
but  it's  molded  me  for  the  rest  of  myi 
life.  You  never  lose  it.  Any  movie  that 
has  a  father-son  thing,  I'm  off.  I  just 
break  down  and  sob  and  sob."  He 
sighs.  "We  just  never  bonded  as  father 
and  son.  We  didn't  know  how  to  love 
each  other." 

But  the  women  in  Elton's  family 
more  than  made  up  for  that.  He  was 
raised  by  his  mother,  grandmother,  and 
aunt,  all  of  whom  doted  on  him  and 
supported  his  talent.  In  fairness,  his  fa- 
ther was  far  from  a  monster;  Elton's 
bitterest  complaints  revolve  around 
crimes  that  others  might  consider  triv- 
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ial.  (His  father  criticized  the  way  Reg 
crunched  celery;  he  wouldn't  let  him 
wear  Hush  Puppies.) 

flton  spent  the  next  few  decades  paying 
his  father  back.  First  he  changed  his 
name.  "How  can  you  name  a  baby 
Reginald?"  he  demands  with  mock  indig- 
nation. Borrowing  the  name  Elton  from 
a  fellow  musician,  he  announced  that  he 
was  now  Elton  Hercules  John— and 
buried  timid  little  Reggie  Dwight  forever. 
Eric  Clapton  is  the  only  one  who  still 
calls  him  Reg.  "I  can't  bear  it,"  says  El- 
ton, whose  traveling  aliases  include  Sir 
Tarquin  Budgerigar,  Bobo  Latrine  Jr.,  Sir 
Horace  Pussy,  and  Binky  Poodle-Clip 
("Good  morning,  Mr.  Poodle-Clip.  Can  I 
help  you?"  Elton  mimics). 

Names  are  easy  to  change,  but  his 
physical  problems  proved  more  intrac- 
table. At  the  outset  of  his  career,  already 
starting  to  lose  his  hair  and  perpetually 
unable  to  control  his  weight,  Elton  real- 
ized he  was  never  going  to  be  a  sexual 
icon.  Typically  overcompensating,  he 
became  the  most  flamboyant  entertain- 
er since  Liberace:  If  you  won't  let  me 
wear  Hush  Puppies,  I'll  dress  up  as 
Marie  Antoinette. 

"He's  still  doing  it."  Bernie  Taupin 
sighs.  "It's  that  little-boy  part  of  him  that 
says,  'Nah,  nah!  You  can't  tell  me  what 
to  do!"  Sometimes  he  took  it  too  far;  see- 
ing Elton  sing  'Your  Song'  dressed  as 
Donald  Duck  takes  away  from  what  the 
song  is  about.  But  it's  that  rebellious 
thing  he  didn't  get  to  do  when  he  was  a 
kid.  It  was  always  a  slap  in  the  face  to 
his  father." 

It  was  also  a  way  of  poking  fun  at 
himself  before  anyone  else  got  the  chance, 
a  strategy  prompted  by  the  insecurity  he 
still  feels  about  his  appearance.  "That 
hasn't  improved,"  he  says  regretfully, 
looking  a  trifle  shamefaced.  "I  have  a 
bad  self-image.  I  hate  seeing  myself  in 
pictures.  I'm  always  going  to  have  weight 
problems.  If  I  had  my  own  planet,  there 
would  be  no  calories  on  it.  The  way  we 
look  shouldn't  matter,  but  we're  ob- 
sessed with  it." 

Deeper  insecurities  revolve  around  his 
ability  to  be  loved  by  another  man. 
(There  have  been  women  too,  in- 
cluding a  pickled-onion  heiress.  Their 
engagement  so  panicked  Elton  that  he 
stuck  his  head  in  the  oven  shortly  before 
the  wedding.  Bernie  Taupin  came  to  the 
rescue  before  rigor  mortis  set  in.  and 
they  got  a  song  out  of  it:  "Someone 
Saved  My  Life  Tonight.") 

Although  Elton  is  a  romantic  at  heart 


("I  was  always  chasing  relationships: 
I  used  to  call  myself  Sharon  Picket- 
Fence,"  he  says),  for  a  long  time  he 
dealt  with  the  need  for  intimacy  by  re- 
sorting to  male  bimbos,  which  eventual- 
ly led  to  a  brouhaha  which  Fleet  Street 
papers  quaintly  described  as  a  rent-boy 
scandal.  Elton  had  long  been  the  target 
of  unseemly  attacks  in  the  British  press: 
after  his  hasty  and  ill-fated  marriage  tc 
German  sound  engineer  Renate  Blaue^ 
back  in  the  mid-1980s  (heralded  by  Tht 
Sun's  headline  good  on  yer,  poofter!) 
his  jilted  boyfriend  wrote  a  petulam 
tell-all  called  Elton,  My  Elton,  complain 
ing  that  Elton  announced  his  marriage 
to  Blauel  only  days  after  getting  hi; 
boyfriend  to  fix  him  up  with  a  blonci 
Australian  hustler. 

Elton  put  up  with  the  jeering  for  many 
years,  but  when  Tlie  Sun  mounted  an  all. 
out  assault  accusing  him  of  drug  orgies 
with  under-age  boys,  he  finally  lost  pa. 
tience.  As  the  press  bombarded  him  with 
headlines  like  elton  in  vice  boys  scan? 

DAL,  ELTON'S  LUST  FOR  BONDAGE,  ELTON': 
KINKY     KICKS,     and     ELTON'S     FIVE-DA^ 

orgy,  he  launched  his  counterattack. 

"They  can  say  I'm  a  fat  old  sod,  they 
can  say  I'm  an  untalented  bastard,  the;: 
can  call  me  a  poof,  but  they  mustn't  teb 
lies,  because  I'm  going  to  fight,"  ho 
vowed,  filing  a  libel  suit.  He  ultimately 
won  a  million  pounds  and  a  front-pagt; 
apology  (sorry  elton)  from  The  Sun. 

After  that  came  the  relationships  witli 
Hugh  Williams  and  with  John  Scott,  am 
other  Atlantan,  who  now  runs  the  Eltoii 
John  aids  Foundation.  In  the  last  fout 
years,  however,  Elton's  life  has  beet 
transformed.  "I  feel  extremely  loved,! 
he  says  shyly.  Enter  Mr.  Right. 

Besplendent  in  a  lime-green  linen  shir 
jodhpurs,  and  riding  boots,  Davi 
Furnish  strides  into  the  room,  a  (9 
mond  stud  twinkling  in  his  right  ea 
and  an  ingratiating  smile  on  his  pex 
fectly  chiseled  face.  He  has  been  ou 
riding  Dynasty,  a  Thoroughbred  man 
once  used  as  a  driving  horse  for  th 
Queen's  carriage. 

He  and  Elton  have  been  together  fo 
four  years.  "We  give  each  other  annivei 
sary  cards  every  Saturday,  because  w 
met  on  a  Saturday,"  confides  Elton,  wh 
wears  a  slim  gold  wedding  band  on  hi 
ring  finger.  "If  I'm  away,  I  FedEx  it  t 
him.  It's  like  an  affirmation  of  how  w 
feel  about  each  other." 

Furnish,  a  30 -year-old  account  direi 
tor  at  Ogilvy  &  Mather  when  they  me* 
left  his  advertising  career  to  make 
documentary  about  Elton  called  Tantrun 
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A  WORTHLESS  VENETIAN 
Elton  with  boyfriend  David  Furnish, 
who  runs  John's  film  company. 
The  painting  (of  an  18th-century 
Venetian  nobleman)  holds  mainly 
camp  value,  unlike  the 
singer's  canvases  by  Schnabel, 
Warhol,  and  Basquiat. 
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used  him"  Elton's  mother 
says  of  his  more  transient 
boyfriends.  "David  is  the  first  who's 
ever  given  back.  Isn't  it  lovely!" 


&  Tiaras,  which  aired  on  Cinemax  this 
September  and  in  England  last  year.  He 
is  now  running  Elton's  film  company, 
Rocket  Pictures,  which  has  six  movie 
projects  in  development. 

"Eve  always  made  the  mistake  of 
having  people  give  up  their  jobs  and 
come  with  me,"  explains  Elton,  who 
will  leave  David  behind  when  he  tours 
this  time.  "People  lose  their  identities; 
they  feel  worthless.  It's  fine  for  about  a 
week,  but  then  it  dawns  on  them  that 
they  don't  really  have  a  role  to  play, 


and  they  get  angry.  The  difference  with 
David  was  that  he  had  a  very  good  job; 
he  was  independent.  Now  he  has  his 
routine  with  the  film  company.  He  goes 
to  the  office  every  day;  he  gets  paid  a 
wage;  he  has  his  own  self-worth." 

Of  Elton's  earlier,  more  transient 
boyfriends,  Sheila  Farebrother  says,  "The 
others  were  just  there  for  the  taking. 
They  used  him  for  what  they  could  get 
out  of  him,  and  then  he'd  be  heartbro- 
ken." Mrs.  Farebrother,  who  has  re- 
turned to  England  now  that  her  son  is 


compos  mentis,  adds,  "David  is  the  firs  • 
one  who's  ever  given  everything  back' 
And  I  think,  Isn't  it  lovely!  Everybody 
needs  somebody.  Long  may  it  last!" 

Not  that  connubial  bliss  is  ever  easy 
particularly  for  Elton.  "There  an 
times  when  I  feel  a  little  suffocate( 
by  it,"  he  admits.  "There  are  parts  o 
me  that  still  want  to  push  that  affec 
tion  away.  Eve  always  been  used  to  be 
ing  the  caretaker;  everything's  beei 
done   on   my   terms.   Now  everythin; 
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weather  or  not 


lias  to  be  50-50,  and  it's  hard.  I'm 
learning  to  accept  love  from  David,  but 
I  still  want  to  be  calling  the  shots  all 
the  time." 

Elton  hasn't  really  had  an  equal  rela- 
tionship since  he  was  23,  when  he  lost 
his  virginity  to  the  man  who  became  his 
manager,  John  Reid.  ("I  was  a  late 
bloomer,  but  I  made  up  for  lost  time," 
Elton  says  wickedly.)  Before  Reid  came 
along,  he  had  harbored  an  unrequited 
crush  on  Bernie  Taupin,  his  then  room- 
mate. "Bernie  was  sweet,  gentle,  talent- 
ed, drop-dead  gorgeous— and  straight," 
John  Reid  recalls. 

Bernie  and  Elton  lived  together  in 
bunk  beds  at  Elton's  mother's,  subsist- 
ing on  fish  fingers  and  Instant  Whip 
while  trying  to  launch  their  careers.  El- 
ton's declaration  of  passion  failed  to 
derail  their  friendship.  "He  made  his 
affections  known,  and  my  reaction 
was:  You've  got  to  be  kidding!"  recalls 
Taupin.  "When  I  started  laughing,  it 
sort  of  broke  the  ice.  He  realized,  This 
guy  is  just  going  to  be  my  buddy.  He 
got  over  it  very  quickly.  I  became  his 
surrogate  brother." 

Taupin,  who  is  currently  married  to 
his  third  wife,  has  long  since  relocated 
to  the  golden -brown  California  hillsides 
of  Santa  Ynez,  where  his  Roundup  Val- 
ley Ranch  is  surrounded  by  blue  moun- 
tains and  spreads  such  as  Michael  Jack- 
son's infamous  Neverland.  Many  years 
ago  he  and  Elton  made  an  album 
called  Captain  Fantastic  and  the  Brown 
Dirt  Cowboy,  and  Taupin— who  comes 
from  the  fen  country  in  northern 
England— has  completely  transformed 
himself  into  the  Brown  Dirt  Cowboy. 
Lean  and  sinewy,  his  face  and  arms 
tanned  the  color  of  mahogany,  he  raises, 
trains,  and  shows  quarter  horses;  when 
I  arrive  at  the  ranch,  he  is  wearing 
leather  chaps,  spurs,  a  hat  with  the 
Professional  Bull  Riders'  insignia,  and 
a  white  T-shirt  whose  sleeve  is  rolled 
up  to  reveal  a  bat  tattooed  on  his 
shoulder.  "It's  an  old  Hopi  symbol  of 
freedom,"  Taupin  explains. 

Both  men  claim  that  Taupin  has 
never  been  envious  of  Elton's  fame  or 
his  work  with  other  collaborators; 
Taupin  records  his  own  music  with  his 
band,  Farm  Dogs.  But  over  30  years, 
their  bond  has  proved  indestructible. 
"We  are  a  perfect  example  of  oppo- 
sites  attracting,"  says  Taupin.  "We 
came  up  together;  we  lived  in  a  shoe- 
box,  and  that's  when  we  really  got  to 
understand  each  other.  But  since  then 
we  haven't  lived  in  each  other's  back 
pockets.  It's  like  a  marriage  at  a  dis- 


tance. We  know  each  other  very,  very 
well,  and  there's  some  sort  of  telepathic 
communication  that  binds  us  together." 


S 
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ome  of  the  new  songs  refer  oblique- 
ly to  Elton's  recovery;  many  reflect 
the  contentment  that  he  and  Taupin 
feel  now. 

"I  actually  look  forward  to  getting  up 
every  single  day,"  Elton  says  with  a  cer- 
tain wonderment.  "I  felt  in  a  black  hole 
before.  I  was  always  uneasy  with  myself. 
The  worst  thing  for  me  was  to  be  alone; 
I'd  start  thinking  too  much,  projecting 
too  much.  I  never  used  to  talk  about 
things.  I  always  used  to  hold  things  in. 
But  if  you  don't  talk  about  how  you 
feel,  it  just  eats  you  up.  There's  not  a 
problem  I  can't  solve  anymore.  And  I've 
got  a  life  outside  of  music  now." 

That  life  included  a  close  friendship 
with  designer  Gianni  Versace,  and  Elton 


"Diana  was  so  good  to  me,"  Elton  said 
after  being  comforted  by  the  Princess 
of  Wales  at  the  Versace  memorial, 
"and  that  meant  so  much  to  me." 


causes.  The  song  instantly  became 
Britain's  fastest-selling  single  of  all  time, 
hitting  No.  1  on  the  charts  within  a  day 
of  its  release.  "I  will  never  sing  this  song 
again,"  Elton  said  afterward.  "It  is  hers." 


was  devastated  by  his  murder  last  sum- 
mer. "If  there  was  one  friend  Gianni 
would  confide  in,  it  was  Elton,"  says  Do- 
natella Versace,  Gianni's  sister.  "Gianni 
always  thought  if  you  have  a  problem, 
you  call  Elton."  The  television  coverage 
of  Versace's  memorial  Mass  showed  El- 
ton sobbing  uncontrollably  as  Princess 
Diana  tried  to  comfort  him;  the  loss 
evoked  terrible  memories  of  the  murder 
of  another  close  friend,  John  Lennon.  "I 
live  my  life  to  the  fullest,"  Elton  told  me 
a  few  weeks  later,  "because  you  never 
know  what's  going  to  happen." 

Then  came  the  horrific  death  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales.  When  Elton  was  asked 
to  sing  at  the  funeral,  Bernie  Taupin 
rewrote  the  lyrics  to  "Candle  in  the 
Wind"  in  a  couple  of  hours,  and  their 
tribute  to  Diana  became  the  emotional 
centerpiece  of  the  day.  Ashen -faced  and 
red-eyed,  Elton  was  afraid  he  wouldn't 
be  able  to  get  through  the  song  without 
falling  apart,  but  his  performance  was  as 
disciplined  as  it  was  unforgettable.  He 
went  straight  from  Westminster  Abbey 
into  the  studio  to  record  it  as  a  single 
whose  profits  will  go  to  the  Diana, 
Princess  of  Wales  Memorial  Fund,  a 
charity  set  up  to  support  her  favorite 


or  Elton,  Diana's  death  was  made  all 
the  more  poignant  by  the  fact  that  the 
friends  had  had  a  brief  falling-out  last 
February  when  she  withdrew  as  guest  of 
honor  at  a  benefit  for  his  aids  Founda- 
tion. The  party  was  to  celebrate  Versace's 
book,  Rock  and  Royalty,  which  contained 
campy  photographs  of  nearly  nude  men 
juxtaposed  with  pictures  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily. Elton  was  informed  that  Diana  had 
backed  out  in  a  frosty  letter  that  began 
"Dear  Mr.  John,"  and  the  chill  that  re- 
sulted led  him  and  Versace  to  cancel  the 
benefit  entirely.  The  Princess  later  apolo- 
gized to  Elton  for  the  way  things  had 
been  handled,  and  they  were  making 
plans  for  future  appear- 
ances together  when 
she  died.  Indeed,  she 
had  asked  to  sit  next 
to  Elton  at  Versace's 
memorial,  where  ha 
was  profoundly  moved 
by  her  support.  "She 
was  so  good  to  me,  and 
that  meant  so  much  to 
me,"  he  said  later. 
Diana's  death,  so 
soon  after  Versace's,  left  Elton  grief- 
stricken.  Less  than  48  hours  after  her  fu- 
neral in  London,  Elton  flew  to  New  York 
for  Versace's  private  memorial  service  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  He 
sang  "Live  Like  Horses"  from  his  new  al- 
bum because  it  was  one  of  Gianni's  fa- 
vorite songs.  Afterward  he  simply  wept. 
"I  just  want  to  be  alone,"  he  told  friends. 


B 


ut  his  touring  commitments  awaited: 
all  those  tickets  sold,  all  those  com 
cert  halls  waiting  to  be  played. 
Perhaps  it  is  better  that  way;  music  has 
always  provided  what  Elton  needs  most. 
Weeks  earlier  I  had  sat  in  the  London 
studio  where  he  recorded  his  new  album, 
watching  him  listen  to  it  on  earphones- 
completely  engrossed,  eyes  closed  in  what 
looked  like  bliss,  mouthing  the  words 
and  tapping  his  feet  and  playing  fero- 
cious air  guitar.  For  Elton,  music  offers  a 
transcendent  experience  like  no  other. 
"I've  seen  God  a  few  times,"  he  claimed. 
And  when  God  doesn't  appear,  there 
are  other  possibilities.  "Elton's  been 
lucky,"  says  his  mother.  "He's  getting 
older,  but  he's  kept  his  audience.  He'i 
got  that  magic.  Elton  just  has  to  go  am 
entertain,  doesn't  he?"  □ 
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ESTIMABLE:  Dyson,  at 
New  York's  Downtown 
Athletic  Club,  swims  and 
works  obsessively. 
Her  eccentricities  fuel 
wild  rumors;  some 
have  even  speculated 
that  she  is  a  spy. 


WIRED  AT  HEART 


Esther  Dyson's  high-technology  conference,  PC  Forum,  has  drawn 

everyone  from  Bill  Gates  to  Michael  Crichton  and  Michael  Douglas. 

Her  new  book  earned  an  advance  of  more  than  $1  million. 

And  her  opinion  can  make  or  break  new  high-tech  ventures.  Why  is  this  ti 

disheveled  intellectual  the  most  powerful  woman  in  Silicon  Valley? 

BY  LESLIE  BENNETTS 


very  spring  Esther  Dyson's  an- 
I    conference,    PC    Forum, 
.     hundreds  of  cyber-stars 
ti    so  irious  resort  where 

hnology  billion- 
th baby  moguls, 
uttering  of  invest- 


ment bankers,  and  others  hoping  to  cul- 
tivate high-level  associations  at  poolside. 
One  regular  presence  is  Esther's  fa- 
ther, the  eminent  physicist  Freeman  Dy- 
son, who  once  startled  participants  with 
an  odd  question.  "He  was  going  around 
asking  people,  "Who  is  my  daughter?'" 

PHOTOGRAPH     1Y     NIGEL     PARRY 


recalled  Mark  Stahlman,  the  president  o 
New  Media  Associates.  That  might  se< 
a  silly  thing  to  ask  about  an  interna 
tionally  renowned  high-tech  guru— "th< 
most  powerful  woman  in  the  Net-erati,' 
according  to  The  New  York  Times. 
In   December,  the  Silicon  Valle 
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monthly  Upside  ranked  Dyson  No.  12 
in  its  "Elite  100"  list.  "La  Dyson  is  the 
highest-ranking  member  of  the  Upside 
Elite  whose  stature  is  based  entirely  on 
her  ability  to  influence  others  with  her 
ideas  rather  than  control  companies 
or  huge  amounts  of  capital,"  explained 
the  magazine.  Dyson  was  ahead  of 
IBM  chief  Louis  Gerttner  (No.  14), 
Microsoft  co-founder  Paul  Allen  (No. 
21),  and  Time  Warner  chairman  Ger- 
ald Levin  (No.  25)— and  only  one 
notch  below  Rupert  Murdoch  (No. 
11).  The  magazine  added,  "Dyson  has 
defied  the  traditionally  short  pundit's 
life  span  with  more  than  two  decades 
of  savvy  technology  analysis." 

Dyson's  foresight  is  also  the 
reason  600  people  compete 
ferociously  for  the  honor  of 
spending  $3,300  to  attend  PC 
Forum,  which  was  held  in  Tuc- 
son this  year.  "A  friend  called 
up  wanting  me  to  help  some- 
one get  in,  and   I  swaggered 
and   said,   'Sure— I'm   a   good 
friend    of   Esther's,'"    reports 
Michael  Kinsley,  the 
editor  of  Slate,    Mi- 
crosoft's on-line  mag- 
azine. "I  was  shocked 
that  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  use  a  con- 
nection for  the  privi- 
lege of  paying  thou- 
sands  of  dollars   to 
go  to  this  confer- 
ence, but  I  was  even 
more  shocked  when 
— lo    and    behold    I 
couldn't  do  it.  It's  like  Studio  54:  Es- 
ther's  there   with   the   rope,   deciding 
who's  going  to  get  in." 

In  her  rapidly  changing  world,  Dyson 
knows  virtually  everyone  who  matters. 
"I  know  Esther  because  everybody 
knows  Esther,"  says  Steven  Rattner,  the 
deputy  chief  executive  at  Lazard  Freres 
&  Co.  "Esther  is  six  degrees  of  separa- 
tion, except  that  it's  about  one  and  a  half 
degrees.  If  the  Pope  could  be  a  woman, 
she  would  be  it.  She  embodies  the  virtual 
community  everyone's  talking  about." 

Esther  Dyson  began  her  ascent  with 
Release  1.0,  a  newsletter  she  took  over  in 
1982,  renamed  in  1983,  and  wrote  single- 
handedly  for  the  next  four  years.  "It  is 
the  computer  industry's  most  intellectual 
newsletter,"  says  author  John  Brockman 
in  Digerati,  a  book  about  "the  cyber 
elite."  He  adds:  "Esther  and  Jerry 
Michalski  [Dyson's  managing  editor,  who 
now  shares  writing  duties]  are  the  peo- 
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pie  to  read  to  find  how  people  will  use 
new  technology  and  how  companies  can 
make  a  profit  from  it."  Oddly,  Release  1.0 
is  published  in  printed  form  rather  than 
on-line.  "The  kind  of  in-depth  analysis 
it  provides  doesn't  lend  itself  to  the  In- 
ternet," explains  Daphne 
Kis,  the  publisher.  "The 
Internet  is  not  yet  a  place 
where  people  spend  their 
time  on  a  hard  read." 

In  whatever  form, 
however,  Esther's  opin- 
ion matters.  "She  in- 
spires awe  and  fear," 
attests  Mike  Kinsley. 


NET-ERATI:  Bottom, 
Dyson's  U.S.  publisher 
paid  a  cool  million 
for  her  new  book,  Release 
2.0.  Below,  Dyson 
in  1985  with  Microsoft's 
Bill  Gates,  a  former 
regular  at  her  PC  Forum, 
where  cyber-stars  shine. 
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"Esther  is  six  degrees  of 
separation,  except  it's  about 
one  and  a  half  degrees.  She 
embodies  the  virtual  community." 


For  Dyson,  the  perennially  profitable 
Release  1. 0  and  PC  Forum  were  only 
the  beginning;  in  what  might  laughing- 
ly be  called  her  spare  time,  she  has  also 
become  an  expert  on  emerging  tech- 
nology in  Eastern  Europe;  formed  a 
venture-capital  fund  to  invest  in  develop- 
ing markets;  established  a  second  annual 
conference,  the  international  High-Tech 
Forum,  oriented  toward  Europe;  advised 
Vice  President  Gore  as  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  National  Information  Infrastructure 
Advisory  Council;  and  become  chairman 
of  the  Electronic  Frontier  Foundation,  a 
nonprofit  organization  started  by  Mitch 
Kapor,  founder  of  Lotus,  and  former 
Grateful  Dead  lyricist  John  Perry  Barlow 
to  deal  with  civil  liberties  and  ethics  in 
cyberspace.  (Along  with  other  free- 
speech  advocates,  the  E.FF  fought  a  law 
later  rejected  by  the  Supreme  Court 
which  would  have  banned  "indecent 
material"  on  the  Internet.) 


This  fall  Dyson  will  expand  her  in- 
fluence with  Release  2.0:  A  Design  fori 
Living  in  the  Digital  Age,  which  was 
signed  up  by  Broadway  Books  last  year 
for  more  than  a  million  dollars.  Interna- 1 
tional  rights  went  for  what  was  rumored  ] 
to  be  a  similar  figure. 

The  hoopla  begins  when 
Release  2.0  comes  out  this] 
month.  The  unprecedented 
publication  plan  will  in-j 
elude  simultaneous  hard- 
cover editions  in  at  least! 
15  other  countries  and  a] 
new  Web  site  for  readers 
around  the  world  to  dis-j 
cuss  Dyson's  views  on  such  I 
critical   Internet  issues  as! 
intellectual  property,  content  con-j 
trol,  privacy,  anonymity,  and  secu-l 
rity.  Next  spring,  a  revised  tradeM 
paperback  edition  called  /?e/eosell 
2.1  will  incorporate  reader  feed-fl 
back  and  Dyson's  responses.  Byll 
then  the  author,  who  is  doing  anil 
eight-city  book  tour  this  fall,  mayll 
be  a  familiar  presence  even  to  the|J 
cyber-impahed. 

This  book  is  not  a  how-toM 
she  claims.  "It's  a  howH 
to-think-about-it  manu-H 
al.  I'm  not  about  tech-lj 
nology;  I'm  about  the» 
implications  of  technoloil 
gy.  The  Internet  is  veryll 
powerful.  .  .  .  It's  yourlt 
obligation  as  a  citizen  tall 
know  a  little  bit  about  • 
what's  going  on  in  the  | 
world  so  you  can  make  t 
informed  decisions.  What  J 
I  really  want  to  be  is  a  Dr.  Spock  for  the  |<i 
Net:  here's  a  lot  of  helpful  advice,  but  in  V 
the  end,  use  your  own  instincts." 


manual, 
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s  Queen  of  the  Digerati,  Dyson  looks 
out  of  place.  Elfin  and  disheveled,] 
with  short  chlorine-scalded  hair  that 
sticks  out  in  flyaway  wisps  (she  swims; 
laps  for  an  hour  every  day),  no  makeup  j 
save  the  occasional  trace  of  Chap  Stick, 
and  a  sartorial  style  that  runs  to  bagg 
jeans  and  promotional  polo  shirts  fron 
various  conferences,  she  looks  more  like 
an  impoverished  student  than  a  globe-j 
trotting  venture  capitalist  who  hobnobs! 
with  the  titans  of  cyberspace. 

Her  appearance  has  remained  essen-J 
tially  unchanged  since  her  Radcliffe  days.! 
"She  was  so  fragile  and  waif  like  anal 
soft-spoken,  she  was  just  not  the  kind  of] 
person  you  would  expect  to  turn  into  a 
powerhouse  business  guru,"  recalls  Kins-| 
ley,  a  fellow  student  at  Harvard,  where  < 
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Dyson  was  referred  to  as  Tiny  Esther. 

So  what  kind  of  person  is  she,  really? 
Ask  any  number  of  prominent  people 
and  they  will  tell  you  how  smart  she  is; 
many  can  even  regale  you  with  a  de- 
scription of  her  eccentricities,  from  her 
lifelong  inability  to  keep  her  shoes  on  to 
her  fanaticism  about  swimming.  (She 
plans  her  travel  schedule  as  well  as  her 
daily  agenda  around  pool  locations  and 
hours,  and  friends  jokingly  say  that  her 
signature  scent  is  Chlorine  No.  5.) 

But  dig  a  little  deeper  and  it  seems 
that  the  Dyson  everyone  knows  is  some- 
body no  one  really  knows.  At  46,  she 
has  never  been  married,  has  no  known 
romantic  entanglements,  no  children  or 
pets,  and  doesn't  cultivate  the  intimate 
friendships  that  sustain  many  single  peo- 
ple. She  doesn't  even  have  a  telephone 
in  her  apartment.  ("We  never  called  her 
anyway,"  her  famous  father  says.)  Dy- 
son's elusiveness  has  inspired  some  in- 
triguing rumors— that  she's  gay,  that 
she's  a  C.I.A.  agent— all  of  which  seem 
to  be  untrue. 

But  she  remains  a  mystery,  in  some 
ways  even  to  her  own  family.  Talk  to  Es- 
ther's brother,  the  world's  leading  expert 
on  the  Aleut  kayak,  and  at  first  he  in- 
sists, "We're  close."  How  often  are  they 
in  touch?  A  bit  sheepishly,  George  Dy- 
son concedes,  "I  talk  to  her  five  minutes 
a  year.  I  read  about  her  in  Tire  Wall 
Street  Journal."  If  he  wants  to  see  her  in 
person,  he  goes  to  PC  Forum. 

Verena  Huber-Dyson,  Esther's  moth- 
er, says  wistfully,  "She's  never  been  to 
my  place.  She  is  too  busy,  and  she's  just 
not  interested.  She  is  very  hard-nosed 
and  determined.  But  when  I  travel,  I  al- 
ways let  her  know  where  I  am,  and 
chances  are  that  once  in  a  while  we  can 
spend  15  minutes  at  some  airport  lounge. 
She  fits  me  in." 

Esther  says  there's  no  one  she  talks  to 
every  day,  and  when  I  mention  that  to 
Freeman  Dyson,  he  smiles.  "She  doesn't 
need  that,"  he  says  condescendingly,  as 
if  such  intimacy  were  unworthy  of  a  su- 
perior being  like  Esther.  "She  never 
needed  to  come  and  talk  about  her  prob- 
lems, even  when  she  was  a  child.  She 
was  very  self-assured  and  able  to  cope, 
and  she  was  a  very  private  person.  That, 
of  course,  is  why  we  didn't  know  her 
very  well.  She  was  happy  to  be  left 
alone.  We  hardly  noticed  her." 

S~  amously  driven,  Esther  maintains  a 

Iidigious  array  of  contacts  and  ob- 
ions.  Her  bock  was  due  on  June 
the  beginning  if  May  she  had 
than  a  chapter  or  two.  But 


with  a  couple  of  million  dollars  at  stake, 
Esther  remained  unflappable;  she  is  the 
last  person  in  the  world  who  would 
ever  succumb  to  such  a  human  frailty 
as  writer's  block.  "Esther  knew  exactly 
what  she  needed  to  do;  she  never  doubt- 
ed that  it  would  all  happen,"  says  Janet 
Goldstein,  her  editor.  With  characteris- 
tic efficiency,  Dyson  set  aside  six  or  sev- 
en weeks  to  write,  and  turned  in  a  com- 
pleted manuscript  of  close  to  100,000 
words  at  five  p.m.  on  June  30.  Her  pub- 
lishers are  planning  a  substantial  first 
printing  of  125,000  copies. 

The  day  after  her  book  deadline  I 
called  to  catch  up.  "I  can  see  you  July  4," 


"Jerry  describes  Esther  as 
being  like  a  shark  because  she 
needs  to  be  in  motion.  She 
needs  constant  stimulation  and 
input  or  she  doesn't  breathe." 


she  said.  I  was  not  surprised;  other 
people  have  resorted  to  picking  up  Es- 
ther at  airports  on  Christmas  Day  in  or- 
der to  spend  time  with  her.  And  so  on 
Independence  Day,  while  most  of  her 
peers  were  lounging  on  sunny  beaches  or 
wide  green  lawns.  I  met  Esther  at  her  of- 
fice on  Manhattan's  lower  Fifth  Avenue. 
She  had  been  there  since  rising  at  5:30 
a.m.  in  her  one-bedroom  apartment  two 
blocks  away.  Having  left  the  office  only 
for  an  hour  to  swim  laps,  she  could 
hardly  wait  to  get  on  with  her  agenda. 
"I've  got  1,500  E-mails  to  deal  with,"  she 
said  cheerfully.  That  is  Esther's  idea  of  a 
fun  way  to  spend  a  holiday  weekend: 
alone,  working. 

"What  is  it  that  drives  her?"  muses 
Freeman  Dyson.  "I  don't  know.  That's 
why  I  was  going  around  asking  people, 
'Who  is  my  daughter?'" 

The  first  time  I  met  Esther,  I  was  pre- 
pared for  her  coolly  cerebral  style, 
for  her  formidable  intellect,  even  for 
her  reserve.  Although  forewarned,  I  was 
not  prepared  for  her  office.  Tornadoes 
ripping  down  Fifth  Avenue  could  scarce- 
ly produce  debris  on  this  scale. 

Immense  piles  of  papers  are  heaped 
on  every  available  surface;  cascades  of 
stuff  overflow  every  shelf  and  drawer. 
Staggering  quantities  of  junk  are  jum- 
bled three  feet  deep  on  every  square 


inch  of  floor:  sweat  clothes,  stuffed  ani- 
mals, beat-up  running  shoes,  discarded 
bras,  magazines,  skin  creams  and  lotions, 
mountains  of  newspapers,  a  plastic  con- 
tainer of  mayonnaise,  teetering  stacks  of 
books,  tote  bags  with  damp  bathing  suits 
trailing  out  of  them,  a  half-eaten  choco- 
late bar,  Russian  nesting  dolls,  unopened 
CDs,  four-year-old  paychecks. 

Vaguely  registering  my  amazement, 
as  if  with  one  tiny  corner  of  her  brain, 
Esther  absentmindedly  stuck  out  a  bare 
foot  and  shoved  a  bedraggled  pair  of 
panty  hose  behind  a  pile  of  papers— a  hi- 
lariously feeble  gesture,  considering  the 
Augean -stable  scale  of  what  remained.  \ 
"At  one  point,  the  cancer  b&J 
gan  to  ooze  outside  the  door  of 
her  office,"  reports  Bill  Kutik,  a 
Harvard  friend  who  now  shares 
space  with  Dyson's  company,' 
EDventure  Holdings.  "Finally  we; 
put  white  tape  around  a  metasta- 
sized portion  of  the  cancer  and 
said,  'Esther,  it  cannot  grow  be-j 
yond  the  white  tape.'  It's  clearly 
weird  and  sick.  We're  all  sort  of 
in  awe  about  the  horror  of  it." 

The  last  time  I  was  in  Esther's! 
office  I  remarked,  "It  hasn't 
changed  a  bit."  Esther  looked  indignant. 
"I  cleared  a  path  over  there,"  she  pro- 
tested, waving  at  the  closet,  which  spills 
a  permanent  river  of  clothing  into  the 
room.  It  was  true:  there  was  now  a  tinyj 
goat  path  leading  to  the  cave. 

Esther  appears  to  live  out  of  this  clos- 
et. Our  first  conversation  ended  when 
she  had  to  go  to  a  meeting  at  IBM;  a  car 
was  waiting  downstairs.  Still  talking,  she 
dug  her  way  into  the  closet  and  ru 
maged  about  for  some  wearable  clothes, 
Looking  around,  I  realized  that  Esther. 
whom  I  had  known  for  approximate! 
two  hours,  had  just  let  her  clothes  slide 
off  her  wispy  little  body.  (She  left  them 
on  the  floor,  where  they  will  probably  re- 
main into  the  next  millennium.)  Esther 
continued  talking  about  intellectual  prop- 
erty as  she  wriggled  into  a  pair  of  panty 
hose,  put  on  a  pink  blouse  and  a  bur- 
gundy suit,  rolled  up  the  waistband  of 
her  skirt  ("I  never  got  around  to  having 
it  shortened"),  and  slipped  into  some 
sensible  pumps.  Ready  for  IBM. 

Esther's  explanation  for  her  office  is 
simple:  "I  don't  have  time  to  throw  stuff 
away."  Given  the  rigid  self-discipline 
she  exercises  over  every  other  aspect  of 
her  life,  this  may  be  the  only  way  she 
ever  abandons  herself. 

Dyson's  fearsome  productivity  does 
have  some  disconcerting  side  effects.  Al- 
though she  is  cordial,  she  usually  seei 
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distracted,  as  if  her  mind  were  simultane- 
ously operating  on  other  channels  and 
your  conversation  with  her  has  been 
deemed  marginal  in  some  private  hierar- 
chy. "When  you  come  up  to  Esther, 
you're  not  sure  she's  paying  a  lot  of  at- 
tention to  you,"  admits  Stewart  Alsop,  a 
longtime  acquaintance  who  runs  Agenda, 
another  computer-industry  conference. 


Nevertheless,  intimidation  is  a  Dyson 
specialty.  Bill  Kutik,  who  met  Esther 
when  she  was  a  16-year-old  college 
freshman,  vividly  recalls  their  first  con- 
versation. "I  took  eight  S.A.T.'s  and 
Achievement  Tests  and  I  got  six  800s," 
Esther  announced,  referring  to  an  ex- 
traordinary number  of  perfect  scores 
on  the  exams  that  weigh  so  heavily  in 
college  admissions. 

The  sneaking  suspicion  that  Esther 
is  smarter  than  you  are  may  provide 
a  crucial  key  to  her  success.  This 
year's  PC  Forum  featured  a  good- 
humored  Dyson  roast  where  Kutik 
j  told  the  S.A.T.  story.  A  couple  of 
days  later  when  Reed  Hundt,  the  out- 
going chairman  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  got  up  to 
debate  the  logistics  of  providing  In- 
ternet access  to  schools,  he  was  still 
wrestling  with  Esther-inspired  inse- 
curities. "You  have  the  six  800  test 


"Esther  never  needed  to  talk/7 
says  her  father.  "That  is 
why  we  didn't  know  her  very  well. 
We  hardly  noticed  her." 


p   scores,  so  I'm  worried  about  saying 
|    no  to  you,"  He  confessed. 


[ 


"You  learn  to  have  a 
purpose  and  get  to  the 
point  if  you  want  to  talk  to 
her."  says  Jerry  Michalski. 

Nor  does  she  bother 
with  social  niceties.  "Some  people  are 
used  to  a  lot  more  pleasantries,  and 
they  can  perceive  her  as  being  cold  and 
aloof,  but  I  perceive  it  as  Esther  being 
efficient."  says  Lori  Fena,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Electronic  Frontier  Fotin- 
n.  "She  doesn't  waste  lime  on 
hit." 

i  T  Y     f  A  I  R 


sther  has  spent  decades  honing 
that  edge.  "She  has  always  been 
—  so  competitive,"  says  her  mother, 
who  is  Swiss.  "She  always  enjoyed 
being  smart,  and  there  was  always 
a  one-upsmanship 
that  wasn't  neces- 
sarily appreciated 
by  the  other  kids. 
She    won    all    the 
tests  in  school,  and 
she     always     had 
straight    A's.    She 
likes  to  win." 

That  made  life 
difficult  for  her 
younger  brother. 
"It  was  an  impos- 
sible handicap  to 
follow  Esther  in  school,"  George  Dy- 
son says.  "She  was  not  only  stellar  in 
her  accomplishments  but  off  the  scale 
in  her  determination  to  be  first  " 

Both  George  and  his  father  have  al- 
ready published  books  this  year,  and 
George  sees  this  as  having  prompted  his 
sister's  sudden  interest  in  writing  one. 


REALITY  BYTES:  From  top,  the 
Dyson  children  with  their  dad, 
Freeman  Dyson,  an  architect  of 
quantum  electrodynamics;  tea  in 
1956  in  Bad  Ischl,  Austria,  with 
Esther's  mother,  mathematician 
Verena  Huber-Dyson,  and  brother, 
George  Dyson  (now  an  expert  on 
the  Aleut  kayak);  Dyson  clowning 
with  photographer  Victor  Schrager 
in  The  Harvard  Crimson,  1969. 


"When  I  got  a  contract,  she  had  to 
catch  up,"  says  George,  who  has  broad- 
ened his  scope  from  kayaks  to  Darwin 
Among  the  Machines:  The  Evolution  of 
Global  Intelligence. 

Part  of  Esther's  secret  is  an  extraor- 
dinary ability  to  focus.  "Esther  works 
harder  than  anyone  you'll  ever  meet," 
says  Kutik.  "She'll  be  reading  some- 
thing when  she  walks  down  the  street. 
She  doesn't  waste  two  seconds." 

But  the  usual  measure  of  success 
doesn't  seem  to  motivate  her  at  all. 
"Esther  is  the  only  person  I  know  who 
has  gotten  rich,  relatively  at  least,  while 
never  caring  for  a  second  about  mon- 
ey," says  Kutik.  "She  doesn't  give  a 
rat's  ass  about  making  money.  I  really 
think  that  for  her  it's  just  a  way  of 
keeping  score:  How  smart  have  I  been 
in  my  bets?" 

She  certainly  doesn't  go  in  for  con- 
spicuous consumption;  the  single  most 
expensive  item  she's  ever  bought  is  a 
|  Russian  sculpture  of  a  bird  that  cost 
I  S  1,500.  While  other  cyber-moguls  col- 
lect planes  and  boats  and  all  manner  of 
high-tech  toys,  Esther  not  only  doesn't 
own  a  car  but  also  has  never  had  a  driv- 
er's license;  she  takes  the  subway.  She 
doesn't  buy  designer  clothes;  she  doesn't 
own  houses  or  anything  but  her  apart- 
ment, a  tiny  walk-up  on  East^L2jh 
Street  where  she's  been  living  for  2£, 
years.  "It's  the  standard  one-bedroom 
brownstone  apartment  you  move  into 
when  you're  24  and  leave  when  you're 
32,"  Kutik  reports.  "Except  that  she 
never  left.  Esther  just  considers  it  a 
place  to  sleep." 

Other  than  flying  first-class,  her  sole 
concession  to  greater  affluence  has 
been  to  buy  the  apartment  across  the 
hall  as  a  crash  pad  for  out-of-towners, 
many  from  Eastern  Europe.  "I'm  too 
cheap  to  put  visitors  up  in  a  hotel,"  she  i 
explains. 

Esther  prefers  to  invest  her  money— 
not  necessarily  in  those  ventures  that  \ 
would  reap  the  greatest  profits,  which  i 
she  could  easily  have  done,  given  her  r 
ground-floor  role  in  the  computer  in- 
dustry,  but   rather   in   enterprises   she 
finds  intellectually  intriguing  and  use- 
ful. "Money  enables  me  to  invest  in 
things  I  think  should  exist,"  she  says. 


(|l  I  were  running  this  company  as  a 
business,  the  job  would  be  to  maxi- 
mize profits,  but  we  have  real  social 
and  political  preferences  that  get  played 
out,"  explains  Daphne  Kis,  the  vice 
president  of  EDventure  Holdings  ("Es- 
ther runs  around  the  world  and  I  run 
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the  company").  "Esther  is  interested  in 
having  fun  and  building  an  on-line 
community  that's  Pan -European.  She  is 
driven  by  wanting  to  make  sure  she's 
not  bored.  ...  It  is  a  source  of  great 
satisfaction  to  her  to  put  people  and 
resources  together  and  influence  the 
outcome." 

And  so  Dyson  zooms  from  one  coun- 
try to  another,  never  stopping.  The  last 
time  she  took  a  vacation  was  almost  10 
years  ago,  when  she  spent  four  days  in 
Barbados;  needless  to  say,  it  was  some- 
one else's  idea,  and  she  hasn't  had  a 
vacation  since.  "Other  priorities,"  she 
says  with  a  shrug. 

Kis  likes  to  quote  Jerry  Michalski  on 
Dyson's  essential  nature:  "Jerry  describes 
Esther  as  being  like  a  shark,"  Kis  says, 
"because  she  needs  to  be  in  constant 
motion.  If  she  stands  still,  that's  when 
she  doesn't  live.  She  gets  frustrated.  She 
needs  to  be  having  that  constant  stimu- 
lation and  input  all  the  time  or  she 
doesn't  breathe." 

Esther's  brother  attributes  much  of 
her  unrelenting  drive  to  their  father. 
"As  children,  you  strive  for  approval 
from  your  parents,  and  if  they  make 
approval  hard  to  get,  you're  going 
to  strive  harder,"  says  George  Dyson, 
who  found  his  childhood  so  traumatic 
he  moved  to  a  British  Columbia  rain 
forest  to  live  in  a  treehouse  95  feet  off 
the  ground,  perched  in  a  Douglas  fir. 
"My  father  is  a  hard  act  to  follow. 
When  both  your  parents  are  remark- 
able academics— well,  I  think  Esther 
went  into  money  for  a  lot  of  the  rea- 
sons I  went  into  kayaks.  We  both 
picked  something  totally  different  from 
what  our  parents  did." 

The  senior  Dysons  are  definitely  a  lit- 
tle scary:  Freeman,  who  switched  from 
mathematics  because  physics  was  more 
challenging,  is  known  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal architects  of  quantum  electrody- 
namics; Verena  is  a  mathematical  logi- 
cian. But  Esther  hasn't  fallen  all  that  far 
from  the  family  tree.  As  John  Brock- 
man  points  out  in  Digerctti,  her  parents' 
areas  of  expertise  "represented  the  two 
fields  whose  intersection  brought  the 
computer  revolution  to  life." 

Freeman  Dyson  proves  a  tough  judge 
of  his  daughter's  achievements.  "I'm 
always  surprised  that  people  pay  so 
much  for  so  little,"  he  says  brightly 
when  I  ask  him  about  her  monthly 
newsletter,  which  1.800  people  pay  $695 
i  to  receive.  "It's  surprising  how 
little  illuminating  stuff  I've  found  in  it." 
Others  disagree,  citing  her  astute  un- 
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derstanding  of  where  the  industry  is 
headed.  "Esther  is  very  firmly  focused 
on  a  point  about  five  years  out  from 
any  one  time,"  says  Stewart  Alsop,  who 
has  published  his  own  newsletter,  P.C. 
Letter. 

Although  Bill  Gates  is  no  longer  a 
regular,  PC  Forum  also  maintains  great 
cachet  among  the  software  developers, 
Internet  entrepreneurs,  service  providers. 
Wall  Street  analysts,  investors,  and  ven- 
ture capitalists  who  vie  to  attend.  "I 
think  it's  very  hard  to  leave  this  confer- 
ence without  $5,000  worth  of  value," 
comments  Ann  Winblad,  a  partner  in 
Hummer  Winblad  Venture  Partners,  a 
venture-capital  firm  specializing  in  soft- 
ware companies  (she  is  also  known  as 
Gates's  former  girlfriend). 

"The  first  time  I  heard  about  the  In- 
ternet was  here,"  attests  venture  capital- 
ist Henry  Kressel,  of  E.  M.  Warburg, 
Pincus  &  Co.  "Esther  is  always  ahead  of 
the  pack." 

Dyson  prides  herself  on  bringing  to- 
gether what  she  calls  the  "ante-establish- 
ment," or  the  top  dogs  of  the  future, 
and  her  instincts  are  renowned.  "Es- 
ther's success  rate  in  spotting  entrepre- 
neurs who  really  will  be  successful  is 
very  high,"  says  David  Braunschvig,  a 
managing  director  of  Lazard  Freres. 

Although  Dyson's  detractors  carp 
about  PC  Forum's  penchant  for  abstract 
intellectualism  ("Boring  and  irrelevant," 
says  one,  who  attends  faithfully  neverthe- 


"She's  never  been  to  my  place. 
She's  just  not  interested," 
says  Dyson's  mother.  "Once  in 
a  while  we  can  spend  15 
minutes  at  some  airport  lounge." 


less),  others  find  its  speeches  and  panel 
discussions  stimulating.  "What  makes  Es- 
ther different  from  other  people  in  the  in- 
dustry is  that  she  works  on  multiple  lev- 
els—on social  issues,  on  relationships— it's 
not  just  about  technology,"  said  John 
Sculley,  the  chairman  of  Live  Picture, 
who  was  chatting  beside  the  pool  with 
Steve  Case,  the  chairman  and  C.E.O.  of 
America  Online.  "It's  the  implications  of 
what  the  technological  changes  mean, 
and  how  all  the  ground  rules  change  be- 
cause of  what  all  these  people  are  doing. 
Esther  manages  to  see  the  whole  mosaic." 


ven  at  PC  Forum,  however,  you  will 
hear— from  a  respectful  distance— the 
usual  questions  about  Esther.  "Does  she 
have  a  life?"  wonders  one  acquaintance. 
Esther  is  known  to  have  had  at  least 
a  couple  of  relationships  over  the  last 
three  decades— one  at  Harvard  with 
Timothy  Crouse  (who  went  on  to  write 
the  seminal  campaign  book  The  Boys 
on  the  Bus)  and  one  in  the  mid-1980s 
with  Bill  Ziff  of  the  Ziff-Davis  Publish- 
ing Co.,  which  briefly  employed  Esther 
to  head  up  an  unsuccessful  trade  paper 
called  Computer  Industry  Daily.  Rumor 
has  it  that  her  interest  in  Russia  devel- 
oped when  she  became  smitten  with  a 
Russian;  the  infatuation  ended,  but  her 
passion  for  Eastern  Europe  remains. 
Indeed,  Esther  always  seems  to  be  most 
deeply  engaged  by  ideas  rather  than 
people.  According  to  her  mother,  this 
has  been  the  case  since  she  was  a  small 
child. 

Huber-Dyson,  who  ran  off  with  an- 
other mathematician  when  Esther  was 
five  and  George  was  three,  doesn't 
claim  to  understand  what  makes  her 
daughter  tick.  "It's  still  a  mystery  to  me 
too,"  she  admits.  "But  it  certainly  started 
early.  Esther  as  a  little  girl  was  exactly 
the  way  she  is  now.  She's  very  reserved. 
She'll  easily  turn  you  off  if  you  start  get- 
ting too  personal.  ...  If  you  want  to  tell 
her  something  about  your  own  worries, 
she  may  or  may  not  want  to  hear.  She 
may  be,  deep  down,  just  afraid  of  get- 
ting involved.  It's  actually 
sad.  .  .  .  Looking  at  what  hap- 
pened to  me,  she  may  have 
made  a  rational  choice  that 
she  wasn't  going  to  get  into 
any  of  these  muddles." 

Although  the  breakup  of 
her    family   was    shocking— 
Huber-Dyson  never  told  Es- 
ther  and   George   that   she  ! 
was  moving  out— Esther  re- 
sponded with  her  usual  de- 
tachment.   The    night    Free- 
man   tucked    the    children 
into  bed  and  broke  the  news  that  their 
mother  wouldn't  be  coming  back,  Es-  • 
ther  replied  calmly,  "I  don't  see  what 
you  need  a  mother  for  after  the  milk 
stops." 

Her  father  soon  married  the  chil- 
dren's au  pair,  and  they  had  four  more 
daughters.  Esther  grew  up  in  Prince- 
ton, where  her  father  has  been  associ- 
ated with  the  Institute  for  Advanced 
Study  since  the  early  1950s.  She  is  very 
fond  of  her  father  and  stepmother, 
Imme,  although  she  rarely  sees  them, 
but    Esther   has   never   forgiven    her 
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nother.  "She  has  re-edited  her  life, 
ind  my  mother's  not  in  it,"  George 
Dyson  says  sadly. 

Her  mother  adds  regretfully:  "Some- 
imes  I  have  the  impression  Esther 
hinks  her  mom  was  a  fool  by  trying  to 
lo  too  many  things  and  not  doing  any- 
hing  perfectly.  I  think  she  doesn't  want 
o  have  personal  involvements  interfere 
vith  her  career." 

Esther  may  also  have  set  the  bar  too 
ligh.  "When  she  was  little,"  her  broth- 
;r  reports,  "she  said  she  could  never 
narry  someone  unless  they  were 
imarter  than  she  was  and  wealthier. 
|Vhen  you're  Esther,  that  limits  the 
field." 

Although  Esther  describes  the  process 
)f  writing  her  book  in  terms  of  being 
)regnant  and  delivering  her  creation, 
he  real  thing  doesn't  interest  her.  "The 
lotion  of  having  children  was  never 
tppealing  to  me,"  she  says.  "I  couldn't 
io  this  and  have  a  family  life.  .  .  .  I  be- 
ieve  in  parents'  being  present  for  their 
children,  and  I  didn't  want  to  be  a  bad 
nother." 

Esther  gazes  at  me  unflinchingly  as 
ler  unspoken  words— "like  my  mother" 
-hang  in  the  air  for  a  long  moment. 
Besides,  I  wanted  to  have  my  own 
dentity,"  she  adds  briskly.  "And  I  real- 
y  like  my  life.  I've  never  felt  lonely  on 
i  Saturday  night;  I'd  rather  be  alone 
han  be  bored.  There  seem  to  be  a  lot 


of  people  who  are  just 
desperate  for  companion- 
ship. I'm  not." 

Doesn't  she  ever  feel 
something  is  missing?  "She 
doesn't  stop  for  long  enough  to  ask  that 
question,  or  for  it  to  really  get  to  her  if 
she  does,"  says  Daphne  Kis.  "She's  un- 
like any  other  woman  I  know." 

tender  inevitably  intrudes  on  specula- 
tion about  Esther;  if  she  were  a 
man,  would  her  to-the-exclusion-of- 
everything-else  brand  of  workaholism 
seem  so  noteworthy?  "The  easiest  way 
to  understand  Esther  is  to  think  of  her 
as  Ed  Dyson  and  not  make  the  as- 
sumptions we  all  make,  in  our  deeply 
ingrained  sexist  way,  about  what  are 
a  woman's  needs  and  what  are  a  man's 
needs,"  says  one  longtime  observer. 
"She  is  curiously  undersocialized.  Her 
own  work  life  is  so  incredibly  rich, 
complex,  and  overbooked  that  she 
doesn't  have  time  or  space  for  anything 
else,  but  that  seems  to  be  enough  for 
her.  Is  she  the  warmest,  sweetest  per- 
son? She  is  not,  but  who  could  be 
when  work  is  all  that  matters  to  you?  I 
would  guess  Esther's  vision  of  people  is 
mostly  their  utility:  how  smart  they 
are,  how  interesting  they  are.  She  cares 
more  about  a  good  idea  than  anything 
else." 

And  right  now  the  idea  is  to  spread 


VIRTUAL  REALITY:  Dyson's  Fifth 
Avenue  office  in  Manhattan 
is  filled  with  clothes,  stuffed 
animals,  shoes,  skin  creams, 
a  plastic  bottle  of  mayonnaise, 
teetering  stacks  of  books, 
half-eaten  chocolate  bars,  and 
four-year-old  paychecks. 
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the  word  about  the 
Internet,  its  potential 
and  its  pitfalls.  When 
I  ask  Dyson  what  her 
larger  aim  might  be, 
she  replies,  "The  goal  is  to  help  the  in- 
dustry to  grow  and  to  define  itself,  and 
to  help  the  world  be  more  efficient." 
She  grins,  her  well-scrubbed  face  and 
Peter  Pan  haircut  making  her  look  more 
like  an  impish  child  than  an  empire 
builder.  "It's  all  very  grandiose." 

Having  finished  her  book,  she  headed 
off  again— to  London,  to  Santa  Fe,  to 
Aspen,  to  Moscow.  Despite  her  jammed 
schedule,  Dyson  doesn't  feel  overbur- 
dened. "I  feel  lucky  that  I  can  do  what  I 
like,"  she  says.  "I  have  a  job  that  is  de- 
fined by  me." 

To  her  mother,  watching  from  afar, 
tiny  Esther  still  reminds  her  of  the  lit- 
tle girl  she  used  to  call  Esty.  "She  has 
the  concentration  of  a  kid  playing  Mo- 
nopoly," says  Huber-Dyson.  "She  was 
so  methodical  she  would  drive  us  up 
the  wall.  She  would  say,  'Wait  I  have 
to  figure  this  out!'  She  doesn't  want  to 
be  disturbed  at  her  game.  She's  still 
playing." 

And  in  the  process,  she  is  helping  to 
shape  a  new  world.  "She  thrives  on  the 
front  edge  of  new  technology,  new  is- 
sues, new  markets,"  says  Lori  Fena. 
"She's  out  on  the  frontier  where  there 
are  no  trails."  □ 
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the  company").  "Esther  is  interested  in 
having  fun  and  building  an  on-line 
community  that's  Pan-European.  She  is 
driven  by  wanting  to  make  sure  she's 
not  bored.  ...  It  is  a  source  of  great 
satisfaction  to  her  to  put  people  and 
resources  together  and  influence  the 
outcome." 

And  so  Dyson  zooms  from  one  coun- 
try to  another,  never  stopping.  The  last 
time  she  took  a  vacation  was  almost  10 
years  ago.  when  she  spent  four  days  in 
Barbados;  needless  to  say,  it  was  some- 
one else's  idea,  and  she  hasn't  had  a 
vacation  since.  "Other  priorities,"  she 
says  with  a  shrug. 

Kis  likes  to  quote  Jerry  Michalski  on 
Dyson's  essential  nature:  "Jerry  describes 
Esther  as  being  like  a  shark,"  Kis  says, 
"because  she  needs  to  be  in  constant 
motion.  If  she  stands  still,  that's  when 
she  doesn't  live.  She  gets  frustrated.  She 
needs  to  be  having  that  constant  stimu- 
lation and  input  all  the  time  or  she 
doesn't  breathe." 

Esther's  brother  attributes  much  of 
her  unrelenting  drive  to  their  father. 
"As  children,  you  strive  for  approval 
from  your  parents,  and  if  they  make 
approval  hard  to  get,  you're  going 
to  strive  harder."  says  George  Dyson, 
who  found  his  childhood  so  traumatic 
he  moved  to  a  British  Columbia  rain 
forest  to  live  in  a  treehouse  95  feet  off 
the  ground,  perched  in  a  Douglas  fir. 
"My  father  is  a  hard  act  to  follow. 
When  both  your  parents  are  remark- 
able academics— well,  I  think  Esther 
went  into  money  for  a  lot  of  the  rea- 
sons I  went  into  kayaks.  We  both 
picked  something  totally  different  from 
what  our  parents  did." 

The  senior  Dysons  are  definitely  a  lit- 
tle scary:  Freeman,  who  switched  from 
mathematics  because  physics  was  more 
challenging,  is  known  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal architects  of  quantum  electrody- 
namics; Verena  is  a  mathematical  logi- 
cian. But  Esther  hasn't  fallen  all  that  far 
from  the  family  tree.  As  John  Brock- 
man  points  out  in  Digerati,  her  parents' 
areas  of  expertise  "represented  the  two 
fields  whose  intersection  brought  the 
computer  revolution  to  life." 

Freeman  Dyson  proves  a  tough  judge 
of  his  daughter's  achievements.  "I'm 
always  surprised  that  people  pay  so 
much  for  so  little,"  he  says  brightly 
when  I  ask  him  about  her  monthly 
newsletter,  which  1,800  people  pay  $695 
a  year  to  receive.  "It's  surprising  how 
little  illuminating  stuff  I've  found  in  it." 
Others  disagree,  citing  her  astute  un- 


[ 


derstanding  of  where  the  industry  is 
headed.  "Esther  is  very  firmly  focused 
on  a  point  about  five  years  out  from 
any  one  time,"  says  Stewart  Alsop,  who 
has  published  his  own  newsletter,  P.C. 
Letter. 

Although  Bill  Gates  is  no  longer  a 
regular,  PC  Forum  also  maintains  great 
cachet  among  the  software  developers. 
Internet  entrepreneurs,  service  providers, 
Wall  Street  analysts,  investors,  and  ven- 
ture capitalists  who  vie  to  attend.  "I 
think  it's  very  hard  to  leave  this  confer- 
ence without  $5,000  worth  of  value," 
comments  Ann  Winblad,  a  partner  in 
Hummer  Winblad  Venture  Partners,  a 
venture -capital  firm  specializing  in  soft- 
ware companies  (she  is  also  known  as 
Gates's  former  girlfriend). 

"The  first  time  I  heard  about  the  In- 
ternet was  here,"  attests  venture  capital- 
ist Henry  Kressel,  of  E.  M.  Warburg, 
Pincus  &  Co.  "Esther  is  always  ahead  of 
the  pack." 

Dyson  prides  herself  on  bringing  to- 
gether what  she  calls  the  "ante-establish- 
ment," or  the  top  dogs  of  the  future, 
and  her  instincts  are  renowned.  "Es- 
ther's success  rate  in  spotting  entrepre- 
neurs who  really  will  be  successful  is 
very  high,"  says  David  Braunschvig,  a 
managing  director  of  Lazard  Freres. 

Although  Dyson's  detractors  carp 
about  PC  Forum's  penchant  for  abstract 
intellectualism  ("Boring  and  irrelevant," 
says  one,  who  attends  faithfully  neverthe- 


"She's  never  been  to  my  place. 
She's  just  not  interested," 
says  Dyson's  mother.  "Once  in 
a  while  we  can  spend  15 
minutes  at  some  airport  lounge." 


less),  others  find  its  speeches  and  panel 
discussions  stimulating.  "What  makes  Es- 
ther different  from  other  people  in  the  in- 
dustry is  that  she  works  on  multiple  lev- 
els—on social  issues,  on  relationships— it's 
not  just  about  technology,"  said  John 
Sculley,  the  chairman  of  Live  Picture, 
who  was  chatting  beside  the  pool  with 
Steve  Case,  the  chairman  and  C.E.O.  of 
America  Online.  "It's  the  implications  of 
what  the  technological  changes  mean, 
and  how  all  the  ground  rules  change  be- 
cause of  what  all  these  people  are  doing. 
Esther  manages  to  see  the  whole  mosaic." 


ven  at  PC  Forum,  however,  you  will 
hear— from  a  respectful  distance— the 
usual  questions  about  Esther.  "Does  she 
have  a  life?"  wonders  one  acquaintance. 
Esther  is  known  to  have  had  at  least 
a  couple  of  relationships  over  the  last 
three  decades— one  at  Harvard  with 
Timothy  Crouse  (who  went  on  to  write 
the  seminal  campaign  book  The  Boys 
on  the  Bus)  and  one  in  the  mid-1980s 
with  Bill  Ziff  of  the  Ziff-Davis  Publish- 
ing Co.,  which  briefly  employed  Esther 
to  head  up  an  unsuccessful  trade  paper 
called  Computer  Industry  Daily.  Rumor 
has  it  that  her  interest  in  Russia  devel- 
oped when  she  became  smitten  with  a 
Russian;  the  infatuation  ended,  but  her 
passion  for  Eastern  Europe  remains. 
Indeed,  Esther  always  seems  to  be  most 
deeply  engaged  by  ideas  rather  than 
people.  According  to  her  mother,  this 
has  been  the  case  since  she  was  a  small 
child. 

Huber-Dyson,  who  ran  off  with  an- 
other mathematician  when  Esther  was 
five  and  George  was  three,  doesn't 
claim  to  understand  what  makes  her 
daughter  tick.  "It's  still  a  mystery  to  me 
too,"  she  admits.  "But  it  certainly  started 
early.  Esther  as  a  little  girl  was  exactly 
the  way  she  is  now.  She's  very  reserved, 
She'll  easily  turn  you  off  if  you  start  get- 
ting too  personal.  ...  If  you  want  to  tell 
her  something  about  your  own  worries, 
she  may  or  may  not  want  to  hear.  She 
may  be,  deep  down,  just  afraid  of  get- 
ting involved.  It's  actually 
sad.  .  .  .  Looking  at  what  hap- 
pened to  me,  she  may  have 
made  a  rational  choice  that 
she  wasn't  going  to  get  into 
any  of  these  muddles." 

Although  the  breakup  of 
her    family    was    shocking- 
Huber-Dyson  never  told  Es- 
ther  and   George   that   she 
was  moving  out— Esther  re- 
sponded with  her  usual  de- 
tachment.  The   night   Free- 
man   tucked    the    children 
into  bed  and  broke  the  news  that  their 
mother  wouldn't  be  coming  back,  Es- 
ther replied  calmly,  "I  don't  see  what 
you  need  a  mother  for  after  the  milk 
stops." 

Her  father  soon  married  the  chil- 
dren's au  pair,  and  they  had  four  more 
daughters.  Esther  grew  up  in  Prince- 
ton, where  her  father  has  been  associ- 
ated with  the  Institute  for  Advanced 
Study  since  the  early  1950s.  She  is  very 
fond  of  her  father  and  stepmother, 
Imme,  although  she  rarely  sees  them, 
but    Esther   has   never   forgiven   her 
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mother.  "She  has  re-edited  her  life, 
and  my  mother's  not  in  it,"  George 
Dyson  says  sadly. 

Her  mother  adds  regretfully:  "Some- 
times I  have  the  impression  Esther 
thinks  her  mom  was  a  fool  by  trying  to 
do  too  many  things  and  not  doing  any- 
thing perfectly.  I  think  she  doesn't  want 
to  have  personal  involvements  interfere 
with  her  career." 

Esther  may  also  have  set  the  bar  too 
high.  "When  she  was  little,"  her  broth- 
er reports,  "she  said  she  could  never 
marry  someone  unless  they  were 
smarter  than  she  was  and  wealthier. 
When  you're  Esther,  that  limits  the 
field." 

Although  Esther  describes  the  process 
of  writing  her  book  in  terms  of  being 
pregnant  and  delivering  her  creation, 
the  real  thing  doesn't  interest  her.  "The 
notion  of  having  children  was  never 
appealing  to  me,"  she  says.  "I  couldn't 
do  this  and  have  a  family  life.  ...  I  be- 
lieve in  parents'  being  present  for  their 
children,  and  I  didn't  want  to  be  a  bad 
mother." 

Esther  gazes  at  me  unflinchingly  as 
her  unspoken  words— "like  my  mother" 
-hang  in  the  air  for  a  long  moment. 
"Besides,  I  wanted  to  have  my  own 
identity,"  she  adds  briskly.  "And  I  real- 
ly like  my  life.  I've  never  felt  lonely  on 
d  Saturday  night;  I'd  rather  be  alone 
than  be  bored.  There  seem  to  be  a  lot 


of  people  who  are  just 
desperate  for  companion- 
ship. I'm  not." 

Doesn't  she  ever  feel 
something  is  missing?  "She 
doesn't  stop  for  long  enough  to  ask  that 
question,  or  for  it  to  really  get  to  her  if 
she  does,"  says  Daphne  Kis.  "She's  un- 
like any  other  woman  I  know." 

tender  inevitably  intrudes  on  specula- 
tion about  Esther;  if  she  were  a 
man,  would  her  to-the-exclusion-of- 
everything-else  brand  of  workaholism 
seem  so  noteworthy?  "The  easiest  way 
to  understand  Esther  is  to  think  of  her 
as  Ed  Dyson  and  not  make  the  as- 
sumptions we  all  make,  in  our  deeply 
ingrained  sexist  way,  about  what  are 
a  woman's  needs  and  what  are  a  man's 
needs,"  says  one  longtime  observer. 
"She  is  curiously  undersocialized.  Her 
own  work  life  is  so  incredibly  rich, 
complex,  and  overbooked  that  she 
doesn't  have  time  or  space  for  anything 
else,  but  that  seems  to  be  enough  for 
her.  Is  she  the  warmest,  sweetest  per- 
son? She  is  not,  but  who  could  be 
when  work  is  all  that  matters  to  you?  I 
would  guess  Esther's  vision  of  people  is 
mostly  their  utility:  how  smart  they 
are,  how  interesting  they  are.  She  cares 
more  about  a  good  idea  than  anything 
else." 

And  right  now  the  idea  is  to  spread 


VIRTUAL  REALITY:  Dyson's  Fifth 
Avenue  office  in  Manhattan 
is  filled  with  clothes,  stuffed 
animals,  shoes,  skin  creams, 
a  plastic  bottle  of  mayonnaise, 
teetering  stacks  of  books, 
half-eaten  chocolate  bars,  and 
four-year-old  paychecks. 
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the  word  about  the 
Internet,  its  potential 
and  its  pitfalls.  When 
I  ask  Dyson  what  her 
larger  aim  might  be, 
she  replies,  "The  goal  is  to  help  the  in- 
dustry to  grow  and  to  define  itself,  and 
to  help  the  world  be  more  efficient." 
She  grins,  her  well-scrubbed  face  and 
Peter  Pan  haircut  making  her  look  more 
like  an  impish  child  than  an  empire 
builder.  "It's  all  very  grandiose." 

Having  finished  her  book,  she  headed 
off  again— to  London,  to  Santa  Fe,  to 
Aspen,  to  Moscow.  Despite  her  jammed 
schedule,  Dyson  doesn't  feel  overbur- 
dened. "I  feel  lucky  that  I  can  do  what  I 
like,"  she  says.  "I  have  a  job  that  is  de- 
fined by  me." 

To  her  mother,  watching  from  afar, 
tiny  Esther  still  reminds  her  of  the  lit- 
tle girl  she  used  to  call  Esty.  "She  has 
the  concentration  of  a  kid  playing  Mo- 
nopoly," says  Huber-Dyson.  "She  was 
so  methodical  she  would  drive  us  up 
the  wall.  She  would  say,  'Wait— I  have 
to  figure  this  out!'  She  doesn't  want  to 
be  disturbed  at  her  game.  She's  still 
playing." 

And  in  the  process,  she  is  helping  to 
shape  a  new  world.  "She  thrives  on  the 
front  edge  of  new  technology,  new  is- 
sues, new  markets,"  says  Lori  Fena. 
"She's  out  on  the  frontier  where  there 
are  no  trails."  D 
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HUMAN  BEAN 


Rowan  Atkinson  s  TV  eccentric  hits  the  big  screen-in  a  talkie,  no  less 


Somewhere  on  the  diagnostic  scale  between  Tourette's 
syndrome  and  autism  comes  the  character  of  Mr. 
Bean,  created  in  1989  for  British  TV  by  the  comedian 
Rowan  Atkinson  and  the  writers  Richard  Curtis  and 
Robin  Driscoll.  After  10  million  in  video  sales  of 
their  shows  worldwide,  they  have  written  Bean  into 
his  biggest  part,  a  90 -minute  movie  (Bean),  which  in- 
cludes all  the  sudden  muscular  spasms  and  mute  in- 
versions of  logic  that  have  won  Atkinson's  creation  TV 
screening  in  94  countries. 

Bean  is  recognizable  as  the  utterly  disconnected  British 
nerd,  but  he  has  an  international  pedigree:  a  little  of  Chaplin, 
perhaps,  and  a  soupcon  of  Jacques  Tati.  There's  a  lot  of  the 
arrested  child  in  Bean,  and  like  Tati's  and  Chaplin's,  his  char- 
acter is  fixed  by  an  absolutely  unvarying  costume— a  sports 


jacket,  knit  tie,  too  short  gray  pants,  and  a  choice  of  ball- 
points proudly  displayed  in  the  breast  pocket.  Bean,  too,  has 
so  far  remained  speechless,  relying  instead  on  a  series  of 
mews  and  grunts,  together  with  the  expressive  range  of  Atkin- 
son's features,  seen  at  their  optimum  plasticity  when  he 
played  the  tongue-tied  priest  in  Four  Weddings  and  a  Funeral. 
For  the  new  movie,  Bean  has  been  wrenched  from  the  fa-ii 
miliar  backdrop  of  suburban  England  to  the  West  Coast  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  the  first  time  his  creators  have  ah 
lowed  him  to  speak,  a  risk  indeed  since  Bean's  following  is  S04 
polyglot.  He  never  seemed  to  be  in  need  of  words  before  (nor, 
conveniently  for  the  international  market,  dubbing  or  subti- 
tles); nevertheless,  the  voice  is  a  success— part  imitation  of  the- 
former  British  prime  minister  John  Major  and  the  rest  a  rusty 
door  hinge.  This  Bean  is  a  runner.  —henry  porter  i 
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i  a  world  of  avoidable  mistakes, 

there's  always  Bass  Ale. 
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THE  BATTLE  OVER  THE  GOLDEN  CHILD 

With  the  mysterious  death  of  Christina  Onassis  in  1988, 

her  baby  daughter,  Athina,  became  heiress  to  Aristotle  Onassis's 

$3  billion  shipping  fortune.  Today,  a  legal  war  is  raging 

between  12-year-old  Athina  s  father,  French  playboy  Thierry  Roussel, 

and  Stelio  Papadimitriou,  the  chief  trustee  of 

her  estate,  over  the  fate  of  the  world  s  richest  little  girl 

BY  EDWARD  KLEIN 


Athina  Roussel  when  she  was  11,  at  her 
father's  vacation  residence  on  Ibiza,  July  1996, 
Top,  Athina,  loft,  with  an  unidentified, 
friend  on  a  ski  lift  in  Saint-Moritz,  Switzerland, 
last  February.  The  heiress  to  one  of  the 
great  Greek  fortunes  spends  almost  no  time 
in  her  mother's  country. 


day  a  couple  of  summers 

ago,  Athina  Roussel,  the  sole 

surviving  heir  of  shipping 

tycoon    Aristotle    Onassis, 

boarded  a  small  fishing  boat 

in  the  Greek  resort  town  of 

Nydri.  She  was  10  years  old 

at  the  time,  and  her  French 

father,  Thierry  Roussel,  was 

locked  in  a  bitter  legal  dispute  with  the 

Greek  trustees  of  her  estate,  which  was 

estimated  to  be  worth  $3  billion.  Roussel 

had  charged  the  trustees  with  criminal 


mismanagement,  and  they  in  turn  had  aol 
cused  him  of  keeping  his  daughter  a  vir-1 
tual  hostage  in  her  home  in  Switzerland. 
And  so,  in  a  final  effort  to  settle  their 
differences,  the  two  sides  had  arranged 
for  Athina  to  spend  her  school  vacation 
on  her  private  island  of  Skorpios. 

It  took  only  a  few  minutes  for  Athi-  | 
na's  boat  to  make  the  passage  across  Ny- 
dri Bay,  a  body  of  water  framed  by  lush 
islands  covered  with  cypress  and  olive 
trees.  But  just  as  the  boat  approached 
Skorpios,  a  fleet  of  small  craft  crammed 
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From  top:  three-year-old  Christina 

Onassis  aboard  the  yacht  named 

after  her  by  her  father,  Aristotle 

Onassis,  1954;  Christina  and  her 

mother,  Tina,  then  the  Marchioness 

of  Blandford,  attend  a  friend's 

wedding  outside  Athens  in  the  late 

60s;  Aristotle  Onassis  with 

his  longtime  mistress,  opera  diva 

Maria  Callas,  in  Monaco  in  the 

mid-60s;  Alexander  Onassis,  Ari's 

only  son,  in  Greece  with  his 

girlfriend  Fiona  Thyssen  shortly 

before  his  death  in  1973. 
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with  paparazzi  came  into  sight.  Athi- 
na's  boat  was  rocked  in  the  turbulent 
wake,  and  the  frightened  little  girl 
clutched  her  rag  doll  Molly,  which 
had  been  given  to  her  by  her  mother, 
Christina  Onassis,  who  died  when 
Athina  was  three. 

"As  soon  as  Athina  stepped  ashore," 
recalled  Stephanos  Daroussos,  the  stew- 
ard who  manages  Skorpios,  "I  was 
struck  by  how  much  she  reminded  me 
of  Christina.  It  wasn't  so  much  the 
physical  resemblance— the  large,  almond- 
shaped  eyes  that  turn  down  at  the  cor- 
ners. It  was  more  her  mannerisms— the 
mixture  of  shyness  and  restless  energy, 
the  way  she  talked,  how  she  ate,  even 
how  she  yelled  when 
she  was  angry  or  ner- 
vous. Everybody  on 
the  island  noticed  it, 
and  you  could  sense 
their  excitement.  They 
hadn't  felt  this  way 
since  the  old  days, 
when  Aristotle  Onassis 
used  to  drop  in  with 
Jackie  Kennedy  on  [his 
yacht]  the  Christina." 
A  remote,  197-acre 
speck  in  the  Ionian 
Sea,  Skorpios  is  not 
easy  to   reach   from 


. 


"Onassis  loved  women. 


Villi i Will  I  r.  1  ■VI l I'll   l III 


marry  Callas,  the  diva? 
Because  Onassis  was  a  diva. 
Two  divas  can't  marry." 


Athens.  Daroussos  and  I  had  set  off  early 
in  the  morning,  and  driven  at  breakneck 
speeds  across  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
over  the  mountains  of  the  Peloponnese, 
and  through  the  valleys  of  Epiros.  I  was 
one  of  the  few  outsiders  to  be  allowed 
on  Skorpios  since  Christina's  mysteri- 
ous death  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1988. 

"The  island  is  exactly  the  way 
Christina  left  it,"  Daroussos  said.  "We 
have  a  full-time  staff  of  30  people, 
including  18  gardeners,  a  working 
farm,  a  state-of-the-art  desalinization- 
treatment  plant,  four  electric  generators, 
two  clay  tennis  courts,  and  accommo- 
dations for  30  guests.  It  costs  more 


than  $1  million  a  year  to  maintain,  but 
since  Christina's  death,  Athina  has  been 
allowed  to  spend  only  17  days  in  Greece." 
Roussel,  44,  is  the  son  of  an  heir  to  a  I 
French  pharmaceutical  fortune,  and  he 
has  lived  a  life  devoted  chiefly  to  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure.  He  arrived  on  Skor- 
pios with  a  deep  tan,  sun-streaked  hair, 
and  seven  or  eight  attractive  young  wom- 
en in  tow.  He  introduced  them  as  his  sec- 
retaries and  nannies  for  his  children,  and  ' 
installed  them  in  the  island's  Pink  House, 
which  was  decorated  in  the  early  1970s 
by  Jackie  with  the  help  of  the  American 
designer  Paul  Leonard.  Roussel  took 
over  Jackie's  bedroom  suite,  which  still 
contains  many  of  her  books,  including 
The  Wilder  Shores  of  Love,  by  Lesley 
Blanch,  as  well  as  her  wrought-iron  four- 
poster  bed.  After  several  days,  he  was 
joined  on  the  island  by  Heidi  Fleiss's 
publicist,  Richard  Pollman,  who  brought 
along  two  of  his  clients,  Mickey  Rourke 
and  Carre  Otis.  The  Americans  accom- 
panied Roussel  on  his  nightly  excursions 
to  the  bars  and  discos  of  Nydri. 

During  the  day,  the  dark-haired  Athina 
snorkeled  on  a  secluded  beach  with  her 
stepmother,  the  Swedish  former  model 
Marianne  "Gaby"   Landhage,  and  her  • 
three  blond  half -siblings— Erik,  then  10,1 
Sandrine,  8,  and  Johanna,  4.  The  children  \ 
took  their  meals  on  the  balcony  of  the  r 
Master  House,  jabbering  away  in  Swedish,  t 
In  the  evening,  if  Roussel  happened  to( 
stop  by  for  a  few  minutes  while  the  kids  | 
were  watching  their  favorite  video.  Beau- 
ty and  the  Beast,  Athina  greeted  himl 
in  French.  Each  night  before  Athina 
went  to   sleep,   her  bedroom  wasi 
searched  by  one  of  her  bodyguards, 
all  of  whom  were  former  members 
of  the  British  Special  Air  Service,, 
and  who  spoke  to  her  in  English. 
Toward  the  end  of  her  stay,  Athina 
visited  the  island's  little  Greek  Ortho  | 
dox  chapel,  the  site  of  the  1968  wed4i 
ding  of  Ari  and  Jackie.  There,  in  the*' 
dim  light  of  a  few  candles,  she  stood  • 
before  four  imposing  tombs  cut  from 
the  same  pure-white  marble  used  toj 
build  the  Parthenon.  The  tombs  con-J 
tained  the  embalmed  remains  of  the 
family    clan— Aristotle    Onassis's    son, 
Alexander,  who  perished  in  1973  at  the 
age  of  24  as  the  result  of  a  plane  acci-j 
dent;  Onassis,  who  died  two  years  later 
of  a  broken  heart  over  the  loss  of  his 
only  son;  Christina,  whose  life  of  drugs 
and  excess  was  snuffed  out  in   1988, 
when  she  was  37;  and  Christina's  favor- 
ite aunt,  Artemis  Garoufalidis. 

Athina  held  a  bunch  of  freshly  picked 
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flowers,  but  she  did  not  know 
which  of  the  tombs  was  her 
mother's.  A  member  of  the 
Skorpios  staff  whispered  in 
her  ear,  but  the  little  girl 
stood  there  frozen,  at  a  total 
loss  for  what  to  do.  She 
couldn't  understand  what  he 
was  saying,  because  she  did 
not  speak  Greek. 

"I  realized  how  complete- 
ly she'd  been  cut  off  from 
her  language,  her  culture,  her 
religion— her  entire  Greek 
heritage,"  said  Daroussos. 
"And  I  couldn't  help  but 
think,  Here  she  is,  the  richest 
little  girl  in  the  world,  but 
what  good  does  that  do  her  if 
she's  been  robbed  of  her  identity?" 

Athina  has  been  isolated  by  her 
father  so  that  he  may  make  of  her 
an  easy  prey. 

— Stelio  Papadimitriou 
chief  trustee  of  Athina 
estate,  in  court  document 

I  short,  dignified  man  in  his  late 

II  60s,  Stelio  Papadimitriou  was 
1 1  showing  me  around  the  Alex- 
ander S.  Onassis  Public  Benefit 
Foundation,  which  is  located  in  a  neo- 
classical mansion  opposite  Hadrian's 
Arch  in  Athens.  Everything  about  the 
place  made  him  beam  with  pride— the  re- 
production of  Aristotle  Onassis's  seago- 
ing office  on  the  Christina;  the  model  of 
the  Olympic-  Loyalty,  the  flagship  of  the 
Onassis-Olympia  fleet;  and  the  portrait 
gallery  of  the  women  in  Onassis's  life. 

One  by  one,  Papadimitriou  pointed 
them  out:  Onassis's  first  wife,  Tina, 
who  ended  up  marrying  his  arch-rival, 
Stavros  Niarchos,  and  dying  in  J 974  of 
an  overdose  of  barbiturates;  his  second 
wife,  Jackie;  and  his  greatest  love,  Maria 
Callas,  whose  ebony  rehearsal  piano 
stood  in  a  corner  of  the  hall  under  her 
painting. 

"Onassis  loved  women,"  Papadimitri- 
ou   said.    "Not    one    woman.    Women 
plural.  That  does  not  mean  he  didn't 
love  Callas  while  he  was  married  to 
Jackie.  He  did.  He  liked  hunting  and 
being  in  love  with  women.  Why  didn't  he 
marry  Callas,  the  diva?  Because  Onassis 
diva.  Two  divas  can't  marry." 
We  went  to  the  second-floor  dining 
where  we  were  joined  by  Paul 
ridis,  who  was  chief  pilot  of  Olym- 
pii     Airways   when    it   was   owned   by 
Onassis,  and  who  now  operates  as  Pa- 
lin  itriou's  deputy.  We  were  served  a 
>e    lunch,    and    Papadiminiou 
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continued  with  the  Onassis-family  saga. 
"I  was  Aristotle  Onassis's  second-in- 
command,  and  I  promised  Onassis  that 
I  would  make  it, the  purpose  of  my  life 
to  keep  the  Onassis  tradition  for  as  long 
as  I  live  and  thereafter,"  he  said.  "When 
Onassis  was  dying.  I  visited  his  house  in 
Glifada.  near  the  Athens  airport.  Every- 
one was  there,  including  Jackie,  and  the 
family  was  pressing  him  to  go  to  the 
American  Hospital  in  Paris.  He  heard 
my  cough  and  called  me  upstairs,  and 
just  outside  his  bedroom  I  came  upon 
Christina  crying  inconsolably.  I  asked 
her  why,  and  she  said,  'Because  my  fa- 
ther refuses  to  go  to  Paris.'  I  went  in- 
side. It  was  a  simple  room  with  very  few 
furnishings,  and  I  found  Onassis  in  a 
bad  situation.  I  said,  'Mr.  Onassis,  why 
are  you  behaving  like  a  child?  You 
should  go  to  Paris.  Or  have  you  decided 
to  leave  everyone  behind  in  a  mess?' 
And  he  said,  'Do  you  hear  my  daughter 
sobbing  outside  my  door?  Would  you 
call  her  to  enter  the  room?'  I  went  and 
got  Christina.  The  old  man  sat  up  in  his 
bed  and  whispered  to  us  in  a  weakened 
voice,  'I  know  that  my  daughter  has  se- 
rious shortcomings  and  will  not  be  able 
to  cope  with  life.  And  I  know  that  you, 
Stelio,  are  a  fiercely  independent  man 
who  is  always  ready  to  resign  his  posi- 
tion,   and    that    Christina    will    make 


you  desperate.  So  if  you  wish  me  to  go 
to  Paris,  let's  make  a  deal.  Do  you 
promise  that  no  matter  what  my  daugh- 
ter does  to  you,  you  will  never  abandon 
her?'  I  said  yes.  And  he  said,  'Bend  to 
kiss  me.  From  now  on.  Christina  is 
your  sister.'" 

Before  Onassis  died  in  1975,  he  estab- 
lished a  German -style  Stiftung,  or 
foundation,  in  Liechtenstein  in  mem- 
ory of  his  son.  The  foundation  awards 
scholarships  for  Greeks  to  study  abroad, 
grants  prizes  for  cultural  and  humanitar- 
ian achievement,  and  has  built  a  $75 
million  cardiac-surgery  center  in  Athens. 
But  the  Stiftung  differs  from  an  Ameri- 
can charitable  foundation  in  that  it  also 
runs  a  business,  one  of  the  world's  most 
modern  fleets  of  tankers  and  dry-cargo 
ships.  Onassis  wanted  all  of  his  money— 
about  $500  million  at  the  time— to  go  to 
the  Stiftung,  with  half  of  it  held  in  trust  i 
for  Christina. 

"But  she  objected  to  the  financial 
arrangements  in  her  father's  will,"  Pa-' 
padimitriou  said.  "She  told  me,  'Stelio, 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  subject  to  the  foun- 
dation. If  you  compel  me,  I  will  be 
forced  to  go  to  litigation.'  So  we  rein- 
terpreted the  will.  We  divided  the  en- 
tire estate  into  two  equal  parts— so 
many  ships,  so  much  cash,  shares,  real 
estate,  etc.— and  we  wrote  it  all  down 
on  two  slips  and  labeled  them  'Part  A'  j 
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and  'Part  B.'  We  went  to  a  notary  pub- 
lic in  Zurich,  and  Christina  agreed  in 
writing  that  the  two  slips  were  of  equal 
value,  about  $250  million  apiece.  We 
put  the  slips  of  paper  into  a  small  box, 
and  Christina  reached  in  and  picked 
out  'Part  B.'  She  said,  'Gentlemen, 
now  I  give  it  to  you  to  manage  for  me. 
Not  because  my  father  wanted  it  that 
way,  but  because  I  wanted  it  to  happen 
that  way.'" 

At  the  time,  Christina  was  divorced 
from  her  first  husband,  Joseph  Bolker,  a 
Los  Angeles  real- estate  agent,  and  was 
married  to  Alexander  Andreadis,  the 
son  of  a  Greek  bank  owner.  Two  more 
marriages  were  to  follow— to  Sergei 
Kauzov,  an  official  of  the  Soviet  state 
shipping  agency,  whom  many  suspected 
of  being  a  K.G.B.  agent,  and  then  to 
Thierry  Roussel,  a  young  man  she  had 
slept  with  when  she  was  21  and  had 
never  forgotten. 


1 


oussel    comes    from    a    French 
family  of  the  haute  bourgeoisie, 
but  he  himself  has  always  been 
penniless,"  said  Papadimitriou.  "He 
knew  that  Christina  had  a  passion  for 
him,  and  he  used  his  hold  over  her  to 
enrich    himself    beyond    the    wildest 
dreams   of  avarice.    While   Christina 
was  alive,  he  extracted  more  than  $47 
million  from  her,  including  $30  mil- 
lion   to    agree    to    set    up    home    in 
Switzerland   rather   than   in   France, 
where  there  are  community-property 
laws,  and  $10  million  in  cash  to  agree 
to  the  establishment  of  a  trust  [con- 
trolled  on   Christina's   behalf  by   Pa- 
padimitriou and  his  Greek  colleagues]. 
Since  her  death,  he  has  extracted  anoth- 
er $36  million  from  the  patrimony  of 
Athina  for  his  sole  personal' use.  All 
told,  he  has  received  the  astronomical 
sum  of  $84  million.  But  even  that  has 
not  satisfied   him.   Now   he   demands 
control  of  Athina's  money.  But  Christi- 
na asked  us  to  protect  her  from  Rous- 
sel, and  that  is  what  we  intend  to  do." 

As  proof  that  Christina  was  onto 
Roussel,  Papadimitriou  has  recently 
made  public  a  letter  in  Christina's  hand- 
writing which  she  sent  him  a  year  before 
her  death.  In  it,  she  wrote  in  English:  "I 
was  the  first  one  who  came  to  [the 
trustees]  to  ask  you  for  help,  to  protect 
me  against  Thierry.  I  built  a  house  made 
in  cement.  In  this  house  I  put  all  my 
capita!  and  the  door  was  closed  ;'iid  the 
job  of  the  protectors  is  to  keep  the  door 
close*  en  went  on  to  confess  her 

ss  for  this  man  [fi\  m  whom]  I 
■I  ■■.  subject  to  abuse." 


In  October  1988,  a  few  weeks  before 
Christina  set  off  on  her  fatal  trip  to 
Buenos  Aires,  she  and  Roussel,  whom 
she  had  divorced  the  year  before,  had  a 
terrible  argument.  In  an  agitated  state 
of  mind,  she  called  a  meeting  in  Gin- 
gins,  her  home  overlooking  Lake  Gene- 
va, and  summoned  her  closest  advis- 
ers—Papadimitriou,  his  fellow  trustees 
Paul  Ioannidis,  Apostolos  Zabelas,  and 
Theodore  Gabrielides,  and  her  finan- 
cial manager,  an  Englishman  named 
David  Banfield. 

"Christina's  object  in  life  at  the  time 
was  to  catch  Roussel,  to  make  him  jeal- 
ous, entice  him  to  return  to  her  so  that 
she  could  have  a  second  child  with 
him,"  Banfield  told  me  when  I  met  him 
at  his  Olympic  Maritime  office  in  Monte 
Carlo.  "She  did  silly 


"After  Chassis's  death, 
the  board  of  trustees  was 
heavily  weighted  with 
people  loyal  to  Christina. 
Gradually,  Papadimitriou 
cut  these  people  out." 


things  to  upset  him,  like  going  out  with 
his  best  mate.  She  was  upset  about  many 
things.  She  was  paying  undue  money  for 
the  management  of  her  10  ships.  She 
wanted  to  reduce  her  costs.  .  .  .  No  one 
dared  argue  with  her.  Everybody  was 
afraid  of  her,  especially  when  she  got  an- 
gry. What  I  didn't  know  was  that  Pa- 
padimitriou and  the  others  had  been  to 
see  her  the  night  before,  and  Papadi- 
mitriou had  dictated  a  new  will,  and  she 
had  signed  it." 

In  the  will,  Christina  left  virtually  her 
entire  estate  to  Athina.  Control  of  the 
little  girl's  money  would  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  five  trustees— the  four 
Greeks  and  Roussel.  But  all  decisions 
were  to  be  made  by  a  simple  majority 
vote,  which  would  effectively  exclude 
Roussel  from  the  administration  of  his 
daughter's  fortune. 

"Roussel  was  shocked  that  there  was 
a  new  will,"  Papadimitriou  said.  "Before 
the  will  was  opened,  he  went  on  French 
television  and  said  that  he  was  in  charge 
of  Athina's  estate,  and  that  he  was  tak- 


ing over  the  Onassis  empire.  You  see, 
she  had  died  under  her  previous  will,  h 
would  have  gotten  50  percent  of  her  e; 
tate  under  Swiss  law  if  applicable,  an 
25  percent  of  her  estate  under  Gree 
law.  In  addition,  Roussel  as  father  woul 
have  assumed  the  administration  of  Ath 
na's  estate  and  would  have  laid  a  clair 
on  all  its  income." 

As  things  worked  out,  Roussel  di 
not  make  out  so  badly.  Since  Christina' 
death,  he  has  received  $6  million  a  yea 
from  the  estate.  The  money  is  partly  i 
payment  of  his  original  marriage  settk 
ment,  and  partly  from  a  deal  he  cu 
with  the  other  trustees  in  which  h 
promised  that  Athina  would  maintai 
close  ties  with  her  native  Greece. 

"Thierry's  father,  Henri,  was  the  on 
who  pulled  the  strings,"  said  David  Bar 
field.  "He  made  the  deal  with  the  Greek 
after  Christina's  death  that  Thierr 
would  behave  and  raise  Athina  as 
Greek,  in  return  for  which  Thierr 
would  receive  certain  financial  consk 

erations.  Thierry  signed  that  agret 

ment  because  his  father  told  him  to 

He  always  listened  to  his  father." 

However,  the  son  never  carnei 

out  his  side  of  the  bargain.  "Eve 

for  Athina's  great-uncle,  George  L 

vanos    [the   head   of  the    famou 

Greek  ship-owning  family],  to  sen 

the  child  is  a  major  drama,"  said  a 
Onassis  relative.  "Athina  has  never  bee 
allowed  to  stay  with  George  and  hi 
wife,  Lita.  Three  or  four  times  even 
year,  they  write  Roussel,  but  he  alway 
declines.  .  .  .  Roussel  wants  to  keep  th 
child  away  from  the  Livanoses.  HJ 
doesn't  want  her  to  go  to  them  and  asi 
the  truth." 

While  Christina  was  alive,  she  sper 
millions  of  dollars  bailing  Roussel  ov 
of  numerous  ill-considered  investments 
including  two  spectacular  failures  i 
Equatorial  Guinea  and  Algeria.  Aftei 
she  died,  he  plunged  into  more  risk 
business,  a  farming  project  in  Portugfc 
that  also  ended  up  in  bankruptcy.  I 
addition  to  $15  million  of  his  ow^ 
money,  he  borrowed  $80  million  fror 
various  sources,  including  the  Eurc 
pean  Union,  the  government  in  Lisbor 
banks,  and  private  backers,  and  reporl 
soon  spread  throughout  Europe  th£ 
there  was  a  hit  contract  out  for  him  i 
Portugal.  Whatever  the  truth  of  that  n 
mor,  Roussel  was  clearly  hard  up  fc 
money,  and  in  the  early  90s  his  reh 
tions  with  the  Greek  trustees  turne 
even  uglier  than  before. 

Cut  off  from  Athina,  Papadimitrio 
grew  increasingly  concerned  about  th 
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Clockwise  from  top: 
Thierry  and  Christina 
Roussel  honeymooning  in 
the  Caribbean,  March 
1984;  the  couple  in  Paris 
that  same  month,  and  with 
Athina  in  Greece  in  1985. 


little  girl's  future.  "It  is  not  good  to 
leave  a  blank  in  the  soul  of  a  child," 
he  told  me.  "Wouldn't  it  be  wise  for 
the  child  to  have  some  kind  of  ties 
with  us?  At  age  18,  we  are  going  to 
turn  this  huge  estate  over  to  a  child 
who  is  isolated,  knows  nothing,  has 
no  influential  friends,  and  can 
only  turn  to  one  person  for 
support— her  father. 

"Of  course,  she  will  find  out 
the  truth  much  later,"  he  went  on. 
"But  by  that  time  we  will  be  up  in 
heaven,  looking  down  on  her  and 
commiserating  with  her,  because 
Roussel  will  have  squandered  her 
fortune  and  left  her  penniless.  At 
age  21,  Athina  is  eligible  to  assume 
the  presidency  of  the  foundation,  but 
are  we  going  to  turn  that  over  to 
someone  who  has  had  no  contacts 
with  her  grandfather's  world?  Under 
the  present  conditions,  I  don't  think 
it's  at  all  likely." 

My  greatest  pride  would  be  for 
[Athina J  to  be  well  adjusted  like  my 
other  children,  that  she  feels  part  of  the 
family. . . .  She  is  entitled  to  a  carefree 
childhood.  I  don 't  want  her  to  be  treated 
tike  a  wise  monkey. 

—Thierry  Roussel 

f|  oussel's  war  with  the  Greeks  has  be- 
jK  come  the  all-consuming  obsession  of 
He    speaks    daily    to    his 
rs  and  worries  thai  his  Gallic  man- 
.  en  called  into  question.  "Be- 
lle's ireated  like  a  poor 
is  trying  to  make  a  buck," 


"Christina  had  no  illusions  at  all. 
She  told  me  she  knew  Roussel  w 
marrying  her  for  the  money- 
either  you  pay  this  amount  or 
I  don't  marry  you." 


said  Jean -Noel  Grinda,  his  uncle,  who 
was  a  champion  tennis  player  and  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Davis  Cup  team  back 
in  the  late  1950s.  "The  whole  thing 
comes  from  the  fact  that  people  wonder 
why  this  extraordinarily  handsome  man 
would  marry  this  homely  woman." 

Through  his  attorneys,  Roussel  de- 
clined to  comment  for  this  article.  He  is 
legally  prohibited  from  speaking  to  the 
press  about  his  daughter  by  the  Autorite 
de  Tutelle,  a  Swiss  child-welfare  agency 
that  has  jurisdiction  over  Athina's  affairs, 
including  how  her  money  is  handled.  Be- 
fore this  gag  order,  he  had  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  editors  of  Paris  Match. 
Each  year,  the  French  photo  magazine 
ran  what  amounted  to  a  layout  of  public- 


ity stills  showing  Athina  in  the  bc-> 
som  of  her  happy  family.  "Roussel 
always  wanted  to  put  himself  with  Athi-i 
na  on  the  cover  of  Paris  Match,"  saidi 
Jacques-Marie  Bourget,  one  of  the  maga-; 
zine's  writers.  "On  the  day  of  our  dead-i 
line,  he  would  come  to  see  the  layouts 
with  his  lawyer.  He  would  fight  with  me 
and  the  chief  editor:  'No  to  this  picture.  < 
no  to  that  caption.' " 

In  recent  years,  Roussel  has  all  but 
disappeared  from  public  view.  Lik& 
Christina,  he  is  the  product  of  a  broker 
home.  His  parents  divorced  when  hd 
was  10,  and  he  was  sent  to  live  with  his 
grandmother,  who  died  shortly  after 
ward  in  a  car  accident.  Also  like  Christi 
na,  he  has  been  shadowed  by  multipk 
tragedies.  His  uncle  Jean-Claude  and  hi: 
cousin  Alain  died  in  helicopter  crashes. 

His  father,  Henri,  who  died  last  year 
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Within  me  lives  a 


A  reason  I'm  here.  And  one  day  soon,  it'll  say  to  me, 


'Hi  there.  The  world  needs  you.  Are  you  ready?' 


P 


Within  me  lives  a 


perfect 


creation  of  the  French  Alps.  Natural  spring  water 


that's  pure  enough  to  help  you  fulfill  a  purpo 


evian 

Pram  the  French  Alps 


was  a  famous  bon  vivant  who  ran  through 
the  family  fortune  hunting  game  and 
young  women.  Thierry  and  Henri  fre- 
quently feuded  over  money,  though  they 
were  able  to  put  aside  their  differences 
long  enough  to  reportedly  share  at  least 
one  lover.  "It's  true  that  I  love  life  and 
beautiful  women,"  Thierry  has  said, 
'"and  it's  true  that  I  was  born  into  a  rich 
family.  But  it  annoys  me  that  this  is  all 
people  remember  about  me." 

If  he  has  a  problem  with  his  image,  it 
is  largely  of  his  own  making.  In  Paris, 
he  occupies  Aristotle  Onassis's  old  town 
house  on  the  exclusive  Avenue  Foch, 
where  he  is  looked  after  by  a  pretty  Al- 
gerian woman  named  Waffa.  He  runs 
his  own  modeling  agency  from  the 
apartment,  which  has  a  fully  equipped 
photography  studio. 

"I  was  invited  to  his  apartment  on 
the  Avenue  Foch,  and  there  were  tons 
of  girls  and  boys,"  said  Petra  Bohne, 
a  stylist  with  the  magazine  L'OJficiel. 
"Everything  was  very  tacky— the  furni- 
ture, the  people,  everything.  The  girls 
were  very  commercial,  catalogue 
models,  Miami-looking." 


"Since  Christina's  death, 
Roussel  has  extracted  $36 
million  from  the  patrimony  of 
Athina  for  his  personal  use. 
All  told,  he  has  received  an 
astronomical  $84  million.77 


"When  I  worked  with  him  on  his 
book,"  said  the  journalist  Jacques-Marie 
Bourget,  who  collaborated  with  Roussel 
on  in  unpublished  manuscript,  "he  went 
to  a  magazine  called  Photo  with  his  port- 
folio. He  dreamed  of  having  his  photos 
in  the  magazine.  Of  course,  it  didn't  hap- 
pen. The  photos  were  of  young  girls. 
Some  were  nudes." 

n  weekends,  Roussel  often  goes  to 

Bonneville,  his  family's  Renaissance- 

iteau   in  the  region  of  So- 

miles  south  of  Paris,  which 

penl  millions  turning  into  a 

in  a  well-publicized  gesture, 

ited  underprivileged  kids 

i  Mice  and  Switzerland  to  the 


Sologne,  where  they  get  to  play  with  the 
animals  and  the  richest  girl  in  the 
world.  In  the  summer,  he  sails  off  the 
coast  of  Spain  with  boatloads  of  attrac- 
tive young  women,  while  Gaby,  Athina, 
and  the  other  Roussel  children  remain 
in  the  family  villa  on  the  island  of  Ibiza. 
"Thierry  still  lives  a  fast  bachelor  life, 
even  though  he's  married,"  said  Paul 
Hagnauer,  the  manager  of  a  French 
modeling  agency,  PH-1,  who  has  known 
Roussel  for  almost  20  years.  "We  used 
to  hang  out  together,  but  we  have  differ- 
ent personalities.  I  am  more  quiet.  I  live 
in  Paris,  I  work  at  a  business.  His  busi- 
ness is  a  bit  everywhere,  not  in  a  partic- 
ular firm  or  something,  but  I  could  not 
say  exactly  where." 

Roussel's  principal  residence  is  near 
Lausanne,  in  Lussy-sur-Morges,  a  tiny 
Swiss  village  tucked  away  among  the 
vineyards  that  face  Lake  Geneva  and  the 
French  Alps.  The  area  has  been  the 
home  of  such  celebrities  as  Elizabeth 
Taylor  and  Richard  Burton,  Yul  and 
Doris  Brynner,  and  Audrey  Hepburn 
and  her  companion,  Robert  Wolders. 
This  is  where  Athina  attends  the  local 
public  school,  bicycles  under  the  watch- 
ful gaze  of  her  bodyguards,  and  takes 
riding  lessons  on  a  mare  named 
Donna,  given  to  her  by  her  father. 
It  is  also  where  Gaby  shops  for  the 
family.  Their  house  is  a  surprising- 
ly ordinary  pink  stucco  bungalow 
located  behind  a  big  hedge  on 
the  edge  of  a  forest. 

"Athina  has  everything  she 
wants,  but  nothing  different 
than  the  other  children  in 
the  house,"  said  Dominique 
Rizzo,  a  family  friend.  "She 
is  not  allowed  a  single  caprice. 
She  understands  perfectly  that  she 
comes  from  great  wealth.  She  is  very 
clever.  She  feels  things  very  strongly,  like 
her  mother.  But  she  is  well  balanced." 

Unlike  her  mother,  whom  she  does 
not  remember,  Athina  has  a  long,  slen- 
der body  and  a  short,  straight  nose.  She 
will  turn  13  in  January,  and  has  begun 
to  show  an  interest  in  clothes.  She  is 
good  at  sports,  especially  swimming  and 
skiing.  But  her  great  passion  is  horse- 
back riding,  and  she  often  jumps  with 
her  younger  half-sister  Sandrine. 

Roussel  was  once  asked  what  Athi- 
na's  daily  life  was  like.  "Like  that  of 
any  other  child  in  Switzerland  today," 
he  replied.  "She  goes  to  school  on  the 
bus  with  her  friends.  Sometimes  she 
walks  home  after  playing  or  rollerblades 
back  wearing  kneepads— that's  the  fash- 
ion. She'd  be  upset  if  I  tried  to  make 


her  different  from  the  others  just  be- 
cause her  grandfather  had  a  fortune." 

When  you  say  Onassis,  you  think  money. 
But  we  don 't  believe  the  Onassis  Foundation 
will  last  very  much  into  the  21st  century. 

— Pascale  Luscher-Bloch, 
Thierry  Roussel's  private  secretary. 

hen  Roussel's  Belgian-born  secre- 
tary, Pascale  Luscher-Bloch,  met 
me  in  Geneva,  she  came  armed 
with  an  oversize  lawyer's  briefcase 
stuffed  with  legal  briefs  and  lawbooks. 
As  she  spoke  of  Athina  and  the  battle 
between  Roussel  and  the  Greeks,  she 
grew  excited,  and  began  pulling  out 
document  after  document  and  piling 
them  on  the  table  before  us. 

Thierry  Roussel's  problems  with  the 
"graybeards"  began  right  after  Christina's 
death.  "The  four  Greeks  came  to  the 
Hotel  du  Rhone  here  in  Geneva  to  de- 
cide what  to  do  with  the  estate,"  said 
Luscher-Bloch.  "But  instead  of  discussing^ 
the  estate,  the  conversation  turned  to 
what  language  Athina  should  speak,  her 
religious  training,  and  her  education.  .  . . 
The  Greeks  said  that  Athina  must  be  ed-j 
ucated  in  the  Greek  Orthodox  religiousi 
tradition,  she  should  go  to  a  private 
school,  and  she  should  go  on  holiday  tot 
Skorpios  once  a  year.  And  Thierry  Rous^ 
sel  said,  'Wait!  Stop!  You  have  no  right!  I 
am  a  nonpracticing  Roman  Catholic,  myi 
wife  is  Protestant,  and  my  three  other 
children  are  Protestant.  When  Athina  de- 
cides on  a  religion,  I  will  respect  hei< 
choice.  But  you  can't  tell  me  where  shfli 
should  go  to  church  or  school.' " 

The  bickering  over  Athina's  upbringingi 
continued  for  the  next  two  or  three  yearsr 
Then  one  day  Roussel  ordered  Christina': 
private  Falcon  50  jet  to  fly  him  and  Athtf 
na  from  Geneva  to  Saint-Moritz.  The  pi 
lot  informed  him  that  he  could  not  comr 
ply  with  his  request  because  he  had  re> 
ceived  instructions  from  Greece  that  the 
plane  was  no  longer  to  be  made  availabk 
for  Roussel's  private  use.  Roussel  late 
applied  to  a  Swiss  court,  arguing  that  a 
Athina's  lawful  guardian  he  was  entitle* 
under  French  law  to  administer  her  estat 
until  she  came  of  age. 

While  the  case  dragged  on  in  th 
courts,  the  trustees  in  Greece  began  t 
tighten  the  screws.  They  sold  off  Christ 
na's  jet  and  disposed  of  Aristotle  Onassis' 
house  in  Glifada.  They  also  threatened  t 
get  rid  of  the  Parisian  town  house  on  A 
enue  Foch  as  well  as  La  Boislande,  Christ 
na's  Swiss  estate  in  Gingins,  which  has  a 
18-room  mansion  and  a  private  zoo. 

After  a  Swiss  appeals  court  rejecte 
Roussel's  bid,  the  battle  escalated.  Th 
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Greek  trustees  filed  a 
blizzard  of  lawsuits  in  Switzerland, 
France,  and  Greece,  charging  that  Rous- 
sel  had  enriched  himself  at  his  daughter's 
expense,  and  eventually  demanding  that 
he  be  removed  as  a  trustee  of  her  estate. 
Roussel  retaliated  by  going  to  court  in 
Greece,  where  he  accused  the  other 
trustees  of  mishandling  the  shipping  busi- 
ness, which  is  the  financial  taproot  of 
both  the  foundation  and  Afhina's  estate. 
Among  other  things,  Roussel  charged  that 
the  trustees  had  packed  the  foundation's 
board  of  directors  with  their  relatives, 
and  had  illegally  transferred  money  from 
the  foundation  in  Liechtenstein  to  their 
own  pockets.  Two-thirds  of  the  founda- 
tion's  capital  had  disappeared,  he  said. 

Bne  week  before  the  case  was  to  be 
heard  in  Athens,  Roussel  sent  David 
Banfield,  the  financial  manager  of 
ina's  estate,  a  draft  of  his  complaint. 
the  Greeks,"  said  Banfield, 


"and  I  told  them,  'This  is  news.  I'm  not 
going  to  testify.'  And  Theodore  Gabrie- 
lides,  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, said,  'Maybe  it's  best  if  you 
come  along.'  The  judge  hearing  the  case 
couldn't  speak  English.  He  was  a  dod- 
dering old  guy.  He  appointed  a  woman 
to  translate  whose  English  was  rudi- 
mentary. The  judge  hardly  seemed  to  be 
able  to  follow  what  was  going  on.  He 
kept  licking  the  tip  of  his  pen  and  mak- 
ing elaborate  notes  on  papers  in  front 
of  him.  .  .  .  The  judge  asked  me, 
'You've  read  all  the  documents;  do  you 
have  anything  to  add?'  I  said  no.  Then 
the  judge  said,  'Do  you  have  any  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  assets  of  the 
foundation  are  in  danger?'  And  I  said 
yes."  (Papadimitriou  says  that  the  judge 
"was  no  more  than  50  years  of  age" 
and  that  "the  principal  lawyer  of  Rous- 
sel never  objected  regarding  the  transla- 
tion or  the  alleged  inability  of  the  .  .  . 
judge.") 

"The  truth  is,"  continued  Banfield, 


The  wedding  of  Thierry  Roussel  and 

Gaby  Landhage,  the  Swedish  former  model, 

in  the  Sologne  region  of  France,  May  12, 

1990,  two  years  after  Christina  Onassis's  death* 

Inset,  Athina,  aged  five,  was  a  member 

of  the  wedding.  Thierry  and  Gaby  have  raised 

her  in  Switzerland  with  their  three  children. 


"it  is  difficult,  without  having  the  ac- 
counts and  figures,  to  sit  back  and  criti- 
cize the  foundation,  but  it  appears  that 
they  have  put  all  their  money  into  one 
basket— the  tanker  market.  The  founda- 
tion should  be  more  prudent.  .  .  .  The  t 
Greeks  could  manage  a  lot  better.  They 
are  not  entirely  competent.  ...  At  the 
beginning,  after  Onassis's  death,  the* 
board  of  trustees  was  heavily  weighted 
with  people  loyal  to  Christina.  Gradual- 
ly, Papadimitriou  cut  these  people 
out.  .  .  .  First  he  put  other  sons  on  the 
board,  then  his  own  son,  so  that  no  one 
could  accuse  him  of  nepotism." 

(Papadimitriou  responds:  "My  sonr 
was  the  first  son  to  be  elected  director/ 
at  the  specific  recommendation 
of  Christina  herself  during  her 
lifetime.  Two  others  were  elected 
after  her  death  but  at  her  instiga-i 
tion  during  her  lifetime.  ...  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  board 
of  the  foundation  consists  of  15 
members.  .  .  .  The  majority  con-n 
sists  of  nonrelatives.") 

Despite    Banfield's    damaginj 
testimony  in  Athens,  the  Greel 
Supreme  Court  rejected  Roussel's 
petition,  and  Papadimitriou  pub- 
licly claimed  a  victory.  Not  only. 
had   the   trustees  acted   diligently,  hei 
said,  but  they  had  actually  quadrupled 
the  foundation's  assets  and  doubled  the 
value  of  Athina's  estate.  Nor  did  the 
Greek  trustees  let  the  matter  rest  there 
Roussel  accused  the  Greeks  of  calling 
him  a  "psychopath  in  need  of  a  psychia< 
trist."  (Papadimitriou  responds  by  sayr 
ing,  "Nobody  ever  called  Roussel  a  psy 
chopath.  We  only  stated  that  Roussel  is 
a  person  who  .  .  .  does  not  accept  'reali* 
ty,'  be  it  in  matters  relating  to  his  be 
havior  or  to  his  own  business.")  Th< 
Greeks  filed  criminal  charges  agains 
Roussel  in  Greece  and  Switzerland,  ac 
cusing  him  of  perjury  and  maliciou 
defamation. 

"The  charges  in  Athens  against  Rous 
sel  are  quite  serious,"  Papadimitrioi 
told  me.  "We  definitely  want  him  t< 
be  condemned,  but  whether  we  wan 
him  to  actually  serve  the  sentence  is  ar 
other  matter.  Because  he  is  the  father  c 
Athina,  we  feel  sometimes  like  we  are  i: 
a   boxing   match   with   him    with   ou 
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,etter  lrom  Skorpios 


ds  tied  behind  our  back.  What  we 
looking  for  is  moral  vindication.  We 
e  no  respect  for  him." 

istina  was  madly  in  love  with  the  guy.  I 
<n,  she  felt  that  way  until  the  last  day. . . . 
was  aware  that  he  married  her  for 
wy.  But  I'm  not  sure  this  plays  any  role 
he  feelings  of  women. 

—Dr.  Jean -Michel  Oughourlian, 
Christina  Onassis's  psychiatrist. 

;xt  to  her  psychiatrist,  who  treated 
ler  practically  every  day  for  the  last 
10  years  of  her  life,  the  person  who 
erstood  Christina  Onassis  best  was 
rence  Grinda,  her  closest  friend.  Now 
d  of  public  relations  for  Emanuel 
>aro,  Grinda  greeted  me  in  her  newly 
orated  apartment  on  the  Left  Bank 
'aris,  where  she  shared  her  reminis- 
ces of  Christina  and  Thierry. 
My  ex-husband,  the  tennis  player 
n-Noel   Grinda,   is  Thierry's   uncle 

a  big  playboy,  and  Thierry  idolized 
i,"  said  Grinda.  "Jean -Noel  had  all 

women  running  after  him,  and  I 
jld  tell  Christina,  'Be  careful  that 
erry  doesn't  fool  around  and  make 

suffer.'  And  she  would  say,  'No, 
rence,  Thierry  tells  me  that  he  will 
er  be  like  Jean -Noel.' 
Christina  had  a  big  physical  attrac- 
i  to  Thierry,"  Grinda  said.  "He  was 
nd,  good-looking,  and  she  thought 

Roussels  were  rich.  At  her  insis- 
:e,  my  sister  and  I  went  to  Skorpios 
tell  Onassis  how  fantastic  Thierry 
i.  But  instead  we  told  Onassis  that  he 
in't  so  great.  When  Christina  asked 
why  I  had  done  that,  I  lold  her,  'Be- 
se  Thierry  has  a  girlfriend,  Gaby, 
!  he  will  never  leave  her.'" 
loussel  had  met  Gaby  Landhage  in 
4,  when  he  was  21  and  she  was  work- 
as  a  fashion  model  and  translator  in 
is.  After  Gaby  returned  to  Sweden  to 
:  a  job  in  a  Malmo  cosmetic^  compa- 
Thierry  flew  there  to  visit  her,  and 
r  long-distance  romance  continued 
iflourish.  However,  Thierry's  social- 
pber  father,  who  had  married  off  his 
ghter  to  the  Duke  of  Chevreuse,  was 
j  at  all  pleased  about  his  son's  affair 
the  Malmo  model.  Henri  wanted 

rry  to  marry  someone  with  money. 

his  first  choice  was  Christina  Onassis. 

s  Henri  knew,  Christina  was  looking 
a  husband  with  a  good  family  name 
;ive  her  children.  Desperately  lonely, 
consumed  vast  amounts  of  chocolate 

Coca-Cola,  and  ballooned  to  more 
n  200  pounds.  She  was  addicted  to 
[ers  and  downers,  and  suffered  from 

s  of  suicidal  depression.  Though  she 
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was  never  short  of  admirers,  and  was 
sexually  uninhibited,  she  frequently  com- 
plained, "1  want  someone  to  love  just 
me."  Thierry  Roussel  was  never  far  from 
her  mind. 

"Christina  wanted  to  have  a  blond 
child."  said  Florence  Grinda.  "I  was  with 
her  in  Skorpios  after  her  divorce  from 
that  Russian  guy,  Kausov,  who  wasn't 
chic  enough  for  her,  and  she  told  me,  'It's 
your  fault  that  I  didn't  marry  Thierry.  I'm 
so  unhappy.  I  would  have  children  now.' 

"Then  one  time  when  she  was  in 
Saint-Moritz,  she  met  Henri  Roussel," 
Grinda  went  on.  "And  Henri  encour- 
aged Christina  to  find  Thierry,  who,  he 
said,  was  'alone.'  The  father  was  trying 
to  promote  this  marriage,  and  he  knew 
how  Christina  felt.  Finally,  Thierry  told 
Christina,  'O.K.,  I'll  see  you  again,  but 
first  you  must  go  to  a  spa  in  Marbella 
and  lose  weight  for  a  few  months.'" 

"I  was  involved  in  the  financial  plan- 
ning of  Christina's  marriage  to  Roussel," 
said  David  Banfield.  "She  was  no  dum- 
my and  had  no  illusions  at  all.  She  told 
me  she  knew  Roussel  was  marrying  her 
for  the  money.  ...  He  set  the  condi- 
tions—either you  pay  this  amount  or  I 
don't  marry  you.  If  you  write  that  he  got 
$30  million,  you'd  be  in  the  ballpark." 


I  fter  the  marriage,  it  took  the  new 

II  Mrs.  Roussel  three  months  of  fertili- 
/ 1  ty  treatments  to  get  pregnant.  In 
January  1985,  she  gave  birth  to  Athina 
by  cesarean  section  at  the  American 
Hospital  in  Paris,  where  Aristotle  Onas- 
sis had  died  10  years  before.  Christina 
brought  her  daughter  home  to  La  Bois- 
lande,  where  a  staff  of  30  catered  to  the 
infant's  every  need. 

"She  was  fascinated  with  this  child," 
said  a  member  of  the  staff.  "It  was  like  a 
wonder  every  day.  She  looked  upon  Athi- 
na as  the  most  precious  thing  in  her  life." 

Monique  Hoetschi,  the  child's  Swiss 
nurse,  tried  to  prevent  Christina  from 
spoiling  Athina,  whom  her  mother  nick- 
named Koukla— "Doll"  in  Greek.  But  it 
was  a  losing  battle.  Christina  dressed 
Athina  in  Dior  children's  clothes,  and 
when  the  child  expressed  an  interest 
in  the  nursery  rhyme  "Baa  Baa  Black 
Sheep,"  she  bought  her  a  flock  of  sheep 
and  hired  a  shepherd  to  look  after  them. 

Meanwhile,  Roussel  had  secretly  estab- 
lished a  love  nest  in  Paris  with  Gaby 
Landhage,  about  a  mile  from  the  Onassis 
apartment  on  the  Avenue  Foch.  Accord- 
ing to  Chris  Hutchins  and  Peter  Thomp- 
son, authors  of  Athina:  The  Last  Onassis, 
Roussel  also  had  two  other  lovers— Tere- 
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Ldlrr  from  Skorpios 


Aristotle  Onassis's  Pink 
House  on  Skorpios,  which  the 
Roussels  have  used  on 
their  rare  visits  to  Greece. 
Inset.  Athina,  center,  with  her    ' 
father,  stepmother,  and  three    ! 
half-siblings — Sandrine, 
l£JI*  Erik,  and  Johanna — 
in  Athens,  \ 
August  1996.  > 


sa  Prater,  a  six-foot-ta 
blonde  American,  whom 
he    had    met    at    Cap- 
Ferrat,  and  Kirsten  Gille 
a  statuesque  Danish  mod- 
el. He  was  involved  with 
four  women  at  the  same 
time.  Eventually,  Christina's 
uncle  George  Livanos  blew 
the  whistle  and  told  her  of 
Thierry's  infidelities. 

When  Athina  was  a  few  months  old. 
Gaby  gave  birth  to  a  son,  Erik.  Shat- 
tered by  the  news  that  she  and  Gaby  had 
been  pregnant  at  the  same  time.  Christina 
confronted  her  husband,  who  confessed 
the  truth.  Instead  of  filing  for,  divorce, 
however.  Christina  offered  Roussel  more 
money  if  he  would  stay  in  the  marriage. 
That  arrangement  seemed  to  work  until 
May  1987,  when  Gaby  gave  birth  to  yet 
another  Roussel  child,  a  daughter  named 
Sandrine.  Christina,  unable  to  get  preg- 
nant herself,  had  finally  had  enough.  She 
got  a  divorce. 

8ut  even  then  she  could  not  free  her- 
self from  Roussel.  To  win  him  back, 
she  offered  to  pay  him  $100,000 
each  time  he  slept  with  her.  She  fre- 
quently invited  Gaby  and  her  children 
to  visit  her  and  Athina.  To  demonstrate 
how  sin  i   was  about  accepting  the 

menage  a  trois  :d  her 

personal    photographer,    (  h  Ko- 

rontzis,  to  take  a  picture  oi       r  with 
Gaby.  Erik,  and  Sandrine,  and  then  gave 
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Roussel  permission  to  have  it  pub- 
lished in  a  magazine. 

"it  was  a  very  paradoxical  situation." 
her  psychiatrist.  Dr.  Oughourlian,  told 
me.  "I'm  somebody  who  believes  that 
when  you  have  a  certain  amount  of  mon- 
ey it  changes  your  psychology.  You  don't 
have  the  perspective  of  ordinary  people." 

But  beneath  her  apparent  Olympian 
detachment,  Christina  was  fuming  with 
resentment.  In  the  fall  of  1988.  she  went 
to  a  Swiss  clinic,  where  she  surgically  re- 
duced the  size  of  her  thighs,  and  an- 
nounced that  she  was  going  to  Buenos 
Aires  to  visit  her  friends  Marina  and  Al- 
berto Dodero.  She  had  her  eye  on  Mari- 
na's brother,  Jorge  Tchomlekdjoglou.  She 
was  even  thinking  of  taking  her  daughter 
to  live  with  her  in  Argentina.  Before  she 
left,  she  let  Thierry  and  Gaby  have  it. 
Screaming  at  the  top  of  her  voice,  she 
told  Gaby  that  she  owed  everything  to 
her.  Christina's,  money.  Then  she  stormed 
out.  Two  weeks  later  she  was  dead,  with 
an  empty  bottle  of  pills  by  her  side.  The 
coroner  ruled  out  suicide  and  concluded 
that  she  had  died  of  heart  failure. 


"I  talked  with  Dr.  Oughourlian 
the  American  Hospital  in  Paris,"  Steli 
Papadimitriou  said.  "I  had  been  wo 
ried  at  the  time,  because  wheneve 
Christina  fell  in  love  with  someone,  sh 
tried  to  lose  weight  in  a  hurry.  Whene 
er  she  was  disappointed  in  love,  sh 
consoled  herself  with  chocolates  an 
Coca-Cola  and  other  mischiefs  of  moc 
ern  civilization.  She  became  like  an  ai 
cordion  up  and  down.  I  asked  Dl 
Oughourlian.  'Can  that  have  a  bad  e 
feet  on  her  heart?'  And  the  doctor  sait 
i  examined  her  before  she  went  to  A 
gentina,  and  her  heartbeats  were  lik 
those  of  a  bull.'  I  said,  A  toroT  And  h 
said.  'Not  just  a  tow,  but  a  herd  j 
bulls.'" 

Dr.  Oughourlian  confirmed  this  coi 
versation,  and  went  further.  "Indee* 
she  had  been  in  the  hospital,  and  I  ha 
the  cardiologist  give  her  a  checkup,  an 
was  told  that  she  was  fine,"  he  said.  " 
is  not  clear  that  her  heart  was  involve 
in  her  death.  The  Argentinean  doctoi 
said  it  was  pulmonary  edema.  She  ha 
apparently   some   water    flooding   h 
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!.  Inflatable  flower  bed 

70.  Powfy  '(/(1"  ornament    1 

2.  Motorola  cell  phone 

1  i.  Yamaha  Wave  Blaster 

(usually  attached  to  ear) 

12.  Master's  Pizza 

I     3.  Classic  edition 

("the  works,  please") 

backgammon  set 
4.  TVs  galore 

13.  Exercise  gear  (manda- 
tory for  pizza  lovers) 

5.  Vanity  (circa  1930) 

14.  Funk]'  old  lamp 

6.  Sony  boom  box 

15.  "Noodles'"dog stuff 

7.  Clothes  &  shoes 

(pooper-scooper,  et  al) 

(Versace,  Gucci,  Keds) 

16.  Sunscreen  SPF#8-80 

8.  Claw-foot  bathtub 

(always  practice 

9.  SiViw  candelabra 

safe  sun) 
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lungs.  I  can't  see  how  the  pills  could 
do  such  a  thing.  It  is  not  clear  in  my 
mind  exactly  what  happened." 

Athina  is  a  happy  girl  because  she  is 
growing  up  in  a  family.  That's  the  only 
thing  that  is  important— that  she  is  part 
of  a  family. 

— Kalliroi  Patronicolas, 
Athina's  great-aunt. 

I  thina's  nanny,  Monique  Hoetschi. 
tl  broke  the  news  to  the  little  girl  that 
/ 1  her  mother  would  not  be  coming 
home.  Then  Hoetschi  called  Christina's 
closest  relative,  a  cousin  named  Andreas 
Tiamcaris,  who  was  in  Milan  on  busi- 
ness. By  the  time  Tiamcaris  reached  Gin- 
gins,  Athina's  bags  were  packed.  Roussel 
had  flown  to  Switzerland  immediately, 
and  he  was  taking  Athina  back  with  him 
to  France. 

Father  and  daughter  spent  Christ 
mas  week  at  the  estate  in  the 
Sologne,  where  Roussel's  sister, 
Christine  de  Luynes,  the  wife  of 
the  Duke  of  Chevreuse.  helped 
care  for  the  little  girl.  Then  they 
flew  to  Henri  Roussel's  villa  in 
San  Pedro  de  Alcantara  on  the 
Costa  del  Sol.  Back  in  the  Sologne 
after  the  holidays,  they  were  joined 
by  Gaby  and  her  two  children. 

"In  the  beginning,"  said  one  of 
the  staff,  "it  was  difficult  for  Athi- 
na to  adjust  to  a  father  who  was 
known  by  two  other  children  by 
the  same  name— Papa.  .  .  .  With  Christi- 
na, everything  had  been  programmed. 
Christina  knew  that  with  a  child  you 
need  to  respect  a  daily  rhythm.  But  Mr. 
Roussel,  who  is  an  egoist,  didn't  take 
the  child's  rhythms  into  account.  He  did 
whatever  he  wanted  to  do,  and  never 
bothered  to  explain." 

Roussel  did  not  get  along  with  Mo- 
nique Hoetschi,  who  could  not  hide  her 
disapproval  of  his  lifestyle.  He  fired 
Hoetschi  by  telephone  while  she  was  on 
holiday.  Then,  little  by  little,  he  replaced 
all  30  members  of  the  household  staff 
with  people  loyal  to  him. 

After  his  dispute  with  the  Greek 
trustees  became  public,  Roussel  realized 
that  he  had  to  do  something  to  repair  his 
reputation.  In  May  1990  he  married  Gaby 
in  an  elaborate  ceremony  at  Bonneville, 
complete  with  huntsmen  and  hunting 
horns.  Athina  was  a  member  of  the  wed- 
ding. Afterward,  Roussel  told  the  press 
that  his  new  marital  arrangement  would 
provide  his  daughter  with  "a  pillar  of  sta- 
bility, which  Christina  so  lacked." 

"Christina  totally  spoiled  Athina," 
said  the  writer  Jacques-Marie  Bourget. 


"The  child  could  set  fire  to  the  house 
and  Christina  would  say  it  was  O.K. 
Athina  was  turning  into  a  bad  child.  In 
French  we  call  it  gate— spoiled.  Gaby  is 
like  a  super  nurse.  She  loves  Athina.  If 
Athina  doesn't  want  to  go  to  bed,  Gaby 
never  allows  her  to  get  her  way.  Under 
Gaby,  the  house  is  like  a  school  of  love." 

"I  think  Athina  has  been  lucky  to  have 
Gaby  looking  after  her,"  said  David  Ban- 
field.  "She  speaks  Swedish  and,  from 
what  I  can  make  out,  she  seems  to  be  to- 
tally accepted  as  a  member  of  the  family. 
It  is  a  horrible  thing  to  say,  but  if  Christi- 
na had  been  alive,  who  knows  what  Athi- 
na would  have  become  today." 

Even  so,  Athina  faces  problems  that 
few  girls  her  age  ever  have  to  cope  with. 
What  happens,  for  example,  when  she 
begins  to  date,  and  comes  to  understand 


To  win  Roussel  back, 
Christina  of fered  to  pay  him 
$100,000  each  time  he 
slept  with  her.  She  frequently 
invited  Gaby  and  her  children 
to  visit  her  and  Athina. 


that  her  father  had  a  child  with  Gaby  at 
the  same  time  he  had  her  with  Christi- 
na? What  happens  when  she  gains 
enough  sophistication  to  grasp  the 
sobering  fact  that  her  father,  stepmother, 
and  half -siblings  all  depend  on  her  for 
their  current  and  future  financial  wel- 
fare? What  happens  if  the  Greek  trust- 
ees win  their  criminal  case  against  Rous- 
sel, and  he  can't  go  back  to  Greece  with 
his  daughter  for  fear  that  he  will  be  put 
in  jail?  Or,  alternatively,  what  happens  if 
her  father  wins  his  case  in  Switzerland 
and  gains  control  over  his  daughter's 
fortune? 

"Athina  reminds  me  so  much  of  her 
mother,"  said  a  relative  who  has  seen  the 
little  girl  over  the  years.  "She  has  Christi- 
na's character,  her  strong  will  and  deter- 
mination, her  rebellious  nature.  No  one 
can  foresee  the  future,  but  I'd  be  willing 
to  make  one  prediction.  Athina's  been  in 
the  middle  of  this  battle  between  her  fa- 
ther and  the  Greek  trustees  for  a  long 
time.  When  she's  18  and  legally  comes  of 
age,  she's  likely  to  tell  them  both  to  go 
and  mind  their  own  business."  □ 
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photographed  at  tl 

Pentagon  on  July  2 
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new  attitude.  She  h; 

served  for  28  year 

and  in  the  early  1971 

was  one  of  the  fir 
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General  Claudia  Kennedy 


A  ecause  she  is  the  army's  first  female  three- 
|  star  general  and  chief  of  intelligence.  BE- 
"  cause,  as  a  member  of  the  army's  panel 
on  sexual  harassment,  she  helped  conduct 
one  oi  -tudies  ever  done  on  the  subject,  because 

she  ackno  thai  "sexual  harassment  is  a  huge  prob- 

lem," even  while  insisting,  We've  made  huge  progress." 
because,  after  growing  up  in  an  army  household,  she  joined 
the  service  in  1969,  when  her  peers  were  protesting  the  Viet- 
nam War,  saying,  "When  your  country's  at  war,  you  help." 


because  Betty  Friedan's  The  Feminine  Mystique  taught  he 
"If  you  want  equality,  you  have  to  have  equal  responsibility, 
saw  men  around  me  whose  lives  were  affected  by  the  dra 
and  I  thought,  We're  all  part  of  this."  because  she  is  50  ar 
divorced  and  has  decided  not  to  get  a  face-lift:  "You  lose  tl  j 
character  in  your  face."  because  when  she  received  her  thi; 
star  she  thought  of  Mary  Tyler  Moore  throwing  her  hat 
the  air,  a  signal  of  "triumph— and  joy."  because  a  female  ca 
tain  told  her  in  the  ladies'  room  that  day,  "No  disrespei 
ma'am,  but- you  go,  girl!"  -leslie  bennet 
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Thin  by  comparison.  Revolutionary  by  design.  Introducing  Philips 
Brilliance®  4500AX  Flat  Panel  LCD  Monitor.  As  you  can 

plainly  see,  it  requires  significant!)  less  desk  space.  That's  because  it's 
only  5.9  inches  deep  and  has  built-in  stereo  speakers  (and  weighs  1 1.4 
pounds).  Together  wirh  stu.  nine  p  ;>bics  sharper  text  and  flicker 
free  images,  our  new  monitor  deliver*  in  every  dimension.  For  more 
information,  (800)  835-3506  or  wv, ,  ohilipsmonitors.com 

©  1997  Philips  Electronics  North  Amend  Corp' 
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Name  and  occupation:  Alison  Eastwood,  actress.  Age:  25.  Current  claim  to  fame:  Daughter  of 
Clint  Eastwood,  actor,  director,  and  former  mayor  of  Alison's  hometown.  Carmel.  California. 
Future  claim  to  fame:  Plays  a  southern  belle  opposite  John  Cusack  and  Kevin  Spacey  in 
Midnight  in  the  Garden  of  Good  and  Evil,  a  crime  drama  based  on  John  Berendt's  best-seller 
and  directed  by  her  father.  What  was  the  first  time  you  worked  with  your  father?  "It  was 
Tightrope.  1  was  12  and  I  played  the  daughter.  Big  stretch,  huh?"  Now  that  you're  a  bona  fide  ingenue, 
has  your  working  relationship  changed?  "It  was  hard  because  there's  no  way  around  the  fact  that 
he's  my  dad.  But  it  worked  out  really  well."  As  Dirty  Harry's  daughter,  can  we  assume  you  go  in  for  blood  on 
the  screen?  "i  love  films  from  the  30s.  40s,  and  50s  because  they  were  less  about  blood 
and  gore  and  more  about  the  story  and  the  Characters  and  their  dynamics.  Those  are  the 
kinds  of  films  I  would  like  to  stay  true  to.  Although  it  would  be  fun  to  do  one  of 
ihose  films  where  you're  being, chase&fey  afiens.'.'    , 
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ew  York:  mad,  bad,  and 
dangerous  to  know,  and 
getting    her    due    this 
month.  If  you've  got  the 
mean   reds,   get   your 
paws  on  Tiffany's  20th 
Century  (Abrams),  by 
JOHN  LORING,  a  positive- 
ly sumptuous  visual  his- 
tory of  Holly  Golight- 
ly's  favorite  Fifth  Av- 
enue emporium.  Man- 
hattan in  Maps  1527-1997  (Rizzo- 
li).  by  PAUL  E.  COHEN  and  ROBERT  T. 
AUGUSTYN,  is  a  handsome  carto- 
graphic history  of  New  Amster- 
dam. The  Gay  Metropolis:  1940- 
( Houghton  Mifflin),  by  CHARLES  KAISER,  is  a 
fascinating  and  fabulous  oral  history  of  how  New 
York  became  the  queer  mecca.  New  York  City  Bal- 
let legends  HEATHER  WATTS  and  JOCK  SOTO  wont 
divulge  how  they  do  all  that  dizzying  twirling  around  without  going  limp, 
but  they  will  share  tips  on  throwing  memorably  festive  fetes  in  Our  Meals 
(Riverhead).  Elmira's  local  boy  made  good,  and  style  god  to  the  multi- 
culti  hip-hop  set,  offers  sartorial  tips  in  All  American  (Universe),  by  TOMMY 
HILFIGER  with  DAVID  KEEPS. 

Also  this  month:  murderous,  backstabbing,  power-mad  egomaniacs 
populate  NICHOLAS  COLERIDGE'S  thriller  With  Friends  Like  These  (St. 
Martin's),  set  in— of  all  places— the  magazine  world.  Feeling  blue? 
Dive  into  the  sublime  depths  of  Blue  (Addison  Wesley),  MICHAEL 
HAINEY'S  fanciful  treatise  on  the  color  favored  by  Wall  Streeters, 
Shakers,  and  Picasso.  Desire  (Farrar,  Straus  &  Giroux)  is  poet 
FRANK  BIDART'S  devastating  collection  of  meditations  on  the  inti- 
mate universe  of  love  and  grief.  THOMAS  CAPLAN'S  Grace 
and  Favor  (St.  Martin's)  is  an  intriguing  drawing- 
room-style  family  saga.  Make  your  springtime  root- 
and-bulb  wish  list  with  CHERYL  MERSER'S  The  Garden 
Design  Book  (ReganBooks).  Grand  Conde  Nast  deity 
ALEXANDER  LIBERMAN'S  Prayers  in  Stone  (Random 
House)  is  a  congregation  of  stunning  photographs  and 
ruminations  on  majestic  stone  works.  Photographer 
BRUCE  WEBER'S  Branded  Youth  and  Other  Stories  (Bul- 
finch)  showcases  images  of  Boy  Scouts,  starlets,  and 
wrestlers.  Relics  such  as  Indian  treaties  and  Robert 
Oppenheimer's  notes  on  nuclear  reactions  are  among  the 
cultural  artifacts  culled  from  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
amassed  in  VINCENT  VIRGA  and  ALAN  BRINKLEY'S  stupendous 
visual  history.  Eyes  of  the  Nation  (Knopf).  Pop  artists  from 
Oldenburg  to  Lichtenstein  get  15  minutes  of  fame  in 
STEVEN  HENRY  MADOFF'S  critical  history,  Pop  Art  (Uni- 
versity of  California).  The  Herbert  Huncke  Reader 
(Morrow),  edited  by  BENJAMIN  G.  SCHAFER,  is  an 
extraordinary  collection  of  the  writings  of  the 
Ur-Beat  hipster.  And,  finally,  if  you  haven't 
got  a  carving  block  for  turkey  dinner,  this 
monstrous,  ridiculously  lovely  work  would 
do  nicely:  celebrated  beauties  from  Drew 
Barrymore  to  Miss  Piggy  (oh,  that  isn't  l 
that  far,  is  it?)  are  captured  in  all  their 
splendor  by  LEN  PRINCE  in  About  Glamout 
(Simon  &  Schuster).     — elissa  schappell 
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Ask  a  Dermatologist 

about  the  new  way  to 


the  way  your  skin  looks! 

By  Linda  K.  Franks,  M.D. 


HOW  CAN  A  DERMATOLOGIST  MAKE  MY  SKIN  LOOK  YOUNGER? 

Dermatologists  use  in-office  hydroxy  acid  mini-peels  to  revitalize  the  look 
of  skin.  They're  sometimes  called  "lunchtime  peels".  But  I  tell  my  patients, 
that's  just  part  of  the  job.  It's  essentia!  to  continue  the  process  at  home. 

HOW  DOES  TIME-OFF  REVITALIZER  WORK? 

Time-Off  Revitalizer  from  Almay  is  one  of  the  best  new  weapons  we 
have  to  fight  the  signs  of  skin  aging.  It  contains  a  blend  of  two  of  the  most 
advanced  hydroxies,  that  work  together  to  "wake  up"  the  skin.  Dull  tired 
skin  is  replaced  with  skin  that  looks  fresher  and  newer.  Younger. 

WILL  I  REALLY  SEE  A  DIFFERENCE  IN  MY  SKIN? 
HOW  LONG  WILL  IT  TAKE? 

Time-Off  works  with  a  16%  concentration  of  hydroxies,  undiluted  by 
waxes  and  heavy  oils.  You'll  see  results  in  just  one  week.  And  the  results 
continue,  the  longer  you  use  it.  In  four  weeks,  fine  lines  are  visibly 
diminished.  And  in  eight  weeks,  uneven  skintones  are  improved. 

HOW  CAN  I  BE  SURE  IT'S  GENTLE? 

Time-Off  Revitalizer  is  gentle  enough  even  for  sensitive  skin.  It's 
formulated  at  a  non-irritating  pH  level  and  is  hypo-allergenic  and 
fragrance-free.  In  the  Almay  Cosmetics  Section. 


YPO-ALLERGENI 


standing  out,  not  sticking  out. 
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CLASSIC 
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ike  many  stars,  Jean-Georges  Vongerichten 
wants  to  direct.  The  food  may  be  great  at 
Jean  Georges,  the  latest  restaurant  in  the 
chef's   Manhattan- 


I  based  empire  (which 
includes  JoJo  and 
Vong),  but  the  bus- 
tling scene  in  the 
64-seat  dining  room  appears 
to  have  been  choreographed 
to  the  hilt:  waiters  in  tailored 
black  suits  strut  about  pur- 
posefully, silver-domed  dishes 
are  shuttled  to  and  fro.  This 
mini-epic  is  managed  not  via 
Busby  Berkeley-style  mega- 
phone, but  over  Vongerich- 
ten's  brand-new  Motorola 
StarTAC  6000  (a  gift  from  a 
regular  customer).  "It's  mad,  but  I  love  it," 
says  the  40-year-old  Alsatian.  "You  can't 
miss  a  beat."  The  numbers  programmed  into 
Vongerichten's  speed  dial  show  how  focused 
he  is:  JoJo  kitchen,  JoJo  desk.  Vong  kitchen, 
Vong  desk,  Jean  Georges  kitchen.  Jean 
Georges  desk,  his  publicist,  etc.  The  length 
of  his  average  call?  "Ten  seconds."  Though 


Maria  Bartiromo, 

co- host, 

CNBC's  Business  Center: 

Intellectual  Capital: 

The  New  Wealth  of  Organizations, 

by  Thomas  A.  Stewart 

(Doubleday).  "1  strive  to  know  a\ 

much  tis  possible  about  how 

companies  arc  using  information 

to  become  more  competitive.  " 


he  has  yet  to  put  any  of  his  noted  fans  on  instacal 
he  does  give  his  number  out  to  V.I.P.'s,  among  then 
Miuccia  Prada  and  French  fashion  figure  Jean -Claud' 
Weil.  With  four  restaurants  in  New  Yorkl 
one  in  London,  and  one  in  Hong  Kon£ 
Vongerichten's  phone  never  stops  ringing- 
yet  he  doesn't  seem  to  mind.  "It  can  hav 
100  numbers,"  he  says.  "So  there's  room  ti 
open  more  restaurants."      — david  colmai 


Clockwise  from  left:  entries  for  Vong 
establishments  in  New  York  and  London;  Jean -Geo* 
Vongerichten  at  Jean  Georges,  in  the 
Trump  International  Hotel  &  Tower  in  Neir  York. 


Ang  Lee, 

director: 
A  Dream  of  Red  Mansions. 

by  Hsueh-Chin  Tsao 
(Cheng  &  Tsui).  "It's  a  great 

dossil  of  Chinese 

literature,  with  fresh,  vivid 

characters  and  an 

impat  t  that  is  still  devastating. 


t-Table 

Reading 

Guy  Oseary# 

partner.  Maverick.  Records: 

The  Laws  of  Spirit, 

by  Dan  Millman 

(H.J.  Kramer). 

'  Wise  and  playful  teachings  that 

apply  to  everyday  life. " 


Sidney  Blumenthal, 

assistant  to  the  president: 

Century's  End.  by  Hillel  Scbrvat 

(Doubleday).  "The  book  of 

the  millennium.  Written  by  a  big 

original  historian,  it 

describes  how  societies  since  tht 

last  millennium  have 
approached  the  end  of  centime. 
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Stay  warm  with  style! 

In  faux  Coyote  or  Sable, 

styling  is  identical  to 

headbands  selling  fc 

$150  in  Vail.  An 

adjustable  closure 

ensures  fit.    320. 


Advertisement 

A  great  companion  and  excellent  conversationalist,  he'll  quickly  becon 
a  confidant.  Cuddly  and  soft,  he's  16"  high  with  a  festive  how. 
Child-proof  eyes  and  nose  make  him  a  great  gift  for  the  youngest 
collector.  Choose  faux  Tanuhi,  White  Mink  or  Coyote.    $39. 


\BULOUS-FURS  . 


OUS  GIFTS 


Fabrics    with    the    LOOK    of    Fur 


Donna     Salyers'     FABULOUS-FURS 
...the     luxurious     alternative    to    animal     fur 


Fabulous!  A  faux  Leopard  or  Arctic  Fox  throw  that's 
ltweight,  warm  and  luxurious.  Not  to  mention  functional: 

with  a  velvety  soft  lining,  our  60"  x  53"  throw  is 
i  machine- washable  in  cold  water;  no-heat  dry.    $119. 


Use  Visa,  MasterCard  or  Discover 

Call  800  848-4650 

to  order  or  for  a  FREE  catalog 

Donna  Salyers'  Fabulous-Furs 

20  West  Pike  Street,  Covington,  KY  41011 

money-back  guarantee 


She'll  love  how  our  faux  White 

Mink  jacket  goes  both  casual 

and  dressy.  By  Oleg  Cassini 

for  Fabulous-Furs, 

a  whimsical  puff 

finishes  the 

front  zipper 

of  this 

just- 

below- 

the- 

waist 

jacket  with 

side  pockets. 

Small  to  X-large.  $99. 
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The  Luxurious  Alu, 


isit    our     website:     ww  W .  fabulousfurs.com 
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Advanced  blemish   remove* 

With  the  IGIA  Clear  Blemish  Remover,  you  can  II 
zits  and  banish  blotches  in  just  a  mattjl 
seconds — without  the  danger  of  hurting  or  scarr  \ 
skin.  This  compact  battery-operated  device  J I 
safe,  super-gentle  electrical  currents  to  rerrif 
unsightly  skin  spots,  as  well  as  pore-clogging  oirl 
and  debris.  Your  complexion  will  be  in  theql 
in  no  time!  Free  with  purchase:  IGIA  Moisturize™ 
Cleansing  Lotion.  $99.95  +  $9.50  s/h.  To  orde* 
800-575-7525,  Dept.  VFCL11;  or  send  ck/m.o.  to  IGIA  A 
245  8th  Ave.,  Ste.  855,  New  York,  NY  1fji 


A  fuller   bustline — 
instantly 

Help  your  dress 
ook  its  absolute 
best  with  IGIA 
Wonder  Form. 
These  figure- 
enhancing  forms 

immediately  increase  your 

bustline  up  to  two  full  cup 

sizes.  No  adhesives  are 

necessary;  simply  slip  the 

pads  into  your  bra  and 

4  I      let  the  silicone  gel  warm  and 

mold  to  your  form.  The 

U&       »     MM  result:  natural-looking 

\  ^^J^fl  I  cleavage  and  a  more  flattering 

V  H      dress!  Special  Offer:  $29.95 

L^™™2™-  +  $9.95  s/h.  To  order,  call 

800-575-7682.  Dept:  VFBC1 1.  Or  send 

check/m.o.  to  IGIA  Direct,  Inc.,  245  8th  Ave., 

Ste.  855,  New  York,  NY  10011. 


Faster,  long-lasting; 
hair  removal — 

painlessly  keeps  hair  from 
growing  back  forever 

The  IGIA™  Hair  Removal  System  uses! 
safe,  mild,  radio  frequency  to  remove! 
hair  in  seconds  as  electronic  pulses  j 
penetrate  the  hair  shaft  and  destroy  I 
unwanted  hair  at  the  roots.  Effective  oj 
bikini  lines,  facial  and  body  hair,  it's  a  I 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  salon  treatment! 
Comes  with  mirror  and  carrying  case. 
Order  now  for  free  Pre-Epilation 

Cleansing  Lotion  and  Postji 
Epilation  Cream.  $99.95 
+  $9.50  s/h.   Credit 
cards:  800-523-3823.  | 
Dept.  VFEL11. 
Check/m.o.:  IGlA  Direct. 
245  8th  Av ej 
Ste.  855, 
New  York,  Mf 
10011. 
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You  must  try 
this  hair  spray 

Tired  of  not  being  able  to  recreate  that  salon 
style  at  home?  Try  new  Salon  Grafix  Shaping 
Hair  Spray.  Its  advanced   formula  allows  you  to 
style,  brush  through,  and  restyle  again  if  nec- 
essary. Never  sticky,  humidity  resistant,  and  it 
holds  all  day.  Terrific  for  all  hair  types  and 
styles.  Professional  salon  quality  at  a  fraction  of 
the  price.  Available  at  K-mart, 
Eckerd 


Drug, 

Brooks  Drug, 

Arbor,  Longs, 

I 

•urn 

0 

Ralphs, 

Safeway, 

Osco,  Sav-On, 

SHAPING 
HAIR, 
SPRAY 

SHAPjfKJc 
HAIR 
SPRAY 

Albertson's, 
Revco,  and  CVS 
stores.  Or  for  a 

SIR!  HM 

Sam 

retailer  nearest 

you,  call 
800-542-5903. 
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Considering 

cosmetic 
surgery? 

Why  risk  choosing  the 
wrong  doctor? 

If  you  are  considering 
cosmetic  surgery  for  face, 
nose,  breast  enhancement, 
laser  skin  resurfacing 
liposuction,  hair 
transplantation,  or  other 
cosmetic  procedures, 
make  sure  the  doctor 
you  choose  is  the  most 

qualified  in  the  appropriate 

specialty.  National  Doctors  Screei  I 
Service  (NDSS)  is  a  physician  screen 
service  that  will  refer  you  to  a  quali^ 
surgeon  in  your  area  —  at  no  cost  to  J 
NDSS  certifies  that  each  physican  refei  I 
has  met  our  rigid  standards  in  t 
appropriate  specialty.  To  find  a  prescree 
physician  call  800  NEW-FACE  (800-639-32 1 
To  review  the  NDSS  physician  standi 
or  to  speak  directly  with  an  b  | 
representative  call  888  -400-  NDSS  (ffl 

Take  Note:  Style  setters  to  watch  for:  Fendi,  Villeroy  &  Boch,  Wathne,  Swis 
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ALF€X 

OF    SWITZERLAND 

1-800-23-SWISS 

CONTEMPORARY 

SWISS 

3  YEAR  WARRANTY 

RETAILS  FROM 
$200  TO  $795 


atured  artists  include 


Bryan  Adams 

Have  You  Ever  Really 
Loved  a  Woman? 

Gin  Blossoms 

As  Long  as  it  Matters 

Jon  Bon  Jovi 

I'll  Be  There  for  You 

Eric  Clapton 

She's  Something  Special 

James 

Out  to  Get  You 

Mark  Knopfler 

Golden  Heart 

Aaron  Neville 
With  You  in  Mind 

Martin  Page 

I  Was  Made  for  You 

Robert  Palmer 

You  Are  in  My  System 

Rod  Stewart 

I'd  Rather  Go  Blind 

Wet  Wet  Wet 

Love  Is  All  Around 

Hank  Williams,  Sr. 

Hey,  Good  Lookin' 

Bill  Withers 

Lean  On  Me 


s,  a  bonus  track  from 
ermodel  Linda  Evangelista 
Bryan  Adams! 


)nsored  by: 

Taylor,  Danskin, 

nne  Aigner,  Lee  Apparel 

lpany,  Phytotherathrie, 

'  Hansen,  Sigrid  Olsen, 

:h  Barney,  Spiegel,  Tamron, 

ex,  The  Wool  Bureau 


NABCO 

NATIONAL  ALLIANCE 
OF  BREAST  CANCER 
ORGANIZATIONS 


SELF 


man  to 
woman 

men  of  note  sing  for  a  cause 

Self  Magazine  has  teamed  with 

PolyGram  Records  to  create  this  special  CD 

in  support  of  breast  cancer  awareness. 

To  order  call  l-800-877-SONG(7664) 


Not  available  in  stores.    Only  $15.98,  plus  $3.95  shipping  and  handling. 


HAMMER  (SW 


ACE 


All  major  credit  cards  accepted.  Allow  4-6  weeks  for  delivery. 
Add  applicable  sales  tax  in  CA,  CO,  GA,  I  A,  IL,  KY,  MA,  MI, 
NJ,  NY,  OH. 


magazine         Sales  will  benefit  the  National  Alliance  of  Breast  Cancer  Organizations  (NABCO). 


lew  Fun  with  Dick  and  Jane 

Henry  Alford  updates  the  30s-era  classic  for  a  more  dysfunctional  age 

See  Dick  and  Sally  and  Jane  wave  bye-bye. 
Mother  and  Father  are  going  to  East  Hampton  for  the  weekend. 
See  Jane  have  issues  with  that. 
See  Jane  have  abandonment  issues. 
"Intimacy  is  not  a  four-letter  word,"  says  Jane. 
Jane  says  abandonment  is  "not  healing." 
"Father  and  Mother  are  making  too  many  withdrawals 
from  this  family's  emotional  bank  account." 


See  Jane  try  to  talk  to  Father  and  Mother  when  they  return. 

"Oh,  Father!  Oh,  Mother!  I  am  angry.  What  has  happened  to  our  family?" 

See  Father  say,  "You  are  entitled  to  your  feelings,  Jane. 

But  we  have  issues,  too.  I  have  a  complicated 

drinking  problem,  and  your  mother  is  about  to  pull 

an  Ellen.  But  we  do  love  you  so. 

Here  are  some  separates  from  Dolce  &  Gabbana."      / 


"Oh,  Dick,"  Jane  says. 

"You  must  help.  Our  family  is  mired  under  with  dysfunction." 
But  Dick  is  busy,  too. 
Dick  is  organizing  his  wedding  to  Waldo,  from  Where's  Waldo? 
Dick  is  hoarse  from  telling  the  party  planner,  "Less,  less,  less." 
ty     Dick  is  scouring  the  township  for  fresh  cilantro. 

Dick  is  looking  for  napery  in  burnt  icicle. 
Oh,  Dick!"  Jane  says.  "Identity  politics  have  marginalized  you!" 

CONTINUED    ON    PAGE    210 
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Nice  Pantd) 

there  are  lots  of  ways  to  feel  nice,  we  make  ©everal  of  them. 
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m 


www.dockers.com 
1-800-DOCKERS 


famties 
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"Oh,  Sally,"  Jane  says.  "You  must  help  our  family." 

But  Sally  is  busy,  too.  Sally  is  trying  to  deconstruct  Winona 

Ryder.  Sally  says  Winona  Ryder  is  a  cultural  signifier.  Sally  wants 

to  major  in  Gender  Studies  at  Hampshire. 

"But  I  thought  you  were  interested  in  Courtney  Love,"  Jane  says. 

"Oh,  Jane,"  Sally  says.  "You  are  so  five-minutes-ago." 

Deconstruct,  Sally,  deconstruct! 


.v>* 


But  the  next  day,  Father  and  Mother  jet  off  again. 

See  Sally  cry.  See  Jane  seize  the  moment. 

"Now  you  get  it,"  Jane  says.  "Father  and  Mother  are 

part  of  a  larger  system  of  abuse. 

Father  and  Mother  are  plotting  against  us. 

We  must  be  co-dependent  no  more." 

What  will  Jane  and  Sally  do? 


5^ 


See  Sally  and  Jane  go  to  the  countryside. 

See  Sally  and  Jane  don  berets. 

See  Sally  and  Jane  form  a  militia. 

There  they  go! 

Bye-bye,  Sally  and  Jane! 

Sally  and  Jane  are  going  off  the  grid! 
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THE  BEST:  WHAT  TO  WEAR 
WHERE  TO  BUY  IT. 


EVEN  YEARS  AFTER  his 

ies  and  the  Man  revolutionized  men's 
on  awareness,  Alan  Flusser  is 
with  its  successor — totally  new 
unlike  anything  ever  pub- 
d  before.  For  the  first  time, 
enowned  designer-author 
s  you  how  to... 

,ECT  THE  ULTI- 
TE  WARDROBE 

our  own  lifestyle  from 
laze  of  contemporary 
s  fashion,  traditional  to 
ng  edge;  and 

D  THE  BEST 
DTHES  YOUR 

NEY  CAN  BUY,  Mow 

ie  author's  detailed  guide  to  his 
favorite  200  men's  stores:  both 
rated  designer  flagships  and  tiny 
p  known  only  to  the  privileged  few 

EN  STYLE  AND  THE  MAN  AND 
LI'LL  DISCOVER... 

hat  common  mistake  most  men  make  when  they 

ter  a  store  —  and  how  to  avoid  it; 

here  Prince  Charles  gets  his  custom-tailored  suits 

maid  Trump  his  ready  macies...Mick  Jagger  his 

nglasses...Tom  Cruise  "le  style  noir"; 

hich  legendary  stores  have  slipped  a  bit; 

hich  are  the  world's  handsomest  men's  shops; 

ho  sells  the  world's  most  expensive  shirts... an 

xcellent  value"  coat  that  will  last  a  lifetime; 

ho  makes  "a  luxurious  denim  shirt  that  feels  like 

k"...the  driving  gloves  favored  by  Italy's  power 

ivers...the  world's  best  razor; 

hich  French  engraver  to  the  aristocracy 

U  design  you  a  family  insignia,  then  put 

on  gold  blazer  buttons; 


How  to  match  clothing  style  and 
structure  to  your  physique; 

What  the  difference  is  between  a 
$350  and  a  $1,500  suit  —  and  how 
to  be  certain  you're  getting  it; 
What  the  new  luggage  of 
choice  has  become  for  inter- 
national travel; 
•   Where  you  can  test  a 
new  golf  putter  in  a  net- 
lined  room; 

•  Who  offers  45  glove  styles 
...50  white  shirt  fabrics 
...5,000  pipe  styles; 
F       •   Where  you  can  find 
a  great  belt  for  $15... 
a  museum-quality  belt  buckle 
for$10,000; 

which  "Lilliputian-sized" 
outpost  for  fine-tailoring  Sly 
Stallone  patronizes  in  Los  Angeles... 
and  where  Bruce  Wdlis  goes  for  Western 
gear  in  New  York. 
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All  About  Bob 

Bob  Newhart  reclaims  prime  time 


ith  his  trademark  stammer  and  understat- 
ed style,  Bob  Newhart  has  reigned  as  the 
king  of  the  sitcom  for  two  decades.  This 
month,  as  his  latest  series,  George  &  Leo, 
goes  on  the  air,  george  wayne  catches  up 
with  Newhart  to  explore  the  buttoned- 
down  world  of  Bob. 


George  Wayne:  Aren't  you  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints? 

Bob  Newhart:  Well,  my  sister  is  a  Catholic  nun,  so  that 
would  come  as  some  surprise  to  her,  to  hear  that  I  was 
Mormon.  I'd  hate  to  really  find  out  through  Vanity  Fair 
that  I'm  a  Mormon. 

G.W.  Or  maybe  you're  a  Scientologist?  What  do  you 
think  of  the  Scientologists,  Bob?  Do  you  think  it's  a 
cult? 

B.N.  You  know,  I  don't  get  into  religion.  If  people 
believe  in  it  and  it  works  for  them,  fine.  I  don't  have 
enough  information  to  say  whether  it  is  or  isn't. 
G.W.  Tell  us  about  your  new  CBS  TV  show  George 
&  Leo.  What  makes  it  so  special? 
B.N.  I  think  the  chemistry  between  Judd 
Hirsch  and  myself.  I  enjoy  what  he 
does,  and  he  enjoys  what  I  do. 
It's  fun  to  watch  him  work  and 
break  up.  And  then  he  breaks 
up  when  I  work.  And  it's  also 
the  great  writing.  It's  so  ephem- 
eral, so  hard  to  find. 
G.W.  Does  Johnny  Carson  ever 
invite  the  Bob  Newharts  over  to 
his  home  in  Malibu? 
B.N.  Well,  we  had  a  beach 
house  in  Malibu,  and  when 
we  did,  we  saw  him  all  the 
time.  But  we  don't  see  him 
as  much  as  we  used  to. 
G.W.  I  find  it  interesting  that 
you  were  once  an  advertising 
copywriter.  Did  you  create  any  fa- 
mous jingles? 

B.N.  Oh  my  God  no!  I  never  got  to 
that  level.  I  was  a  copywriter  locally  in 
Chicago  for  a  commercial/film  studio. 
I  was  never  with  a  Leo  Burnett. 
G.W.  Another  benchmark  Bob  New- 
hart moment  is  the  fact  that  his  was 
first  comedy  album  to  ever  go  to 
No.  1  on  the  charts. 
B.N.  You've  done  your  research. 
My  daughter's  husband  is  in  the 
music  business,  and  she  oiled  me 
up  and  told  me  that  I  had  the  No.  1 


album  for  the  longest  of  anybody.  And  that  Axl  Rose  and 
Guns  N'  Roses  had  broken  my  record.  I  said,  "Well,  at 
least  it  happened  to  a  friend.  If  you've  got  to  have  a  record 
broken,  at  least  it's  by  Axl." 

G.W.  Which  comic  strikes  a  particular  funny  bone  for  you? 
B.N.  I  almost  hate  to  say  it,  because  I  hate  to  exclude  any- 
body, but  in  a  general  way  there  are  clones  and  there  are 
originals.  I  think  Seinfeld  is  an  original.  I  think  Garry  Shan- 
dling  is  an  original,  and  obviously  Letterman  and  Leno. 
G.W.  That's  quite  an  understatedly  funny  performance  of 
yours  as  Mr.  Halliwell  in  the  movie  In  &  Out.  Was  it  the 
first  movie  script  that  fell  into  your  lap  in  a  long  time, 
Bob? 

B.N.  [Stammers.]  Well,  George,  they  aren't  ex- 
actly beating  down  the  doors.  I  don't  have  a 
stack  of  scripts  piled  up  in  the  living  room 
here.  But  I  haven't  done  a  movie  in  a  long 
time,  and  I  wanted  to  work  with  Kevin  Kline 
and  Tom  Selleck. 

G.W.  Are  any  of  your  four  children  homosexu- 
al, Bob? 

B.N.  [Laughs  nervously]  I  don't  want  to  get  into 
that.  From  Scientology  to  this?  Would 
you  really  expect  me  to  answer 
that? 

G.W.  Well,  you  know  what, 

Bob,  G.  W  will  take  you  all 

over  the  map,  darling. 

B.N.  Well,  none,  none  of 

them  have  confided  that 

in  me. 

G.W.  If  it  weren't  for  Bob 

Newhart 's    trademark 

stammer,  he  wouldn  't  be 

quite  so  famous.  That 

Newhart    stammer    is 

quite  unique. 

B.N.    Somebody    once 
asked  me  if  it  was  a  put- 
on,  if  I  came  up  with  it.  I 
said,  "It's  not  like  I  reviewed 
comedians  and  said,  'Hey, 
there's  no  one  doing  a  stammer 
out  there.' "  It's  just  my  natural  way 
of  speaking.  I  suppose  I  have  a  cer- 
tain retardation  that  accounts  for  it. 
G.W.  Well,  it  obviously  endears  you 
to  John  Q.  Public. 
B.N.  Well,  now  that  I  am  aware  of 
it,  I  may  lose  it.  And  it  will  be 
your  fault,  George. 
G.W.  No,  keep  the  stammer,  Mr. 
Newhart.  And  best  of  luck  with 
your  fabulous  new  TV  show! 
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PRESIDENf  BILL  CLINTON 
and  VICE  PRESIDENT  AL  GORE 


Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz  in  the  Indian  Treaty  Room  of  the 
Old  Executive  Office  Building  on  August  14,  1997. 

Clinton,  51,  is  the  first  Democratic  president  in  60  years  to  be 
elected  to  a  second  term.  A  centrist  New  Democrat,  he  has  transformed  his 

once  beleaguered  party.  Under  his  presidency,  the  U.S.  has  enjoyed 

the  lowest  rate  of  inflation  since  the  early  1960s,  and  he  is  the  first  president 

in  17  years  to  submit  a  balanced  budget  to  Congress. 

Gore,  49,  is  considered  the  most  powerful  vice  president  in  U.S. 

history  and  is,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Hillary  Clinton, 

the  president's  closest  adviser.  The  vice  president  is  the  current  favorite 

for  the  Democratic  presidential  nomination  in  2000. 
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\  PORTRAIT  OF 


The  65  men  and  women  who  shape  and  rule  the  world  today. 

A  58-page  portfolio  of  global  influence  by  Annie  Leibovitz, 

Helmut  Newton,  Snowdon,  Harry  Benson,  Jonathan  Becker, 

imothy  Greenfield-Sanders,  Nigel  Parry,  and  others.  With  an  essay 

on  "America,  the  Last  Empire"  by  Gore  Vidal,  on  page  219 


n  our  wired  world,  lit  by  Trinitrons,  circled  by  satellites 
and  silicon,  and  run  by  good  old-fashioned  money,  the  de- 
finitions of  power  are  shifting.  Before  the  shrinking  of  the 
globe  and  the  explosion  of  the  Information  Age.  the  Pow- 
erful were  a  familiar  breed:  presidents  and  prime  minis- 
ters, monarchs.  and  a  handful  of  industrial  mandarins. 
idc  influences  on  leaders  were  minimal  (give  or  lake  a 
nam),  and  the  word  Empire  had  terrifying  and  very  real 
ling.  Hut  today,  with  40  years  of  Cold  War  thawed,  and  half 
vorld  no  longer  intent  on  exploding   if  "not  exploiting    the 
'.  we  find  that  the  reins  of  earthly  power  (once,  not  long  ago. 
>  in  the  grip  of  a  few  iron  lists)  are  coming  up  for  grabs.  In 
.trange  age.  an  extremely  wealthy  man  cambuy. himself  a  for- 
polic\.  Take,  for  example.  George  Soros r.ahe  hedge-fund 
i.in  who  has  spent  more  lhari'SI  billiorfj.6  influence  politi- 
ondiiions  in  31  countries'  around  the  g]ppp. last  ..year  Mr. 
s  alone  managed  to  oulgive  the  l;.S;.  in  the' lands  of  Hungan. 
'sla\ia.  ami  Belarus.  Thai's  .power.  And  take  the' charter 


members  of  the  multinational  Gulfslream-jet  set:  men  like  Bill 
Gates.  Rupert  Murdoch.  Gianni  Agnelli.  Jack  Welch,  Michael 
Eisner,  Norio  Ohga.  Boris  Berezovsky,  and  Gustavo  A.  Cisneros. 
They  control  the  lentacles  of  industrial  octopi  so  vast  and  influ- 
ential that  heads  of  state  must  adhere  to  their  words;  in  some 
cases  in  some  countries  they  must  follow  their  every  whim.  And 
in  our  own  nation  it  is  said  that  the  chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System.  Alan  Greenspan  (likely  unknown  to  95  percent  of 
the  populace),  is  the  most  powerful  person  around  because  of  his 
ability  to  move  markets  and  control  interest  rales.  He  is  quite 
possibly  the  ultimate  man  of  influence  in  a  world  of  expanding 
economies  and  one  hopes  expanding  peace.  And  then  there  re- 
main the  traditional  imperial  magistrates  the  president  of  the 
U.S.,  the  RM.  of  Great  Britain;  the  presidents  of  France.  Russia, 
and  China:  armed  and  dangerous.  The  ability  to  blow  up  the 
world  still  giants  you  a  huge  amount  of  sway  in  the  international 
arena,  but  surely  even  these  nuclear  leaders  can't  help  but  notice 
how  crowded  and  varied  the  global  stage  seems  to  be  these  days. 
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1  y  years  ago,  the  American  Republic  set  forth  to  become  the  American 

Empire.  In  the  name  of  saving  the  world  from  Communism, 
(X)RE  VIDAL  explains,  its  leaders  created  a  National  Security  State, 

engaged  in  perhaps  a  hundred  covert  and  overt  wars,  and 
an  up  $5  trillion  in  debt.  The  winners  were  the  arms  merchants;  the 

losers,  the  hoodwinked  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Without  its  Soviet  enemy,  the  author  asks,  can  the  empire  survive? 


t  is  wonderful  in- 
deed, ladies  and 
gentlemen,  to  have 
all  of  you  here  be- 
tween covers,  as  it 
were  here  being  the 
place  old  John  Bun- 
yan  called  "Vanity 
Fair,  because  the 
town  where  'tis 
t.  is  lighter  than  vanity." 
these  days  the  town  is 
so  much  London  or  New 
k  as  the  global  village  it- 
whercin  you  are  this 
Uh's  movers  and  shakers, 
tell  as  moved  and  shaken 
:el  your  pain,  Yasser).  In 
umber  of  ways  I  find  it 


STAR  CHAMBER 

The  leaders  of  the  seven  wealthiest  industrial  nations  and 

Russia  in  conference  at  the  Denver  Public  tibrary,  June  22,  1997. 

The  eight  leaders  are  identified  overleaf. 


keeping  at   Paramount  Pic- 
tures. But,  symbolically,  they 

mean  a  lot  to  those  who  are 
f 

interested  in  why  we  are  to- 
day what  we  are  and  doing 
V  what  we  are  doing.  This 
goes  particularly  for  those 
movers  and  shakers  who 
have  spent  a  lot  of  this  year 
in  meetings,  courtesy  of  the 
one  indisposable— or  did  Pres- 
ident Clinton  say  indispensa- 
ble?—nation  on  earth  and 
last  self-styled  global  power, 
loaded  down  with  nukes, 
bases,  debts. 

Denver  and  Madrid  were 
two  fairgrounds.  Nothing 
much  is  ever  accomplished 


lly  fitting  that  we  meet  on  the  old  phers  have  immortalized  a  number  of  when    the    managing   world   director 

ground  as  20th  century  and  Sec-  smiles.  Joy?  Or  are  those  anthropolo-  calls  in  his  regional  directors  for  fun 

Christian  Millennium  are  saying  gists  right  who  say  that  the  human  and  frolic.  But  when  Clinton  chose  a 
d-bye.  Personally,  I  thought  they'd  baring  of  teeth  signals  aggression?  cowboy  theme  at  Denver,  with  boots 
*r  go  without  taking  us  with  them.  Let's  hope  not  before  2001  c.E.  for  all,  some  regional  directors  actual- 
re  are,  of  course,  791  days  still  to  Of  course,  centuries  and  millennia  ly  dared  whine.  But  they  are  easily  re- 

I  also  note  that  the  photogra-  are  just  arbitrary  markings,  like  book-  placed  and  know  it.  Later  the  Seven 
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Photographed  by  Harry  Benson  at  the  Fort  Restaurant, 
outside  Denver,  Colorado,  on  June  21,  1997. 


JACQU 

President,  European  Commission. 

A  former  prime  minister  of 
Luxembourg,  he  was  appointed 

president  of  the  commission 

in  1994.  The  commission  mediates 

between  European  Union  member 

states  and  exercises  executive 

powers  for  the  union. 


runt   BLAIR 

Prime  minister,  Great  Britain. 

See  pages  226-27. 


HELMUT  KOHL 

Chancellor,  Germany. 
See  pages  230-31. 


See  page  216. 


RYUTARO 
HASHIMOTO 

Prime  minister,  Japan. 
See  page  247. 


BORIS  YELTSIN 

President,  Russian  Federation. 
See  page  229. 


Leading  Economic  Powers  (plus  Rus- 
sia) decided,  at  Madrid,  to  extend  the 
North  American  Atlantic  Organiza- 
tion to  include  Poland,  Czechland, 
Hungary.  Jacques  Chirac,  the  French 
director  of  the  .  .  .  well,  let's  be  can- 
did: American  empire  .  .  .  wanted  sev- 
eral more  Eastern  countries  to  join, 
while  the  Russian  director  wanted  no 
Eastern  extension  of  a  military  al- 
liance that  he  still  thinks,  mistakenly, 
was  formed  to  protect  Eastern  Europe 
from  the  power-mad  Soviet  Union. 
Actually,  as  we  shall  see,  nato  was 
created  so  that  the  United  States 
could  dominate  Western  Europe  mili- 
tarily, politically,  and  economically; 
any  current  extension  means  that 
more  nations  and  territories  will  come 
under  American  control  while  giving 
pleasure  to  such  hyphenate  American 
voters  as  Poles,  Czechs.  Hungarians. 
The  French  director  was  heard  to  use 
the  word  merde  when  the  American 


emperor  said  that  only  three  new  coun- 
tries are  to  be  allowed  in  this  time. 
The  Frenchman  was  ignored,  but  then 
he  had  lost  an  election  back  home.  In 
any  case,  the  North  Atlantic  confeder- 
ation of  United  States-Canada  plus 
Western  Europe  can  now  be  called  the 
North  Atlantic  Baltic  Danubian  Or- 
ganization, to  which  the  Black  Sea 
will  no  doubt  soon  be  added. 

I  see  that  some  of  you  are  stirring 
impatiently.  The  United  States 
is  an  empire?  The  emperor's  ad- 
visers chuckle  at  the  notion.  Are 
we  not  a  freedom-loving  perfect 
democracy  eager  to  exhibit  our 
state-of-the-art  economy  to  old  Eu- 
rope as  a  model  of  what  you  can  do  in 
the  way  of  making  money  for  the  few 
by  eliminating  labor  unions  and  such 
decadent  frills  as  public  health  and  ed- 
ucation? At  Denver  a  French  spear- 
carrier -always  those  pesky  French- 


wondered  just  how  reliable  our  umi 
ployment  figures  were  when  one-tc 
of  the  male  workforce  is  not  coun 
as  they  are  either  in  prison  or  on  f 
bation  or  parole.  The  Canadian  pr 
minister,  even  more  tiresome  than 
French,  was  heard  to  say  to  his  ! 
gian  counterpart  (over  an  open  nv 
that  if  the  leaders  of  any  other  c< 
try  took  corporate  money  as  openl 
American  leaders  do,  "we'd  be  in  j 
Plainly,  the  natives  are  restive.  Bu 
are  still  in  charge  of  the  Vanity  Fa 
I  bring  up  all  this  not  to  be  unk 
Rather,  I  should  like  to  point  out 
those  who  live  too  long  with  unc 
tioned  contradictions  are  not  apt  t  i 
able  to  deal  with  reality  when  it  e 
tually  befalls  them.  I  have  lived  thn 
nearly  three-quarters  of  this  centu 
enlisted   in   the   army   of  the   Ui 
States  at  17;  went  to  the  Pacific;  1 
nothing  useful— I  was  just  there,  as  I 
on  used  to  say,  WHEN  THE  BO? 
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dent,  France, 
page  228. 


JEAN  CHRETIEN 

Prime  minister,  Canada. 

Became  prime  minister  on 

November  4,  1993.  Chretien,  63, 

a  member  of  the  Liberal  Party,  has 

helped  Canada's  international 

profile  by  committing  its  troops  to  U.N. 

peacekeeping  missions. 


Became  prime  minister  in 

April  1996.  Prodi,  58,  a  member 

of  the  Olive  Tree  coalition,  left  a 

professorship  in  economics  at  the 

University  of  Bologna  to  take 

his  current  office. 


WILLEM  KOK 

Prime  minister,  the  Netherlands; 
former  president,  European  Union's  Council. 

Appointed  prime  minister  on 

August  22,  1994.  The  council  comprises 

the  heads  of  state  or  government  from  each  of 

the  E.U.'s  member  countries. 


IE  FALLING.  But,  actually,  the 
3S  were  not  really  falling  on  either 
:  he  was  a  naval  officer  making  a 
ne  playing  poker,  while  I  was  an 

first  mate  writing  a  novel. 
>w,  suddenly,  it's  1997,  and  we  are 
brating"  the  50th  anniversary  of 
ruman  Doctrine  and  the  Marshall 

Also,  more  ominously,  July  26 
he  50th  anniversary  of  the  Nation- 
ality Act  that,  without  national 
te  but  very  quiet  bipartisan  con- 
ional  support,  replaced  the  old 
rican  Republic  with  a  National 
rity  State  very  much  in  the  global- 
re  business,  which  explains  .  .  . 
it,  first,  into  the  Time  Machine, 
is  the  Ides  of  August  1945.  Ger- 
'  and  Japan  have  surrendered,  and 

13  million  Americans  are  headed 
:  to  enjoy— well,  being  alive  was  al- 
the  bottom  line.  Home  turns  out 
:  a  sort  of  fairground  where  fire- 
is   go   off  and    the    band    plays 


"Don't  Sit  Under  the  Apple  Tree,"  and 
an  endlessly  enticing  fun  house  flings 
open  its  doors  and  we  file  through.  We 
enjoy  halls  of  mirrors  where  everyone 
is  comically  distorted,  ride  through  all 
the  various  tunnels  of  love,  and  take 
scary  tours  of  horror  chambers  where 
skeletons  and  cobwebs  and  bats  brush 
past  us  until,  suitably  chilled  and 
thrilled,  we  are  ready  for  the  exit  and 
everyday  life,  but,  to  the  consternation 
of  some— and  the  apparent  indifference 
of  the  rest— we  were  never  allowed  to 
leave  the  fun  house  entirely:  it  had  be- 
come a  part  of  our  world,  as  were  the 
goblins  sitting  under  that  apple  tree. 

Officially,  the  United  States  was  at 
peace;  much  of  Europe  and  most  of 
Japan  were  in  ruins,  often  literally,  cer- 
tainly economically.  We  alone  had  all 
our  cities  and  a  sort  of  booming  econ- 
omy—"sort  of"  because  it  depended  on 
war  production,  and  there  was,  as  far 
as  anyone  could  tell,  no  war  in  the  off- 


ing. But  the  arts  briefly  flourished.  Tlie 
Glass  Menagerie  was  staged,  Copland's 
Appalachian  Spring  was  played.  A  film 
called  The  Lost  Weekend— noi  a  bad  ti- 
tle for  what  we  had  gone  through- 
won  an  Academy  Award,  and  the  as 
yet  unexiled  Richard  Wright  published 
a  much-admired  novel,  Black  Boy, 
while  Edmund  Wilson's  novel  Memoirs 
of  Hecate  County  was  banned  for  ob- 
scenity in  parts  of  the  country.  Quaint- 
ly, each  city  had  at  least  three  or  four 
daily  newspapers  in  those  days,  while 
New  York,  as  befitted  the  world  city, 
had  17  newspapers.  But  a  novelty,  tele- 
vision, had  begun  to  appear  in  house- 
hold after  household,  its  cold  gray  dis- 
torting eye  relentlessly  projecting  a  fun- 
house  view  of  the  world. 

Those  who  followed  the— ugly  new- 
minted  word— media  began  to  note 
that  while  watching  even  Milton  Berle 
we  kept  fading  in  and  out  of  the 
Chamber  of  essay  continued  on  page  224 
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"As  a  company  deeply  involved  in  the  global 
financial  markets,  we  believe  that  a  more  vibrai 
marketplace  of  ideas  will  make  a  difference  in 
addressing  the  critical  challenges  of  our  day." 

—  David  H.  Komansky 

Chairman  and  CEO  of  Merrill  Lym 


The  Merrill  Lynch  Forum  brings  together 
thinkers  to  examine  issues  of  critical  importa 
technology,  economics,  geopolitics  and  be 
Through  a  series  of  white  papers,  public 
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nces  and  on-line  discussions,  the  Forum  will  help 
nts  and  colleagues  around  the  globe  understand 
:es  of  change  that  are  shaping  their  futures  and 
:s.  You  are  invited  to  participate  in  the  ongoing 


dialogue  of  The  Merrill  Lynch  Forum  and  encouraged 

to  share  your  reactions  and  suggestions.  Find  out 

more  about  the  Forum  and  view  its  white  papers  at 

lwww.ml.com/Forum.  Or  call  l-888-33Forum. 


Horrors.  Subliminal  skeletons  would 
suddenly  flash  onto  the  TV  screen; 
our  ally  in  the  recent  war  "Uncle  Joe 
Stalin."  as  the  accidental  president 
Harry  S.  Truman  had  called  him,  was 
growing  horns  and  fangs  that  dripped 
blood.  On  earth,  we  were  the  only 
great  unruined  power  with  atomic  weap- 
ons; yet  we  were  now— somehow— at 
terrible  risk.  Why?  How? 

The  trouble  appeared  to  be 
over  Germany,  which,  on 
February  11,  1945,  had 
been  split  at  the  Yalta 
summit  meeting  into  four 
zones:  American,  Soviet, 
British,  French.  As  the  Russians  had 
done  the  most  fighting  and  suffered 
the  greatest  losses,  it  was  agreed  that 
they  should  have  an  early  crack  at 
reparations  from  Germany— to  the  ex- 
tent of  S20  billion.  At  a  later  meeting 
at  Potsdam  the  new  president  Truman, 
with  Stalin  and  Churchill,  reconfirmed 
Yalta  and  opted  for  the  unification  of 
Germany  under  the  four  victorious 
powers.  But  something  had  happened 
between  the  euphoria  of  Yalta  and  the 
edginess  of  Potsdam.  As  the  meeting 
progressed,  the  atom  bomb  was  tried 
out  successfully  in  a  New  Mexico 
desert.  We  were  now  able  to  incinerate 
Japan— or  the  Soviet,  for  that  matter— 
and  so  we  no  longer  needed  Russian 
help  to  defeat  Japan.  We  started  to  re- 
nege on  our  agreements  with  Stalin, 
particularly  reparations  from  Germany. 
We  also  quietly  shelved  the  notion, 
agreed  upon  at  Yalta,  of  a  united  Ger- 
many under  four-power  control.  Our 
aim  now  was  to  unite  the  three  West- 
ern zones  of  Germany  and  integrate 
them  into  our  Western  Europe,  restor- 
ing, in  the  process,  the  German  econo- 
my—hence, fewer  reparations.  Then,  as 
of  May  1946,  we  began  to  re-arm  Ger- 
many. Stalin  went  ape  at  this  betrayal. 
The  Cold  War  was  on. 

At  home,  the  media  was  beginning 
to  prepare  the  attentive  few  for  Disap- 
pointment. Suddenly,  we  were  faced 
with  the  highest  personal  income  taxes 
in  American  history  to  pay  for  more 
and  more  weapons,  among  them  the 
world-killer  hydrogen  bomb— all  be- 
cause the  Russians  were  coming.  No 
one  knew  quite  why  they  were  coming 
ith  what.  Weren't  they  still  bury- 
ng  20  million  dead?  Official  explana- 
tions for  all  this  made  little  sense,  but 


then,  as  Truman's  secretary  of  state, 
Dean  Acheson,  merrily  observed,  "In 
the  State  Department  we  used  to  dis- 
cuss how  much  time  that  mythical  'av- 
erage American  citizen'  put  in  each 
day  listening,  reading,  and  arguing 
about  the  world  outside  his  own  coun- 
try. ...  It  seemed  to  us  that  ten  min- 
utes a  day  would  be  a  high  average." 
So  why  bore  the  people?  Secret  "bipar- 
tisan" government  is  best  for  what,  af- 
ter all,  is— or  should  be— a  society  of 
docile  workers,  enthusiastic  consum- 
ers, obedient  soldiers  who  will  believe 
just  about  anything  for  at  least  10  min- 
utes. The  National  Security  State,  the 
nato  alliance,  the  40-years  Cold  War 
were  all  created  without  the  consent, 
much  less  advice,  of  the  American 
people.  Of  course,  there  were  elec- 
tions during  this  crucial  time,  but 
Truman  -Dewey,  Eisenhower-Stevenson, 
Kennedy-Nixon  were  of  a  single  mind 
as  to  the  desirability  of  inventing,  first, 
a  many-tentacled  enemy,  Communism, 
the  star  of  the  Chamber  of  Horrors; 
then,  to  combat  so  much  evil,  install  a 
permanent  wartime  state  at  home  with 
loyalty  oaths,  a  national  "peacetime" 
draft,  and  secret  police  to  keep  watch 
over  homegrown  "traitors,"  as  the  few 
enemies  of  the  National  Security  State 
were  known.  Then  followed  40  years 
of  mindless  wars  which  created  a  debt 
of  $5  trillion  that  hugely  benefited 
aerospace  and  firms  like  General  Elec- 
tric, whose  longtime  TV  pitchman  was 
Ronald  Reagan,  eventually  retired  to 
the  White  House. 

Why  go  into  all  this  now?  Have  we 
not  done  marvelously  well  as  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  Amnesia?  Our  economy  is 
the  envy  of  the  earth,  the  president 
proclaimed  at  Denver.  No  inflation. 
Jobs  for  all  except  the  2  percent  of  the 
population  in  prison  and  the  5  percent 
who  no  longer  look  for  work  and  so 
are  not  counted,  bringing  our  actual 
unemployment  close  to  the  glum  Eu- 
ropean average  of  1 1  percent.  And  all 
of  this  accomplished  without  ever 
once  succumbing  to  the  sick  socialism 
of  Europe.  We  have  no  health  service 
or  proper  public  education  or,  indeed, 
much  of  anything  for  the  residents  of 
the  fun  house.  But  there  are  lots  of  ill- 
paid  work -hours  for  husband  and  wife 
with  no  care  for  the  children  while  par- 
ents are  away  from  home.  Fortunately, 
Congress  is  now  preparing  legislation 
so  that  adult  prisons  can  take  in  delin- 


quent 14-year-olds.  They,  at  least, 
be  taken  care  of,  while,  economica 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before 
great  globe  itself  is  green-spanned. 
Certainly  European  bankers  ei 
us  our  powerless  labor  unions  (o< 
14  percent  of  the  lucky  funsters 
privileged  to  belong  to  a  labor  uni 
and  our  industries— lean,  mean,  do' 
sized,  with  no  particular  place  fori 
redundant  to  go  except  into  the 
of  sizzle  and  fry  and  burn.  Today 
give  orders  to  other  countries.  We 
them   with   whom   to   trade    and 
which  of  our  courts  they  must  sh 
up  for  indictment  should  they  diso 
us.  Meanwhile,  F.B.I,  agents  range 
world   looking   for   drug   fiends 
peddlers    while    the    unconstitutic 
C.I. A.   (they   don't   submit   their  i 
counts  to  Congress  as  the  Const 
tion  requires)  chases  "terrorists" 
that  their  onetime  colleagues  and  sc 
time  paymasters  in  the  Russian  K.( 
have  gone  out  of  business. 


e  have   arrivec 

what  Tennessee . 

iams   once   ca 


A  Moon  of  Pal 
When  I  asked 
what  on  earthl 
phrase  meant,  as  spoken  by  an  act 
in  one  of  his  plays,  "It  is,"  he 
loftily,  "the  actual  Greek  transla 
of  menopause."  I  said  that  the  v 
"moon"  did  not  come  from  ma 
(Latin,  not  Greek,  for  "month"), 
what,"  he  asked  suspiciously,  '"is 
Latin  for  moon?"  When  I  told  hi 
was  lima  and  what  fun  he  might 
with  the  word  "lunatic,"  he  sighed 
cut.   But  at  the  time  of  the  Mzl 
conference    about    the    extensior 
NATO,  a  moon  of  pause  seemed  aj 
dotty  phrase  for  the  change  of  life! 
our  empire  is  now  going  through,  i 
no  enemy  and  no  discernible  func 
While  we  were  at  our  busiest  iif 
fun  house,  no  one  ever  told  us 
the   North   Atlantic   Treaty   Allij 
was  really  about.  March  17,  194&J 
Treaty  of  Brussels  called  for  a  miij 
alliance  of  Britain,  France,  Benelt 
be  joined  by  the  U.S.  and  Canad| 
March  23.  The  impetus  behind 
was  the  United  States,  whose  prin>j 
foreign  policy,  since  the  administr 
of  George  Washington,  was  to 
what  Alexander  Hamilton  called  I 

tangling    ESSAY    continued   on    pac 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  NATIONAL  SECURITY  TEAM 


Photographed  by  Harry  Benson 

after  the  weekly  "principals'  meeting"  at  4:30  P.M.  in  the  office  of  the  national-security 

adviser  in  the  West  Wing  of  the  White  House  on  August  1,  1997. 


SAMUEL  R.  \\;'«V 
SANDY"  BERGeY.'Y 

A         •  ••* 

Assistant  to  the  i»»' 

snt  for  national-security  affairs. 

)rn,  Sharon,  Connecticut. 

B.A.,  Cornell,  1967; 
cum  laude,  Harvard,  1971. 
52.  Deputy  national-security 
Iviser  to  President  Clinton, 
'7;  appointed  national-security 
adviser,  1997. 

las  known  the  president 
than  anyone  else  on  Clinton's 
sign-policy  team.  They  met 
Alamo  during  the  McGovern 
campaign  in  1972. 


LL  RICHARDSON 


to  the  United  Nations. 

Born,  Pasadena,  California.  B.A.,  1970,  M.A., 
1 971,  Tufts  University.  Age,  50. 

.r.S.  representative  from  New  Mexico, 

1982-96.  U.N.  ambassador  since 

February  1997 


MADELEINE  K.  ALBRIGHT 

United  States  secretary  of  state. 

Born,  Prague,  Czechoslovakia. 

Immigrated  to'the  United  States  in  1948. 

B.A.,  Wellesley,  1959; 

Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1976.  Age,  60. 

The  most  visible  and  activist  secretary  of  state  since 

Henry  Kissinger,  Albright  is  the 
.        highest-ranking  woman  in  the  history  of 
the  United  Stdtegcjovernment;  previously  she  served 
;..  .."as'P/esidelit  Clinton's  ambassador  to  the 
'/  ,/%i}tAt4a  Nations  and  in  foreign-policy  advisory 
■''•:'-■  :;.j  '.; ■'■  ;positions  for  Jimmy  Carter, 

:. !    Edmund  Mwkie,  ar|d  Michael  Dukakis. 

■",■■■    :■-:■    &:jj,.^ 


WILLIAM  S.  COHEN 

United  States  secretary  of  defense. 

Born,  Bangor,  Maine.  B.A.,  Bowdoin,  1962; 
LL.B.,  Boston  University  Law  School,  1965.  Age,  57 

The  only  Republican  in  the 

Clinton  Cabinet.  U.S.  representative  from  Maine, 

1972-78;  U.S.  senator,  1979-96. 


GENERAL 
JOHN  M.  SHALIKASHVILI    |£ 

Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  ^* 

Born,  Warsaw,  Poland. 

Immigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1952. 

B.Sc,  Bradley  University,  1958; 

M.A:,  George  Washington  University,  1970. 

Age,  61. 


The  highest-ranking  member  of  the 

U.S.  armed  forces.  Shalikashvili  was  drafted  into 

the  army  as  a  private  in  1958.  Before 

becoming  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  he 

was  NATO's  supreme 

Allied  commander,  Europe. 


Educated  at  F 
first  Labour  Pai 
luitar  and  listens  to  k.c.M. 

The  son  of  a  Tory  barrister,  Blair  has  reinvented  labour  along  lines 

agreeable  to  Baroness  Thatcher.  "New  Labour"  is  less  beholden  to  socialist  tradition 

than  to  a  center-left  coalition. 

Forty-three  when  elected,  he  is  the  youngest  prime  minister  in  this  century. 
At  Cabinet  meetings,  he  has  instructed  his  ministers  to  refer  to  fiim  as  "Tony." 

Ten  Downing  Street  i$  toHHill  for  a  man  with  three  young  children. 

Blair  and  his  wife^Cherie  Booth,  and  their  children  live 

Ctr|9jll  Downing  Street. 
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President,  French  Republic. 

Photographed  by  Jean-Daniel  Lorieux  in  the 
Correze,  France. 

Born,  Paris,  France.  Educated  at  Lycee  Louis-le-Grand, 

Institut  d'Etudes  Politiques,  and  Ecole  Nationale 

d'Administration.  Married, 

Bernadette  Chirac;  three  children,  one 

of  them  an  adopted  Vietnamese  girl. 

France's  economy  is  the  fourth-largest 

in  the  world.  The  country  is  visited  more  than  any 

other  on  earth. 

ince  Charles  de  Gaulle,  national  pride  has  dictated 

that  France  maintain  the  only  Western 

nuclear  arsenal  independent  of  NATO's.  In  1966, 

de  Gaulle  withdrew  French  military 

forces  from  nato  in  protest  of  American  dominance. 

The  neo-Gaullist  Chirac  wants  to  reintegrate 

French  forces— but  only  if  some  American  troops  are  put 

under  European  command.  The  White  House 

has  thus  far  refused.  "France  will  wait  for  things  to 

change,"  says  Chirac. 

He  is  known  as  "le  bulldozer"  for  his  fierce 

determination.  He  won  the  presidency 

on  his  third  attempt,  in  1995.  The  victory  ended 

14  years  of  Socialist  rule. 

Chirac,  64,  is  a  confident  man,  but  a  reluctant 

campaigner.  His  daughter  Claude,  34,  has  become 

his  most  trusted  aide  and  carefully 

stage-managed  her  father's  1995  campaign. 

As  mayor  of  Paris,  Chirac  overrode  a 
neighborhood's  ban  on  a  1987  Madonna  concert 

after  listening  to  her  records.  The  singer 

kissed  him  on  both  cheeks  and  donated  part  of  the 

concert  proceeds  to  AIDS  research. 

The  president  maintains  a  long-standing 
friendship  with  Gregory  Peck. 


- 
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BORIS  YELTSIN 


President,  Russian  Federation. 

Photographed  by  Sasha  in  Red  Square, 
Moscow,  on  May  8,  1997. 

Born,  Butko,  Sverdlovsk,  Russia. 

Educated  in  engineering  at  Urals  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Married,  Naina  Yeltsina;  two  children. 

Yeltsin,  66,  joined  the  Communist  Party  in  1961. 

From  1 968  through  the  mid-80s  he  worked  for  the  party 

in  his  home  region  of  Sverdlovsk,  gaining  a 

reputation  as  a  charismatic  reformer. 

In  1985  he  was  summoned  to  Moscow  by  President 

Mikhail  Gorbachev  to  help  implement  his 

glasnosf  reforms.  Shortly  after,  he  was  promoted  to  first 

secretary  of  the  Moscow  City  Party  Committee, 

and  in  1986  joined  the  Politburo.  In  June  1991,  after 

gaining  massive  public  support  for  his  critique 

of  governmental  privilege  and  corruption,  he  became  the 

first  democratically  elected  president 

of  Russia.  Gorbachev's  exit  and  the  collapse  of  the 

Soviet  Union  were  imminent. 

Yeltsin's  attempt  to  bring  about  democracy  in  Russia  has 

been  anything  but  smooth.  In  1993  he  halted 

a  coup  attempt  with  military  force.  He  has  since  made 

headway  with  the  economy  (inflation 

is  down  from  2,600  percent  in  1 993  to  1 2  percent 

in  1997)  and  was  re-elected  in  1996  by 

a  13  percent  margin. 


■■ 


alliances."  Now,  as  the  Russians  were 
supposed  to  be  coming,  we  replaced 
the  old  republic  with  the  newborn  Na- 
tional Security  State  and  set  up  shop 
as  the  major  European  power  west  of 
the  Elbe.  We  were  now  hell-bent  on 
the  permanent  division  of  Germany 
between  our  western  zone  (plus  the 
French  and  British  zones)  and  the  So- 
viet zone  to  the  east.  Serenely,  we 
broke  every  agreement  that  we  had 
made  with  our  former  ally,  now  hor- 
rendous Communist  enemy.  For  those 
interested  in  the  details,  Carolyn  Ei- 
senberg's  Drawing  the  Line  (The 
American  Decision  to  Divide  Germany 
1944-49)  is  a  masterful  survey  of  an 
empire— sometimes  blindly,  sometimes 
brilliantly— assembling  itself  by  turning 
first  its  allies  and  then  its  enemies 
like  Germany,  Italy,' Japan  into  client 
states,  permanently  subject  to  our  mil- 
itary and  economic  diktat. 

Although  the  Soviets  still  wanted  to 
live  by  our  original  agreements  at  Yal- 
ta and  even  Potsdam,  we  had  decided, 
unilaterally,  to  restore  the  German 
economy  in  order  to  enfold  a  re-armed 
Germany  into  Western  Europe,  thus 
isolating  the  Soviet,  a  nation  which 
had  not  recovered  from  the  Second 
World  War  and  had  no  nuclear  weap- 
ons. It  was  Acheson— again— who  ele- 
gantly explained  all  the  lies  that  he 
was  obliged  to  tell  Congress  and  the 
10 -minute -attention-spanned  average 
American:  "If  we  did  make  our  points 
clearer  than  truth,  we  did  not  differ 
from  most  other  educators  and  could 
hardly  do  otherwise.  .  .  .  Qualification 
must  give  way  to  simplicity  of  state- 
ment, nicety  and  nuance  to  bluntness, 
almost  brutality,  in  carrying  home  a 
point."  Thus,  were  two  generations  of 
Americans  treated  by  their  overlords 
until,  in  the  end,  at  the  word  "Com- 
munism," there  is  an  orgasmic  Pavlov- 
ian  reflex  just  as  the  brain  goes  dead. 

In  regard  to  the  "enemy,"  Am- 
bassador Walter  Bedell  Smith— 
a  former  general  with  powerful 
simple  views— wrote  to  his  old 
boss  General  Eisenhower  from 
Moscow  in  December  1947 
apropos  a  conference  to  regularize  Eu- 
ropean matters:  "The  difficulty  under 
which  we  labor  is  that  in  spite  of  our 
announced  position  we  really  do  not 
at  nor  intend  to  accept  German 
unification  essay  continued  on  ?kc,    m 
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HELMUT  KOHL 


Chancellor,  Federal  Republic  of  Germanv 


Born,  Luclwigshafen,  Germany. 

Married,  Hannelore  Kohl;  two  children.  Kohl  was  given  a 

remarkably  ecumenical  education-including,  over  time,  studies 

of  Jewiih  history,  religion,  and  culture. 

1 

The  chancellor's  nickname,  Der  Schwarzt  Riese 

("The  Black  Giant"),  defers  both  to  his  size  (six  fe«t  four  inches  and 

approximately  3()0  pounds)  and  to  the  traditional  color  of 

German  conservative  parties. 

Superb  interpersonal  skills  have  won  him  the 
during  support  of  fellow  leaders.  George  Bush  is  still  received 
with  honors  when  in  Bonn,  and  Kohl  and  Boris  Yeltsin 
ha  ye  been  known  to  discuss  politics  in  a  sauna.  "We're  not  discussing 

■"•>;  the  chancellor. 


t  fall.  Kohl,  iff.  passed  his  mentor,  Y, 
to  bfCanjc-the  longest-serving  ch< 
Germany's  postwar  history  (since  October  1982).  He  has  fulfilled 
his  dream  of  a  unified  Germany  and  currently  leads 
the  drive  for  o  single  European  currency  The  elder  statesman  among 
'-   'ding  industrialized  nations,  he  inte     ' 
U»n  to  a  fifth  term  in  1 


fHER  MAJESTY 
QUJEEN  ELIZABETH 


Queen  of  Be  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 

Northern  Ireland  afjcl  Her  Other  Realms  and  Territories;  Head  of  th 

Commonwealth;  Defender  of  the  Faith. 

Photographed  by  Brian  Aris  at  Buckingham  Palace. 


ndon,  England.  Worried*^ 
jur  children.  Ascended  to  t 


rince  Philip,  the  Duke  of  Edinburg' 
he  throne  February  6,  1952. 


Elizabeth  ll's  worth,  including  the  Royal  Collection  Trust  in  art  and  jewi 
is  estimated  at  $16  billion,  making  her  by  far  the  richest  woman  in  the  w 

At  71,  she  is  the  head  of  state  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
its  territories  and  signs  Parliament's  acts  into  law.  Britain  has  no  writte! 
constitution;  its  parties  elect  new  leaders,  but  a  leader  may 
become  prime  minister  only  at  the  Queen's  invitation  to  form  a  governn 

The  prime  minister  of  Great  Britain  has  a  private 
audience  with  the  Queen  every  Tuesday.  Only  the  two  participants 

ever  know  what  is  discussed.  Tony  Blair  is  Elizabeth  ll's 
1 1  th  P.M.  Winston  Churchill,  at  the  end  of  his  career,  was  hef  first. 

The  royal  art  collection  includes  7,000  oil  paintings,  , 
10,000  watercolors,  and  20,000  old-master  drawings.  The  trust'sfurniti 
catalogued  in  75  volumes.  As  a  whole,  the  collection  is  by  a 
wide  margin  the  world's  largest.  It  has  been  appraised  at  between 
£4  and  £10  billion  ($6.3  and  $15.9  billion). 


HIS  MAJESTY  ~ 
KING  JUAN  CARLOS  I 
OF  SPAIN 


Photographed  by  Snowdon  in  London. 

Born,  Rome,  Italy.  Educated  at  several 

military  academies  in  Spain  and  the  University  of  Madrid. 

Married,  Queen  Sofia  (the  former  Princess 

Sofia  of  Greece);  three  children. 

Juan  Carlos,  59,  ascended  the  throne  in  1975,  two 

days  after  the  death  of  Generalissimo 

Francisco  Franco,  whose  Falange  Party  had  ruled 

Spain  for  36  years. 

He  has  presided  over  a  transition  from  a 

Fascist  dictatorship  to  a  stable  constitutional  monarchy. 

After  four  decades  of  relative  isolation, 

uan  Carlos  took  Spain  into  the  global  spotlight  with  a  troika 

of  events  in  1 992:  Barcelona  hosted  the  Summer 

Olympic  Games,  Seville  was  the  site  of  the  world's  fair,  and 

Madrid  was  named  Europe's  culture  capital. 

He  is  a  populist  monarch  who  waits  in  lines,  pays 
ome  tax,  and  operates  a  ham  radio.  His  Spanish  identification 
card  lists  his  profession  as  "employee  of  the  state." 

An  accomplished  sailor,  he  competed  for  Spain  in  the 
'72  Olympic  Games  in  Munich.  An  avid  motorcyclist,  he  once 
ed  up  a  stranded  motorist  and  gave  him  a  ride  to  a  nearby  gas 
station  on  the  back  of  his  Harley-Davidson. 

Homes:  refused  the  18th-century 

Palacio  de  Oriente  in  Madrid,  the  traditional  residence 

of  Spain's  monarchs,  in  favor  of  the  more  modest 

nting  lodge  Palacio  de  la  Zarzuela,. situated  in  a  12,500-acre 

park  outside  Madrid;  his  summer  palace, 

Marivent,  is  in  Majorca. 

"If  it  weren't  for  Juan  Carlos,  the  country 

might  not  be  'the  California  of 

Western  Europe'  but  the  Yugoslavia  of  the  West." 

-Vanity  Fair,  August  1992. 


YASSER  ARAFAT 


Chairman,  Palestine  Liberation  Organization; 
president,  Palestinian  National  Authority. 

Photographed  by  Konrad  Muller  in  Jericho  in  the  West  Bantu 

Arafat,  68,  was  admitted  to  the  University  of  Texas  in  1949 

While  waiting  for  a  visa,  he  decided  to  pursue 
his  studies  in  Cairo.  It  was  the  beginning  of  his  involvementi 
in  the  Palestinian  cause.  Married,  Suha  Arafat;  one  child.  I 

Revolution  is  Arafat's  second  career;  governance, 
his  third.  After  taking  his  engineering  degree,  he  built  a  fortul 
in  the  Kuwaiti  construction  business.  It  became 
the  foundation  of  his  political  and  military  struggles. 

The  Oslo  Accords  of  1 993  promised  mutual  recognition  betw 
the  Palestinians  and  the  state  of  Israel.  Under  the 
accords,  Arafat  assumed  leadership  of  Arabs  within  Israel' 
occupied  territories. 

His  1993  handshake  with  Yitzhak  Rabin  brought  to  a 
close  Arafat's  fugitive  life.  Though  he  remains  almost  constar  ! 

on  the  move,  fears  of  assassination  have  greatly 
diminished.  Israeli  intelligence  is  rumored  to  have  protected  r  | 

The  chairman  breaks  from  his  responsibilities 

by  watching  cartoons.  His  favorites:  Bugs  Bunny, 

Roadrunner,  and  Tom  and  Jerry. 

Of  his  enduring  and  distinctive  look,  he  has  said,  | 

"I  like  to  dress  the  Arafat  way!" 


BENJAMIN  NETANYAHU 


Prime  minister,  Israel. 


Photographed  by  Jonathan  Becker  in  the  Cabinet  Room  of  the  prime  minister's  office 
in  Jerusalem  on  August  4,  1 997. 

Born,  Tel  Aviv,  Israel.  B.S.,  1974,  M.Sc,  1976,  M.I.T.  Married  to  his  third  wife,  Sara  Netanyahu- 
three  children,  two  sons  with  Sara  and  a  daughter  from  a  previous  marriage. 

At  age  48  he  is  the  youngest  Israeli  prime  minister  ever. 

Often  called  Israel's  first  American-style  politician,  Netanyahu  is  well  known  for  his  performances 

on  Nightline  and  CNN.  He  is  equally  well  known  by  Israelis  for  "Bibigate,"  wherein  he  confessed  to  marital  infidelity 

on  prime-time  television  and  insinuated  that  a  fellow  Likud  Party  member  was 

blackmailing  him  with  a  videotape  of  the  tryst. 

Netanyahu  has  steadfastly  rejected  a  land-for-peace  bargain 

with  the  Palestinians,  the  backbone  of  the  Oslo  peace  accords.  In  the  wake  of  his  hard-line  stance,  there  has  been  much 

carnage:  spring  1996,  three  terrorist  bombings  in  Jerusalem  and  Tel  Aviv  Ieft58  dead;  fall  1996, 

four  days  of  conflict  left  73  Israelis  dead,  with  hundreds  of  other  casualties;  summer  1997,  two  suicide  bombings 

claimed  by  the  militant  Muslim  group  Hamas  in  Jerusalem  drove  Netanyahu 

to  halt  peace  proceedings  indefinitely. 


SULTAN  HAJ1  HA 
MU'iZZADDIN  W 


DAULA 


Head  of  state,  prime  minister,  Negara  Brunei  Darussalam. 

Photographed  by  Abbas  with  King  Fahd 
at  the  king's  palace  near  Mecca. 

Born,  Bandar  Seri  Begawan,  Brunei.  Married,  two  wives;  10  child 

His  fortune,  which  officially  belongs  to  the  country,  is 
estimated  at  $38  billion.  He  rules  from  a  palace  which 

and  is  topped  by  domes  gilded  with  22-karat  gold. 
Each  July  his  people  honor  his  birthday  with  parades  and  festr 

In  the  past,  the  sultan  has  celebrated  by  releasing  prison  inrr 
1996  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Michael  Jackson  attended  the  fe 

Sultan  Hassanal  Bolkiah,  51,  assisted  by  five  councils, 
ntrols  Brunei,  an  oil- and  natural-gas-rich  sultanate  on  the  northwe:  r  coast 

of  the  island  of  Borneo  which  estat 
reat  Britain  in  1984.  The  sultan  owns  three  hom       vEngland,  in  addition 
to  a  string  of  luxury  hotels:  London's  Dorchester,  Paris's 
Meurice,  and  the  Beverly  Hills  Hotel. 
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HIS  MAJESTY 

FAHD  IBN  ABDUL  AZIZ 

AL-SAUD 


King,  Saudi  Arabia.  »  '_*, 

Born,  Riyadh,  Saudi  Arabia.  Ed.D.  (hon.),"king  Abdulaziz  University, 

1976;  D.  (h'on.),  Islamic  University  of  Imam  Muhammad  Ibn  Saud,  1982. 

Reportedly  has  two  wives;  js  said  to  have  as  many  as  10  children. 

The  kingdom  of  SaudlArabia  is  situated  above  a  quarter  of  the 

world's  known  oil  reserves^  functions  more  like  a  private  company  than  a  state. 

All  of  its  oil  and  cjtis  fields  are  owned  by  King  Fahd. 

His  worth  is  estimated  af  $20  billion. 

Fahd,  74,  suffered  a  stroke  in  November  1995, 

but  made  a  quick  recovery  and  returned  to  the  throne  in  February  of  last  year. 

Crown  Prince  Abdullah,  73,  Fahd's  brother,  is  expected;  to  succeed  him. 

The  king,  who  has  been  on  the  throne  since  1982, 

wos  told  by  a  soothsayer  that  he  will  dfe  in  the  Saudi  capital,  Riyadh. 

He  now  lives  in  Jidda  and  often  retreats  to  his 

100-room  estate  in  Marbella,  Spain.  Fahd  also  maintains  homes  in 

Geneva,  Paris,  and  Britain. 
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ALAN  GREENSPAN 


Chairmen,  Board  of  Governors, 
United  States  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Photographed  by  Louis  Psihoyos  in  his  office 
at  the  Federal  Reserve,  Washington,  D.C. 

Born,  New  York  City.  Attended  George  Washington 

High  School;  studied  music  at  Juilliard;  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  New  York 

University.  Spent  a  year  on  the  road  playing  saxophone 

and  clarinet  with  the  Henry  Jerome  band. 

The  chairman,  71,  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 

exercises  complete  control  over  the  money  supply  and  interest  rates. 

He  bears  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  soundness  of  the  dollar  and, 

by  extension,  many  of  the  world's  currencies. 

As  a  young  economist  in  the  1950s,  Greenspan  was  a  disciple 
of  Ayn  Rand  and  assisted  with  research  for  Atlas  Shrugged. 

He  served  as  chairman  of  the  Council  of 

Economic  Advisers  for  President  Ford,  then,  during  a  return  to  private 

life  in  the  Carter  and  early  Reagan  years,  Greenspan  moonlighted 

as  a  pitchman  for  Apple  computers. 

Soon  after  Reagan  appointed  him  Fed  chairman 

in  June  1987,  Greenspan  reportedly  warned  his  staff  to  prepare 

for  a  dramatic  downturn  in  the  stock  market.  On  October  19 

the  Dow  dropped  508  points. 

After  a  12-year  courtship,  Greenspan  and  NBC  News 

correspondent  Andrea  Mitchell  were  married  by  Supreme  Court  justice 

Ruth  Bader  Ginsburg  in  April.  They  live  in  her  house 

near  the  Chain  Bridge  in  Washington. 
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GEORGE  SOROS 


a 


Chairman,  Soros  Fund  Management. 

Photographed  by  Abe  Frajndlich  at  his  apartment  in  New  York  City. 

Born,  Budapest,  Hungary.  B.S.,  London  School  of 

Economics,  1952.  Married  to  his  second  wife,  Susan  Weber  Soros; 

five  children,  two  with  Susan.  Homes  in  Manhattan,  London, 

and  Southampton  and  Bedford,  New  York. 

He  describes  himself  as  a  "financial,  philanthropic, 

and  philosophical  speculator."  The  investment  funds  bearing  his  name 

have  earned  him  a  fortune  estimated  at  $2.5  billion. 

Soros,  67,  first  achieved  popular  notoriety  by  betting  against  the  British 

pound  in  1 992.  He  made  $  1  billion  over  the  course  of  a  single  week  and 

was  crowned  "the  man  who  broke  the  Bank  of  England." 

He  has  now  become  more  well  known  for  giving 
money  away  than  for  amassing  it,  and  has  established  a  global  network 

of  philanthropic  organizations.  In  the  early  1980s  he  used  his 

wealth  to  foster  political  and  philosophical  freedom  in  Eastern  Europe. 

One  of  his  first  targets  was  censorship  in  Soros's  native 

Hungary:  he  distributed  photocopiers  throughout  the  country. 

Worldwide  giving  is  now  around  $350  million  annually. 

Soros  has  given  away  a  total  of  $1.1  billion. 

He  is  now  turning  his  focus  to  the 

United  States,  sponsoring  controversial  projects 

dealing  with  social  programs,  including 

drug-policy  reform  and  poverty. 
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ROBERT  RUBIN 


Secretary,  United  States  Treasury. 

Photographed  by  Steve  Barrett  on  Capitol  Hill,  Washington,  D.C. 

Born,  New  York  City.  A. B.  summa  cum  laude,  Harvard,  1960;  LL.B.,  Yale  Law  School,  1964.  Married,  Judith  Oxenberg  Rubin;  two  children. 

Rubin,  59,  is  arguably  the  perfect  specimen  of  a  Clintonian  New  Democrat,  and  incontestably 
the  most  influential  member  of  the  Cabinet. 

The  secretary  engineered  a  controversial  ($20  billion)  bailout  of  the  Mexican  peso  by  tapping  the  Exchange  Stabilization  Fund  in  1995. 
The  bet  paid  off  well:  Mexican  reimbursement  was  early,  as  were  the  accolades  of  Washington  and  Wall  Street. 

Rubin  and  his  wife  live  on  Park  Avenue  in  Manhattan, 

but  the  secretary  stays  at  the  Jefferson  Hotel  during  the  workweek.  Rubin's  personal  fortune  (near  $100  million),  which  he  amassed 

during  a  26-year  career  at  Goldman  Sachs  &  Co.,  takes  some  of  the  sting  out  of  public  service. 
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FERNANDO 
HENRIQUE  CARDOSO 

President,  Federative  Republic  of  Brazil. 

Photographed  by  Jonathan  Becker  at  the 

former  presidential  office,  Palacio  das  Laranjeiras, 

in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  April  27,  1997. 

,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.  Ph.D.,  University  of  Sao  Paulo,  1961. 
Married,  Ruth  Correa  Leite  Cardoso;  three  children. 

He  presides  over  the  world's  eighth-largest 
momy— Latin  America's  most  prosperous.  Cardoso,  66,  has 
moved  Brazil  away  from  decades  of  political  and  social 
ipression  and  reintegrated  it  into  the  global  marketplace. 

Cardoso  entered  the  Brazilian  Senate  in  1983. 
93,  after  a  stint  as  President  Itamar  Franco's  foreign  minister, 

Cardoso  became  his  finance  minister;  he  won  the 
esidency  the  next  year.  Cardoso's  "Real  Plan"  is  credited 
ith  bringing  inflation  down  from  as  high  as  2,600  percent 
in  1 993  to  an  estimated  7  percent  in  1 997. 

The  Brazilian  stock  market  has  exploded, 
ring  80  percent  this  year.  The  boom  times  have  brought  high 

praise,  and  a  recent  constitutional  amendment 
3ws  him  to  become  the  first  Brazilian  president  to  stand  for 
re-election.  Cardoso  is  expected  to  win 
handily  in  next  year's  contest. 


ERNESTO  ZEDILLO 


President,  Mexico. 

Photographed  by  Keith  Dannemiller 
at  Los  Pinos,  in  Mexico  City. 

Born,  Mexico  City,  Mexico.  Studied  economics  at  the 

National  Polytechnic  Institute;  Ph.D.,  economics,  Yale  University,  1978. 

Married,  Nilda  Patricia  Velasco;  five  children. 

In  1993,  exiting  president  Carlos  Salinas  de  Gortari 

chose  Institutional  Revolutionary  Party 

(P.R.I.)  leader  Luis  Donaldo  Colosio  to  be  his  successor,  and 

Colosio  appointed  Zedillo  as  his  campaign  manager. 

In  March  1994,  Colosio  was  assassinated 

at  a  campaign  rally  in  Tijuana,  and  Zedillo  was  thrust  into  the 

political  spotlight  as  the  P.R.I.'s  presidential  candidate. 

He  was  elected  later  that  year. 

In  December  1 994,  only  weeks  after  he  was  inaugurated, 

Zedillo  made  an  attempt  to  reduce  Mexico's 

$28  billion  deficit  by  devaluing  the  peso.  The  results  were 

disastrous:  the  peso  crashed,  sending  Mexico  into  a  deep  recession. 

The  U.S.  bailed  out  its  neighbor  (and  third-largest 

trading  partner)  with  a  $20  billion  loan  orchestrated  by 

Treasury  Secretary  Robert  Rubin. 

Zedillo,  45,  is  often  accused  of  being  aloof 
from  the  general  populace.  At  a  concert  in  Mexico  City  in 

1995  the  audience  cheered  him  in  his  seat 

in  the  presidential  box.  The  president  had  to  be  prompted  to 

acknowledge  the  tribute. 

He  has  devoted  much  of  his  term  to  weeding  out  corruption 

at  all  levels  of  government.  In  July  1997, 

Mexico  held  its  most  conflict-free  elections  in  decades,  and  the  P.R.I. 

lost  control  of  the  lower  house  of  Congress  for  the 

first  time  in  68  years.  It  has  been  said  that  there  has  not  been 

political  upheaval  of  this  magnitude  in  Mexico 

since  the  revolution  of  1910. 


HOSNI  MUBARAK 


President,  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt 

Photographed  by  Gerard  Rancinan  in  Cairo. 

Born,  Kafr  El-Moseilha,  Egypt.  B.M.S.,  1949,  B.A.,  1952, 

National  Military  and  Air  Force  Academies. 

Married,  Suzan  Mubarak;  two  children. 

Mubarak,  69,  was  thrust  onto  the  international 

stage  when  President  Anwar  Sadat 

was  assassinated  by  Islamist  radicals  in  1981. 

He  was  sworn  in  as  the  Egyptian  Republic's 

third  president  eight  days  later. 

After  Sadat's  murder,  Mubarak  vowed 

to  uphold  the  1978  Camp  David  Peace  Accords  between 

Egypt  and  Israel.  During  his  16  years  in  office, 

he  has  secularized  the  country  while  successfully 

re-establishing  its  ties  to  other  Arab  states. 

He  has  revitalized  a  buckling  economy  and  promoted 

privatization  while  developing  a  $3.5  billion 

annual  tourist  trade. 

Mubarak  was  instrumental  in  the  secret 

1993  talks  that  resulted  in  the  Oslo  Accords  between 

Israel  and  the  P.L.O. 

He  was  called  "Hosni  the  Pharaoh" 

by  the  extreme  Islamists  who,  in  June  of  1995, 

tried  to  kill  him;  it  was  the 

eighth  assassination  attempt  the 

president  has  survived. 


HAFEZ  AL-ASSAD 


President,  Syria. 

Photographed  by  Barry  Iverson 
at  the  presidential  palace  in  Damascus,  Syria. 

Born,  Qardaha,  Syria.  Graduated  from  Military  Academy. 
Married,  Aniseh  Makhluf;  five  children. 

Assad,  67,  was  elected  president  of  Syria  in  1971. 

In  1991  he  spent  $80  million  on  his  third  re-election  campaign. 

He  won  handily  in  an  uncontested  race. 

Leader  of  the  Baath  Party,  which  supports  Arab 

unity  and  national  independence.  His  family  belongs  to  Alawi, 

a  liberal  branch  of  Shiite  Islam. 

Assad  is  known  for  his  ruthless 
strong-arm  tactics  and  his  associations  with  terrorist  groups, 

including  the  guerrilla  organization  Hezbollah. 

Syria's  human-rights  record  is  among  the  worst  in  the  world 

(more  than  10,000  Syrians  have  been 

«•    kHIed  at  the  hands  of  Assad's  security  forces; 

ex-prisoners  describe  at  least 

23  methods  of  torture  in  Syrian  jails). 

After  Syrtq  lost  the  Golan  Heights  to 
Israel  in  the  1967  Six-Day  War,  Assad  pledged 
to  regain  control  of  the  territory 
>ted  p6ate  processes  for  three  decades. 

"If  trie  presidentite.ljs  somebody  to  leave 
.Syria  and'he  refuses, 
'lead  shorter."— Syrian  defense  minister 
General  Mustafa  Pass. 
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ALBERTO  KENYO 
FUJIMORI 


President,  Peru. 

Photographed  by  Jonathan  Becker 

at  the  presidential  residence  in  Lima  on  May  8,  1997. 

The  portrait  behind  him 

depicts  Indian  revolutionary  Tupac  Amaru. 

Born,  Lima,  Peru.  B.S.,  National  Agrarian  University 

of  La  Molina,  1961;  M.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1972. 

Married,  Susana  Higuchi;  four  children. 

Fujimori,  59,  has  said  that  "Peru  has  united 

and  Peruvians  agree  on  many  things. 

They  agree  that  a  firm  hand  is  necessary  to  bring 

order  to  this  country." 

He  was  an  academic  and  a  television  talk-show  host 

before  forming  the  Cambio  90 

("Change  90")  Party  in  1989.  In  June  1990  he  stunned 

the  country  by  winning  the  presidency  in  a  hotly 

contested  runoff  election. 

Immediately  after  taking  office  he  instituted 
an  array  of  economic  reforms  commonly  known  as 

"Fujishock."  Inflation,  which  was  running  at 
7,000  percent  annually,  fell  to  12  percent  by  1995. 

When  terrorists  seized  the  Japanese 
ambassador's  residence  in  Lima  last  spring,  Fujimori 

personally  oversaw  the  daring  commando 

operation  that  slaughtered  the  attackers  and  returned 

all  but  one  of  the  71  hostages  alive. 

The  afterglow  of  the  successful  rescue 

has  quickly  faded.  Lately,  Fujimori  has  been  besieged 

by  allegations  that  Peru's  intelligence  agency 

has  conspired  to  keep  him 

in  power  and  that  democracy  in  the 

country  has  suffered. 


CARLOS  SAUL  MENEM 


President,  Republic  of  Argentina. 

Photographed  by  Jonathan  Becker  with  two 

presidential  guards  at  the  Olivos  presidential  residence, 

in  Buenos  Aires,  on  April  29,  1 997. 

,  La  Rioja,  Argentina,  to  Syrian  immigrants.  J.D.,  University  of 
Cordoba  School  of  Law,  Argentina. 

Menem,  67,  stands  five  feet  four  inches, 
unning  for  the  presidency  in  1 989,  he  toured  the  country 

in  a  luxury  bus  known  as  "the  Menemmobile." 

His  program:  populist  slogans  which  evoked  memories 

of  Juan  and  Eva  Peron. 

He  assumed  office  a  day  early,  on  July  8,  1989. 
rgentina's  Independence  Day,  the  ninth,  was  not  deemed 
auspicious  by  his  astrologer. 

Marital  strife  is  an  integral  part  of  the 

Menem  persona.  On  his  wife,  Zulema  Fatima  Yoma: 

"I  fear  only  God  . . .  and  Zulema."  The^ouple  is 

now  separated.  They  have  one  child. 
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BORIS  A.  BEREZOVSKY 


Founder  and  former  chairman,  Logovaz; 
deputy  secretary,  Security  Council  of  the  Russian  Federation. 

Photographed  by  Harry  Benson  in  Red  Square, 
Moscow,  on  September  1,  1997. 

Born,  Moscow,  U.S.S.R.  Holds  a  Ph.D.  in  applied  mathematics 

and  spent  25  years  working  on  decision-making  theory  before  entering 

business  in  1989.  Five  children. 

Estimated  net  worth,  S3  billion. 

After  Berezovsky  launched  Logovaz,  he  partnered 

with  auto-manufacturing  giant  Autovaz  to  create  Russia's 

premier  capitalist  car  dealership.  The  company 

has  spun  into  a  wide  variety  of  businesses.  Logovaz  is  now  worth 

between  $250  million  and  $  1  billion. 

Berezovsky,  51,  and  several  associates  raised  $3  million  to 
save/Yeltsin's  office  during  the  1996  presidential  elections. 
A  total  of  $100  million  was  allegedly  collected— more 
"  -;    ■  /than  20  times  the  legal  spending  limit. 

■  ■■""■:..  He  was-rewarded  with  high  government  office. 
?The  deputy  security  adviser  keeps  20  former  K.G.B. 
/     X.  V     ;   tectmicql-surveilldnce  specialists  in  his  employ. 
They  ponitprthe  mobile-telephone  conversations  of  the  new  Russian 

_.    oligorchy^-fdr  national-security  purposes,  of  course. 

He  farget^of  an  assassination  attempt  in  1994. 
ext  to  his. ear  while  h6  sat  in  it.' 
""blast.  He:  now,  travels  in  a  dark-blue 
jm  Mitsubishi  jeeps  bearing 

nvoy.  The  assemblage  is  the 


in  any  terms  the  Russians  might  agree 
to,  even  though  they  seemed  to  meet 
most   of  our   requirements."   Hence, 
Stalin's  frustration  that  led  to  the  fa- 
mous blockade  of  the  Allied  section  of 
Berlin,  overcome  by  General  Lucius 
Clay's  successful  airlift.  As  Eisenberg 
writes,    "With   the   inception   of  the 
Berlin  blockade.  President  Truman  ar- 
ticulated a  simple  story  that  featured 
the  Russians,  trampling  the  wartime 
agreements  in  their  ruthless  grab  for 
the  former  German  capital.  The  presi- 
dent did  not  explain  that  the  United 
States  had  abandoned  Yalta  and  Pots- 
dam, that  it  was  pushing  the  forma- 
tion of  a  West  German  state  against 
the   misgivings   of  many   Europeans, 
and  that  the  Soviets  had  launched  the 
blockade  to  prevent  partition."  This 
was   fun-house   politics   at   its   most 
tragicomical. 

The  president,  like  a  distorting  mir- 
ror, reversed  the  truth.  But  then  he 
was  never  on  top  of  the  German  situa- 
tion as  opposed  to  the  coming  elec- 
tion (November  1948),  an  election  of 
compelling  personal  interest  to  him 
but,  in  the  great  scheme  of  things,  to 
no  'one  else.  He  did  realize  that  the 
few   Americans   who    could    identify 
George  Washington  might  object  to 
our  NATO  alliance,  and  so  his  secretary 
of  state,  Acheson,  was  told  to  wait  un- 
til February  1949,  after  the  election,  to 
present  to  Congress  our  changeover 
from  a  Western  Hemisphere  republic 
to  an  imperial  European  polity,  sym- 
metrically balanced  by  our  Asian  em- 
pire, centered  on  occupied  Japan  and, 
in  due  course,  its  tigerish  pendant,  the 
asean  alliance. 

The  case  for  an  American  world 
empire  was  never  properly  argued 
since  the  debate-what  little  there 
was-centered  on  the  alleged  desire  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  conquer  the 
whole  world,  just  as  Hitler  and  the 
Nazis  were  trying  to  do  until  stopped, 
in  1945,  by  the  Soviet  Union  with 
(what  Stalin  regarded  as  suspiciously 
belated)  aid  from  the  U.S. 

On  March  12,  1947,  Truman  ad- 
dressed Congress  to  proclaim  what 
would  be  known  as  the  Truman  Doc- 
trine, in  which  he  targeted  our  ally  of 
two  years  earlier  as  the  enemy.  The 
subject  at  hand  was  a  civil  war  in 
Greece,  supposedly  directed  by  the 
Soviet.  We  could  not  tolerate  this  as, 
suddenly,  "the  policy  of  the  United 
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JIANG  ZEMIN 


General  secretary,  Communist  Party; 

chairman,  Central  Military  Commission;  president, 

People's  Republic  of  China. 

Photographed  by  Claude  Ena  at  L' Aerospatiale  (France'; 
aerospace-industry  headquarters)  in  Toulouse,  France. 

Born,  Yangzhou  City,  Jiangsu,  China. 
Degree  in  electrical  engineering,  Jiaotong  University,  194 
He  studied  engineering  at  Moscow's  Stalin  Automobile  i 
Plant  and  worked  in  several  factories  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Romania.  Married,  Wang  Yeping;  two  sot 

In  February,  Jiang  became  China's  third  leader 

since  1 949.  He  governs  the  world's  most 

populous  nation— 1.2  billion  people  covering  an  area 

of  more  than  3.7  million  square  miles. 

Jiang's  ascent  marks  a  new  era  in  Chinese  politics. 

His  predecessors  Mao  Zedong  and  Deng  Xiaoping  had  be* 

peasants  and  soldiers.  Jiang,  71,  who  was  bom 

and  bred  in  cities  and  never  served  in  the  military,  is  the  i 

first  Chinese  leader  to  hold  a  college  degree.  In  the  1980s,  i 

served  as  mayor  and,  later,  party  chief  in  Shanghai. 

Under  his  leadership,  the  city  became  the  most 

prosperous  and  cosmopolitan  in  mainland  China. 

In  September  he  solidified  his  power  by  ousting 
his  Politburo  rival  Qiao  Shi. 

An  engineer  by  training,  he  has  discussed 

computer  technology  with  IBM  C.E.O.  Louis  Gerstner, 

and  took  former  secretary  of  state 

Warren  Christopher  by  surprise  by  blurting  out, 

"To  be  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question." 


2  l(. 


States  [is]  to  support  free  peoples  who 
are  resisting  attempted  subjugation  by 
armed  minorities  or  by  outside  pres- 
sure." Thus,  Truman  made  the  entire 
world  the  specific  business  of  the 
United  States.  Although  the  Greek  in- 
surgents were  getting  some  help  from 
Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia,  the  Soviet 
stayed  out.  They  still  hoped  that  the 
British,  whose  business  Greece  had 
been,  would  keep  order.  But  as  Britain 
had  neither  the  resources  nor  the  will, 
she  called  on  the  U.S.  to  step  in.  Be- 
hind the  usual  closed  doors,  Acheson 
was  stirring  up  Congress  with  Iago- 
like  intensity:  Russian  pressure  of 
some  sort  "had  brought  the  Balkans 
to  the  point  where  a  highly  possible 
Soviet  breakthrough  might  open  three 
continents  to  Soviet  penetration."  Sen- 
ators gasped;  grew  pale;  wondered 
how  to  get  more  "defense"  contracts 
into  their  states. 

Of  the  major  politicians,  only  former 
vice  president  Henry  Wallace  dared  an- 
swer Truman's  "clearer  than  truth"  ver- 
sion of  history:  "Yesterday  March  12, 
1947,  marked  a  turning  point  in  Amer- 
ican history,  [for]  it  is  not  a  Greek  cri- 
sis that  we  face,  it  is  an  American  crisis. 
Yesterday,  President  Truman  .  .  .  pro- 
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posed,  in  effect,  that  America  police 
Russia's  every  border.  There  is  no 
regime  too  reactionary  for  us  provided 
it  stands  in  Russia's  expansionist  path. 
There  is  no  country  too  remote  to  serve 
as  the  scene  of  a  contest  which  may 
widen  until  it  becomes  a  world  war." 

Nine  days  after  Truman  de- 
clared war  on  Commu- 
nism, he  installed  a  feder- 
al loyalty-oath  program. 
All  government  employ- 
ees must  now  swear  alle- 
giance to  the  new  order.  Wallace  struck 
again:  "The  President's  executive  order 
creates  a  master  index  of  public  ser- 
vants. From  the  janitor  in  the  village 
post  office  to  the  Cabinet  members, 
they  are  to  be  sifted,  and  tested  and 
watched  and  appraised." 

Truman  was  nervously  aware  that 
many  regarded  Wallace  as  true  heir  to 
Roosevelt's  New  Deal;  Wallace  was 
also  likely  to  enter  the  presidential 
race  of  1948.  Truman  now  left  truth 
behind  in  the  dust.  "The  attempt  of 
Lenin,  Trotsky,  Stalin,  et  al.  to  fool 
the  world  and  the  American  Crack- 
pots Association,  represented  by  Jos. 
Davies,  Henry  Wallace,  Claude  Pep- 


per and  the  actors  and  artists  in  in 
moral  Greenwich  Village,  is  just  lili 
Hitler's  and  Mussolini's  so-called  s 
cialist  states."  Give  'em  hell,  Harry. 
In  the  wake  of  Truman's  cucko* 
like  emergence  from  the  old-fashionn 
closet  of  the  original  American  Repu 
lie,  a  new  American  state  was  bein 
born  in  order  to  save  the  nation  an 
the  great  globe  itself  from  Comm 
nism.  The  nature  of  this  militarize 
state  was,  from  the  beginning,  beyor 
rational  debate.  Characteristically,  Tr 
man  and  Acheson  insisted  on  close* 
hearings  of  the  Senate  Committee  ( 
Foreign  Relations.  These  matters  wet. 
too  important  to  share  with  the  peopi 
whose  spare  10  minutes  was  now  mo 
and  more  filling  up  with  televisio 
The   committee's    Republican   leadt1 
Arthur    H.     Vandenberg,    the    gre 
goose  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  w. 
thrilled  to  be  taken  into  the  confident 
of  the  creators  of  the  new  empire,  b 
he  did  suggest  that,  practically  spea 
ing,  if  hell  wasn't  scared  out  of  tl 
American    people,    Congress    wou 
have  a  hard  time  raising  the  revenu 
to  pay  for  a  military  buildup  in  wh 
was  still  thought  to  be,  inside  the  ev 
more   isolated  fun  house,  peacetim 
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Rie  media  spoke  with  a  single  voice, 
lime  Inc.  publisher  Henry  Luce  said  it 
imdest:  "God  had  founded  America 
Is  a  global  beacon  of  freedom."  Dis- 
inters, like  Wallace,  were  labeled  Com- 
munists and  ceased  to  engage  meaning- 
ully  in  public  life  or,  by  1950,  even  in 
ebate.  Like  the  voice  of  a  ghost,  an 
ncestral  voice,  he  spoke  on  May  21, 
047:  "Today  in  blind  fear  of  commu- 
fism,  we  are  turning  aside  from  the 
fnited  Nations.  We  are  approaching  a 
pntury  of  fear."  Thus  far,  he  is  proved 
p  be  half  right. 

j  On  July  26,  1947,  Congress  enacted 
ie  National  Security  Act,  which  creat- 
p  the  National  Security  Council,  still 
ping  strong,  and  the  Central  Intelli- 
pnce  Agency,  still  apparently  going 
ver  a  cliff  as  the  result  of  decades  of 
ad  intelligence,  not  to  mention  all 
lose  cheery  traitors  for  whom  the 
ountry  club  at  Langley,  Virginia,  was 
nee  an  impenetrable  cover.  Years  lat- 
r,  a  sadder,  if  not  wiser,  Truman  told 
is  biographer,  Merle  Miller,  that  the 
J.A.  had  become  a  ..dangerous  mess 
nd  ought  not  to  have  been  set  up  as  it 
'as.  But  in  1947  the  C.I.A.'s  principal 
pie  in  Europe  was  not  to  counter  So- 
jet  activities  but  to  control  the  poli- 
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tics  of  NATO  members.  French  and  Ital- 
ian trade  unions  and  publications  were 
subsidized,  and  a  great  deal  of  secret 
money  was  poured  into  Italy  to  ensure 
the  victory  of  the  Christian  Democrat- 
ic Party  in  the  elections  of  April  1948. 
Acheson,  in  Present  at  the  Creation, 
a  memoir  that  compensates  in  ele- 
gance what  it  lacks  in  candor,  alludes 
delicately  to  National  Security  Council 
document  68  (the  1950  blueprint  for 
our  war  against  Communism).  But  in 
1969,  when  he  was  writing,  he  sadly 
notes  that  the  memo  is  still  classified. 
Only  in  1975  was  it  to  be  declassified. 
There  are  seven  points.  First,  never  ne- 
gotiate with  the  Soviet  Union.  No  won- 
der the  rebuffed  Stalin,  ever  touchy, 
kept  reacting  brutally  in  Mitteleuropa. 
Second,  develop  the  hydrogen  bomb 
so  that  when  the  Russians  go  atomic 
we  will  still  be  ahead  of  them.  Third, 
rapidly  build  up  conventional  forces. 
Fourth,  to  pay  for  this,  levy  huge  per- 
sonal income  taxes— as  high  as  90  per- 
cent. Fifth,  mobilize  everyone  in  the 
war  against  internal  Communism 
through  propaganda,  loyalty  oaths,  and 
spy  networks  like  the  F.B.I.,  whose  se- 
cret agent  Ronald  Reagan,  president 
of  the  Screen  Actors  Guild,  had  come 


Prime  minister,  Japan. 

Photographed  with  his  wife,  Kumiko 
Hashimoto,  by  Tom  Wagner  in  Tokyo. 

Born,  Tokyo.  Graduated  from 

Keio  University  Faculty  of  Law,  1 960. 

Five  children. 

In  1963,  when  he  was  26  years  old, 

he  was  elected  to  the  parliamentary  seat 

previously  held  by  his  father. 

He  has  been  re-elected  to  the  Diet 

(Parliament)  every  term  since. 

Hashimoto,  60,  is  head  of  the 
Liberal  Democratic  Party,  Japan's  largest 

political  party.  He  was  thrust  into  the 

political  spotlight  in  June  1995,  when,  as 

minister  of  trade,  he  skillfully 

negotiated  a  potentially  disastrous 

auto-trade  situation  with 

U.S.  trade  representative  Mickey  Kantor. 

Extremely  telegenic,  with  slicked-back 

hair  and  his  signature 

cigarette  holder,  he  is  considered 

something  of  a  sex  symbol 

for  older  women  voters.  He  holds 

the  rank  of  fifth  dan  in  kendo  (Japanese 

fencing)  and  has  headed 

two  attempts  to  scale  Mount  Everest. 


into  his  splendid  own,  fingering  better 
actors.  Sixth,  set  up  a  strong  alliance 
system,  directed  by  the  United  States- 
NATO.  Seventh,  make  the  people  of 
Russia,  through  propaganda  and 
C.I. A.  derring-do,  our  allies  against 
their  government,  thus  legitimizing, 
with  this  highly  vague  task,  our  numer- 
ous unaccountable  secret  agents. 

So,  after  five  years  in  the  fun 
house,  we  partially  emerged 
in  January  1950,  to  find 
ourselves  in  a  new  sort  of 
country.  We  were  also,  as- 
tonishingly, again  at  war: 
this  time  in  Korea.  But  as  Truman- 
Acheson  were  nervous  about  asking 
Congress  for  a  declaration,  the  war 
was  called  a  United  Nations  police  ac- 
tion; and  messily  lost.  Acheson  did 
prepare  a  memo  assuring  Truman 
that,  hitherto,  87  presidential  mili- 
tary adventures  had  been  undertaken 
without  a  congressional  declaration  of 
war  as  required  by  the  old  Constitu- 
tion. Since  1950  the  United  States  has 
fought  perhaps  a  hundred  overt  and 
covert  wars.  None  was  declared  by 
the  nominal  representatives  of  the 
American  essay  continued  on  page  251 
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GUSTAVO  A.  CISNEROS 


Chairman  and  C.E.O.,  Cisneros  Group  of  Companies. 

Photographed  by  Jonathan  Becker  at  his  office  in 
New  York  City  on  September  1 1,  1 997. 

Born,  Caracas,  Venezuela.  B.A.,  B.S.,  Babson  College,  1968. 

Married,  Patricia  Phelps;  three  children. 

Homes  in  Manhattan,  Caracas,  Madrid,  and  Aspen. 

Controls  the  Cisneros  Group  (C.G.C.), 

a  diversified  conglomerate  with  annual  revenues 

of  $2.6  billion.  C.G.C.'s  Univision  is  the 

largest  Spanish-speaking  television  network  in  the  U.S. 

The  company  has  partnerships  with  BellSouth, 

Motorola,  and  Hughes  as  well  as  large  television  networks 

in  both  Venezuela  and  Chile.  With  his  satellite 

network,  Galaxy  Latin  America,  Cisneros,  52,  has 

the  content  and  distribution  to  become  the  Rupert  Murdoch 

of  the  next  century's  Spanish-speaking 

Western  Hemisphere. 

His  father,  Cuban  immigrant  Diego  Cisneros, 

operated  passenger  buses  in  Caracas  in  the  1930s  before 

entering  the  soft-drink  business. 

Venezuela  has  been  an  important  front  in  the  worldwide 

"cola  wars."  C.G.C.'s  Pepsi  bottler, 

Hit  de  Venezuela,  was  Pepsi's  largest  international 

bottling  group  and  dominated  the  Venezuelan 

market  for  50  years.  In  1996,  the  family  abruptly  struck 

'  a  $500  million  deal  with  Coke, 

tipping  the  worldwide  balance  of  cola  power. 
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Chairman,  Globo  Organizations. 

Photographed  with  his  wife, 

Lily  de  Carvalho  Marinho,  by  Jonathan  Becker 

at  their  ranch  house  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 

on  March  31,  1997. 

Born,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

Three  children  from  his  first  marriage.  Marinho's  nei 

worth  is  currently  estimated  at  $3  billion. 

His  nicknames  include  "the  president 

without  a  term"  and  "big  brother."  He  is  the  most  I 

powerful  man  in  Brazil,  the  principal  owner 

of  a  diversified  empire  that  includes  one  of  the 

country's  largest  newspapers  and 

radio  and  TV  networks. 

The  TV  Globo  network  is  Marinho's 

crown  jewel  and  power  base.  It  is  the  world's 

fourth-largest  network,  trailing  only  CBS, 

NBC,  and  ABC.  Its  programming  usually  captures 

65  to  70  percent  of  the  market  share. 

He  is  said  to  be  a  teetotaler  who  shuns 

red  meat  for  fish  and  vegetables.  At  92  he  is  beginni 

his  eighth  decade  in  the  Brazilian  media  business. 

Reports  of  "Dr.  Roberto"'s  retirement  are, 

in  all  likelihood,  greatly  exaggerated— as  they 

have  been  for  the  last  20  years. 
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JULIO  MARIO 
SANTO  DOMINGO 


Chairman,  Santo  Domingo  Group. 

Photographed  by  Nigel  Parry  at  his  home  in 
New  York  City  on  May  9,  1997. 

Born,  Republic  of  Panama. 

Attended  University  of  Virginia  and  Georgetown 

without  receiving  a  degree.  Married  to  his 

second  wife,  Beatrice  Santo  Domingo;  three  children, 

two  with  Beatrice. 

Santo  Domingo,  74,  returned  to  Colombia 
n  1951  to  join  the  family's  brewing  enterprise.  Worth 

$1.9  billion,  he  now  commands  Colombia's 
gest  conglomerate.  The  Santo  Domingo  Group  controls 
Wianca  airline— as  well  as  over  1 00  other  companies, 
including  television  and  radio  networks. 

He  has  been  a  steadfast  critic  of  the 

cocaine  barons.  In  1 989  a  passenger  left  a 

bomb  aboard  an  Avianca  flight.  When  the  device 

exploded  in  midair,  107  passengers  were 

killed.  The  ticket  had  been  purchased  in  the  name 

of  Julio  Mario  Santo  Domingo. 

Santo  Domingo  reportedly  gave  an  estimated 
$3.7  million  to  President  Ernesto  Samper's  campaign. 

As  a  diplomat  told  the 

nfernafiona/  Herald  Tribune,  "When  Santo  Domingo 

tells  him  to  go,  he  is  toast.  But  unless 

and  until  that  happens,  Mr.  Samper  can 

probably  hang  on." 
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KERRY  PACKER 


Chairman,  Consolidated  Press  Holdings,  Ltd. 

Photographed  by  Andrew  Campbell  in  Canberra,  Australia, 
on  April  22,  1997 

Born,  Sydney,  Australia.  Educated  atGeelong  Grammar, 
Victoria.  Married,  Roslyn  Packer;  two  children. 

Packer's  mammoth  Consolidated  Press  Holdings  (C.P.H.) 

is  one  of  Australia's  largest  private  companies, 

and  he  is  Australia's  wealthiest  man. 

Net  worth:  an  estimated  $2.4  billion.  C.P.H.  owns  stakes 

in  casinos,  ski  resorts,  agriculture,  banking, 

and  chemicals,  but  its  most  high-profile  arm  is  Publishing  and 

Broadcasting,  Ltd.,  which  controls 

Australia's  leading  TV  network,  cable-TV  services, 

and  more  than  70  magazines. 

Packer's  grandfather  Clyde  founded  the  family's  newspaper 

business.  His  father,  Sir  Frank  Packer,  founded 

C.P.H.  in  the  1 930s  and  started  the  Sydney  Daily  Telegraph 

as  well  as  Australia's  first  commercial  TV  station. 

He  is  an  avid  polo  player  and  gambler. 

In  1 995,  in  40  minutes  of  blackjack  at  the  MGM  Grand  in 

Las  Vegas,  he  won  $20  million. 

(It  is  rumored  that  he  single-handedly  broke  London's 

Aspinallsclubin  1991.) 

In  1990,  Packer,  59, 

had  a  massive  heart  attack  while  playing  polo.  He  was  dead 

for  several  minutes  before  being  revived. 

"I  have  been  to  the  other  side,"  Packer  said  afterward, 

"and  there's  nothing  there." 
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FIDEL  CASTRO 


Head  of  state;  president,  Council  of  State  and 
Council  of  Ministers,  Cuba. 

Photographed  by  Gerard  Rancinan  at  El  Morro  Castle 
in  Havana,  Cuba. 

Born,  Mayari,  Cuba.  B.A.,  Colegio  Belen,  1945; 

J.D.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Havana,  1950. 

Divorced  from  Mirta  Diaz-Bilart;  one  child,  Fidel.  (Castro  is 

rumored  to  have  fathered  many  more.) 

"My  vocation  is  the  revolution.  I  am  a  revolutionary, 

and  revolutionaries  do  not  retire." 

After  almost  four  decades  in  power,  Castro,  71, 

has  amassed  an  estimated  $  1.4  billion  personal  share  of 

Cuba's  anemic  economy. 

Castro  was  born  and  raised  on  a  sugar  plantation 
in  eastern  Cuba.  Against  the  odds,  he  was  able  to  obtain  a 

formal  education.  In  1959,  after  two  years  of 

guerrilla  warfare  from  the  mountains,  Castro,  along  with 

brother  Raul  and  fellow  revolutionary 

Che  Guevara,  forced  Batista  to  flee  the  country. 

He  was  with  a  group  of  lieutenants  in  a  seaside 
villa  when  news  of  John  F.  Kennedy's  death  reached  him. 

As  the  group  listened  to  a  radio  broadcast  of  "The 

Star-Spangled  Banner,"  they  found  themselves  standing  in 

silent  tribute  to  their  fallen  nemesis. 

Castro  has  been  the  target  of  a  number 

of  assassination  attempts  and  has  said,  "It's  not  my 

fault  that  I  haven't  died  yet;  it's  not 

my  fault  that  the  C.I.A.  has  failed  to  kill  me!" 

He  lives  mostly  at  a  seaside  estate  on 

the  outskirts  of  Havana.  The  house  is  equipped 

with  a  private  screening  room. 

El  Jefe,  the  patron  saint  of  the  cigar,  has  not 
smoked  one  in  1 1  years. 


People  in  Congress  Assembled;  they    j 
had  meekly  turned  over  to  the  execu- 
tive  their   principal   great   power,   to 
wage  war.  That  was  the  end  of  that 
Constitution. 

As  it  will  take  at  least  a 
decade  for  us  to  rein- 
vent China  as  a  new  evil 
empire,  the  moon  is  in  a 
state  of  pause  over  the 
old  fairground.  We  are 
entering  a  phase  undreamed  of  by 
those  "present  at  the  creation"  of  the 
empire.  Although  many  still  reflexive- 
ly  object  to  the  word  "empire,"  we 
have  military  bases  in  every  continent, 
as  well  as  10  aboard  the  aircraft  carri- 
er called  the  United  Kingdom.  For  50 
years  we  have  supported  too  many 
tyrants,  overthrown  too  many  demo- 
cratic governments,  wasted  too  much 
of  our  own  money  in  other  people's 
civil  wars  to  pretend  that  we're  just 
helping  out  all  those  poor  little  folks 
all  round  the  world  who  love  freedom 
and  democracy  just  like  we  do.  When 
the  Russians  stabbed  us  in  the  back  by 
folding  their  empire  in  1991,  we  were 
left  with  many  misconceptions  about 
ourselves  and,  rather  worse,  about  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

The  literature  on  what  we  did  and 
why  since  1945  is  both  copious  and 
thin.  There  are  some  first-rate  biogra- 
phies of  the  various  players.  If  one 
goes  digging,  there  are  interesting 
monographs  like  Walter  LaFeber's 
"nato  and  the  Korean  War:  A  Con- 
text." But  the  link  between  universi- 
ties and  imperial  Washington  has  al- 
ways been  a  strong  one  as  Kissingers 
dart  back  and  forth  between  class- 
room to  high  office  to  even  higher,  lu- 
crative eminence,  as  lobbyists  for  for- 
eign powers,  often  hostile  to  our  inter- 
ests. Now,  with  Carolyn  Eisenberg's 
Drawing  the  Line,  there  is  a  step-by- 
step  description  of  the  years  1944-49, 
when  we  restored,  re-armed,  and  re- 
integrated our  German  province  into 
our  Western  Europe.  For  those  who 
feel  that  Eisenberg  dwells  too  much 
on  American  confusions  and  mendac- 
ities, there  is  always  the  elegant 
Robert  H.  Ferrell  on  "The  Formation 
of  the  Alliance,  1948-1949."  A  court 
historian,  as  apologists  for  empire  are 
known,  Ferrell  does  his  best  with  Har- 
ry Truman,  reminding  us  of  all  the 
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DALAI  LAMA 


Leader-in-exile,  Tibet. 


Photographed  by  Michael  O'Neill  in  Bloomingfon,  Indiana,  on  September  26,  1996 

Born  Lhamo  Dhondrup,  Taktser,  Amdo  Province,  Tibet. 

Enthroned  as  the  14th  Dalai  Lama  in  1940  at  the  age  of  four.  Educated  in  the  Potala  Palace  in 

Lhasa,  Tibet,  he  achieved  the  Geshe  Lharampa  degree  (doctorate  in  Buddhist  philosophy) 

at  the  age  of  24.  Won  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  1989. 

As  the  spiritual  and  temporal  head  of  the  deposed  Tibetan  theocracy, 
the  Dalai  Lama,  62,  has  waged  an  aggressive,  but  staunchly  pacifist,  campaign  against  the  Chinese 
occupation  of  Tibet  for  almost  40  years.  As  Mao  Zedong's  forces  invaded  Tibe£ 
in  October  1950,  the  Dalai  Lama,  on  the  advice  of  the  state  oracle  and  by  popyJjpyjSffa,  agreed 
to  assume  temporal  authority  over  the  Tibetan  people.  He  wo£ 
After  an  abortive  Tibetan  uprising  in  1959,  he  was  forced  into  exitejplJWamsala,Jrjdie7*"' 
or  "Little  Lhasa,"  where  he  has  lived  ever  < 

In  a  1 969  interview  he  said,  "In  Buddhism,  you  shpwa  not  mind  th6se  who 

make  you  angry.  You  should  love  those  peopie  y^rHTtrriMe  you,  fcfecause  they  are 

your  gurus.  In  that  sense^.fea^fifle se  are  our  gurus." 


, 
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JOHN  PAUL 


phed  by  Massimo  Siragusa  in  Assi 


..  n  Karol  Josef  Wojtyla,  Wadowice,  Po 

Studied  for  me  priesthood  in  an  underground  seminary.  Ordained  in 

Krakow,  Poland,  1946;  named  Archbishop  of  Krakow,  1964; 

named  cardinal,  1967;  elected  Pope,  1978  (the  first  Polish  Pope,  and  the 

first  non-Italian  in  455  years).  . 


jpinruai  leader  for  the  world's  one  billion  Catholics, 

>hn  Paul  II,  77,  has  traveled  to  over  a  hundred  countries,  appeared  before  more 

people,  and  canonized  more  saints  thon  any  Pope  before  him. 

He  helped  bring  the  end  of  Communism  in  his  homeland  with  his  support  of 

Lech  Walesa's  Solidarity  movement.  He  has  also  made 

unprecedented  apologies  for  the  Church's  past  transgressions, 

including  the  repression  of  Galileo. 

"Having  lived  in  a  country  that  had  to  fight  for  its 

existence  in  the  face  of  the  aggressions  of  its  neighbors,  I  have  understood 

what  exploitation  is.  I  put  myself  immediately  on  the 

side  of  the  poor,  the  disinherited,  the'  oppressed;  the  marginalized, 

and  the  defenseless." 


! MISTER 
GUIS  FARRAKHAN 


Leader,  Nation  of  Islam. 

Photographed  with  his  security  staff  by 
Eli  Reed  in  Washington,  &.C. 

Born  Louis  Eugene  Walcott,  the  Bronx,  New  York  City. 
Studied  at  Winston-Salem  Teacher's  College. 
Married,  Khadijah  Farrakhan;  nine  children. 

Farrakhan,  64,  is  America's  foremost  apostle  of 
black  separatism.  His  oratory  has  reached  outside  the 

religious  confines  of  Islam  to  redefine  the  identity 
of  millions  of  African-Americans.  The  Nation  of  Islam 

exists  apart  from  any  other  Muslim  sect- 
American  or  otherwise.  It  has  been  called  "a  social 

movement  on  a  religious  vehicle"  and  has 
an  estimated  membership  of  10,000  to  200,000. 

Over  400,000  attended  Farrakhan's  1995 
Million  Man  March  at  the  U.S.  Capitol  building— 

twice  the  number  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
drew  for  his  "I  Have  a  Dream"  speech  in  1963. 

In  the  wake  of  the  march,  he  has  made 

voter  registration  among  African-Americans 

a  top  priority.  The  Million  Man  March 

ii  credited  in  part  with  adding 

1.7  million  African-American  men  to 

the  1996  voting  rolls. 

He  is  famous  for  his  antipathy  to  Jews,  whom 

he  has  referred  to  as  "bloodsuckers," 

though  he  claims  not  to  be  an  anti-Semite. 

He  relaxes  by  playing  Mendelssohn 

on  a  two-century-old  Guadagnini  violin. 

His  violin  teacher  was  Jewish. 
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around  him  who  wanted  atomic  war 
at  the  time  of  Korea,  among  them  the 
first  secretary  of  defense,  the  paranoid 
James  Forrestal,  who,  while  reading 
Sophocles'  Ajax  in  hospital,  suddenly 
defenestrated  himself,  a  form  of  resig- 
nation that  has  never  really  caught  on 
as  it  should. 

At  one  point,  Ferrell  notes  that  Tru- 
man actually  gave  thought  to  the  suf- 
ferings of  women  and  children  should 
we  go  nuclear  in  Korea.  As  for  Tru- 
man's original  decision  to  use  two 
atomic  bombs  on  Japan,  most  now 
agree  that  a  single  demonstration  would 
have  been  quite  enough  to  cause  a 
Japanese  surrender  while  making  an 
attractive  crater  lake  out  of  what  had 
been  Mount  Fujiyama's  peak.  But 
Truman  was  in  a  bit  of  a  daze  at  the 
time,  as  were  the  13  million  of  us  un- 
der arms  who  loudly  applauded  his 
abrupt  ending  of  the  first  out-and-out 
race  war,  where  the  Japanese  had  tak- 
en to  castrating  Marines,  alive  as  well 
as  dead,  while  Marines,  good  brand- 
name-conscious  Americans,  would  stick 
Coca-Cola  bottles  up  living  Japanese 
soldiers  and  then  break  them  off.  Wel- 
come to  some  pre-fun  -house  memories 
still  vivid  to  ancient  survivors.  The 
story  that  Lieutenant  R.  M.  Nixon 
tried  to  persuade  the  Marines  to  use 
Pepsi-Cola  bottles  has  never  been  veri- 
fied. 

he  climate  of  intimidation 
that  began  with  the  loyalty 
oath  of  1947  remains  with 
us  even  though  two  Ameri- 
can generations  have  been 
born  with  no  particular 
knowledge  of  what  the  weather  was 
like  before  the  great  freeze  and  the 
dramatic  change  in  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment. No  thorough  history  of  what 
actually  happened  to  us  and  to  the 
world  1945-97  has  yet  appeared.  There 
are  interesting  glances  at  this  or  that 
detail.  There  are  also  far  too  many  sil- 
ly hagiographies  of  gallant  little  guy 
Truman  and  superstatesman  George 
Marshall,  who  did  admit  to  Acheson 
that  he  had  no  idea  what  on  earth  the 
plan  in  his  name  was  really  about.  But 
aside  from  all  the  American  and  for- 
eign dead  from  Korea  to  Vietnam, 
from  Guatemala  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
the  destruction  of  our  old  republic's 
institutions  has  been  the  great  hurt. 
Congress  has  surrendered  to  the  execu- 


tive not  only  the  first  of  its  great  pow- 
ers, but  the  second,  the  power  of  the 
purse,  looks  to  be  up  for  grabs  as  Con- 
gress is  forcing  more  money  on  the 
Pentagon  than  even  that  black  hole  has 
asked  for,  obliging  the  executive  to 
spend  many  hot  hours  in  the  vast 
kitchen  where  the  books  are  forever 
cooking  in  bright-red  ink.  As  for  our 
Ouija-board  Supreme  Court,  it  would 
be  nice  if  they  would  take  time  off 
from  holding  seances  with  the  long- 
dead  founders,  whose  original  intent  so 
puzzles  them,  and  actually  examine 
what  the  founders  wrought,  the  Consti- 
tution itself  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Did  anyone  speak  out  during  the 
half-century  that  got  us  $5  trillion  into 
debt  while  reducing  the  median  house- 
hold income  by  7  percent  when  .  .  . 
No.  Sorry.  Too  boring.  Or,  as  Edward 
S.  Herman  writes,  "Paul  Krugman  ad- 
mits, in  Age  of  Diminished  Expecta- 
tions, that  the  worsening  of  the  income 
distribution  was  'the  central  fact  about 
economic  life  in  America  in  the 
1980s,'  but  as  an  issue  'it  has  basically 
exhausted  the  patience  of  the  Ameri- 
can public'"— the  10-minute  attention 
span,  unlike  the  green -span,  has  snapped 
on  that  one—  "and  'no  policy  change 
now  under  discussion  seems  likely  to 
narrow  the  gap  significantly.'" 

It  was  The  New  Yorker's  literary  and 
social  critic  Edmund  Wilson  who  first 
sounded  the  alarm.  In  1963  he  pub- 
lished The  Cold  War  and  the  Income 
Tax.  Stupidly,  he  admits,  he  filed  no  in- 
come-tax returns  between  1946  and 
1955.  As  I've  noted,  one  of  the  great 
events  of  our  first  year  in  the  fun  house 
was  the  publication  in  1946  of  Wilson's 
novel  Memoirs  of  Hecate  County.  Wil- 
son's income— never  much— doubled. 
Then  a  system  of  justice,  forever  alert 
to  sexual  indecency,  suppressed  his 
book  by  court  order.  He  was  now 
broke  with  an  expensively  tangled  mari- 
tal life.  Wilson  describes  being  hounded 
by  agents  of  the  I.R.S.;  he  also  goes 
into  the  background  of  the  federal  in- 
come tax,  which  dates,  as  we  know  it, 
from  1913.  Wilson  also  notes  that,  as  of 
the  1960s,  we  were  paying  more  taxes 
than  we  did  during  the  Second  World 
War.  Since  N.S.C-68  would  remain  a 
secret  for  another  12  years,  he  had  no 
way  of  knowing  that  punitive  income 
taxes  must  be  borne  by  the  American 
people  in  order  to  build  up  both  nu- 
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3ACK  WELCH 
and  RU PERI  MURDOCH 


jraphed  by  Danny  Turner  at  the  Four  Seasons  restaurant 
in  New  York  City  on  September  10,  1997. 


Welch,  61,  is  chairman  and  C.E.O.  of  the 

General  Electric  Company.  He  was  born  in  Salem,  Massachusetts. 

B.S.,  U. Mass.  Amherst,  1957;  M.S.,  1958,  Ph.D.,  1960, 

University  of  Illinois.  He  is  married  to  Jane  Welch;  he  has  four  children 

from  a  previous  marriage. 

One  word:  "plastics."  Welch  began  working  for  G.E.  in  engineered 

materials  in  1960  in  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts.  Eight  years  later  he  became 

worldwide  manager  of  the  company's  plastics  business. 

In  1981,  when  Welch  was  45,  he  assumed  the  reins  of  G.E. 
time  it  was  the  lOth-largest  industrial  company  in  the  United  States 

in  sales  Sixteen  years  later,  the  company  founded  by 

'homas  Edison  is  the  most  valuable  corporation  in  the  world, 

dffh  over  $200  billion. 

He  is  "the  gold  standard  against  which  other  CEOs 
are  measured."— Business  Weelc,  1996. 


Murdoch,  66,  is  chairman  and  chief  executive  of 

News  Corporation  Ltd.  He  was  born  in  Melbourne,  Australia. 

M.A.,  Oxford  University,  1952.  He  is  married  to  his 

second  wife,  Anna  Murdoch;  he  has  four  children,  three  with  Anna, 

one  from  a  previous  marriage.  In  1952  he  inherited 

The  News,  a  small  Australian  daily  paper,  from  his  father,  Sir  Keith 

Murdoch.  Net  worth,  $3.2  billion. 

The  $  1 6.7  billion  News  Corporation  Ltd.,  which  is  roughly 

30  percent  owned  by  Murdoch,  is  arguably  the  world's  most  powerful 

purveyor  of  popular  culture.  The  company's  holdings 

include:  125  newspapers  in  five  countries  (The  Times  of  London  and 

the  New  York  Post  among  them),  Twentieth  Century 

Fox  Film  Corporation,  Fox  Broadcasting  Company,  British  Sky 

Broadcasting,  Star  TV,  and  TV  Guide. 


JOHN  F.  'JACK'  SMITH  JR. 
and  ROBERT  J.  EATON 

Photographed  by  Danny  Turner  in  Troy,  Michigan,  on  September  3,  1997. 


Smith,  59,  left,  chairman  and  C.E.O.  of  General  Motors,  is  at  the  wheel  of  a  '98  Chevrolet  Corvette; 
Eaton,  57,  chairman  and  C.E.O.  of  Chrysler,  is  at  the  wheel  of  a  '98  Plymouth  Prowler. 

Both  men  are  products  of  General  Motors  and  both  trained  for  their  current  jobs  in  the  same  place: 
presidency  of  General  Motors  Europe.  Smith  had  the  job  first,  and  was  succeeded  in  Zurich  by  Eaton  in  1988. 

G.M.'s  1996  sales:  over  $164  billion— more  than  any  other  company  in  the  world. 

One  of  Smith's  first  moves  when  taking  over  as  C.E.O.  was  to  close  the  executive  dining  room 
at  the  company's  Detroit  headquarters. 

Under  Eaton,  Chrysler  has  become  the  world's  most  innovative  and  efficient  developer  of  new  cars. 
He  is  known  as  an  accessible  C.E.O.  and  often  answers  his  own  telephone. 

In  their  respective  emphases  oh  mqjnjpgement  teamwork,  the  chairmen  have  broken  with  the 

outdated  methods  of  older'Suto  chieftains.  In  the  last  decade,  the  import  share 

of  the  U.S\  auto^market  has  been  cut  in  half. 
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Honorary  chairman,  Fiat  S.p.A. 

Photographed  by  Helmut  Newton 

at  "II  Lingotto,"  the  old  Fiat  factory  in  Turin,  Italy, 

on  June  18,  1997. 

Born,  Turin,  I taljr.  Married,  Princess  Marella 
Caracciolo  di  Castaaneto;  two  children.  Homes  in  Turin, 


"L'Avvocato"  (the  lawyer)  retired 
from  the  chairmanship  of  Fiat  in  February  of  last  year. 

Combined  Agnelli-family  holdings  account  for 
25  percent  of  the  capitalization  of  the  Milan  stock  marke* 

The  Fiat  group  is  the  largest  company 
in  ttaly.  Almost  twice  the  size  of  its  nearest  competitor, 

it  had  $50  billion  in  revenues  in  1 996  and 

employed  237,000  people.  It  does  business  in  banking, 

insurance,  textiles,  and  publishing. 

Agnelli,  76,  spent  four  years  as 

an  officer  in  the  Fascist  and  then  the  Allied  armies. 

Served  on  both  the  African  and  Russian  fronts. 

Awarded  the  Cross  for  Military  Valor. 

After  the  war,  Agnelli's  grandfather  advised 

Gianni  to  "have  a  fling  for  a  few  years."  For  two  decade 

the  younger  Agnelli's  $  1  -million-a-year 

allowance  made  him  the  world's  most  accomplished 

playboy.  He  assumed  control  of  the 

family  empire  in  1966. 
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.  .lotographedby  Helmut  Newton  in  tbe 
vault  at  N.  M;  Rothschild,  London,  on  August  12,  1997. 

Born,  London,  England.  Educated  at  Cambridge  University; 
left  before  receiving  a  degree.  Married,  Victoria  Schott, 

an  American;  three  children.  Homes,  London, 
Buckinghamshire,  Barbados,  and  the  South  of  France. 

Doyen  of  the  legendary  banking  family's 

London  branch,  Rothschild,  66,  chairs  N.  M.  Rothschild 

&  Sons,  Ltd.,  the  world's  oldest— and  last  family-owned— 

investment  bank. 

Since  1919  the  price  of  gold  has  been  fixed 
at  the  N.  M.  Rothschild  offices  on 
St.  Swithin's  Lane,  London,  twice  each  weekday, 
— -   m  -10:30  A.Wfc-emd  3  P.M.  -. 
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ed  Martin  Corpo 

Photographed  by  C*anny  Turner  at  the  Air  and  Space  Museur 
at  the  Smithsonian,  Washington,  DC,  on  August  22,  1 997. 


because  of  Aspin's  warning  that  most  arms 
contractors  would  not  survive  the  end  of  the  Cou 

»ur  years  later,  Lockheed  Martin  does  20  p 
more  business  with  the  Pentagon  than  its 
il.  In  defense,  it  is  without  parallel;  in  aerospace 
as  a  whole,  only  Boeing  compares. 

Juring  Vietnam,  he  served  as  assistant 
for  defense  research  and  engineering 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 


He  is  time-obsessed.  When  a  Lockheed  secretary 
led  him  for  help  from  a  stalled  elevator,  he  asked  her 
to  take  dictation.  (She  declined  I 

Augustine  is  said  to  have  been  a  Candida. „ 

rtpfprne  •ierrfitary  on  at  least  two  OCCGSiOr 

Bush,  and  in  1993,  for  Bill 
bly  be  call 
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COLIN  L.  POWELL 


General,  United  States  Army  (Ret.); 
airman,  America's  Promise— The  Alliance  for  Youth. 

Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz  at  the 
Cosmos  Club  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Born,  New  York  City. 
B.S.,  City  College  of  New  York,  1958;  M.B.A., 

George  Washington  University,  1971; 
graduated  from  National  War  College,  1976. 

Married,  Alma  Johnson;  three  children. 

He  has  said  that  he  joined  the  army 

"to  get  out  of  New  York,  get  a  job,  and  go  out 

and  have  some  excitement." 

Powell  completed  two  tours  of  duty  in  Vietnam, 
began  his  first  tour  in  Saigon  on  Christmas  morning 

1962,  and  received  a  Purple  Heart  in 
?63  when  he  stepped  on  a  Vietcong  booby  trap. 

He  served  as  President  Reagan's 

national-security  adviser  and  was  appointed 

chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  1989 

by  President  Bush.  Powell,  60,  was  the  first 

AfricanAmerican  to  hold  the  nation's  highest 

military  post.  His  performance 
i  the  Persian  Gulf  War  made  him  a  national  icon. 

He  earns  between  $60,000  and  $100,000 

for  a  personal  appearance, 

and  it  is  estimated  that  he  makes  $6  million 

annually  on  the  lecture  circuit. 
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PHILIP  M.  CONDIT 


Chairman  and  C.E.O.,  Boeing  Company. 

Photographed  by  Art  Streiber  at  the  Boeing  plant  in  Everett,  Washington, 
on  July  30,  1997. 

Born,  Berkeley,  California.  B.S.,  U.C.  Berkeley,  1963; 

M.S.,  Princeton,  1965;  M.S.,  M.I.T.,  1975. 

Married,  Jan  Condit;  two  children  from  a  previous  marriage. 

The  recent  Boeing-McDonnell  Douglas  merger 

was  transacted  in  a  $16.3  billion  stock  swap,  the  largest  in  aviation 

history.  The  combined  companies  will  have  a  projected 

$48  billion  in  annual  revenues. 

Condit,  56,  and  McDonnell  C.E.O.  Harry  Stonecipher  laid  the 

basis  of  the  deal  with  a  handshake  in  a  Seattle  hotel  room.  They  had,  said 

Stonecipher,  circled  each  other  "like  a  couple  of  cats." 

Before  the  December  15,  1996,  press  conference 

announcing  the  merger,  Condit  made  three  calls:  one  to  the 

Department  of  Defense,  one  to  House  minority  leader  Dick  Gephardt,  and 

one  to  then  White  House  chief  of  staff  Leon  Panetta. 

Boeing's  only  remaining  (distant)  rival  is  the 

state-sponsored  European  consortium  Airbus  Industrie.  If  controls 

67  percent  of  the  world  market  for  commercial  aircraft. 

With  the  acquisition  of  McDonnell's  defense  contracts,  it  trails 

only  Lockheed  in  work  for  the  Pentagon. 


DWAYNE  O.  ANDREAS 


c 


Chairman,  Archer  Daniels  Midland  Company. 

Photographed  by  Nigel  Parry  at  his  apartment  in 
New  York  City  on  May  1,  1 997. 

Born,  Worthington,  Minnesota.  Attended 

Wheaton  College  (Illinois)  before  leaving  to  join  his  rathe 

and  brothers  in  a  soybean-processing  business. 

Married,  Dorothy  Inez  Andreas;  three  children. 

The  Archer  Daniels  Midland  Company 

grows  and  manufactures  a  vast  array  of  food 

ingredients  and  agricultural  products. 

It  has  a  market  value  of  almost  $10  billion  and  in  1996 

logged  over  $13  billion  in  sales.  When  Andreas 

took  control  of  A.D.M.  in  1970,  it  was  a  small  regional 

company.  Jhe  chairman's  expansion 

program  has  turned  it  into  one  of  the  world's  most 

important  agricultural  businesses. 

In  1996,  Bill  Clinton's  camp  received  $295,000 

in  soft  money  from  A.D.M.  while  old  friend  Bob  Dole  and 

the  Republican  National  Committee  got  $405,000. 

A  $25,000  contribution  tied  to  Andreas  was  found 

in  the  bank  account  of  one  of  the  Watergate 

burglars.  The  money  connected  the  break-in  to  Nixon's 

campaign  committee  for  the  first  time. 

Andreas's  son  and  heir  apparent,  Michael, 

took  a  leave  of  absence  after  a  1 995  price-fixing  scandal 

He  was  indicted  and  awaits  a  May  1 998  trial. 

Meanwhile,  the  elder  Andreas,  79, 

has  relinquished  C.E.O.  duties  to  his  nephew  Allen 

and  now  focuses  on  strategic  planning. 

He  has  a  vast  collection  of  miniature  pigs. 
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conventional  forces  to  "protect"  our- 
selves from  a  Second  World  country  of, 
as  yet,  no  danger  to  anyone  except 
weak  neighbors  along  its  borders. 

Tn  my  review  of  Wilson's  polemic 
{Book  Week,  November  3,  1963) 
I  wrote:  "In  public  services,  we 
lag  behind  all  the  industrialized 
nations  of  the  West,  preferring 
that  the  public  money  go  not  to 
the  people  but  to  big  business.  The  re- 
sult is  a  unique  society  in  which  we 
have  free  enterprise  for  the  poor  and 
socialism  for  the  rich." 

It  should  be  noted— but  seldom  is— 
that  the  Depression  did  not  end  with 
the  New  Deal  of  1933-40.  In  fact,  it 
flared  up  again,  worse  than  ever,  in 
1939  and  1940.  Then,  when  F.D.R. 
spent  some  $20  billion  on  defense 
(1941),  the  Depression  was  over  and 
Lord  Keynes  was  a  hero.  This  relative- 
ly small  injection  of  public  money  into 
the  system  reduced  unemployment  to 
8  percent  and,  not  unnaturally,  im- 
pressed the  country's  postwar  man- 
agers: if  you  want  to  avoid  depres- 
sion, spend  money  on  war.  No  one 
told  them  that  the  same  money 
spent  on  the  country's  infrastructure 
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would  have  saved  us  debt,  grief,  blood. 
What  now  seems  to  us  as  Wilson's 
rather  dizzy  otherworldly  approach  to 
paying  taxes  is*,  in  the  context  of  his 
lifetime,  reasonable.  In  1939,  only  four 
million  tax  returns  were  filed:  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  workforce.  Ac- 
cording to  Richard  Polenberg,  "By 
the  summer  of  1943,  nearly  all  Ameri- 
cans paid  taxes  out  of  their  weekly 
earnings,  and  most  were  current  in 
their  payments.  .  .  .  [And  thus]  a  foun- 
dation for  the  modern  tax  structure 
had  been  erected."  Then  some  unsung 
genius  thought  up  the  withholding  tax, 
and  all  the  folks  were  well  and  truly 
locked  in.  Wilson  knew  none  of  this. 
But  he  had  figured  out  the  causal  link 
between  income  tax  and  cold  war. 


The  truth  is  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  at  the  present  time  dominated  and 
driven  by  two  kinds  of  officially  propagated 
fear:  fear  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  fear  of 
the  income  tax.  These  two  terrors  have  been 
adjusted  so  as  to  complement  one  another 
and  thus  to  keep  the  citizen  of  our  free  so- 
ciety under  the  strain  of  a  double  pressure 
from  which  he  finds  himself  unable  to  es- 
cape—like the  man  in  the  old  Western  sto- 
ry, who,  chased  into  a  narrow  ravine  by  a  buf- 
falo, is  confronted  with  a  grizzly  bear.  If  we 


fail  to  accept  the  tax,  the  Russian  buffal 
will  butt  and  trample  us,  and  if  we  try  t 
defy  the  tax,  the  federal  bear  will  crush  ust 

At  the  time  the  original  North  Amerc 
can  Treaty  Organization  was  creates 
only  the  Augustus  manque  de  Gaulle  g<« 
the  point  to  what  we  were  doing;  h 
took  France  out  of  our  Cosa  Nostra  ant 
developed  his  own  atomic  bomb.  Bui 
France  was  still  very  much  linked  to  til 
imperium.  Through  the  C.I.A.  and  othrt 
secret  forces,  political  control  was  exew 
ed  within  the  empire,  not  only  drivki 
the     British     Labour     prime     ministi 
Harold  Wilson  around  a  bend  too  fifcl 
but  preventing  Italy  from  ever  having 
cohesive  government  by  not  allowir 
the  "historic  compromise"— a  gover 
ment  of  Christian  Democrats  and  Cor 
munists— to  take  place.  The  Soviet,  alwa; 
reactive,    promptly   cracked   down   c 
their  client  states  Czechoslovakia,  Hu 
gary.  East  Germany;  and  a  wall  went  i 
in  Berlin,  to  spite  their  face.  From  19f 
to  1990,  Europe  was  dangerously  divi 
ed;  and  armed  to  the  teeth.  But  as  Ame 
ican  producers  of  weapons  were  nev 
richer,  all  was  well  with  their  world. 

At  Yalta,  Roosevelt  wanted  to  bref 
up  the  European  colonial  empires,  pa 
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PHILIP  H.  KNIGHT 


Founder,  chairman,  and  C.E.O.,  Nike,  Inc. 

iotoi  raphed  by  Dan  Winters  at  his  office  on  the  Nike  campus  in 
Beaverton,  Oregon,  on  June  3,  1997. 

.  Borr   Portland,  Oregon.  Married,  Penny  Knight;  two  children. 

A  track  star  at  the  U  iversity  of  Oregon,  Knight,  59,  ran  a  4: 10  mile.  For  his  Stanford  M.B.A., 
he  wrote  c  term  paper  on  the  potential  of  Japanese-made  running  shoes. 

rounded  Blue  Rit  bon  Sports  with  track  coach  Bill  Bowerman  (they  each  put  up  $500). 

In  1 971,  Bowerman  pou  ed  liquid  rubber  into  his  wife's  waffle  iron  to  create  a  new  athletic-shoe  sole. 

The  next  year  foi  r  of  the  top  marathoners  in  the  world  were  wearing  the  waffle  soles. 

The  swoosl  logo  was  purchased  for  $35  in  1971  from  Carolyn  Davidson, 
a  design  student  at  Portland  State  University. 

[  1997,  Nike  \i  si  uggling  to  replace  Coke  as  the  most  familiar  brand  name  on  the  planet. 

ike's  a  inual  domestic  sales  now  average  $20  for  every  American. 


3u  don't  win  silver,  you  lose  gold."— Nike  advertising 
slogan  for  the  1996  Olympic  Games. 


[jularly  that  of  the  French.  Of  Indo- 
Jina  he  said,  "France  has  milked  it 
r  a  hundred  years."  For  the  time  be- 
e,  he  proposed  a  U.N.  trusteeship. 
|en  he  died.  Unlike  Roosevelt,  Tru- 
pi  was  not  a  philatelist.  Had  he 
ipn  a  stamp  collector,  he  might  have 
(own  where  the  various  countries  in 
fc  world  were  and  who  lived  in  them. 

But  like  every  good  Ameri- 
can, Truman  knew  he  hat- 
ed Communism.  He  also 
hated  socialism,  which  may 
or  may  not  have  been  the 
same  thing.  No  one  seemed 
Hte  sure.  Yet  as  early  as  the  Ameri- 
ti  election  of  1848,  socialism— import- 
J  by  comical  German  immigrants 
th  noses  always  in  books— was  an 
fiinous  specter,  calculated  to  derange 
itraw  capitalist  society  with  labor 
tons,  health  care,  and  other  Devil's 
kk  still  being  fiercely  resisted  a  cen- 
h  and  a  half  later.  In  1946,  when  Ho 
\\  Minh  asked  the  United  States  to 
}.e  Indochina  under  its  wing,  Truman 
id,  No  way.  You're  some  kind  of  Fu 
Unchu  Communist— the  worst.  In  Au- 
Bt  1945,  Truman  told  de  Gaulle  that 
):  French  could  return  to  Indochina: 


we  were  no  longer  F.D.R.  anti-imperial- 
ists. As  Ho  had  his  northern  republic, 
the  French  installed  Bao  Dai  in  the 
South.  February  1,  1950,  the  State  De- 
partment reported,  "The  choice  con- 
fronting the  United  States  is  to  support 
the  French  in  Indochina  or  face  the  ex- 
tension of  Communism  over  the  re- 
mainder of  the  continental  area  of 
Southeast  Asia  and,  possibly,  further 
westward."  Thus,  without  shepherds  or 
even  a  napalm  star,  the  domino  theory 
was  born  in  a  humble  State  Depart- 
ment manger.  On  May  8,  1950,  Ache- 
son  recommended  economic  and  mili- 
tary aid  to  the  French  in  Vietnam.  By 
1955,  the  U.S.  was  paying  40  percent 
of  the  French  cost  of  war.  For  a  quarter- 
century,  the  United  States  was  to  fight 
in  Vietnam  because  our  ignorant  lead- 
ers and  their  sharp-eyed  financiers  nev- 
er realized  that  the  game,  at  best,  is  al- 
ways chess  and  never  dominoes. 

But  nothing  ever  stays  the  same. 
During  the  last  days  of  the  waning 
moon,  a  haphazard  Western  European 
economic  union  was  cobbled  together; 
then,  as  the  Soviet  abruptly  let  go  its 
empire,  the  two  Germanys  that  we 
had  so  painstakingly  kept  apart  reunit- 
ed. Washington  was  suddenly  adrift, 


and  in  the  sky  the  moon  of  empire 
paused.  Neither  Reagan  nor  Bush  had 
much  knowledge  of  history  or  geogra- 
phy. Nevertheless,  orders  still  kept 
coming  from  the  White  House.  But 
they  were  less  and  less  heeded  because 
everyone  knows  that  the  Oval  One  has 
a  bank  overdraft  of  $5  trillion  and  he 
can  no  longer  give  presents  to  good 
clients  or  wage  war  without  first  pass- 
ing the  hat  to  the  Germans  and  Japa- 
nese, as  he  was  obliged  to  do  when  it 
came  time  to  sponsor  CNN's  light 
show  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Gradually,  it 
is  now  becoming  evident  to  even  the 
most  distracted  funster  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  need  for  nato,  because 
there  is  no  enemy.  One  might  say 
there  never  really  was  one  when  nato 
was  started,  but,  over  the  years,  we 
did  succeed  in  creating  a  pretty  dan- 
gerous Soviet,  a  fun -house-mirror  ver- 
sion of  ourselves.  Although  the  United 
States  may  yet,  in  support  of  Israel, 
declare  war  on  one  billion  Muslims, 
the  Europeans  will  stay  out.  They  re- 
call 1529,  when  the  Turks  besieged  Vi- 
enna not  as  obliging  guest  workers  but 
as  world  conquerors.  Never  again. 
In  the  wake  of  the  Madrid  NATO 
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NELSON  MANDELA 


President,  South  Africa. 

Photographed  by  Jean  Baptiste  Montlino 
in  Saint-Germain-en-Laye,  FraVice.' 

Born,  Mvezo,  Transkei  region,  Sourji  Africa. 

B.A.,  University  of  South  Africa,  1942.  Divorced  from  his 

second  wife,  Winnie  Mandela; 

four  children,  including  two  daughters  with  Winnie. 

Mandela,  78,  joined  the  pro-democratic 

African  National  Congress  in  1944.  He  lea'd  the  A.N.C.'s 

nonviolent  Defiance  Campaign       ■     .  • 

against  the  Afrikaner-dominated  National  Patty's  rule. 

In  the  early  60s,  when  the  A.N.C.  was  banned, 

he  became  a  fugitive.  For  more  than  a  year 

he  eluded  authorities,  earning  the  nickname  "the  Black 

Pimpernel."  In  August  1962  he  was 

captured  and  later  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment 

without  parole,  for  high  treason^ 

When  Mandela  was  released  on 

February  1 1,  1990,  he  made  a  triumphant  tour  of 

North  America  and  Europe. 

Working  with  then  president  F.  W.  de  Klerk  (with  whom 

he  shared  the  1993  Nobel  Peace  Prize), 

he  brought  about  the  first  elections  open  to  all  J 

South  African  citizens,  in  April  1994. 

In  these  elections  he  was 

chosen  president  of  South  Africa  with , 

62.6  percent  of  the  vote. 
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MARY  ROBINSON 


High  commissioner  for  Human  Rights, 
United  Nations. 

Photographed  by  Jonathan  Becker  at  the  Fitzpatrick  Hotel 
in  New  York  City  on  July  24,  1 997. 

Born  Mary  Bourke,  Ballina,  Ireland.  B.A.,  LL.B., 

Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1967;  LLM.,  Harvard,  1968. 

Married,  Nicholas  Robinson;  three  children. 

Robinson,  53,  was  elected  president  of  Ireland  in  1 990 
{  has  transformed  a  ceremonial  position  into  a  seat  of  power. 

She  began  her  term  by  opening  the  president's  official 
dence  to  battered  women,  Northern  Irish  Protestants,  and  the 
reviled  Irish  nomads  known  as  Travelers. 

During  Robinson's  seven-year  presidency, 
.exuality  was  decriminalized  and  divorce  legalized.  In  a  fiercely 
ditional  society,  the  president's  stands  on  these  issues  stirred 
:ontroversy,  but  also  won  her  90  percent  approval  ratings. 

Robinson  has  long  enjoyed  the  international 
ire  required  for  her  new  role  at  the  U.N.  She  skillfully  used  the 

presidency,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  become  a 

sokesperson  for  the  dispossessed.  Her  visits  to  Somalia  and 

Rwanda  focused  worldwide  attention  on  the  famine 

and  civil  war  plaguing  those  countries. 

Robinson  has  successfully  practiced  diplomacy 

Dser  to  home  as  well.  She  shook  hands  with  Sinn  Fein  leader 

Gerry  Adams  in  Northern  Ireland  in  1993. 

In  1996  she  became  the  first  Irish  president  to 

officially  visit  Buckingham  Palace. 


HIS  HIGHNESS 
THE  AGA  KHAN  IV 
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Prince  Karim  Aga  Khan. 

Photographed  by  Helmut  Newton  in  Chantilly, 
France,  on  August  9,  1 997. 

Born,  Geneva,  Switzerland,  the  elder  son  of 

Prince  Aly  Khan.  Educated  at  Le  Rosey;  B.A.,  Harvard,  1959 

Divorced;  three  children. 

The  title  of  Aga  Khan  ("great  chief")  is 
held  by  the  spiritual  leader,  or  Imam,  of  the  Shia  Ismaili  Muslin- 
The  Aga  Khan,  60,  assumed  the  title  after  his  grandfather's 
death,  while  a  student  at  Harvard. 

A  direct  descendant  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad,  as 

Imam  the  Aga  Khan  is  responsible  for  both  the  spiritual  and 

material  well-being  of  a  diaspora  of  15  million 

Shia  Ismaili  Muslims  in  25  countries. 

He  is  a  horse  breeder,  newspaper 

proprietor,  yachtsman,  developer,  financier,  and 

philanthropist  of  almost  unparalleled  scope. 

His  followers  traditionally  contribute  a 

qrtion  of  their  incomes  to  the  treasury.  The  money  is  investe' 

and  allocated  to  health,  education,  and  cultural 

feets  worldwide.  His  Imamate  is  regarded  as  perhaps 

the  most  successful  ever. 

As  a  devout  Muslim,  he  neither 
drinks  nor  smokes. 
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ARTHUR  OCHS  SULZBERGER  SRX, 


AND 

ARTHUR  OCHS  SULZBERGER  JR. 
t 

Photographed  by  Timothy  Greenfield-Sanders  at  The  New  York  Times's 
new  color  printing  center  in  College  Point,  Queens,  New  York,  on  August  12,  1997. 

Sulzberger  Sr.,  71,  is  chairman  and  C.E.O.  of  the  New  YorkT:- 
He  Was  born  in  New  York  City  and  received  a  B.A.  from  Columbia  Univ< 

Allison  Cowles  and  has  four  children  from  two  previous  marriages.  SuiZDerger,  rne  granason  of 

Adolph  S.  Ochs,  the  man  who  made  the  Times  a  national  institution,  and  his  family  control  the  great  majority 

of  voting  shares  in  the  Times  Company  (which  now  includes  22  other  newspapers, 

eight  television  stations,  and  seven  magazines). 

Sulzberger  Jr.,  46,  is  the  publisher  of  The  New  York  Times.  He  was  born  in 
Mount  Kisco,  New  York,  and  received  a  B.A.  from  Tufts  University  in  1 974.  He  is  married  to  Gail  Gregg; 

they  have  two  children.  His  journalism  career  began  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  where  he  was 

a  reporter  for  the  Raleigh  Times.  He  then  spent  two  years  as  an  A. P.  correspondent  in  London.  In  1978 

he  joined  the  family  business  as  a  national  correspondent  for  the  T/mes's  Washington  bureau. 

He  then  held  posts  in  advertising,  production,  and  corporate  planning. 


"We  don't  particylarly  like  to  change,  and  when  we  do  make  changes, 
we  like  to  sneak  them  over  on  our  readers. "-Arthur  Sulzberger  Sr.,  circa  1965. 

"The  plain  truth  is,  I  don't  give  a  tinker's  damn 

how  we  distribute  our  information.  As  long  as  our  customers  want  newsprint,  I'll  do  all  I  can  to  give  it  to 

them  on  newsprint.  If  they  want  it  oSCD-ROm,  I'll  try  to  meet  that  need. 

The  Internet?  That's  fine.  Hell,  if  someone  would  be  kind  enough  to  invent  a  technology, 

I'll  be  pleased  to  beam  it  directly  into  your  cortex." 

-Arthur  Sulzberger  Jr.,  1994. 
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LD  E.  GRAHAM 
D  KATHARINE  GRAHA 


Washingtpn,  D.C., on  September  4,  1997. 


Donald  Graham,  52,  is  chairman  and  C.E.O.  of  the 

Washington  Post  Company  and  publisher  of  The  Washington  Post.  He  was  born 

in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  received  a  B.A.  from  Harvard  in  1966. 

Graham's  first  job  with  the  Washington  Post  Company  was 
as  a  metro  reporter  at  the  paper;  he  then  moved  to  Newsweek.  As  chairman 

and  publisher  he  has  remained  a  friend  and  advocate  of  the 

journalists  he  employs.  During  the  1975  pressmen's  strike  Graham  impressed 

colleagues  by  working  at  least  two  jobs  and  spending  nights  on 

his  office  couch  to  get  the  paper  out.  The  Posf  missed  only  one  day  of  publication. 

Small,  closely  held,  and  thoroughly  blue-chip,  the  Post  Company 

boasts  one  of  the  best  stock  performances  of  any  American  media  company. 

Ask  shareholder  and  Graham-family  friend  Warren  Buffett. 


Katharine  Graham,  80,  is  chairman  of  the  Washington  Post  Company 
Executive  Committee.  She  was  born  in  New  York  City 
and  received  an  A.B.  from  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1938. 
| 

She  is  the  matriarch  of  a  publishing  dynasty  worth  $1.85  billion, 
id  is  one  of  the  world's  richest  and  most  influential  women 
includes  the  newspaper,  Newsweek,  and  six  TV  st 

Nixon  attorney  general  John  Mitchell  warned,  "Katie  Graham  is 

gonna  get  her  tit  caught  in  a  big  fat  wringer"  for  printing  the  story  of  Mitchell's 

"secret  funds"  during  the  Watergate  crisis.  She  was  later 

presented  with  a  wringer  signed  by  the  paper's  staff.  ft  remains  in  her  office. 

raham  ced«d  publi 
(she  retired  as  a 
board  in  1993),  but  continues  to 
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NORIO  OHGA 


-S&?. 


Chairman  and  C.E.O.,  Sony  Corporation. 

Photographed  by  Fergus  Greer 
in  a  screening  room  at  Sony  Pictures  Studic 
in  Culver  City,  California,  on  July  1 1,  1997 

Born,  Numazu,  Japan. 
Graduated  from  Tokyo  National  University,  V 
Married,  Midori  Ohga. 

Ohga,  67,  controls  a  $48  billion  company  tl 

emerged  from  a  war-ravaged  Tokyo  to 

become  a  brand  name  as  familiar  as  Coca-C 

or  Kodak.  He  assumed  the  C.E.O.'s 
post  in  1989,  after  35  years  with  the  compa 

His  vision  of  Sony  as  a  provider  of  both  distribi 

("hardware")  and  content  ("software") 
prefigured  the  media-merger  craze  of  the  19^ 

Under  his  leadership,  the  company 

acquired  Columbia  Pictures  in  1989— and,  in  c 

misstep,  hired  Peter  Guber  and  Jon  Peters 

run  Sony  Studios  in  an  $800  million  deal.  After 

years  and  billions  in  losses,  the  studio 

is  finally  turning  a  profit. 

Ohga  is  a  trained  classical  musician 

who  rises  before  three  in  the  morning  to  loo< 

sheet  music  before  going  to  work.  He  alsn 

pilots  the  Sony  Falcon  jets  from  Tokyo  to  New  1( 

business  trips,  and  his  love  of  design  ano 

technology  approaches  mania.  When  revie* 

Sony  designers'  latest  work, 

Ohga  is  known  to  have  thrown  unsatisfactd 

products  across  the  room. 
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MICHAEL  D.  EISNER 


Chairman  and  C.E.O.,  Walt  Disney  Company. 

Photographed  by  Sam  Jones  at  Stage  6  on  the  Walt  Disney  lot  in 
Burbank,  California,  on  August  26,  1997. 

Born,  Mount  Kisco,  New  York.  B.A.,  Denison  University,  1 964.  Married,  Jane  Eisner;  three  children. 

Eisner,  55,  took  the  chairman's  job  at  Disney  in  1984.  At  that  time, 

the  company  was  a  fading  animation  and  amusement-park  business  valued  at  $2  billion.  As  of  last  August, 

the  Walt  Disney  Company's  market  value  was  $53  billion.  He  is  commonly  referred  to  as 

the  most  powerful  man  in  Hollywood. 

Mickey  Mouse  is  the  world'*  most  recognized  mascot,  and  Eisner  has 

diversified  the  Disney  brand  name  and  its  corporate  interests  with  staggering  success. 

Beyond  its  TV,  film,  and  amusement-park  ij^erests,  Disney  owns  professional  hockey  and  baseball 

franchises  (the  Mighty  Ducks  andjthe  Anaheim  Angels),  publishing  and  software 

businesses,  hotels,  and  a  cruise- line. 'The  Disney-created  town  of  Celebration,  Florida, 

has  been  up  and  running  since  June  1996. 

Disney's  1995  $19  billipn^acquism'on  of  Capital  Cities/ABC  gave  Eisner  a  vast 

platform  for  reasserting  Disney's  farriily-oriented  brand  identity.  The  Wonderful  World  of  Disney  has 

returned  to  ABC's  SuOjdpy-eyening  schedule.  Like  Walt  Disney  before  him, 

Eisner  introduces  the  program  each  week. 

Eisner's  base  salary  of  $750,000  has  remained  unchanged  for  13  years. 

'  ^yf&H^t  has  changed  is  the  value  of 

his  stock  dpt\<irpjt& fortune  now  estimated  at  $230  million. 


GERALD 


LEVIN 


mu 


Chairman  and  C.E.O.,  Time  Warner  Inc. 

Photographed  by  Timothy  Greenfield-Sanders 
at  Time  Warner  Inc.  headquarters  at  Rockefeller  Plaz 
New  York  City  on  September  5,  1997. 

Born,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

B.A.,  Haverford  College,  1960;  LLB.,  University 

of  Pennsylvania,  1963.  Married  to  his 

second  wife,  Barbara  Levin;  four  children,  two  froi 

his  first  marriage  and  two  with  Barbara. 

Levin,  58,  controls  the  most  valuable  collection  ol 

media  properties  in  the  world:  30  Time  Inc. 

magazines,  Warner  Bros.  Studios,  Warner  Music  Gr 

CNN,  HBO,  and  the  Atlanta  Braves  are 

but  a  few  of  the  jewels  in  the  Time  Warner  crown 

In  the  1970s  and  80s,  Levin  built  HBO  into 
the  world's  premier  pay-TV  operation.  (It  was  his  ide 
^    beam  the  service  around  the  globe  via  satellite .] 
!92,  Levin  toppled  Time  Warner  C.E.O.  Nichol 
jfrjicholas  Jr.  in  a  boardroom  coup  and  took 
^nf  the  company  after  the  death  of  legendo 
»  Hiairman  Steve  Ross.  A  colleague 

rValled  him  "easily  the  most  underrated 
ss  executive  I've  ever  known." 

he  let  Ted  Turner  (Time  Warner's 
der)  aboard  the  corporate  ship  o 
rn  vice-chairman.  The  chairman 
ually  beneficial  partnership  wj 
re  charismatic  Turner, 
■■me  Warner's  stock  price  has 
■almost  40  percent. 


ANDREW  S.  GROVE 

and  WARREN  E.  BUFFETT 



Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz  in  Sun  Valley,  Idaho,  on  July  11,  1997. 


Grove,  61,  is  chairman  and  C.E.O.  of  the  Intel  Corporation. 

He  was  born  Andras  Grof  in  Budapest,  Hungary.  B.S.,  City  College 

of  New  York,  1960;  Ph.D.,  U.C.  Berkeley,  1963. 

He  is  married  to  Eva  Grove;  they  have  two  children. 

J  by  Intel  founders  Gordon  Moore  and  Robert  Noyce  in  1968,  Grove  was  assign 
to  secure  a  post-office  box  forthe  company.  He  became  Intel's  C.E.O.  in  198Z 

The  company  has  a  market  vtilue  of  $  1 1 3  billion  and  had  over 
•20  billion  in  revenues  last  year.  Its  microchips  power  90  percent  of  all  personajn 
computers.  Intel  spent  $500  million  in  1 996  just  to  develop  new  uses  and    JH 
ets  for  the  personal  computers  powered  by  Intel  chips.  It's  an  investment  that  |H 
Grove  one  of  the  most  powerful  architects  of  the  Information  Age. 


an  and  C.E.O.  of  Berkshire  Hathaway  Inc. 
s  born  in  Omaha,  Nebraska. 
B.S.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1950;  M.S.,  Columbia  University,  1951. 


atest  stock  picker  in  history.  Net  worth,  $23.2  billion. 

d  the  Buffett  Partnership,  Ltd.,  with  $105,000.  He  dissolve< 
before  the  bear  market  of  1969. 

In  1 965,  Buffett  acquired  struggling  textile  manufacturer 
shire  Hathaway  and  has  made  it  the  holding  company  for  a  vast  network 
properties.  The  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  mill  itself  was  closed  in  the  I 

His  biggest  job  has  become  managing  his  own  impact, 
/hen  he  was  recently  reported  to  have  sold  off  his  Wells  Fargo  shares,  the 
plunged  $1.3  billion  within  an  hour.  The  report  was  inaccurate. 

'ou  should  invest  in  a  business  that  a  fool  can  run,  because  someday  a  fool  will. 


WILLIAM  H.  GATES 


fe:  Chairman  and  C.E.O.,  Microsoft  Corporation. 

lotographed  by  Gregory  Heisler  at  Microsoft  headquarters 

IHkRedmond,  Washington,  on  January  2,  1997. 
iSorn,  Seattle,  Washington.  Educated  at  Harvard; 
he  dropped  out  to  go  into  the 
H§  business.  Married,  Melinda  Gates;  one  daughter, 
iates,  42,  has  a  fortune  estimated  at  $38  billion. 
Hjjngle  morning  last  summer,  a  jump  in  the  price  of 
^Btft  stock  increased  his  worth  by  $2  billion. 
fc^Ttmes  has  calculated  that  if  Microsoft's  value 
jes  to  grow  at  its  current  rate 
rfle  the  world's  first  trillionaire  by  age  48 

■company's  E-mail  system, 
Htn  for  having  Microsoft  on  every 
^■BO  Microsoft  Windows 
^Bf  all  perianal  computers 


^■makers 


Jates  is  well  kno 

a  habit  that  h 
■osoff  colleagues.  He  also 

improves  his  concentrati 
new,  estimated  $60  i 
^^Bfetion  on  the  shores  of  Lake  ' 


lforthds%etalks- 
d  by         ,.: 
cing  on  a  trampoline 
nstalled 

p>v  nearing  L 
ton. 


is  time  for  the  United  States  to  step 
away  from  Europe— gracefully.  Cer- 
tainly the  Europeans  think  it  is  time 
for  us  to  go,  as  their  disdainful  re- 
marks at  Denver  betrayed,  particularly 
when  they  were  warned  not  to  walk 
more  than  a  block  or  two  from  their 
hotels  for  fear  of  being  robbed,  maimed, 
murdered.  Yet  why  do  we  persist  in 
holding  on  to  empire?  Cherchez  la 
monnaie,  as  the  clever  French  say. 
Ever  since  1941,  when  Roosevelt  got  us 
out  of  the  Depression  by  pumping  fed- 
eral money  into  re-arming,  war  or  the 
threat  of  war  has  been  the  principal 
engine  to  our  society.  Now  the  war  is 
over.  Or  is  it?  Can  we  afford  to  give 
up  our— well,  cozy  unremitting  war? 
Why  not— ah,  the  brilliance,  the  sim- 
plicity!—instead  of  shrinking,  expand 
our  phantom  empire  in  Europe  by 
popping  everyone  into  nato?  No  rea- 
son to  have  any  particular  enemy, 
though,  who  knows,  if  sufficiently 
goaded,  Russia  might  again  be  per- 
suaded to  play  Great  Satan  in  our 
somewhat  dusty  chamber  of  horrors. 

With  an  expanded  nato,  our  arms- 
makers— if  not  workers— are  in  for  a 
bonanza.  As  it  is,  our  sales  of  weapons 
were  up  23  percent  last  year,  to  SI  1.3 
billion  in  orders;  meanwhile,  restric- 
tions on  sales  to  Latin  America  are 
now  being  lifted.  Chile,  ever  menaced 
by  Ecuador,  may  soon  buy  as  many  as 
24  American -made  F-16  jet  fighters. 
But  an  expanded  nato  is  the  beauty 
part.  Upon  joining  nato,  the  lucky 
new  club  member  is  obliged  to  buy  ex- 
pensive weapons  from  the  likes  of 
Lockheed  Martin,  recently  merged 
with  Northrop  Grumman.  Since  the 
new  members  have  precarious  econo- 
mies and  the  old  ones  are  not  exactly 
booming—the  American  taxpayer,  a 
wan  goose  that  lays  few  eggs,  will 
have  to  borrow  ever  more  money  to 
foot  the  bill,  which  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  says  should  come  to 
$125  billion  over  15  years  with  the 
U.S.  paying  $19  billion.  Yeltsin  cor- 
rectly   sees    this   as    a   hostile    move 

;ainst  Russia,  not  to  mention  an  ex- 
e  renewal  of  the  Cold  War, 
while  our  very  own  Delphic  oracle, 
the  ancient  'anus-like  mandarin  George 
Kennan,  has  i  that  such  an  expan- 
sion could  "inflame  nationalistic  anti- 
Western  and  militaristic  tendencies  in 
Russian  opinion." 

Where  once  we  were  told  it  was  bet- 


ter to  be  dead  than  Red,  now  we  will 
be  told  that  it  is  better  to  be  broke 
than— what?— slaves  of  the  Knights  of 
Malta?  Meanwhile,  conservative  think 
tanks  (their  salaries  paid  directly  or  in- 
directly by  interested  conglomerates) 
are  issuing  miles  of  boilerplate  about 
the  necessity  of  securing  the  Free 
World  from  enemies;  and  Lockheed 
Martin  lobbies  individual  senators, 
having  spent  (officially)  $2.3  million 
for  congressional  and  presidential  can- 
didates in  the  1996  election. 

For  those  interested  in  just  how  ru- 
inous nato  membership  will  be  for 
the  new  members,  there  is  the  special 
report  nato  Expansion:  Time  to  Recon- 
sider, by  the  British  American  Security 
Information  Council  and  the  Centre 
for  European  Security  and  Disarma- 
ment. Jointly  published  25  November 
1996,  the  authors  regard  the  remilita- 
rization of  the  region  between  Berlin 
and  Moscow  as  lunacy  geopolitically 
and  disastrous  economically.  Hungary 
is  now  aiming  at  a  22  percent  increase 
in  military  spending  this  year.  The 
Czechs  and  the  Poles  mean  to  double 
their  defense  spending.  The  world  is 
again  at  risk  as  our  "bipartisan"  rulers 
continue  loyally  to  serve  those  who 
actually  elect  them— Lockheed  Martin 
Northrop  Grumman,  Boeing,  McDon- 
nell Douglas,'  General  Electric,  Mick- 
ey Mouse,  and  on  and  on.  Meanwhile, 
as  I  write,  the  U.S.  is  secretly  building 
a  new  generation  of  nuclear  weapons 
like  the  W-88  Trident  missile.  Cost:  $4 
billion  a  year. 

There  comes  a  moment  when 
empires  cease  to  exert  ener- 
gy and  become  symbolic— 
or  existential,  as  we  used 
to  say  back  in  the  40s.  The 
current  wrangling  over 
nato  demonstrates  what  a  quandary  a 
symbolic  empire  is  in  when  it  lacks 
the  mind,  much  less  the  resources,  to 
impose  its  hegemony  upon  former 
client  states.  At  the  end,  entropy  gets 
us  all.  Fun  house  falls  down.  Fair- 
ground's a  parking  lot.  "So  I  awoke, 
and  behold  it  was  a  dream."  Pilgrim's 
Progress  again.  But  not  quite  yet. 

It  is  a  truism  that  generals  are  al- 
ways ready  to  fight  the  last  war.  The 
anachronistic  rhetoric  at  Madrid  in 
July,  if  ever  acted  upon,  would  cer- 
tainly bring  on  the  next— last?— big 
war,  if  only  because,  in  Francis  Ba- 
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V  A  N  I  1  Y     FAIR 


con's  words,  "Upon  the  breaking  ail 
shivering  of  a  great  state  and  empipj 
you  may  be  sure  to  have  wars." 

appily,   in  the  absen 
of  money  and  com™ 
will  nothing  much  \l[ 
probably  happen.  Med 
while,  there  is  a  m 
better  world  ready  toj 
born.  The  optimum  economic  unit 
the  world  is  now  the  city-state.  Tha: 
to  technology,  everyone  knows  or 
know  something  about  everyone 
on   the   planet.   The   message  m 
pounding  over  the  Internet  is  the  in 
evancy,  not  to  mention  sheer  dan; 
of  the  traditional  nation-state, 
less  empire.  Despite  currency  confusioj 
Southeast  Asia  leads  the  way  while 
warlords  at  Peking  not  only  are  tola 
ing  vigorous  industrial  semi-autonoi 
like  Shanghai  but  also  may  have  an 
going  paradigm  in  Hong  Kong.  W« 
not  like  the  way  Singapore  is  run  (hi 
ly   our   business),   but   it   is,   relatr 
speaking,  a  greater  commercial  sui 
than   the   United   States,   which 
prosper,  once  the  empire's  put  out  ol 
misery,  in  smaller  units  on  the  S« 
cantonal  model:  Spanish-speakj 
Catholic  regions,  Asian  Confuciarlj 
gions,  consensually  united  mixed  regie 
with,   here   and   there,   city-states  I 
New  York-Boston  or  Silicon  Valley. ' 
In  the  next  century,  barring  ac 
dent,  the  common  market  in  Euro 
will  evolve  not  so  much  into  a  unii 
of  ancient  bloodstained  states  as  al 
saic  of  homogenous  regions  andB 
states   like    Milan,    say.    each   loos 
linked  in  trade  with  a  clearinghoi 
information  center  at  Brussels  to  • 
chestrate  finance  and  trade  and 
policing  of  cartels.  Basques,  Bretc 
Walloons,  Scots  who  want  to  be  rid 
onerous  nation -states  should  be  let 
in   order   to   pursue   and   even— v 
not?— overtake  happiness,  the  goal 
so  we  Americans  have  always  prete 
ed  to  believe,  of  the  human  enterpr 
On  that  predictably  sententious  An1 
ican  note,  O  movers  and  shakers 
the    month,    let    us    return    to 
wilderness  of  this  world,"  recalling 
Hippocratic  oath,  which  enjoins  c 
tors:  "Above  all  do  no  harm."  Hip 
crates  also  wrote,  O  moved  and  shal 
"Life  is  short,  but  the  art  is  long, 
opportunity   fleeting,   the   experiir 
perilous,  the  judgment  difficult."  0 
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French  guy  in  Paris  calls.  AT&T  Language  Line®  interprets. "He's  bringing  takeout.  On  the  Concorde.' 


AT&T 


It's       all       within       your       reach 


I       800       752-0093       or       www.att.com 


WHO'S  COMINC 


When  reporter  Gus  Bailey  returns  to  Los  Angeles, 
city  of  his  defeat  and  heartbreak,  to  cover  the  Trial  of  the 
Century,  he  finds  himself  sought  after  by  Hollywood's  biggest  starii 

all  obsessed  by  the  story.  In  an  excerpt  from  his  new 

novel,  Another  City,  Not  My  Own,  DOMINICK  DUNNE  takes  G* 

through  glittering  evening  encounters  with  Marcia  Clark  and 

Robert  Shapiro,  dinner  at  the  Bel- Air  with  Nancy  Reagan, 

and  tete-a-tetes  at  Elizabeth  Taylors  house 


"MARINE  TO  MARINE" 
Over  dinner  at  the  Bel-Air 
Hotel,  Gus  Bailey  and  former 
First  Lady  Nancy  Reagan 
discuss  the  unsavory  tactics 
of  O  J.  Simpson  defense 
attorney  F.  Lee  Bailey.  At  the 
next  table:  director  Mike  Nichols 
(  andice  Bergen,  and  studio 
head  John  Calley. 


n  covering  the  double  murder  trial  of  O.  J. 
Simpson  for  Vanity  Fair  magazine,  I  had  no 
idea  dial  I  would  become  as  personally  in- 
volved as  I  did  in  what  would  become  known 
as  the  Trial  of  the  Century.  Los  Angeles  is 
a  city  with  which  I  have  had  a  long  and 
complicated  relationship.  I  once  lived  there 
and  was  a  part  of  the  fdm  industry,  but  I 
moved  away  15  years  ago,  under  inauspi- 
cious circumstances,  and  never  wanted  to  re- 
turn. The  murder  of  Nicole  Brown  Simpson 
was  eerily  similar  to  a  tragic  circumstance 
^^  in  my  own  life,  and  my  obsession  with  the 

y  began  there.  During  the  trial,  I  came  face  to  face  with 
unfinished  business  of  my  life  in  Los  Angeles.  I  knew 
n  the  beginning  that  the  experience  would  be  the  basis 
my  next  novel.  The  narrator,  a  writer  named  Gus  Bai- 
ls very  obviously  myself,  but  I  have  used  the  real 
les  of  most  of  the  other  characters— both  the  famed  tri- 
igures  and  the  famed  film  figures  who  had  been  a  part 
lis  life.  Gus  becomes  a  participant  in  the  story  that  he 
sent  to  cover  as  a  journalist. 

lefore  the  trial  even  started,  Gus  met  several  of  the 
iqts  who  would  dominate  the  news  in  the  months  to 
le.  At  the  billionaire  Marvin  Davis's  Carousel  of 
?e  Ball,  he  saw  Robert  Shapiro,  Simpson's  principal 
:nse  lawyer.  Marvin  Davis  and  his  wife,  Barbara,  had 
ome  the  top  hosts  in  Hollywood  society,  entertaining 
i  lavish  style  that  recalled  an  earlier  era.  Shapiro  was 
he  time  riding  high,  the  master  of  his  universe,  sign- 
ing autographs,  waving  to  the  crowds,  be- 
ing interviewed  on  television,  being  invited 
to  the  best  parties.  The  stigma  of  being 
associated  with  O.  J.  Simpson,  which  would 
come  in  time,  was  still  a  long  way  off. 
That  night  he  was  one  of  the  most 
photographed  superstars  of  the 
Davises'  party,  in  the  heady  com- 
pany of  Hillary  Clinton,  Barbra 


Streisand,  Warren  Beatty  and  Annette  Bening,  Dustin 
Hoffman,  Goldie  Hawn  and  Kurt  Russell,  Arnold 
Schwarzenegger  and  Maria  Shriver,  Tom  Hanks  and 
Rita  Wilson,  and  Fergie,  the  Duchess  of  York.  All  eyes 
in  the  ballroom  were  at  one  point  focused  on  Shapiro's 
nonreaction  to  Jay  Leno,  the  master  of  ceremonies,  who 
openly  mocked  the  claim  that  a  bloody  glove  had  been 
moved  by  Detective  Mark  Fuhrman  from  Nicole's  con- 
dominium on  Bundy  to  O.  J.  Simpson's  estate  on  Rock- 
ingham as  part  of  a  police  conspiracy  to  blame  Simpson 
for  the  murders.  A  spotlight  found  Shapiro  at  his  table, 
and  the  entire  ballroom  studied  his  face.  Later,  when 
people  talked  about  the  night  of  the  Davises'  ball,  a  lot 
of  hostesses  in  the  town  claimed  that  that  moment, 
watching  Shapiro  fail  to  laugh  at  Leno's  joke,  made 
them  realize  for  the  first  time  that  they  wouldn't  be  able 
to  ask  him  and  his  wife,  Linell,  to  dinner  much  longer. 
Feelings  were  beginning  to  heat  up. 

Gus,  fascinated  by  Shapiro,  could  not  stop  looking  at 
him  as  he  walked  through  the  crowd  with  a  beatific  smile 
on  his  face,  a  man  content  with  his  role  in  life.  He  was 
in  the  world  of  the  elite  and  privileged.  The  defense  at- 
torney as  celebrity  had  begun  to  eclipse  the  movie  star 
as  celebrity.  Leslie  Abramson  had  become  a  national  fig- 
ure for  her  emotional  defense  of  the  young  parent-killing 
Erik  Menendez.  Now  Robert  Shapiro  was  becoming  a 
national  figure  as  the  defender  of  O.  J.  Simpson,  and  the 
town  was  paying  deference. 

He  turned  and  saw  Gus  staring  at  him.  Each  held  the 
look.  They  had  never  met,  but  each  knew  who  the  oth- 
er was.  Gus  walked  across  the  room  to  where  Shapiro 
was  standing  and  put  out  his  hand. 
"Mr.  Shapiro,  Em  Gus  Bailey." 
"I  know  who  you  are,"  replied  Shapiro,  smiling. 
"I  hear  the  biggest  draw  in  the  silent  auction  is  lunch 
with  you  at  the  Grill  in  Beverly  Hills,"  said  Gus. 
"But  not  until  after  the  trial  is  over,"  said  Shapiro. 
"You're  getting  more  attention  tonight  than  the  Duchess 
of  York,"  said  Gus. 

Shapiro  smiled.  "I  hear  you're  out  here  to 
crucify  me,  like  you  crucified  Leslie  Abram- 
son at  the  Menendez  trial,"  he  said,  full  of 
self-confidence,  as  they  shook  hands. 
"What  do  you  mean,  I  crucified  her?  I  made 
her  famous,  that's  what  I  did,"  said  Gus. 

They  both  laughed. 
"I've  also  heard  about  your  dinner  at  '21'  in 
New  York  with  my  friend  Lee  Bailey,"  said 
Shapiro.  "He  tells  me  you  think  I  shouldn't  sign 
autographs." 

"Lee's  a  good  reporter,"  said  Gus. 
"We  should  have  lunch  one  day,"  said  Shapiro. 
"Ed  really  like  that,"  replied  Gus.  "I  hear 
you  go  to  the  Grill  every  Friday." 

"You  know  everything,  and  you  just  got  to 
town,"  said  Shapiro. 
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Later,  Gus  said  to  his  friend  Wendy  Stark,  the  Los  An- 
geles contributing  editor  of  Vanity  Fair,  "Going  to  a  par- 
ty like  this  is  a  great  way  to  let  everyone  know  you're 
back  in  town.  Barbara  Davis  invited  me  to  dinner  again 
tomorrow  night,  and  I'm  going  to  have  lunch  with  Robert 
Shapiro  at  the  Grill." 

"Shapiro  was  at  Jackie  Collins's  house  for  dinner  the 
other  night,"  said  Wendy.  "Thank  God  she  didn't  seat  me 
next  to  him." 

The  day  after  the  Davises'  ball,  Wendy  Stark, 
who  was  both  the  daughter  and  the  grand- 
daughter of  eminent  show-business  figures, 
which  qualified  her  for  the  status  of  Hol- 
lywood royalty,  called  Gus  at  the  Chateau 
Marmont. 
"My  father  wants  to  know  if  you  can  come 
for  dinner  on  Tuesday,"  said  Wendy.  "He's  having  a 
small  group,  and  he's  running  the  new  Brad  Pitt  movie, 
Legends  of  the  Fall,  after  dinner,  only  no  one's  supposed 
to  know  he's  doing  it,  because  the  producer  hasn't 
shown  it  to  the  studio  yet,  so  don't  say  anything  about 
it  to  anyone." 

Wendy  had  a  way  of  running  all  her  sentences  into  one 
when  she  spoke.  Although  there  was  a  considerable  dif- 
ference in  their  ages,  Wendy  and  Gus  were  old  friends. 
She  had  stuck  by  him  during  the  years  of  his  downfall 
in  the  television -and-movie  business,  one  of  the  not  many 
who  had,  and  Gus  felt  a  great  affection  for  her.  He  had 
a  long  history  with  the  Starks  and  had  even  used  them 
as  characters  of  wealth  and  power  in  his  early  novel 
about  Hollywood,  The  Winners. 

"Ray's  starting  to  entertain  again,  on  a  small  scale," 
said  Wendy.  From  the  age  of  15,  Wendy  had  called  her 
father  Ray.  Her  mother,  Fran,  an  important  figure  in  the 
town's  social  life,  had  died  two  years  earlier. 

"Damn  it,  I  can't  go,"  said  Gus. 

"Why?" 

"I'm  having  dinner  Tuesday  with  this  spy  I  have  in  the 
LA.  County  Jail  who  gives  me  all  the  gossip  on  the 
Menendez  brothers  and  O.  J. 
Simpson.   He  knows  great 
stuff,"  said  Gus. 

"Oh,"   she   replied.    Her 
voice  implied  that  she  didn't 
think  his  engagement  for  the 
evening  was  in  the  same  league 
with  the  one  she  was  offering. 

Gus  went  on:  "Did  you  know 
that  O.J.  and  Erik  Menendez 
were  in  adjoining  cells  for  a 
bit?" 

"David    Geffen's   coming," 
replied  Wendy,  in  answer  to  Gus's 
enthusiasm,  as  a  lure  to  entice  him.  David  Geffen 
was  one  of  the  two  or  three  most  important 
moguls  in  the  film  business,  a  partner  in  Dream- 
Works. 

"Oh,  it's  a  big-time  evening,  huh?"  said  Gus. 
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"I  wish  I  could  go,  but  I've  already  canceled  this 
once  and—" 

"Marcia  Clark's  coming,"  said  Wendy  in  a  casi 
throwaway  voice.  "But  that's  a  big  secret  no  one's  s 
posed  to  know,  and  I  promised  Ray  I  wouldn't  tell.'' 

Suddenly,  Gus  gave  Wendy  his  full  attention.  "Let 
get  this  straight,"  he  said.  "Marcia  Clark  is  going  to  y 
father's  house  for  dinner  and  a  movie  on  Tuesday? 
I  hear  that  correctly?" 

"That's  what  I  said,"  replied  Wendy,  sounding  like 
father  when  he  outpowered  a  difficult  film  star  or  di 
tor  in  a  contract  dispute. 

"How  did  that  come  about,  for  God  sake?  How 
you  get  Marcia  Clark  to  dinner  at  this  juncture  of1 
life?  She's  the  lead  prosecutor  in  what  they  are  sayin 
going  to  be  the  most  famous  murder  trial  of  the  ce 
ry.  I  would  think  she'd  have  her  hands  full  these  d< 
and  nights." 

"Oh,  you  know  Ray,"  said  Wendy.  "He  has  a  frient 
the  D.A.'s  office,  Suzanne  Childs,  and  that's  how  it  t 
arranged.  Ray  thinks  Marcia  ought  to  know  that  every 
in  the  film  industry  is  behind  her  and  rooting  for  her. 

"I'm  all  for  that,"  said  Gus. 

"So  Suzanne's  bringing  her.  You  must  know  Suza 
Used  to  be  married  to  Michael  Crichton?  Divorced 
before  he  became  famous.  Went  to  law  school.  Does 
dia  relations  for  Gil  Garcetti?" 

"Sure,  I  know  Suzanne,"  said  Gus.  "I  recently  had  br  i 
fast  with  Suzanne  and  Gil  Garcetti  in  New  York." 

"She's  also  supervising  Marcia's  makeover  before, 
trial  starts.  She's  the  one  who  suggested  Allen  Edw 1 
to  do  the  new  hairstyle,  get  rid  of  the  tight  curls, 
her  kind  of  a  Diane  Sawyer  look.  Allen  does  Faji 
Fawcett  and  Candy  Bergen.  I  forget  who's  going  U 
her  clothes,  somebody  I  never  heard  of  before,  med 
priced  working-girl  clothes,  that  kind  of  thing.  Suz; 
wanted  Armani,  which  would  have  been  perfect 
Marcia,  but  he's  expensive,  and  they're  afraid  it  mil 
turn  off  the  women  in  the  jury  if  her  clothes  are 
expensive." 


rhoughts  began  racing  through  Gus:s  head.  How 
could  he  tell  his  jailhouse  spy  that  he  had  to 
cancel  him  for  the  second  time  and  still  not 
lose  him  as  a  source?  There  were  many 
things  Gus  wanted  to  find  out  about  O.  J. 
Simpson  in  jail.  He  wanted  to  know  if  it  was 
true  that  Simpson  was  permitted  to  receive 
visitors  in  a  private  room  with  no  guard  present,  only 
iwyer  from  Robert  Shapiro's  office  named  Nicole  Pul- 
;.  He  wanted  to  know  if  it  was  true  that  Simpson  had 
uted  out  a  confession  to  the  murders  to  the  Reverend 
Dsevelt  Grier,  which  was  overheard  by  a  guard  in  the  jail. 
Listen,  Wendy,  I've  been  thinking.  I  just  decided  to 
eel  my  spy  from  the  jailhouse  for  the  second  time." 
Vendy  laughed  with  delight.  "I  knew  I'd  get  you,"  she 
1.  "I  know  my  old  friend  Gussie." 
Tell  Ray  I'd  love  to  come.  I  have  been  dying  to  meet 
rcia  Clark." 

There's  a  catch,"  said  Wendy. 
What's  that?" 

Tou  can't  ask  her  anything  about  the  case.  No  one 
i.  She  told  Ray  she's  not  going  to  know  anyone  there, 
doesn't  want  to  be  the  center  of  attention,  and  she 
1't  talk  about  the  case  anyway." 
'I  still  want  to  meet  her  before  the  trial  starts,"  said 


For  the  occasion  at  hand,  a  small  dinner  to 
meet   Marcia   Clark,   the   gates   of  Ray 
Stark's  estate  in  Holmby  Hills  were  open 
as  Gus  drove  through.  There  were  green 
hedges,  white  flowers,  and  the  occasional 
piece  of  sculpture  on  either  side  of  the 
long  drive.   He  had  been  there  before, 
jny  times,  in  years  gone  by.  He'd  been  there  even  be- 
je  the  Starks  bought  the  house,  when  the  previous 
ers,  the  film  stars  Humphrey  Bogart  and  Lauren 
Bacall,  had  lived  there  with  their  two  small  chil- 
dren. "That  was  a  long  time  ago,"  Gus  said 
to  himself.  He  drove  up  to  the  guest  park- 
ing area  in  front  of  the  beautiful  white 
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brick  mansion.  There,  parked  in  place,  was  the  police 
car  that  Stark  always  kept  in  the  driveway,  visible  from 
the  street  outside  the  gates,  as  a  message  to  the  unsa- 
vory that  they  were  unwelcome  in  these  environs.  The 
police  car  was  a  prop  from  a  television  cop  series,  giv- 
en to  Ray  as  a  Christmas  gift  by  Aaron  Spelling,  the 
television  mogul  and  a  friend,  who  lived  nearby  in  an 
even  larger  mansion.  "You  can't  be  too  safe  these 
days,"  said  Spelling,  who  had  two  bodyguards. 

Ever  since  the  riots  two  years  earlier  in  the  area  of  Los 
Angeles  known  as  South-Central— during  which  much  of 
that  part  of  the  city  burned— after  the  acquittal  of  the  po- 
lice officers  who  were  caught  on  videotape  beating  Rodney 
King  with  clubs,  people  who  lived  in  the  fashionable  ar- 
eas on  the  other  side  of  town  were  in  a  state  of  constant 
apprehension.  Security  was  a  prime  topic  of  conversation. 
Marlene  Schlessinger,  the  wife  of  Irv  Schlessinger,  the 
television  producer,  said  to  Gus  at  dinner  at  Drai's  one 
evening,  "I  never  drive  my  Rolls  anymore,  except  from 
the  house  in  Beverly  Hills  to  the  house  in  Malibu  and 
from  Malibu  back  to  Beverly  Hills.  I'm  afraid  to.  The  less 
attention  you  draw  to  yourself  these  days,  the  better." 

The  apprehension  in  the  area  increased  tenfold  after 

When  Nancy  Reagan 

was  the  First  Lady,  Gus 

was  living  in  a  room 

without  daylight,  writing 

The  Two  Mrs.  Grenvilles. 


A  STAR  IS  BORN 

At  producer  Ray  Stark's  party  to  introduce 

prosecutor  Marcia  Clark  to  the  Hollywood  community, 

from  far  left:  Gus  Bailey,  Kirk  and  Anne  Douglas, 

Wendy  Stark,  Marcia  Clark,  Ray  Stark, 

Betsy  Bloomingdale,  Ron  Meyer,  and  David  Geffen. 
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the  murders  of  Nicole  Brown  Simpson  and  Ronald  Gold- 
man. They  had,  after  all,  taken  place  in  Brentwood,  very 
nearby,  where  so  many  people  lived  whom  everyone 
knew.  At  dinner  parties  in  the  area,  people  said  things 
like  "Next  time,  they're  not  going  to  burn  down  their 
own  part  of  town  again.  They're  going  to  come  here." 
No  one  had  to  be  told  who  the  "they"  of  the  sentence 
were,  as  they  looked  at  one  another  nervously  across  the 
table.  Invariably,  to  ease  the  tension,  someone  told  the 
joke  about  the  Beverly  Hills  matron  who  said  to  her 
maid.  Bertha,  who  had  been  with  her  for  so  many  years, 
"Bertha,  if  a  riot  comes,  you  wouldn't  kill  me,  would 
you?"  To  which  Bertha  answered,  "Oh,  no,  ma'am.  I 
wouldn't  kill  you,  but  the  maid  next  door  might." 

"Is  it  O.K.  to  park  here?"  Gus  called  out  the  window 
of  his  rented  car  to  Ray  Stark's  uniformed  guard,  who 
had  a  Rottweiler  on  a  leash. 

"That's  saved  for  the  guest  of  honor,"  said  the  guard. 
"Pull  up  behind  Mr.  Geffen's  car.  Now,  you  are  .  .  .  ?" 
He  had  a  list  of  the  guests  on  a  clipboard. 

"Bailey.  Gus  Bailey." 

"Yes,  go  right  in,  Mr.  Bailey." 

As  Gus  walked  up  the  steps  to  the  front 
door,  it  was  opened  by  Wilbur,  the  Starks' 
butler,  who  had  been  with  the  family  for 
years. 
"Hi,  Wilbur,"  said  Gus,  holding  out 
his  hand. 
"It's  been  a  long  time,  Mr.  Bailey," 
said  Wilbur.  "Wendy  tells  me  you're  doing  real  good  in 
New  York." 

"A  lot  better  than  I  was  when  I  left  this  town,"  an- 
swered Gus  with  a  smile. 

"I'm  happy  for  you.  Are  you  still  drinking  Diet  Cokes, 
Mr.  Bailey?" 

"Cut  the  'Mr.  Bailey'  crap,  Wilbur.  It's  Gus,  the  way 
it's  always  been,  and  I've  been  drinking  Diet  Cokes  for 
14  years  now." 

"Good  for  you,  Gus.  They're  all  in  the  living  room  or 
the  library.  You  know  where  to  go.  They're  all  talking 
about  O.  J.  Simpson.  That's  all  anyone  talks  about  these 
days.  You  want  to  know  something,  Gus?  They  stop 
talking  when  I  come  in  to  pass  a  drink.  That' 
what  it's  like  now.  Like  a  week  ago  or  so, 
when  Mr.  Stark  was  running  the  new 
Schwarzenegger  movie— I  forget  the  name- 
David  Begelman,  who's  been  coming  to 
this  house  for  30  years,  says  to  me  at  the 
dinner  table  when  I'm  passing  around  a 
tray  of  lamb  chops,  'What  do  you  think, 
Wilbur?  Do  you  think  O.J.  is  guilty?' 
Evi  yone  at  the  table  stopped  talking  and 
lookeu  i  'ne.  They  all  really  wanted  to 
know  what  1  thought,  because  I'm  the  clos- 
est most  of  them  ever  came  to  knowing  a 
black  man." 

"What  did  you  answer?"  asked  Gus. 

"I  said,  lighthearted-like,  'Oh,  I'm  not 


getting  into  this  one,'  or  something  like  that,  and  wall 
off  into  the  kitchen.  Mae  heard  it.  She  took  the  t 
from  me  and  passed  around  the  rest  of  the  lamb  choi 

"Any  repercussions?" 

"Just  from  myself,  for  myself.  I  hated  it  that  I  cop] 
out.  You  see,  Gus,  I  don't  think  the  Juice  did  it,  bi 
keep  my  mouth  shut.  I've  been  with  the  Stark  famil 
long  time,  and  I  don't  want  to  cause  any  problems." 

"Wilbur,  I  can't  give  you  any  crap.  I  do  think  he 
it,"  said  Gus.  "I  think  he's  guilty  as  sin.  That's  what 
come  out  here  to  write  about." 

"But  you  don't  know,  Gus." 

"You're  right,  I  don't  know,  but  he's  never  for  a  seci 
acted  like  an  innocent  man  since  it  happened.  An  innoi 
man  wouldn't  have  tried  to  run  away  in  the  white  Brow 

"He  wasn't  running  away,  Gus.  He  was  on  his  wa;: 
the  cemetery  to  visit  Nicole's  grave,"  said  Wilbur. 

"He  had  long  passed  the  exit  for  the  cemetery,  Wil 
He  was  heading  for  Mexico." 

Wendy  Stark  raced  into  the  hallway  from  the  lr 
room,  adjusting  an  earring  and  heading  for  the  dh 
room.  "Hi,  darling,"  she  said,  kissing  Gus  on  both  che 
"I  have  to  put  the  place  cards  on  the  table  for  Ray.'' 
she  went  into  the  dining  room,  her  father  entered  the 

"So,  the  writer  has  returned,"  said  Ray  Stark  wti 
shaking  hands.   He  spoke  in  a  slightly  teasing  t 
"Wendy  tells  me  you're  here  for  the  trial." 

"I  am.  Staying  at  the  Chateau  Marmont  for  the  dural 
Is  this  new?"  asked  Gus,  pointing  to  a  black  ma. 
sculpture  of  a  reclining  female  nude  with  uptui: 
breasts.  "It's  beautiful." 

"Maillol,"  said  Ray. 

"Really  beautiful,  Ray,"  repeated  Gus.  Gus  had  I 
trayed  Ray  Stark  as  a  studio  head  named  Marty  LI 
in  The  Winners,  which  he  had  written  in  rage  in  a. 
in  in  Oregon  after  his  failure  and  retreat  from  H> 
wood  15  years  earlier.  The  plot  was  partially  basei  i 
the  forgery  scandal  involving  the  studio  head  D: 
Begelman,  the  Academy  Award-winning  actor  Cliff  Ro 
son,  and  Columbia  Pictures,  which  had  been  the  : 
topic  of  gossip  and  conversation  at  every  dinner  tab 
Hollywood.  The  scandal  had  rocked  the  town.  Ne. 
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lor  his  late  wife,  Fran,  had  ever  acknowledged  that 
were  the  characters  in  Gus's  book,  but  their  daugh- 
^endy,  recognized  herself  as  Cecilia  Lesky,  the  Hol- 
»d  heiress,  and  didn't  care. 

id  Wendy  tell  you  no  questions  to  Marcia  Clark 
the  case  when  she  comes?"  asked  Ray. 
le  did,  and  I  won't  ask  any." 
le  doesn't  want  to  be  the  center  of  attention,"  said 

ven  though  she  will  be,"  replied  Gus.  "I  wouldn't 
iy  chance  be  sitting  next  to  her  at  dinner,  would  I?" 
'ill  you  listen  to  this  guy?"  asked  Ray,  pointing  his 
b  at  Gus.  "Now  he  wants  the  seat  next  to  the  guest 
nvor." 

""^d     us  was  one  of  those  people  who  could 
1     survey  a  room  in  an  instant.  He  was  in- 
terested in  seeing  what  sort  of  group  Ray 
had  put  together  to  meet  Marcia  Clark. 

J  There  were   14  for  dinner.  An  eclectic 
mixture,  Gus  thought.  A  little  of  the  new 
power  of  the   industry— David  Geffen 
Ron  Meyer,  the  president  of  Universal  Studios.  A 
of  the  old-time  Hollywood  glamour— Kirk     ., — -^ 
;las.  A  little  Los  Angeles  society— Bet-    £^g^>/ 
loomingdale.  Gus  knew  everyone  ex- 
a  young  man  who  was  staring  intently 
Monet  painting  of  water  lilies  at       p-\ 
rny,  one  of  the  treasures  of  the  Stark  /V^  ' 
ction.  v^ 

Mo's  the  Latino  staring  at  your 
r's  Monet?"  asked  Gus. 
ome  trick  Skip  Hartley  brought," 
ed  Wendy.   "Wouldn't  you 
my  father  would  seat 
ext  to  him  at  din- 
I  wanted  to  sit 
to  you." 
that's    his 


"He  told  me  about  three  times,  and  I  forgot  it  three 
times,"  said  Wendy.  "He  said  he  went  to  Bishop's  School 
in  La  Jolh." 

"That's  where  Peach  went,"  said  Gus,  referring  to  his 
former  wife.  "He  doesn't  look  like  the  Bishop's  type. 
What  did  his  place  card  say?" 

"The  calligrapher  only  used  first  names.  Andrew.  An- 
drew somebody.  Cooney.  Cunanan.  Something  like  that." 

"He  certainly  likes  your  father's  pictures,"  said  Gus. 
"He's  moved  on  to  a  Picasso." 

"The  kid's  got  taste,"  replied  Ray,  walking  up.  "Gus, 
you  know  Betsy  Bloomingdale,  don't  you?" 

Betsy  and  Gus  looked  at  each  other.  "I  was  a  character 
in  one  of  his  books,"  said  Betsy.  "Not  to  mention  his  mini- 
series  of  the  same  name,  which,  thank  heaven,  I  never  saw." 

"God,  I  forgot,"  said  Ray.  "What  do  you  mean,  you 
were  a  character  in  his  book?  You  were  the  plot." 

"This  is  my  least  favorite  conversation,"  said  Gus, 
blushing.  "It's  time  for  you  to   continued  on  page  2*7 

Gus  and  Elizabeth 
r  began  meeting 
at  her  house  in  Bel  Air 
to  discuss  the  trial, 
with  which  she  was 
consumed. 


JUICERS 

At  Tita  Cahn  s  party  for  Sean  and 

Michel ine  Connery,  everyone  talks  about  - 

what  else?— O.J.  From  far  left:  Gus  Bailey, 

Margaret  and  Howard  Weitzman,  Sidney  and 

Joanna  Poitier,  William  Friedkin,  and 

Sherry  Lansing;  above,  Angie  Dickinson, 

Warren  Beatty,  Annette  Bening, 

the  Connerys,  and  hostess  Tita  Cahn. 
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,  Select  dinners  a  a  registered 'trademark 


foes  sfie  stau  close  at nia/it  because  sue  feels  safe/; 
or  because  sne  Jtnows  it  maAes  you  feel  safer? 


Bove goes  Sotf  ways.  Gould  t/jere  6e  a  way  to  sJiow  fergour  appreciation?  Wed  life  to  suggest 
Select  Dinners  3ood  for  Small  Dogs.  "71  gourmet  meal,  Select  Dinners"  is  prepared witfi  Beef  t fat  s  Seen 
tfrougf  t/ie  QlSDC^  inspection  process,  if  en  gently  coo  fed  in  its  own  meaty  juices  to  preserve  the  flavors. 
I  speafing  of  flavors,  Select  Dinners  comes  in  six  different  varieties  to  please  even  tfe  pic fiest  of  appetites. 


\cn  label  coming  soon. 


Select  Thinners.  'Oror  someone  special. 


nne 


in  lied  from  page  283  appear,  Marcia 
k,  and  get  me  out  of  this." 
irk  and  Anne  Douglas  joined  them, 
s  is  going  to  be  some  trial.  Gus.  Did 

ever  see  anything  like  this  guy 
)iro.  for  God  sakes?  My  son  Michael 
know  Michael,  of  course  you  know 
lael— saw  him  at  the  fights  in  Vegas 
week,  and  he  got  a  standing  ovation." 
What  is  this  telling  us?"  replied  Gus. 
^nne  and  I  were  at  the  same  party 
was  at  the  night  before  the  murders, 
arity  thing  at  some  guy's  house  in  Bel 

said  Kirk  Douglas.  "I  had  a  talk 

him.  What  can  I  tell  you?  The  guy 
charming." 
When  we  read  about  the  murders  two 

later,  we  couldn't  believe  it,"  said 
e  Douglas. 

rle  was  with   Paula   Barbieri,"   said 
.  "She's  gorgeous." 
'aula  used  to  go  out  with  Bob  Evans," 

Wendy.  "Remember.  Ray?  Evans 
:ght  her  here  one  night  to  see  a 
ire." 

on  Meyer  joined  the  group  to  get  into 
:onversation  about  O.  J.  Simpson  be- 
Marcia  Clark  arrived.  As  Gus  moved 
nd  the  room  saying  hello,  everyone 
him  something  about  O.  J.  Simpson. 
)mething  that  related  to  him. 
-las  anyone  ever  told  you  the  story 
it  O.J.  being  at  the  Daisy  on  the  night 
daughter  drowned  in  the  pool?"  .  .  . 
ila  Barbieri  was  with  Michael  Bolton 
e  Mirage  hotel  in  Las  Vegas  on  the 
:  of  the  murders."  .  .  .  "Shapiro  got 
on  Brando's  kid  a  plea  bargain  when 
lied  his  sister's  boyfriend." 
flarcia  Clark  just  arrived,  Ray,"  said 
dy. 

Remember,  no  questions  about  the 
"  said  Ray  to  the  room. 

'eryone  turned  to  the  entrance  of  the 
jiving  room,  where  Marcia  Clark  was 
ling.  Her  face  had  become  instantly 
mizable,  with  the  kind  of  fame  usual- 
served  for  film  stars.  Ray  and  Wendy 
ed  forward  to  greet  her.  Everyone 
watched  her  on  television  at  the  pre- 
iary  hearings,  and  the  consensus  was 
she  had  acquitted  herself  magnificent- 
key  believed  in  her.  They  felt  confi- 
p  in  her.  They  wanted  her  to  convict 
Simpson,  who  they  all  felt  was  guilty 
he  murders  with  which  he  was 
»ed.  Stark's  guests,  all  famous  them- 
s,  moved  in  to  meet  her,  in  the  way 
do  at  the  great  houses  of  Hollywood 
i  stars  like  Barbra  Streisand  come 
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to  dinner.  They  crowded  around  her,  ea- 
ger to  talk  to  her.  eager  to  listen  to  her. 
biting  their  tongues  to  keep  from  ittering 
the  questions  they  longed  to  ask  her. 

Gus  waited  before  he  went  up  to  speak 
to  her.  He  wanted  to  be  alone  with  her. 

"Marcia.  I'm  Gus  Bailey,"  he  said. 

She  turned  to  him.  smiled,  and  gave 
him  her  full  attention.  "So  you're  Gus  Bai- 
ley. I  read  all  your  coverage  of  the  Menen- 
dez  brothers'  trial,"  said  Marcia.  "is  Leslie 
Abramson  giving  you  a  big  welcome-to- 
L.A.  party?" 

They  laughed. 

"David  Conn  told  me  you  were  com- 
ing out  for  the  trial.  He's  going  to  be  the 
prosecutor  in  the  second  Menendez  trial." 

"Sure,  I  know  David,"  said  Gus.  "I 
saw  him  in  action  at  the  Cotton  Club  tri- 
al. He's  great.  I  hope  he  can  take  on 
Leslie  Abramson." 

"Oh,  he  can.  believe  me,"  said  Marcia. 

"I  know  we're  not  supposed  to  talk 
about  the  case  tonight,  and  I  won't— I 
don't  want  to  get  on  Ray's  bad  side,  or 
yours  either— but  I'm  sure  it's  O.K.  to  tell 
you  you've  been  great  in  the  hearings." 

"Thanks,  Gus." 

"Do  you  like  being  so  famous?" 

"I  don't  think  so,"  she  said  with  a 
shudder.  "This  has  never  happened  to  me 
before.  I  can't  go  to  the  supermarket  any- 
more. People  crowd  around  me,  and  it's 
bewildering  for  my  little  boys." 

"We're  going  in  to  dinner,  Ms.  Clark 
and  Gus,"  said  Wilbur. 

"I  hope  I'm  sitting  next  to  you,  Gus," 
said  Marcia. 

"You're  not.  I  already  checked.  You've 
got  the  big  guns  on  either  side  of  you. 
Not  what  anyone  in  this  town  would  call 
a  bad  seat." 

"Oh  my,"  said  Marcia. 

"Remember,  you're  the  power  in  this 
house  tonight.  They're  more  interested  in 
you  than  you  are  in  them,  and  that  doesn't 
happen  very  often  in  this  crowd." 

Ray  Stark  was  a  stickler  for  time. 
There  was  never  lingering  over  drinks 
at  the  Starks'.  Ray  liked  the  movie  to  start 
promptly  at  nine  o'clock.  Movie  people 
get  to  the  studios  early,  he  often  said.  Im- 
mediately following  the  creme  bailee,  he 
led  his  guests  from  the  dining  room  into 
the  library,  which  had  been  transformed 
during  dinner  so  that  all  the  seats  faced  a 
cinema  screen  that  had  been  lowered 
from  the  ceiling.  The  Picasso  paint- 
rigs  on  the  wall  opposite  the  screen  rose 
at  the  push  of  a  button,  revealing  the 
windows  of  the  projection  room  behind. 
"Now,  everybody,  keep  quiet  about 
seeing  this  picture,"  said  Ray  as  a  warn- 


ing to  his  guests.  "Even  the  producer 
doesn't  know  I  have  it." 

Gus  sat  on  a  chair  by  the  wall.  He 
watched  Marcia  Clark  chat  with  Betsy 
Bloomingdale  as  they  were  taking  their 
demitasse  cups  to  their  seats.  Marcia 
glanced  up  and  saw  Gus  looking  at  her. 
She  smiled  at  him,  tapped  the  seat  next  to 
her,  and  signaled  to  him  with  her  head  to 
come  and  sit  by  her. 

"Is  this  your  kind  of  life,  Gus?"  she 
asked  him  in  a  low  voice,  indicating  with 
a  hand  gesture  the  transformation  of  the 
library  into  the  screening  room.  "You  act 
like  you're  used  to  all  this." 

"I  suppose  you  could  say  it's  one  as- 
pect of  my  life,  not  all  of  it." 

"Pretty  ritzy,"  she  said  in  a  teasing 
voice.  "You  don't  seem  intimidated  by 
any  of  these  movie  moguls." 

"I  don't  need  anything  from  any  of 
them  anymore,  that's  why,"  said  Gus.  "I 
left  the  business  and  went  into  other 
fields,  or  I'd  probably  be  over  there  at  the 
bar  right  now  sucking  up  to  David  Gef- 
fen  or  Ron  Meyer,  like  I  used  to  when  I 
was  still  in  the  picture  business." 

"This  is  all  new  to  me,  people  like  this, 
houses  like  this,  showing  movies  after 
dinner.  For  years,  I've  been  reading  about 
Betsy  Bloomingdale  in  the  society  pages 
and  fashion  magazines,  and  here  I  am 
talking  to  her  about  the  clothes  I'm  going 
to  wear  at  the  trial,  as  if  I  knew  some- 
thing about  fashion,  which  I  don't." 

Gus  laughed.  "You're  holding  your 
own,"  he  said.  "I  was  watching  you 
across  the  table  during  dinner.  You  had 
the  moguls  enthralled." 

She  smiled  and  changed  the  subject. 
"Didn't  I  read  a  book  you  once  wrote 
about  Betsy  Bloomingdale?" 

"Yeah,  probably." 

"And  she  speaks  to  you?" 

"She's  a  classy  lady." 

"So  this  is  society,  huh?" 

Just  then  the  movie  started. 


i/~~*  us,  it's  < 
\jr     "Hi, 


Charlie  Wick." 
Charlie." 

"I  caught  you  with  Dan  Rather  last 
night  on  the  news,"  said  Charlie.  "Do 
you  enjoy  working  with  Dan?" 

"I  do   I  like  him  very  much." 

"I  notice  every  week  he  asks  you  the 
same  thing— to  predict  the  outcome." 

"And  every  week  I  give  the  same  an- 
swer: hung  jury.  There's  no  chance  of  a 
conviction." 

"Say,  Gus,  speaking  of  the  trial.  As 
you  probably  know,  the  President's  not 
well,"  said  Charlie.  "It's  a  terrible  dis- 
ease, Alzheimer's." 

"Yes,"  replied  Gus.  He  understood  that 
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when  Charlie  said  "the  President"  he 
meant  President  Reagan,  not  President 
Clinton.  During  the  Reagan  presidency, 
Charles  Wick  had  been  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  Washington,  when  he  was 
made  head  of  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Service.  "I  thought  the  letter  the 
President  wrote  to  the  country  to  an- 
nounce he  had  the  disease  was  beautiful," 
said  Gus.  "I'm  sure  Nancy  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  that.  Please  give  her  my 
best  when  you  talk  to  her." 

"It's  Nancy  I'm  calling  about,  Gus," 
said  Charlie.  "She  is  very  homebound 
these  days,  taking  care  of  Ronnie,  and 
she  spends  a  lot  of  time  watching  the  O.J. 
trial  on  television.  She's  very  much 
caught  up  in  it,  like  a  lot  of  people  are." 

"Amazing,  isn't  it,  the  enormous  public 
interest  in  this  trial?" 

"Nancy  would  like  to  know  if  you'd 
have  dinner  one  night  to  talk  about  it." 

"Of  course,  Charlie,"  said  Gus. 

"She  knows  every  detail  of  the  trial, 
and  she's  been  reading  you  in  the  maga- 
zine and  watching  you  on  television,  and 
she'd  like  to  talk  about  it." 

"Sounds  good  to  me,"  said  Gus. 

"How  about  the  Bel-Air  Hotel  next 
Tuesday  night?" 

Somewhere  along  the  line,  Gus  had 
begun  to  dislike  F.  Lee  Bailey.  After 
their  early  promise  to  remain  open  to 
each  other,  despite  their  different  points  of 
view  as  to  the  guilt  of  O.  J.  Simpson, 
when  they  had  had  dinner  at  '21'  in  New 
York  many  months  earlier,  before  the 
start  of  the  trial,  they  now  no  longer 
spoke  when  they  passed  in  the  corridors 
of  the  courthouse.  Some  of  Gus's  writings 
about  the  celebrated  lawyer  had  displeased 
him.  "He  reintroduced  the  word  'nigger' 
into  our  lives,"  Gus  had  written.  The 
great  friendship  that  Bailey  had  talked 
about  at  dinner  between  himself  and 
Robert  Shapiro,  who  had  brought  him  on 
board  as  a  member  of  the  defense  team, 
had  disintegrated  into  hate.  Each  thought 
the  other  was  leaking  stories  to  the  tabloid 
papers,  minimizing  the  accomplishments 
of  the  other's  career.  Bailey  had  been 
overshadowed  in  court  by  Marcia  Clark, 
who  had  caught  him  in  a  lie,  which 
caused  a  public  temper  tantrum.  He  had 
claimed  to  have  spoken  personally  to  a 
black  Marine,  Max  Cordoba,  who  stated 
that  Fuhrman  had  called  him  a  nigger. 

"Your  Honor,  I  have  spoken  to  him  on 
the  phone  personally,  Marine  to  Marine," 
Bailey  said  to  the  court,  in  order  to  vali- 


date his  claim.  In  fact,  Cordoba  later  de- 
clared on  television  that  he  had  not  had 
the  conversation  Bailey  claimed  he  had 
had.  "Marine  to  Marine"  became  a  joke 
phrase  in  the  media  room  on  the  11th 
floor  of  the  courthouse  whenever  F  Lee 
Bailey  was  mentioned. 

Gus  was  in  the  dining  room  of  the  Bel- 
Air  Hotel  with  Charlie  and  Mary 
Jane  Wick,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  Nan- 
cy Reagan.  He  waved  to  the  actress  Can- 
dice  Bergen  and  the  film  director  Mike 
Nichols,  who  were  sitting  a  few  tables 
away  with  John  Calley,  who  had  recently 
become  the  head  of  United  Artists. 

"The  best  movie  Candy  ever  made  was 
directed  by  Mike,"  said  Gus. 

"Do  you  miss  the  movies?"  asked 
Mary  Jane. 

"Hell  no,"  replied  Gus.  "Covering  the 
O.J.  trial's  more  exciting  than  any  movie 
could  ever  be." 

"I  promised  Nancy  we  wouldn't  say  a 
word  about  the  trial  until  she  gets  here," 
said  Mary  Jane.  "She  couldn't  stand 
F.  Lee  Bailey  in  court  today." 

They  talked  about  their  sons,  who  had 
known  each  other  as  children  and  were 
both  in  the  film  business.  They  talked 
about  a  long-ago  weekend  party  they  had 
all  attended  at  Malcolm  Forbes's  chateau 
in  Normandy.  They  talked  about  the  New 
York  society  figure  Jerry  Zipkin,  whom 
Gus  had  portrayed  as  Ezzie  Fenwick  in 
his  society  novel  People  Like  Us. 

"Zipkin  really  hated  me  after  that 
book,"  said  Gus.  "He  tried  to  get  Mal- 
colm Forbes  to  disinvite  me  to  his  70th- 
birthday  party  in  Tangier." 

"Nancy  adored  Zipkin,"  said  Mary 
Jane. 

"Oh,  don't  worry.  I  won't  say  anything 
about  him  when  Nancy  comes,"  said  Gus. 

"Here  she  comes  now,"  said  Charlie, 
looking  toward  the  entrance. 

"Do  I  ask  about  the  President's  health, 
or  is  that  not  to  be  discussed?"  asked  Gus. 

"Let  her  bring  it  up  first,"  said  Mary 
Jane. 

Gus  turned  to  watch  as  the  former 
First  Lady  walked  into  the  dining  room 
with  two  Secret  Service  agents.  People 
who  noticed  her  whispered  to  their  com- 
panions, and  many  smiled  greetings  at 
her.  She  smiled  back  as  she  crossed  the 
room.  She  stopped  briefly  to  say  hello  to 
Mike  Nichols  and  Candice  Bergen. 

"Give  my  love  to  your  mother,  Can- 
dy," she  said. 

Charlie  and  Gus  jumped  to  their  feet 
as  she  arrived  at  their  table.  She  put 
out  her  hand  to  Gus  in  a  forceful  ges- 
ture and  said,  in  an  uncanny  imitation 


of  F.  Lee  Bailey,  "Marine  to  Mari  " 

Gus  laughed.  "This  is  called  ins  | 
bonding,"  he  said. 

"Does  he  drive  you  as  crazy  as  e 
drives  me?"  asked  Nancy. 

"Let  me  count  the  ways,"  said  Gi  I 
they  all  sat  down. 

Gus  had  known  Nancy  and  Ro  d 
Reagan  back  in  the  days  when  they  '  e 
still  actors,  long  before  he  became  the  >- 
ernor  of  California.  The  late  film  star 
Powell,  when  he  was  president  of  ]  ir 
Star  Television,  a  production  com)  iy 
where  Gus  had  been  a  vice  president,  i 
said  to  Gus,  "See  if  you  can  get  N  ■;, 
Reagan  a  part  on  Burke's  Law  next  v  v 
Gus.  She  called  June  last  night  and  d 
she  wanted  a  job,  and  I  said  I'd  look  o 
it."  Burke's  Law  was  a  popular  telev  n 
series  starring  Gene  Barry,  with  mu  . 
cameo  roles  for  name  actors,  and  it  js 
then  shooting  on  the  Republic  lot.  le 
was  the  film  star  June  Allyson,  who 
married  to  Dick  Powell.  She  and  N'ty 
had  been  under  contract  to  MGM  a 
same  time.  There  were  pictures  o  i 
Reagans  dating  back  to  the  60s  in  < 
scrapbooks  in  Prud'homme,  Connect 

In  the  years  since  then,  there  had  cfen 
almost  no  contact  between  them.  A  . 
Reagans  moved  up  from  their  house  i  *a- 
cific  Palisades  to  the  governor's  mai.M 
in  Sacramento  to  the  White  Hou>i  ir 
Washington,  Gus's  fortunes  were  ita 
verse.  He  moved  from  the  house  in  Bit  rl\ 
Hills  to  an  apartment  on  Spalding 
south  of  Wilshire  Boulevard  to  a  cat'  ir 
Oregon  to  a  room  in  Greenwich  Vf  it. 
When  Nancy  Reagan,  whom  he  had  ci 
gotten  a  job  on  Burke's  Law,  was  the  rst 
Lady  of  the  United  States  of  Amr:a 
Gus  was  living  in  a  room  without  ay- 
light,  writing  Tfie  Two  Mrs.  Grenville.\ 

After  establishing  himself  in  his  si  n< 
career,  as  a  writer,  he  had  taken  an 
sional  potshot  at  the  First  Lady  durii  'h 
White  House  years  in  articles  he  hac  rit- 
ten  for  Vanity  Fair,  particularly  in    t 
ence  to  Jerome  R.  Zipkin's  presence  so 
many  White  House  social  events.  Fi  ier, 
Gus,  a  Democrat,  had  never  vote  fo 
Reagan.  So  he  had  been  unsure  how  In 
Reagan  would  greet  him  when  the  net 
again,  until  she  said,  "Marine  to  Mi  e. 
and  all  anxieties  vanished.  Throughc  tr 
evening,  Gus  never  stopped  talking. 

"The  night  before  the  jury  went  tr  ig1 
Simpson's  house  on  Rockinghan  tli 
defense,  particularly  certain  lawyer:  pi 
Johnnie  Cochran's  office,  redressi  the 
house,"  said  Gus.  "These  are  the  me 
guys  who  keep  saying  in  court  eac  lay. 
'Your  Honor,  this  trial  is  a  seanlfor 
truth.'  Let  me  tell  you  about  their  i  f  of 
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th.  They  took  down  the  photographs  of 
ite  people  and  replaced  them  with  pho- 
raphs  of  black  people.  On  Simpson's 
lers,  fires  were  lit  in  the  fireplaces  and 
es  were  filled  with  flowers.  They  put 

a  Bible  that  hadn't  been  there  before, 
1  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  they  hung  a 
>y  of  the  Norman  Rockwell  painting  of 
ite  federal   marshals   leading   a   little 
ck  girl  into  a  public  school,  which  they 
1  brought  over  from  Johnnie  Cochran's 
ice.  They  wanted  to  show  the  jury  that 
.  was  proud  to  be  a  black  man." 
rhere  was  silence  at  the  table  as  the 
r  looked  at  one  another. 
"Want  more?"  asked  Gus. 
"Oh,  yes." 

'They  removed  a  nude  picture  of 
ila  Barbieri,  and  they  replaced  it  with 
ncture  of  his  mother,  Eunice,  in  her 
selchair." 

'How  do  you  know  all  this,  Gus?  I 
'en't  heard  this  before,"  said  Charlie. 
i  have  a  mole  on  the  defense  team 
o  keeps  me  up-to-date  on  what's  going 
"  replied  Gus. 

'You're  going  to  use  this,  aren't  you?" 
ed  Nancy. 

'It'll  be  a  great  scene  in  my  book, 
iwing  all  the  busy-little-bee  lawyers  tak- 

down  the  white -people  photographs 
i  putting  up  the  black-people  pho- 
xaphs  and  the  Norman  Rockwell  pic- 
e.  I'm  going  to  have  them  roaring  with 
ghter  as  they  make  the  changes." 
'It  makes  me  sick  to  hear  these 
ngs,"  said  Charlie. 

"It  makes  me  sick,  too,"  said  Gus. 
''hat  they  say  is,  they're  just  doing  their 
'.  From  their  point  of  view,  lying  is  just 
rt  of  their  job.  Jimmy  Breslin  said  to 

once,  'A  courtroom  is  a  place  where 
)ple  lie,'  which  I  have  come  to  learn  is 
y  true." 

fter  dinner,  Gus  walked  Nancy  out  of 
Lthe  dining  room  to  her  car.  The  Se- 
t  Service  agents  appeared  behind  them, 
ead,  the  parking  boys  directed  her  driv- 
to  bring  her  car  forward.  As  they 
iked  over  the  little  bridge,  Nancy 
ked  down  at  the  swans  below  and  the 
;n  beyond. 

'That's  where  Patti's  wedding  was," 
,  said.  "It  was  such  a  pretty  wedding, 
in't  last." 

'My  son  Grafton's  been  divorced, 
k"  said  Gus.  "I  think  it's  great  you've 
onciled  with  Patti." 

I  needed  her,"  said  Nancy. 
'It's  been  wonderful  seeing  you  again, 
|iicy,"  said  Gus  as  he  kissed  her  good 
|ht  on  the  cheek.  "It's  been  such  a 
g  time." 


"This  has  been  great  for  me,  talking 
about  the  trial,"  said  Nancy.  "Would  you 
like  to  do  it  again?" 

Gus  and  the  great  film  star  Elizabeth 
Taylor  were  not  new  in  each  other's 
lives  when  they  began  meeting  on  Sunday 
afternoons  at  Elizabeth's  house  in  Bel  Air 
to  discuss  the  Simpson  trial,  with  which 
she  was  consumed,  in  minute  detail. 
Twenty  years  before,  he  had  produced 
one  of  her  films,  and  they  had  remained 
friends,  although  the  film,  which  was  ill- 
fated  from  the  first  day  of  shooting  in 
Cortina  d'Ampezzo,  Italy,  brought  about 
the  end  of  Gus's  career  in  films.  It  was 
there  that  Elizabeth's  celebrated  marriage 
to  the  Welsh  star  Richard  Burton  began 
to  unravel  and  came  to  an  end  in  a  very 
public  manner.  It  was  there  that  Elizabeth 
said  to  Gus,  in  the  bar  of  the  Hotel  Mira- 
monti  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
when  they  were  both  drunk,  "You  know, 
Gus,  this  is  going  to  be  the  last  picture 
you're  ever  going  to  produce."  Gus  knew 
when  she  said  it  that  she  was  being  pre- 
scient, not  mean. 

"Come  at  three,"  her  secretary,  Randy, 
would  say  when  he  called  to  confirm  the 
date  with  Gus.  She  was  never  ready  when 
he  got  there,  but  he  was  not  put  out  by 
that.  Invariably,  Jose  Eber  was  still  up- 
stairs doing  her  hair.  Gus  enjoyed  looking 
at  her  superb  picture  collection  and  her 
exotic  fish.  He  had  portrayed  her  with 
great  affection  as  the  film  star  Faye  Con- 
verse in  two  of  his  novels  and  had  written 
a  profile  of  her  for  his  magazine  when 
she  came  out  of  the  Betty  Ford  Center, 
having  dealt  with  the  same  problem  that 
Gus  had  dealt  with. 

Gus  once  wrote  that  she  had  an  in- 
stinct for  entrances,  even  when  she  was 
on  a  walker,  which  she  now  was,  follow- 
ing surgery.  He  jumped  to  his  feet  each 
time,  complimented  her  on  her  beauty, 
and  kissed  her  on  each  cheek.  She  made 
her  way  slowly  to  the  center  of  a  large 
white  sofa  and  sat  beneath  the  van  Gogh 
painting  her  art-dealer  father  had  left  her 
in  his  will.  Behind  a  needlepoint  pillow, 
there  were  always  a  lipstick  and  a  mirror, 
which  she  occasionally  put  to  use  during 
conversation.  Her  health  at  the  time  of 
the  trial  was  precarious,  her  most  recent 
marriage  had  ended  badly  in  an  ugly 
blaze  of  tabloid  publicity,  and  she  rarely 
ventured  beyond  the  gates  of  her  estate. 
The  trial  occupied  her  days.  She  could  re- 
member every  legal  detail. 

"Barry  Scheck  is  brilliant,  but  I  felt 
so  sorry  for  poor  Dennis  Fung,"  she  said, 
referring  to  the  criminalist.  "The  way 
Scheck  went  after  him  day  after  day.  I 


mean,  Dennis  Fung  didn't  kill  anybody." 

"I  couldn't  understand  how  Judge  Ito 
could  have  allowed  Scheck's  cross- 
examination  to  go  on  that  long,"  replied 
Gus.  "It  was  cruel.  It's  one  thing  to 
knock  a  witness  down,  but  it's  another 
thing  entirely  to  kick  him  when  he  is 
down,  especially  when  every  lawyer  on 
the  defense  team  knows  O.J.  did  it." 

"I  almost  couldn't  look  at  him,"  said 
Elizabeth. 

"This  part  you  didn't  see  on  TV:  Dur- 
ing the  break,  Johnnie  Cochran  was  jubi- 
lant over  what  Scheck  had  done  to  Fung, 
and  he  went  skipping  down  the  hall  to  the 
men's  room,  singing,  'We're  having  Fung, 
we're  having  Fung.'  It  was  disgusting,  but 
then,  even  worse,  back  in  the  courtroom, 
Robert  Shapiro  handed  out  fortune  cook- 
ies to  some  of  the  reporters,  myself  in- 
cluded, saying,  in  a  Charlie  Chan  accent, 
'These  from  Hang  Fung  Restaurant.' 
These  are  the  same  two  guys  who  are 
screaming  racist  every  five  minutes." 

"I'll  tell  you  who  I  can't  staaaand  is 
Mr.  F.  Lee  Bailey.  Do  you  like  him?" 

Gus  smiled.  "I  saw  Nancy  Reagan  re- 
cently, and  she  can't  stand  him,  either." 

"Nancy  and  I  were  at  MGM  together  in 
the  old  days,"  said  Elizabeth.  "She  came  to 
my  wedding  when  I  married  Larry  Forten- 
sky  at  Michael  Jackson's  ranch.  I  never  see 
her  now  that  the  President's  so  sick." 

"She  stays  pretty  much  at  home,"  said 
Gus. 

"Tell  me  more  about  F  Lee,"  said 
Elizabeth. 

"He  has  lifts  in  his  cowboy  boots  to 
make  him  appear  taller,  and  when  he  sips 
from  a  silver  flask  he  always  keeps  in 
front  of  him,  his  pinkie  finger  sticks  out." 

"And  this  whole  police-conspiracy  thing 
is  ridiculous,"  said  Elizabeth.  "One  minute 
they're  accusing  the  L.A.P.D.  of  being  in- 
ept, incompetent,  and  careless,  and  the 
next  they're  saying  that  they're  all  part  of 
a  brilliant  conspiracy  to  frame  O.J." 

"Thank  you,  Johnnie  Cochran,  for 
that,"  said  Gus.  "Cochran's  the  one  who 
said  the  police  lab  is  a  cesspool  of  con- 
tamination, during  his  opening  statement. 
When  you  have  a  client  you  know  com- 
mitted the  murders,  what  you  do  is  blame 
the  poiice  for  everything.  It's  surefire.  I'm 
sure  that  every  one  of  those  black  jurors 
has  had  his  or  her  beefs  with  the 
L.A.P.D.,  and  they  want  to  get  even,  and 
Johnnie  knows  that.  He's  gotten  rich  over 
the  years  suing  the  L.A.P.D.  for  infrac- 
tions against  black  people,  so  he  knows 
how  to  play  this  game  better  than  any  oth- 
er lawyer  in  L.A." 

"Listen,  Gus,  I  know  Johnnie  Cochran, 
for  God  sakes.  He's  been  here  to  this 
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house,  sitting  right  in  that  chair  voifre  sit- 
ting in.  He  was  charming,  funny— I  adored 
him.  I'm  the  one  who  put  him  together 
with  Michael  Jackson  when  Michael  was 
having  his.  uh,  his  problems,  and  he  did  a 
brilliant  job  for  Michael.  Oh.  have  I  shown 
you  my  latest  acquisition'"  She  shook  back 
the  sleeve  of  her  caftan  and  held  a  bracelet 
up  to  Gus's  face.  "'Michael  sent  me  this 
sapphire  bracelet.  Isn't  it  divine?" 

As  the  trial  wore  on  and  became  an 
obsession  with  the  town,  Gus  was  in- 
vited out  every  night,  and  was  usually  ex- 
pected to  stand  up  after  dinner  and  brief 
the  guests  on  the  latest  news  in  the  case. 
He  began  to  refer  to  himself  as  "the 
floor  show." 

One  night  Tita  Cahn  invited  him  to  a 
dinner  for  Sean  Connery  and  his  wife, 
Micheline,  who  had  just  arrived  in  town 
from  Spain  to  begin  shooting  Connery's 
new  film.  Tita  was  the  widow  of  Sammy 
Cahn.  the  famed  lyricist. 

Arriving  late  as  usual,  Gus  cased  the 
room  from  the  marble  hallway  three  steps 
up.  There  were  orchid  plants  on  every  flat 
surface,  in  full  lavender  bloom,  and  16  or 
so  famous  faces  were  chatting  on  sofas,  or 
leaning  on  the  bar,  or  standing  in  small 
groups.  As  always  at  Tita's  parties,  the 
guests  were  the  high-powered  of  the  film 
world.  In  a  glance,  he  saw  Sherry  Lan- 
sing, the  head  of  Paramount  Pictures,  and 
her  director  husband.  Billy  Friedkin.  who 
had  directed  the  film  The  Boys  in  the 
Bund,  which  Gus  had  produced  when  he 
was  still  in  the  movie  business.  Sidney  and 
Joanna  Poitier.  Warren  Beatty  and  An- 
nette Bening.  Angie  Dickinson. 

Tita  came  to  the  steps  to  greet  him. 
They  were  old  friends.  "Have  I  got  a  sur- 
prise for  you."  she  said. 

"You're  lookin'  gorgeous."  said  Gus. 
"Sorry  to  be  late." 

"I  never  care  if  you're  late.  Gus.  as  long 
,n  you've  got  all  the  latest  O.J.  news."  said 
Tita.  "Did  you  see  Faye  Resnick  on  Larry 
King  tonight?  She's  very  gutsy,  that  one, 
the  things  she  has  to  say  about  O.J.  and 
Johnnie  Cochran.  Of  course,  I  agree  with 
every  word.  You  know  me  and  Johnnie 
Cochran.  Just  starting  with  the  spelling  of 
hi       une.  for  God  sake." 

lie  has  a  \ery  nice  wife  named 
Dale."  sa  I  '  rus.  I  have  to  say  that  for 
him.  A  classy  lady  1  think  he  must  wear 
those  lavender  suits  and  terrible  ties  for 
the  benefit  of  the  jury  Dale  wouldn't 
ever  buy  clothes  like  that  for  him.  I  saw 
her  shopping  at  Sulka  in  Beverly  Hills 
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last  Saturday,  buying  him  undershorts." 
"Now,  listen,  Gus,  you  can't  leave  right 
after  dinner  tonight,  like  you  always  do, 
even  if  you  have  to  be  on  Good  Morning 
America  tomorrow,"  said  Tita.  "I've  got 
Michael  Feinstein  coming  in  to  play  after 
dinner,  and  Tony  Danza's  going  to  sing." 

Tita's  surprise  for  Gus  was  his  seat  at 
the  table,  next  to  Margaret  Weitzman, 
the  outspoken  wife  of  the  defense  attor- 
ney Howard  Weitzman,  neither  of  whom 
he  had  met  before.  Howard  Weitzman, 
who  achieved  a  national  reputation  when 
he  won  an  acquittal  for  the  automobile 
designer  John  DeLorean  in  a  drug  case, 
had  been  O.  J.  Simpson's  first  lawyer  af- 
ter the  murders.  Three  days  later,  he  left 
the  case  and  turned  the  reins  over  to 
Robert  Shapiro.  There  had  been  much 
speculation  in  legal  circles  and  a  great 
deal  of  gossip  in  social  circles  that  Simp- 
son had  confessed  to  Weitzman.  Gus  was 
thrilled  with  his  seat  at  the  table. 

"I  used  to  go  out  with  Robert  Kar- 
dashian  before  I  met  Howard,"  said 
Margaret. 

"Everywhere  I  turn.  I  run  into  people 
who  are  connected  to  Robert  Kardashi- 
an."  said  Gus. 

"I'm  not  connected  to  him  anymore, 
believe  thou  me."  said  Margaret. 

"I  hadn't  realized  Kardashian  moved 
in  such  exalted  circles  as  this."  said  Gus. 

"No,  not  quite  like  this,  but  this  is  the 
kind  of  group  he'd  like  to  be  in."  said 
Margaret  with  a  laugh.  "We're  both  from 
Armenian  families,  and  we  went  out  for  a 
while,  but  it  was  nothing  serious.  He  was 
a  nice  enough  guy  then,  but  I'd  never 
speak  to  him  again  now.  I  mean,  this  man 
knows  the  truth  about  what  happened 
and  he's  sticking  with  O.J." 

"Oh,  good.  I  like  vehemence."  said 
Gus.  knowing  they  were  about  to  become 
friends. 

"And  I'm  vehement,  all  right,  at  least 
on  this  subject."  said  Margaret.  "How 
Robert  Kardashian  could  line  himself  up 
with  O.  J.  Simpson  is  something  I  will 
never  understand.  He  called  me  once  af- 
ter it  happened,  and  I  said  to  him,  'Don't 
you  ever  call  this  number  again,"  and  I 
hung  up  on  him.  None  of  his  old  friends 
will  see  him  now.  Did  you  know  that?" 

"No." 

"I'm  so  glad  Howard  got  out  of  that 
case.  You  know,  Gus,  I  don't  know  you 
very  well,  but  I'm  going  to  tell  you  some- 
thing, even  though  Howard  hates  it  when  I 
say  it.  If  my  husband  hadn't  quit  that  case. 
I  would  have  divorced  him.  I  kid  you  not." 

She  paused  for  a  moment,  as  if  think- 
ing how  much  to  say.  Gus  knew  never  to 


interrupt  when  a  storyteller  was  on  a  >ll. 

"You  see,  Howard  and  I  knew  O.J  I 
Nicole.  I  mean,  we'd  have  dinner  tog  er. 
the  four  of  us.  Howard  represented  j.J, 
before,  after  Nicole's  911  call  in  '89.  jal- 
ways  knew  he  beat  her.  so  I  hated  im 
even  before  he  killed  her.  Howard  ;  1 1 
were  home  that  Monday  morning,  an  he 
telephone  rang.  It  was  O.J.  calling  m 
Chicago,  where  he'd  gone  to  play  at ;  oil 
tournament,    and    he    said    to    Ho  rd, 
'Nicole's  been  murdered  in  L.A.'  The  iw 
wasn't  out  yet.  No  one  knew.  It  w;  the 
first  time  we'd  heard  it.  Howard  sa  ,d 
the  appropriate  things.  I  mean,  the  m 
was  shocking.  Then  O.J.  asked  How}  t< 
be  at  his  house  when  he  got  back  bm 
Chicago.  He  said,  'I'm  going  to  need  me 
help  dealing  with  the  media.'  Since  h  va 
calling  from  Chicago,  it  didn't  occur  n 
then  that  he  had  anything  to  do  w   n 
This  was  before  we  knew  that  he'd  ji  lei 
for  Chicago  the  night  before.  I  wen  ith 
Howard  over  to  O.J.'s  house.  I  didn  like 
him.  and  he  knew  I  didn't  like  him.  Ml 
wanted  to  tell  him  how  sorry  I  wt.,.b< 
cause  Nicole  was  my  friend.  We  c 
over  to  the  house  on  Rockingham,  c,  he , 
was  right,  the  media  were  already  lint  o 
outside  the  gates:  CNN,  NBC,  CBSVB 
—the  whole  nine  yards.  By  that  timl  ( 
course,  the  news  was  out,  everybody  iei 
and  we  drove  in  through  the  gates,  h 
I  opened  the  door  of  the  car.  I  I  ^ce 
down  at  the  driveway  before  gettinioi 
and.  I  swear  to  God,  Gus,  I  saw  bkld  ( 
the  driveway.  I  knew  right  then,  bo|e 
walked   into  that  house,  what  ha<  ia 
pened.  I  knew  he  did  it.  I  went  in,t  jol 
to  O.J.,  told  him  I  was  sorry,  and:6nl 
left  before  Howard  and  he  went  on 
another  room  to  talk." 

"You  have  me  transfixed,"  sai<  I 
"What  happened  with  Howard  arijp. 
behind  closed  doors?  Did  he  com  s 
Howard?" 

"I   can't  discuss  my  husband':  oust- ; 
ness— you  know  that,  Gus." 

"It  was  worth  a  try.  You'd  be  suufised  ^ 
at  how  often  that  trick  works," 
Gus,  and  they  both  laughed.  "Evei  nt 
know  thinks  that  Howard  knows  h:  i( 
and  that's  why  he  quit  the  case." 

"My  lips  are  sealed,"  said  Marg  Jt. 

"Don't  tie  up  Gus  for  the  ihole 
evening,  Margaret,"  called  Tita,  lying 
hostess  from  her  end  of  the  table.  '  't  all 
want  to  hear  what  happened  in  cc  ft  to- 
day. Come  on,  Gus.  Only  Gus  co  I  tell 
you  that  Johnnie  Cochran's  wife.  '  I 

"Dale,"  called  out  Gus,  correct 

"Yes,  Dale— she  gets  his  undersl  [is  a' 
Sulka  in  Beverly  Hills,"  said  Tita. 
up,  Gus.  Say  a  few  words."  □ 
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Fashion 

Cover:  President  Clinton's  tie  by  the  Don- 
na Karan  Collection,  from  Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
stores  nationwide. 

Page  64:  Bottom  right,  see  credit  for  cover. 
Page  68:  Robert  Sam  Anson  styled  by  Kim 
Debus  for  Jam  Arts.  Suit  and  shirt  by  Brooks 
Brothers,  from  Brooks  Brothers  stores  nation- 
wide. Shoes  by  J.  M.  Weston,  from  J.  M. 
Weston,  NYC. 

Page  74:  Edward  Klein  styled  by  Renee 
Yan.  Pants  and  belt  by  Banana  Republic, 
from  Banana  Republic  stores  nationwide. 
Page  191:  Alison  Eastwood's  Christian 
Dior  dress  from  the  Christian  Dior  Boutique, 
Beverly  Hills;  earrings  by  Cartier,  from 
Cartier,  Beverly  Hills. 

Page   194:  Charles  Kaiser  styled  by  Vin- 
cent Boucher;  suit  and  tie  by  Paul  Smith,  from 
Paul  Smith,  NYC;  shirt  by  Nautica  by  David 
Chu,  from  selected  Lord  &  Taylor  stores. 
Page  212:  Bob  Newhart  styled   by   Lisa 
Michelle  for  the  Crystal  Agency. 
Page  216:  See  credit  for  cover. 
Pages  226-27:  Tony  Blair  styled  by  Kim 
Meehan. 

Page  248:  Gustavo  A.  Cisneros  styled  by 
Tina  Skouras;  tie  by  XMI,  from  Nordstrom 
stores  nationwide. 

Page  261 :  Philip  M.  Condit  styled  by  Aman- 
da Stansfield  for  the  Zenobia  Agency,  Inc. 
Page  265:  Mary  Robinson  styled  by  Tina 
Skouras;  camel  blanket  by  Loro  Piano;  red- 
and-camel  checked  and  oatmeal  blankets 
by  Brannigan  Weavers,  from  Mattie  Haskins 
Shamrock  Imports,  NYC. 
Page  273:  Andrew  S.  Grove  and  Warren 
E.  Buffett  styled  by  Kim  Meehan;  Grove's 
turtleneck  by  Giorgio  Armani,  from  Giorgio 
Armani,  NYC;  Buffett's  shirt  by  Country 
Road,  from  Country  Road  stores  nationwide. 
Page  294:  Johnny  Cash  styled  by  Alyssa 
Leal. 

Beauty  and  Grooming 

Cover:  President  Clinton's  hair  by  Frederic 
Fekkai  for  Frederic  Fekkai  Beaute;  groom- 
ing by  Lillian  Brown.  Vice  President  Gore's 
grooming  by  Susan  Sterling. 
Page  64:  Bottom  right,  see  credits  for  cover. 
Page  74:  Edward  Klein's  grooming  by  John 
Olavarria  for  Pix  Producers. 
Page  94:  Princess  Diana's  hair  styled  with 
Sebastian  Laminates  Heat  Safe  Spray.  All 
makeup  from  Lancome.  On  her  eyes,  Le  Khol 
Poudre  in  Fumee  Noire;  on  her  lips,  Rouge 
Idole  Indelibly  Divine  LipColour  in  Sacre. 
Marc  Lopez  for  Brigitte  Hebant. 


Page    168:   Rowan  Atkinson's  grooming 
by  Kelley  Quan  for  the  Professionals. 
Page  188:  Barbara  Zatcoff  for  the  Artist 
Agency. 

Page  191:  Alison  Eastwood's  hair  styled 
with  Paul  Mitcheli  Slick  Works.  All  makeup 
from  Elizabeth  Arden.  On  her  eyes,  Eye- 
shadow in  Topaz;  on  her  lips,  Exceptional 
Lipstick  in  Pout.  Jamal  for  Smashbox;  Bethany 
Karlyn  for  Heller. 

Page  194:  Charles  Kaiser's  grooming  by 
Eric  Gabriel  for  Art  and  Commerce. 
Page    198:  Jean-Georges  Vongerichten's 
grooming  by  Manuella  for  Trilise. 
Page  212:  Bob  Newhart's  hair  by  Pixie 
Schwartz;  grooming  by  Barbara  Fonte. 
Page  216:  See  credits  for  cover. 
Page  225:  Madeleine  K.  Albright's  hair 
and  makeup  by  Olga  Morales  for  the  Artist 
Agency. 

Pages  226-27:  Tony  Blair's  grooming  by 
Ciona  Johnson  for  Carol  Hayes. 
Page  248:  Gustavo  A.  Cisneros's  groom- 
ing by  Manuella  for  Trilise. 
Page  249:  Julio  Mario  Santo  Domingo's 
grooming  by  Helene  Macaulay  for  Pierre 
Michel  Salon. 

Page  256:  Jack  Welch's  and  Rupert 
Murdoch's  grooming  by  Manuella  for  Trilise. 
Page  261:  Philip  M.  Condit's  grooming 
by  Amanda  Stansfield  for  the  Zenobia  Agen- 
cy, Inc. 

Page  262:  Dwayne  O.  Andreas's  groom- 
ing by  Helene  Macaulay  for  the  Pierre 
Michel  Salon. 

Page  265:  Mary  Robinson's  makeup  by 
Assumpta  for  Price,  Inc. 
Page  267:  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger  Sr.'s 
and  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger  Jr.'s  grooming 
by  Bahram  Rasizadeh  for  Oscar  Blandi  at 
the  Plaza/Kiehls. 

Page  270:  Norio  Ohga's  grooming  by 
Lori  Jean  Swanson  for  Cloutier. 
Page  273:  Andrew  S.  Grove's  and  Warren 
E.  Buffett's  grooming  by  Anette  Farnham  and 
Chrissy  Smith  for  Salon  Gamine. 
Page  294:  Johnny  Cash's  grooming  by 
Kelley  Quan  for  the  Professionals. 

Photographs  and  Miscellany 

Page  20:  From  Sygma. 

Page  26:  From  Dalmas/Sipa  Press. 

Page  64:  Bottom  left,  courtesy  of  the  White 
House. 

Page  74:  Second  from  top,  from  the  col- 
lection of  Gore  Vidal. 


Page  88:  From  Sipa  Press. 
Page  90:  From  the  collection  of  Dolores 
Friedman  Danska. 

Page  100:  From  A. P. /Wide  World  Photos. 
Page  1 14:  From  Life,  ©  by  Time  Warner 
Inc. 

Page    115:   Top,   from    U.P.I./Corbis- 
Beftmann;  bottom,  from  Globe  Photos. 
Page  128:  Top,  courtesy  of  Christie's  Inc.; 
bottom,   ©   by   RMN/Estate  of   Pablo 
Picasso/Artist's  Rights  Society  (A.R.S.). 
Page  130:  Top,  courtesy  of  Christie's  Inc. 
Page  136:  Top,  by  David  White/Globe 
Photos;  top  right,  by  Derek/Globe  Photos; 
center  left,  by  Terry  O'Neill/Retna;  bottom 
left,  by  Christopher  Harris/Gamma  Liaison. 
Page  148:  Bottom  right,  from  Sipa  Press. 
Page  158:  From  C.P.I. 
Page   164:  Bottom,  courtesy  of  Timothy 
Carlson. 

Page  172:  From  top,  from  Sipa,  from  Ar- 
chive Photos  France,  from  IPOL  Inc.,  from 
Sygma. 

Page  174:  Top,  from  Altitude;  bottom,  from 
Rex  Features. 

Page  178:  Top  and  bottom  right,  from  Sipa 
Press;  bottom  left,  from  Action  Press/IPOL  Inc. 
Page  182:  Both  from  Sygma 
Page  184:  Top,  from  Globe  Photos;  bot- 
tom, from  Rex  Features. 
Page  194:  Bottom,  courtesy  of  Tommy 
Hilfiger. 

Page  198:  Bottom,  left  to  right,  courtesy  of 
Fox    Searchlight    Pictures,    by    Robin    Lynne 
Gibson,  courtesy  of  The  New  Yorker. 
Page  228:  From  Sygma. 
Page  229:  From  Sipa  Press. 
Pages  230-31:  From  Matrix. 
Pages  232-33:  Both  from  Camera  Press/ 
Retna. 

Page  234:  From  Matrix. 
Page  237:  From  Magnum  Photos. 
Page  238:  From  Matrix. 
Page  240:  From  Contact  Press. 
Page  241:  Bottom,  from  Saba. 
Page  242:  Bottom,  from  Woodfin  Camp. 
Page  246:  From  REA/Saba. 
Page  247:  From  Saba. 
Page  249:  Bottom,  from  the  Fairfax  Photo 
Library. 

Page  252:  From  Outline. 
Page  253:  From  Contrasto/Saba. 
Pages  254-55:  From  Magnum  Photos. 
Page  264:  From  Morisot  Inc. 
Page  265:  Props  styled  by  David  Yarritu 
for  Pat  Bates  and  Associates;  paintings  cour- 
tesy of  the  American  Irish  Historical  Society. 
Pages  274-75:  From  Outline. 
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Michael  Lutin  tells  Scorpios  that  home,  for  now,  is  wherever  they  are 
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OCT.     24-NOV.     21 


SCORPIO 

Did  you  ever  in  a  million  years  think  for  one  second  you'd  be  enter- 
taining domestic  arrangements  of  the  sort  you're  involved  in?  The  key- 
trading  alone  is  mind-boggling.  The  planets  are  presenting  you  with  a 
strange  sort  of  security.  On  one  hand  you  don't  belong  anywhere,  and 
on  the  other  you  seem  quite  amazingly  to  be  at  home  everywhere. 
Uranus  in  the  4th  house  always  brings  very  crazy-making  family  dy- 
namics. Luckily.  Jupiter  is  also  there  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  so.  nut- 
ty and  insane  as  life  appears,  you  are  getting  a  kick  out  of  it. 


SAGITTARIUS   ^^     NOV. 

The  great  thing  about  Jupiter,  your  ruling  planet,  going  direct  in  your 
3rd  house  is  that  it  gets  you  away  from  home,  which  at  this  point 
could  easily  turn  into  Grey  Gardens.  Your  new,  upbeat,  friendly,  so- 
cial, networking  attitude  is  healthy  and  revitalizing,  even  if  it  is  super- 
ficial. With  Pluto  in  your  sign  for  the  next  10  years,  though,  what  else 
can  you  do?  Frankly,  nobody  really  wants  to  see  you  running  through 
the  streets,  screaming  and  tearing  your  hair  out.  This  is  a  much  better 
way  to  influence  people,  and  isn't  that  the  point'' 


>5 


CAPRICORN 

You'll  be  delighted  to  hear  that,  thanks  to  Jupiter  and  Uranus,  you're 
due  to  receive  an  unexpected  windfall,  even  though  with  you  money 
tends  to  go  out  as  fast  as  it  comes  in.  Neptune,  which  is  giving  a  last 
gasp  as  it  leaves  your  sign  forever,  is  raising  your  consciousness  in  spite 
of  you,  moving  you  away  from  the  absurd  trappings  of  this  world. 
Wouldn't  you  just  know,  however,  that  right  when  everything  is  turn- 
ing around  for  you  financially  and  it's  raining  Krugerrands.  you  stop 
giving  a  damn  about  any  of  it. 


AQUARIUS      4W    JAN.     20-FEB. 

If  you  swallow  pop  lore,  you  probably  believe  that  Aquarians  are  all 
the  original  wild  and  crazy  guys.  Not  so.  Though  they  may  secretly 
deviate  by  wearing  strange  ties,  hats,  or  underwear,  people  of  your 
sign  make  every  effort  to  be  responsible  members  of  society,  just  as 
if  they  really  were  earthlings.  You  aren't,  though.  You  all  belong  to 
the  planet  Uranus,  which  rotates  on  its  axis  almost  upside  down.  As 
that  planet  now  changes  direction  in  your  sign,  it  is  your  cosmic  duty 
to  turn  the  lives  of  everyone  around  you  inside  out.  Show  no  mercy! 
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PISCES    ^%     FEB.      19-MARCH 

You  must  believe  that  God  puis  you  where  you  are  and  gives  you  what 
you  have  for  a  reason  other  than  that  you  have  been  good  or  bad.  To 
stay  sane  when  Jupiter  and  Uranus  are  in  your  12th  house  and  your 
own  ruler.  Neptune,  is  in  your  11th,  you  should  throw  yourself  into 
some  work  or  cause  that  you  are  dedicated  to.  Not  only  will  this  dis- 
tract you  from  your  longtime  wish  that  the  world  would  hurry  up  and 
end  already,  but  it  will  actually  move  people  and  help  make  a  real  dif- 
ference. Are  you  in  the  mood  for  all  that,  though? 


TAURUS     ^J  APRIL    20-MAY    20 

It's  pretty  understandable  why  you've  been  disenchanted  with  the  wo 
of  business.  Too  often  the  bigwigs  who  have  all  the  power  are  the  v< 
ones  who  lack  vision.  Once  in  a  while,  though,  somebody  at  the  top 
tually  comes  through  and  encourages  you  to  go  a  little  wild.  As  the  rul 
of  your  9th  and  10th  houses  move  forward  in  your  midheaven,  somec 
is  likely  to  push  you  over  the  line,  and  little  old  straight,  conservat 
you  is  going  to  go  public  and  blow  everybody's  mind  with  something 
tally  outrageous.  The  fallout  should  prove  very  interesting. 


GEMINI 


JUNE     21 


As  Jupiter  moves  forward  in  your  9th  house,  try  to  picture  your  mil 
as  a  magnificent  bird  that  has  been  locked  up  in  a  cage  far  too  lo^ 
Now  open  the  door  of  the  cage.  Go  ahead.  The  bird  won't  bite, 
cause  Neptune  is  not  quite  out  of  your  8th  house  yet,  there  may  s  I 
be  something  holding  you  back  from  taking  that  magical  leap  into 
air  that  would  leave  the  whole  crowd  breathless.  Can  you  imagine 
first  time  a  bird  ever  took  off  and  flew?  Well,  then,  are  you  a  s| 
lark?  Or  just  a  turkey? 


CANCER      ^ZJP    JUNE     22-JULY     22 

Oh,  what  a  hot  month  this  is  going  to  be,  and  that  doesn't  just  mn: 
fancy-dress  balls  and  elegant  fund-raising  dinners.  Your  escapades  \| 
raise  eyebrows  all  over  the  place.  In  fact,  certain  shocked  onlook 
(probably  Virgos)  will  be  fanning  themselves  and  calling  for  their  smell 
salts  while  secretly  getting  a  vicarious  charge  out  of  your  worst  ant 
With  the  ruler  of  your  8th  house  and  Jupiter  both  in  your  8th  hoi] 
why  are  you  even  bothering  to  try  to  convince  people  that  you're  ; 
that  typical,  normal,  quiet  person  next  door? 


SI 
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LEO     \Jl^    JULY     23-AUG. 

It's  certainly  not  that  you  have  to  make  concessions  to  the  world, 
even  if  you  did,  that  wouldn't  necessarily  be  an  admission  of  weakilJ 
or  guilt,  would  it?  When  Jupiter  and  Uranus  transit  your  7th  hcl 
while  Neptune  is  still  in  your  6th.  if  you're  going  to  heal  any  wouiiT 
you've  got  to  reach  out.  be  big,  show  how  warm  and  generous  | 
can  be,  let  people  know  you  appreciate  their  support,  and  encouiJ 
their  independence.  If  you  are  a  married  person,  act  like  one  fcj 
change.  It  won't  kill  you.  Just  the  opposite,  in  fact. 

VIRGO         1 1 V   AUG.      23-SEPT.      22 

Virgos  have  not  had  the  most  scintillating  personal  lives  lately.  El 
in  business,  many  leads  have  gone  nowhere,  and  many  memberi 
your  sign  have  squirmed  at  their  desks  with  an  I-guess-this-is-my-lo<< 
litude.  Rejoice.  A  whole  new  work  thing  is  sure  to  rekindle  the  > 
spark  and  reignite  your  love  for  what  you  do.  With  planets  goinpj 
red  in  your  6th  house,  there's  a  definite  buzz  at  work.  Will  you  sir-] 
handedly  bring  back  disco?  It's  doubtful.  But  when  you're  healthy 
busy,  you  are  happy,  no  matter  how  much  you  bitch  and  moan. 


ARIES 


MARCH     2  I  -APRIL      19 


If  you  haven't  quite  found  yourself  yet,  take  heart.  When  Neptune  fi- 
nally leaves  your  10th  house  in  February,  you  may  no  longer  be  near- 
ly so  interested  in  pursuing  the  glamour  that  has  eluded  you.  Besides. 
as  the  ruler  of  your  11th  house  goes  direct  in  your  house  of  humani- 
tarianism,  lite  will  be  a  whole  lot  more  fulfilling  if  you  devote  your- 
self to  saving  the  whales,  rescuing  rabbits  from  cosmetics  companies, 
and  things  of  that  nature.  Personal  relationships?  You'd  love  to  care 
about  someone  else  exclusively,  if  only  you  weren't  so  darned  busy. 


LIBRA       ^^»     SEPT.      23-OCT.      23 

Isn't  it  great  when  people  come  together  for  some  good  old-fashicl 
fun  and  everything  flows  smoothly?  That's  the  kind  of  evening  Li 
dream  about,  especially  now,  with  Saturn  in  your  7th  house.  Do  t  j 
always  have  to  be  ugly  confrontations?  Not  this  month.  Jupiter 
Uranus  could  provide  easy,  spontaneous  fun,  and  you  never  know  >  | 
the  creative  issue  might  be  from  such  happy  circumstances.  In 
isn't  that  how  babies  get  conceived?  Note  to  married  Libras:  If  yc 
having  a  secret  affair  with  an  Aquarius,  it's  no  secret. 


To  hear  Michael  Lutin  read  your  weekly  horoscope,  call  1-900 -28 V-FAIR  on  a  Touch-Tone  phone. 
Cost:  $1.95  per  minute.  If  you  are  under  18,  you  need  parental  permission. 
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Someday  all  watches  will  be  made  this  way. 
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Cash 


Country  music's  legendary  man  in  black,  %J  with  close  to  500  songs  to  his  name, 

Johnny  Cash  has  been  performing  for  almost  50  years.  This  month  he  looks 

back  in  his  second  autobiography,  titled  Cash,  and  reveals  here  that,  no  matter 

where  a  tour  might  take  him,  the  last  mile  home  is  always  the  sweetest 


294 


What  is  your  favorite  occupation? 

Performing. 

What  is  your  greatest  fear? 

Losing  my  voice  in  concert. 

What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness? 

Home  from  a  tour  .  .  .  walking  barefoot  in  my 
house  and  yard. 

What  do  you  regard  as  the  lowest 
depth  of  misery? 

A  week  on  amphetamines,  and  coming  down, 

What  is  your  most  marked  characteristic? 

The  scar  on  my  face. 

What  do  you  dislike  most  about 
your  appearance? 

My  beat-up,  cut-up  face. 

What  is  your  greatest 
extravagance? 

Giving  money. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most 
deplore  in  yourself? 

My  inability  to  remember 
the  names  of  important 
people  I  meet. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most 
deplore  in  others? 

Gossip. 

What  is  your  favorite 
journey? 

The  last  mile  home. 

What  do  you  consider  the 
most  overrated  virtue? 

Legend. 

On  what  occasion  do  you  lie? 

I  don't  know;  try  to 
catch  me. 

Which  words  or  phrases 
do  you  most  overuse? 
Cji  eat!  Good. 

Which  living  person  do  you 
most  despise? 

Fathers  who  won't  pa\ 
child  support. 
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What  or  who  is  the  greatest  love  of  your  life? 

June  Carter. 

When  and  where  were  you  happiest? 

This  morning,  with  her,  having  coffee. 

Which  talent  would  you  most  like  to  have? 

A  perfect-pitch  voice. 

What  do  you  consider  your  greatest  achievement? ' 

Being  inducted  into  the  Country  Music 
Hall  of  Fame. 

What  is  your  greatest  regret? 

That  I  couldn't  go  to  college. 

What  is  your  most  treasured  possession? 

My  mother's  Bible. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  i 
i  a  man? 

Humility. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most 
like  in  a  woman? 

Beauty  inside  and  out. 

Who  are  your  heroes  in 
real  life? 

My  son,  John  Carter 
Cash,  and  Evander 
Holyfield. 

How  would  you  like  to  die? 

Onstage  or  in  my  sleep , 

If  you  were  to  die 
and  come  back  as  a 
person  or  thing, 
what  do  you  think  it 
would  be? 
Dust  on  the  wind. 

If  you  could  choose 
what  to  come  back  as, 
what  would  it  be? 

A  tree  like  the  one 
Joyce  Kilmer  wrote 
the  poem  about. 

What  is  your  motto? 

"Better  times  will 
come"  is  the  ancient 
Cash-family  motto. 
Better  times  came  for  me 
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TaTga     leather.     For     men. 


Available  exclusively  in  Louis  Vuitlon  shops  and  select 
Neiman  Marcus,  Saks  Filth  Avenue,  Bloommgdale's,  AAacy's, 
Marshall  Field's,  Dayton's,  Holt  Renfrew  and  Ogilvy  stores 
1-800-458-7934 
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Van  Cleef  &  Arpels 


NEW  YORK  744  FIFTH  AVENUE 

PAI.M  BEACH,  BEVERIY  HILLS,  HONOLULU  PARIS,  CANNES,  MONTE-CARLQ  LONDON,  GENEVA,  TOKYO  HONG  KONG  (800)  VCA-5797 
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The  sensation  of  time 


CONCORD 
IASCALA" 
An  impassioned 
approach  to  time. 
The  rich  patina 
of  eighteen  karat 
yellow  gold, 
sculpted,  crafted, 
polished  by  hand. 
A  timepiece 
that  exhilarates 
one's  refined 
sense  of  style. 


CONCORD 

Watchmakers  Since  1908 

SWISS 


For  information: 
1  -888-81  -CONCORD 


Ladies'  $7,900. 
Petite  $8,900. 


Watches  enlarged  to  show  detail. 


alvin  goldferb,  jeweler 

Bellevue,  WA.  425-454-9393 


MOVADO 


Vizio  Chronograph. 

Solid  stainless  steel. 
Stopwatch.  Push-button 
deployment.  Sapphire 
crystal.  Water  resistant 
to  50  meters. 


: 


MATI 

Alberquerque,  NM  505-883-8078 
Santa  Fe,  NM  505-989-4651 

WATCH  CONNECT  N 

Costa  Mesa,  CA,  714-432-8200 

DANIEL  JEWELRY  & 'IF 

San  Diego,  CA,  619-297-5554 

For  a  free  Vizio  brochure 
call  toll  free:  1-888-8MOVAI 
http://www.vizio.com 
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TIME  AFTER 
TIME 

San  Francisco,  CA 


STRAUSS 
JEWELERS 

Mt.  Vernon,  WA 


RONI  JEWEL         R.H.  TEEL 


WATCHES  3Y 
GOSh 


San  Francisco,  CA 


Sai  Jose,  CA 


Portland,  Of 


UNTS 


ESQ  PARAGON" 

Excels.  Excites.  Exhilarates. 
Solid  stainless  steel  construction. 
Bracelet  features  hidden 
deployment  clasp.  Precise  Swiss 
quartz  movement.  Sapphire  crystal. 
Water  resistant  to  50  meters. 
Two-tone  and  all-steel  watches 
and  chronographs,  from  $350 
to  $495. 


SWISS 


I  25  CHUBB  AVENUE,  LYNDHURST.  NJ  070.  I  I  460-4800 


America's 

Premier 

Collection  of 

Handbags, 

Luggage  and 

Personal 

Accessories 
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41  East  57  S 
New  York 
212.  826  831 
& 

Somerset  O 
Troy,  Michi 
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Presenting  Protocole  Chronograph. 


-IER  EN  HORLOGERIE  DEPUIS  1874 


Sculpted  and  guilloche  in  18  karat  yellow  or  white 
gold,  the  water-resistant  Protocole  Chronograph 
on  gold  bracelet  has  an  electronic  movement  with 
perpetual  calendar.  Strap  models  also  available. 
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DEJAUN  JEWELERS:  Westlake  Village,  805-373-1002 
Sherman  Oaks,  818-783-3960 


TO 


ORUM 

Maitres  Artisans  d'Horlogerie 

SUISSE 
'Tabogan '.  On  your  wrist  or  on  your  dresser.  A  contemporary  watch  forever  with  you. 

Solid  lHk  gold  or  steel,  mechanical  or  quartz  movement  Registered  model 
For  information:  Corum  Watch  Company.  125  Chubb  Avenue.  Lyndhurst,  NJ  07071    Internet:  http://wwwcorum  ch 

WESTIME:  Los  Angeles,  CA,  310-470-1388 
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THE    1997   HALL  OF   FAME   |  261 

In  Vanity  Fair's  annual  Hall  of  Fame,  Annie  Leibovitz,  Herb  Ritts, 
Mario  Testino,  and  other  top  photographers  capture  the  defining 
faces  of  1997,  from  Ellen  DeGeneres  and  Princess  Diana  to  EvanderJ 
Holyfield  and  Deep  Blue.  James  Wolcott  rolls  the  credits. 

INCIDENT  IN  THE  70TH   PRECINCT  |  284 

On  August  9,  Haitian  security  guard  Abner  Louima  was  allegedly 
brutalized  by  New  York  police  in  a  manner  so  horrifying  it  stunned 
the  country.  Inside  the  N.Y.P.D.,  the  hospital,  and  the  Haitian 
community,  Marie  Brenner  gets  to  the  shocking  heart  of  the  story. 

MADELINE   IN   HOLLYWOOD  I  292 

Eika  Aoshima  spotlights  Hatty  Jones,  the  schoolgirl  chosen  to 
play  Ludwig  Bemelmans'  Madeline  on  the  silver  screen,  while 
Laura  Jacobs  remembers  Miss  Clavel's  smallest  pupil. 

MEET   MATT   DAMON    I  294 

Starring  in  three  new  films— from  Gus  Van  Sant,  Francis  Ford 
Coppola,  and  Steven  Spielberg—Harvard  dropout  Matt  Damon 
is  a  big-news  alumnus  of  the  Hollywood  boys'  club.  David  Kamp    I 
catches  the  dumbfounded  27-year-old  on  the  razor's  edge  of  stardom.| 

ENCORE,  ANNE   FRANK  |  298 

Mimi  Kramer  spotlights  Broadway's  revived  production 

of  the  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  1955  play  77??  Diary  of  Anne  Frank, 

while  Annie  Leibovitz  focuses  on  its  illustrious  cast. 

BEAUTY   &   BALTHUS   I  300 

Visiting  the  Swiss  chalet  of  Count  Balthasar  Klossowski  de  Rola— 
known  as  Balthus    Bob  Colacello  lifts  the  veil  on  art's  most 
enigmatic  living  master,  whose  erotic  portraits  have  both  enrapturedi| 
and  offended  for  six  decades.  Photographs  by  Bruce  Weber. 
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MADABOUTMADELI 


PRINCESS  Dl,   MOTHER  T.,  AND   ME   |  114 

For  three  weeks,  Christopher  Hitchens  sat  in  the  hot  seat  as 
TV  hosts  asked  him  to  comment  on  the  deaths  of  two  icons. 

THE  TRUMAN   SHOW   |  124 

If  Truman  Capote's  blazing  entrance  onto  the  social  and  literary 
stage  was  a  glorious  act,  his  fall  was  just  as  dramatic,  argues  James 
Wolcott,  as  George  Plimpton's  new  oral  biography  retraces 
Capote's  life  from  Breakfast  at  Tiffany's  to  Answered  Prayers. 

DODI'S  LIFE   IN   THE   FAST   LANE   I  138 

Even  while  his  death  cast  Dodi  Fayed  as  a  tragic  Romeo  to  Princes;  j 
Diana's  Juliet,  he  was  revealed  as  a  profligate  playboy.  In  London, 
Sally  Bedell  Smith  finds  what  drew  the  Princess  to  the  Harrods  heir  I 
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JUST  IN  TIME 


Iii  stainless  steel,  Swiss-made  with  quartz  movement. 
Round,  $1,675.  Square,  $1,775. 


Automatic  chronometer 
in  eighteen  karat  gold, 
Swiss-made,  $3,250. 


I 


THE  TIFFANY  ATLAS  WATCH  COLLECTION  FOR  MEN 


Swiss-made  with  quartz  movement. 

Round  in  eighteen  karat  gold,  $2,500, 

Square  in  sterling  silver,  $1,475. 


Tiffany  &  Co. 

FOR  TIFFANY   STORE   LOCATIONS  OR    INQUIRIES  CALL   800-526-0649. 


SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Cigarette 
Smoke  Contains  Carbon  Monoxide. 


1 6  mg  "tar,"  1.1  mg  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette  by  FTC  method. 
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Ccatease   JGussovski   de  Rola 


MAT  SECUR1TAS  EXPRESS 
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A  nose  for  media  and  political  gossip  launched  30-year-old  Matt 
Drudge  as  the  Walter  Winchell  of  the  Web,  before  his  naivete  sent 
him  crashing  into  a  $30  million  libel  suit.  Jennet  Conant  reports. 

THE  CHAMPAGNE  CITY   |  182 

With  Wall  Street  awash  in  money,  New  York's  richest  are  making 
the  wretched  excess  of  the  1980s  look  like  the  1930s.  Michael 
Shnayerson  tallies  the  soaring  price  tags  of  a  new  gilded  age. 

THE  ZIPPO  WAR  |  204 

For  many  a  Vietnam  vet,  his  Zippo  is  his  most  prized  memento, 
David  Margolick  finds,  and  the  dents  and  inscriptions  on  those 
simple  metal  lighters  record  the  unique  tragedy  of  that  war. 

GOD  AND  MAN   IN   HOLLYWOOD  |  212 

Madonna  embraces  Jewish  mysticism,  and  Warner  Bros, 
co-chairman  Terry  Semel  is  re -wed  by  Deepak  Chopra.  Then  again, 
Kim  Masters  writes,  there's  still  the  Eisner-Katzenberg  lawsuit. 

MICK  AT   NIGHT   |  224 

Christopher  Hitchens  toasts  Mick  Jagger,  who  brings  his  ageless 
flamboyance  to  the  film  version  of  Bent.  Portraits  by  Anton  Corbijr 

THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  DRAGON   |  226 

Howard  Blum  follows  a  dangerous  undercover  sting,  Operation 
Dragon  Fire,  that  ended  in  the  largest  seizure  of  illegal  automatic 
weapons  in  U.S.  history— and  some  frightening  questions  about 
the  influence  of  Chinese  money  on  the  Clinton  administration. 
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FLEUR-DE-LESLIE   I  247 

George  Wayne  swings  with  Jenny  McCarthy;  speed  dialing 
with  sports  agent  David  Falk;  V.F.  Camera:  after  dark,  my  sweet; 
Intelligence  Report:  finding  thrills  on  Capitol  Hill. 


Et  Cetera 


EDITOR'S  LETTER:  Tales  of  two  cities  I  74 

CONTRIBUTORS   I  78 

LETTERS:  Wolcott  variations  I  92 

CREDITS   |  336 

PLANETARIUM:  Get  real,  Sagittarius  I  338 

PROUST  QUESTIONNAIRE:  AndrewWeil 
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The  advertisers  listed  below  invite  you  to 

connect  with  them  for  additional  information 

about  their  products  and  services.  Stop 

by  the  following  addresses  as  you  cruise 

the  Information  Superhighway. 


LONGINES 


L'ELEGANCE  DU  TEMPS  DEPUIS  1832 

www.longines.com 


cigarworld.  com 
|  WOODBRIDGE 

WINES 

www.  woodbridge  wines,  com 

MILK 

Where's  your  mustache?" 
www.  why  milk,  com 

Microsoft 

www.  microsoft,  com 

o 

OMEGA 

The  sign  of  excellence. 
www.  omega,  ch 

PERRY  ELLIS 

www.pemenswear.com 

Platinum  Guild  International 
www.preciousplatinum.com 


REMY  MARTIN 
www.remy.com 


www.saabusa.com 


FJ  SATU1N 

www.saturn.com 


SKIKO 

KINETIC 

Someday  all  walehe;  will  be  mode  Ihit  way. 

www.seiko-corp.co.jp 
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www.wzio.com 
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to    see    you 

The  new  album  of  love  songs 
written  and  arranged  by 
Harry  Connick,  Jr.  and 
performed  with  a  full 
orchestra. 

In  Stores  Now! 

See  Harry  Connick,  Jr.  live 
on  tour  with  a  full  orchestra 
in  November  and  December. 

Produced  by  Tracey  Freeman 

http://WWW.S0ny.C0m        "Columbia"  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  &  Tm.  Off 
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SKIN  TO  SKIN'"'VEN1CE  LACE'COLLECTI* 


A  /"company.. .A  LEADER  IN  QUALITY  APPAREL. 
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OTHERS  AND  DAUGHTERS  ARE  DEFINITELY  GANT 


GANT   ffjj  U.S. A 

AMERICAN    SPORTSWEAR 


ii 


1-800-USA-GANT 

SIS    PIPTH    AVENUE,    MEW    YORK,    N.V. 
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C%  J?effec/ion  of  you 


Jessica  Yu 

Academy  Award™  Winninr 
Documentary  Film  Directc 

Prefers  Platinum. 
For  her,  it  feels  more  real 


I 


i 


To  moke  sure  your  purchase  meets  the  highest  platinum  quality  standards  look  for  Platinum^  Plat  Pt950  ^^^'^SSS^S 
ask  your  jeweler  To  receive  a  complimentary  brochure  about  Platinum  lewelry  call  (800)  990-PLAT.    Visit  us  at  www.Hreciousnc 
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Oscar^Heyman  ScvBROTHERS 
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Sacramento,  CA  (916)  927-2300 


A  J\eJ-Jec//on  of  you 


Hamilton  Jewelers  Pavilions  Sacramento,  ca  (9i6) 927-2300 
Christensen  &  Rafferty  san  Mateo,  ca  (4i5)  344-9535 

A.  John  SOUZa  &  CO.    San  Jose,  CA  (408)  496-0400 


A 


RoBerts  Jewelers,  Inc.  Fremont,  ca  csio  797-5662 

Edmonds  Jewelers  Fresno,  ca  (209)  233-1731 

Guzzetta  &  Company  Fine  Jewelers  Sacramento,  ca  (9i6)  924-9666 


LATINUM 


-A  7?e fleet ion  o/  T^oi 


hotoliefi  Collection® 
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Steve  PadJS  Jewelry  PIUS    San  Francisco,  CA  (888)  500-GEMS 

Joe  Escobar  Diamonds  campbeii.  ca  (408)  341-0300 

GUZZetta  &  CO.  Jewelers    Sacramento,  CA  (916)  924-9666 

Warner  CO.  Jewelers    Fig  Garden  Village,  Fresno,  CA  (209)  224-9799 

purchase  meets  the  highest  plo  ility  standards  look  for  Platinum.  Plat  Pt95i  i    r  Pt900  stamped  inside  your  iewelrv  and 

ligig^^ecei^o^o^^limenjg^^  |e-welry  coll  (800)  990-PLAT        r  n    ,    ■  ,t  wwwPreciousPlotinum.com 
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BarOnS  Jewelers    SanLeandro.CA  (510)351-3030  •  Newark.  CA  (510)  795-7050  .  Pleasanton,  CA  (510)  847-3030  .  Livernnore.  CA  (510)  4 


U  VERRAGIO 


Joe  Escobar  Diamonds  campbeii.  ca  (408)  341-0300 

PlaSSe  Jewelers    Folsom.  CA  (916)  985-4644 

Jewelry  Atelier  carmei.  ca  (408) 624-7591 

To  make  sure  your  purchase  meets  the  highest  platinum  quality  stanaarOs  look  tor  Platinum.  Plat.  PI950  or  Pt900  stompea  inside  yc 
ask  your  leweler  To  receive  a  complimentary  brochure  about  Platinum  iewelry  call  (800)  990-PLAT.    Visit  us  at  wwwPreciousPlatin 


All  women  have  a  love  in  their  life. 


Some  prefer  gold  and  diamonds. 


The  choice  is  yours. 


Rado  'DiaQueen'.  Eternal  beauty  due  to  scratchproof  high-tech  ceramics,  18K  gold  and  Top  Wesselton  diamonds. 


Rado.  A  different  world. 


RADO 

Switzerland 


CALIFORNIA:  Swiss  Watch,  Alhambra  (626)  576-8926,  Trent  West.Carmel  (408)  625-0500;  FLORIDA:  Da  Vinci,  Miami  (305)  375-0154; 
MICHIGAN:  Prestige  Jewelers,  Detroit  (810)  566-7800;  NEW  HAMPSHIRE:  Barmakian  Jewelers,  Nashua  (800)  783-TIME; 
NEW  YORK:  Macy's,  (212)  695-4400;  TEXAS:  M  &  R  Jewelers,  McAllen  (210)  971-1640 

For  information  please  call  (800)  283-7236  Ext.  2370  or  visit  us  at  www  rado. ch 


The  security 
agent 
and  her 
Tissot  Ballade 


9:07  pm  at  the  helicopter  airport,  West  New  York.  Julie  Hayek,  Security  agent. 


T  + 


TISSOT 

Swiss  Watches  since  18  i 


CALIFORNIA:  Novina,  Lafayette  (51 0)  283-1 800,  McCarty's  Jewelers,  Long  Beach  (562)  438-1 581 ,  FLORIDA:  Times  Square,  Or  d 
(407)   825-6650,   GEORGIA:   D.   Geller  &  Son,   Smyrna  (404)   955-5995,   ILLINOIS:   Fey  Jewelers,   LaGrange   (708)  352-41 1M 
Naperville  (630)  637-1500,  MARYLAND:  Sanders  Jewelers,  Annapolis  (410)  266-7710,  MASSACHUSETTS:  Ross  Simon,  Chests  Hi 
(617)  965-5300,  MICHIGAN:  House  of  Watch  Bands,  Southfield  (248)  552-0080,  NEW  JERSEY:  Sam  S.  Yampell  Jewelers,  Haddot  J 
NJ   (609)  429-2626,   NEW  YORK:  Gindi   Fine  Jewelry,   New  York  (212)  986-1316,   TEXAS:  Jalin  Jewelers,   Piano  (972)  985    0 
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NAPPA  BLAZER      [cOACh!     EQUESTRIAN   SLIM   BUCKET 
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JESSICA  YU  DIRECTOR 


COACH 


NOAH  WYLE  ACTOR 


1-800-262-2411     [COACH       BEEKMAN   BRIEF 
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COA.CH       SATIN   MAGGIE 


Panthere8  Watch 

18Kgold: 
Pave  diamond  case  and  bezel. 


MARK  ARE1AS 
JEWELERS 


Aptos  Center 
7552  Soquel  Dr. 
Aptos,  CA  99003 
(408)  688-2799 


5th  and  San  Carlos 

P.O.  Box  3608 

Carmel,  CA  93921 

(408)  624-5621 


(800)  662-2799 


Editors  Lette 


Tales  of  Two  Cities 


n  the  New  York  of  the  1970s,  when  Studio 
54  and  the  Warhol  Factory  turned  Man- 
hattan into  a  sweaty,  druggy  sandbox, 
there  was.  away  from  the  shadows  of  sky- 
scrapers, another  New  York.  This  one  was 
terrorized  by  the  13-month-long  tabloid 
fever  of  the  "Son  of  Sam"  murders.  The 
1980s,  the  decade  of  Nell's  and  Masters 
of  the  Universe,  was  also  the  era  of  Tawana 
Brawley.  Bernhard  Goetz,  and  the  vicious 
racist  attack  on  three  black  men  in  Howard 
Beach,  Queens.  As  the  90s  trail  off  into  who 
knows  what,  those  two  faces  of  New  York 
have  become  ever  more  extreme.  There  is  that 
giddy,  glamorous  world  capital  of  doormen  and  dog-walkers 
projected  in  ad  campaigns  and  Whit  Stillman  movies.  And 
there  is  the  other  New  York,  the  one  where  people  try  to  get  by 
in  crime-ridden  neighborhoods  and  send  their  children  off  to 
broken-down  schools  with  metal  detectors  at  the  front  door. 

In  "Champagne  City,"  on  page  182,  contributing  editor  Mi- 
chael Shnayerson  assesses  the  first  New  York.  With  a  booming 
economy  and  Wall  Street,  despite  setbacks,  enjoying  a  bumper 
year-senior  executives  at  Goldman,  Sachs  may  pay  themselves 
$15  million  in  salary  and  bonuses  this  year— the  city  is  entering 
a  kind  of  golden  age.  At  Patroon.  the  '21'  Club  of  the  90s.  it  is 
not  unusual  for  customers  to  order  $5,800  bottles  of  Petrus. 
Dolce  &  Gabbana  is  selling  out  of  $3,200  cashmere  cardigans, 
and  Hermes  can't  keep  its  $14,000  Kelly  handbags  in  stock.  The 
real-estate  market  is  so  tight  that  even  those  willing  to  part  with 
$10  million  can't  find  the  apartments  they're  looking  for.  Right 


now.  New  York  in  the  90s  makes  New  York 
the  80s  look  like  New  York  in  the  30s. 

But  that's  only  part  of  the  city's  ongoii 
epic.  On  August  9,  in  the  Flatbush  section 
Brooklyn— less  than  seven  miles  from  tl 
moneyed  canyons  of  Wall  Street,  but  worl 
away  in  all  respects— a  Haitian  immigra 
named  Abner  Louima  was  allegedly  beati 
and  sadistically  brutalized  by  a  group  of  Nc 
York  police  officers  after  they  had  arrest' 
him  following  a  scuffle  outside  a  Brookl' 
nightclub.  Within  hours  of  the  Daily  New: 
breaking  the  story,  word  of  the  incident  swe 
the  city.  And  has  not  left  it. 
As  writer-at-large  Marie  Brenner  notes  in  her  extraordina 
report.  "Incident  in  the  70th  Precinct,"  on  page  284,  the  i 
folding  drama  now  has  a  Balzacian  sweep  that  includes  doze 
of  characters  from  many  walks  of  life.  It  has  also  taken  on 
racial  element  reminiscent  of  the  Rodney  King  and  O.  J.  Sirr 
son  cases.  The  four  indicted  police  officers  are  white,  a 
Louima  is  now  represented  by  showboating  attorney  Johni 
Cochran,  no  stranger  to  big-time  racial  grudge  matches, 
tough  anti-crime  measures  enacted  by  Mayor  Rudolph  Giuli; 
have  resulted  in  a  44  percent  decrease  in  violent  offenses  o^ 
the  past  four  years,  the  Louima  case  begs  the  question,  especi 
ly  for  the  poor  and  the  nonwhite:  Has  the  decrease  in  era 
come  at  the  cost  of  an  increase  in  police  brutality? 
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ON  THE  COVER 

Matt  Damon's  hair  by  Thorn  Priano.  Grooming  by 

ensen.  Grooming  products  from  Aramis.  Props  styled 
itri  I  evas.  Styled  by  Anne  Christensen.  Photographed 
:xclusively  for  I  'F.  by  Bruce  Weber. 
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An  Amazing 
Rain  Forest 
Adventure 

Coffee,  corn  and  cacao  beans  are  only  a 
few  of  the  wonders  you  will  find  when 
hiking  through  the  Rain  Forest.  One  grand 
prize  winner  and  a  guest  will  receive  a 
trip  for  two  (2)  to  the  Rain  Forest  compli- 
ments of  Vanity  Fair,  GQ  and  Rainforest 
apparel.  To  enter,  fill  out  an  entry  form 
with  your  name,  address  and  telephone 
number,  at  the  following  Nordstrom 
locations: 

Tyson's  Corner  •  McLean,  VA 
Pentagon  City  •  Arlington,  VA 
Towson  Town  Center  •  Towson,  MD 
Montgomery  Mall  •  Bethesda,  MD 
Annapolis  Mall  •  Annapolis,  MD 
King  of  Prussia  Plaza  •  King  of  Prussia,  PA 
Oakbrook  Center  •  Oakbrook,  IL 
Mall  of  America  •  Bloomington,  MN 
Old  Orchard  Center  •  Skokie,  IL 
Woodfield  Mall  •  Schaumburg,  IL 
Circle  Centre  •  Indianapolis,  IN 
Somerset  Collection  North  •  Troy,  Ml 
Beachwood  Place  •  Beachwood,  OH 
Garden  State  Plaza  •  Paramus,  NJ 
Menlo  Park  •  Edison,  NJ 
Freehold  Raceway  Mall  •  Freehold,  NJ 
The  Westchester  •  White  Plains,  NY 
The  Mall  at  Short  Hills  •  Short  Hills.  NJ 
Roosevelt  Field  •  Garden  City,  NY 
West  Farms  •  Farmington,  CT 


The  Holidays 
at  Coaeh 

Vanity  Fair  invites  you  to  celebrate  the 
holidays  with  Coach  in  the  Jewel  Court  at 
South  Coast  Plaza  on  December  4th.  This 
festive  event  will  feature  holiday  music  and 
special  giveaways,  including  tickets  to  the 
Moscow  Ballet's  performance  of  The 
Nutcracker  at  the  Orange  County 
Performing  Arts  Center.  While  celebrat- 
ing with  Coach,  shop  from  the  store's 
extensive  collection  of  holiday  gifts. 
For  more  information  on  the  event 
please  call  (714)  979-1771  between  10  and  6  PST. 


Contributor 


"The  Abner  Louima  case  illustrates  a  large,  hidden  story  of  the  city," 
says  writer-at-large  Marie  Brenner  (pictured  at  Johnnie  Cochran's  birthday 
party  at  Club  Rendez-Vous),  who  investigates  the  alleged  brutality  incident 
in  this  issue.  "Two  societies,  Haitian  and  the  N.Y.P.D.,  who  were  blind 
to  each  other,  living  within  the  same  community."  Brenner  has  covered  man} 
beats  over  the  years— from  Iran  to  the  Red  Sox.  She  first  worked  as  a 
story  editor  at  Paramount— a  job  that  will  serve  her  well.  Director  Michael 
Mann  is  preparing  a  film  based  on  "The  Man  Who  Knew  Too  Much," 
Brenner's  award-winning  article  about  former  tobacco-company  executive 
Jeffrey  Wigand,  this  spring  for  Disney. 


"Getting  to  interview 

someone  who  really  matters 

was  a  dream  come  true." 

says  special  correspondent 

Bob  Colacello,  who  paid  a 

series  of  visits  to  the  home 

of  Balthus  for  this  issue. 

Working  with  photographer 

Bruce  Weber  made  the  event 

more  special  still.  "Bruce  said 

he  loved  Balthus  because 

there  are  always  two  stories 

in  his  pictures:  one  in 

the  foreground  and  one  in 

the  background.  That's 

exactly  how  I  feel  about 

Bruce's  work."  This  month, 

Weber  will  publish  Branded 

Youth  and  Oilier  Stories, 

in  conjunction  with  an 

exhibition  at  London's 

National  Portrait  Gallery. 

CONTINUED    ON    PAGE    82 
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DAVID  YURMAN 


THE    CABLE  WATCH    COLLECTION 
EDITION  II  1997 
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Barry  Peterson 

JEWELERS 


KETCHUM,  IDAHO  -208-726-5202 


759  Madison  Ave.  212-439-1657,    Trump  Tower  725  Fifth  Ave 


212-308-0520.    For  a  catalog:  800-774-5920 
visit  our  web  site  @  http://www.Dooney.com 
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The  advertisers  listed  below  invite  you  to 

connect  with  them  for  additional  information 

about  their  products  and  services.  Stop 

by  the  following  addresses  as  you  cruise 

the  Information  Superhighway. 


AIX 


www.  armaniexchange.  com 

GIORGIO  \H\IWI 

0CCH1AU 
www.armanieyewear.com 


Audi 

www.audi.com 


www.  bassale.  com 


Baume  &  Mercier 
www.baume-et-mercier.com 


CLINIQUE 

www.clinique.com 


www.dockers.com 


DOONEY  &BOURKE 


www.dooney.com 


www.foxsearchlight.com 

GEVALIA  KAFFE 

www.gevalia.com 

H 

Harman  International 

www.harman.com 


The  Computer  Inside.™ 
www.intel.com 
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Contributors 


CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    78 

"For  my  generation,  even 

for  those  of  us  privileged  or 

crafty  enough  to  avoid  the  draft, 

Vietnam  is  a  holy,  haunted 

place,"  says  contributing  editor 

David  Margolick,  who  in  this  issue 

explores  the  significance  of  the 

Zippo  lighters  favored  by 

American  troops  during  the 

Vietnam  War.  Margolick  bought 

three  during  his  first  visit  there 

in  May.  One,  inscribed  to 

"Rebecca,'"  he  gave  to  a  friend  of 

the  same  name;  another  bears  an 

inscription  "too  dirty  to  put 

in  the  magazine." 


Contributing  editor  Howard  Blum 
investigates  the  biggest  gun-smuggling 
sting  in  U.S.  history  (page  226).  Blum's 
sixth  book,  The  Gold  of  Exodus,  about 
spies  and  archaeologists  in  the  Middle  East 
is  due  out  in  February  from  Simon  & 
Schuster  and  will  be  made  into  a  movie 
by  Castle  Rock  Entertainment.  Blum, 
who  lives  in  Connecticut,  now  spends  half 
of  his  time  in  Beverly  Hills,  where 
he  has  a  production  company.  "In  one 
place,  I  write  and  think,"  he  says. 
"In  the  other,  I  try  to  make  deals  based 
on  what  I've  written  and  thought." 


Before  becoming  a  journalist,  contributing 

editor  Sally  Bedell  Smith  worked  in  public  relations 

at  the  Carnegie  Corporation.  "This  is  a  long  way 

around  from  social  policy,"  she  says  of  her  current 

assignment  for  V.F.:  a  profile  of  the  late  Dodi 

Fayed,  which  appears  on  page  138.  "I  arrived  five 

days  after  the  crash  and  I  still  haven't  quite 

processed  the  enormity  of  it  all.  It  was  wild."  In 

the  end,  she  says  of  Fayed,  "he  was  a  much 

sadder  character  than  I  had  realized." 


www.joeboxer.  com 


Contributing  editor  David  Kamp  says  he's 
"not  proud  of  doing  celebrity  interviews," 
but  the  time  he  spent  with  this  month's  a 
subject,  Matt  Damon,  turned  out  to  be  a 
night  with  the  guys.  "Because  he  is  this  ni 
minted  phenomenon,  it  was  remarkably 
easy  to  talk  to  him,"  Kamp  says,  "withou 
the  usual  wariness  and  paranoia  of  celebr 
subjects."  Kamp  kicked  back  and  watchec 
football  with  Damon  and  actor  Ben  Affl< 
an  experience  that  "took  me  back  to  colle; 
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T  800  SAAB  USA       www.saabusa.com 


IF     THERE     WERE 


ELEPHANTS     IN     SWEDEN, 


FOR    THAT,   TOO. 


The  offset  collision  Because  in  parts  of        Whether  you  drive 


test.  The  roll-over  test.        Sweden  there  are 


along  the  roads  of 


The  side  impact  test.        more  moose  on  the         rural  Sweden  or  the 


The  moose  test. 


roads  than  cars 


streets  of  urban 


Wait  a  minute.  The  And  any  danger  that        America.  Let's  face 


moose  test?  Who  in         big,  Saab  safety 


it,  none  of  us  live 


the  world  would 


engineers  refuse  to         in  a  government 


intentionally  collide         ignore.  The  moose  crash  test  lab.  Be 

dozens  of  cars  with         test  has  made  Saabs       careful  out  there 


an  860-lb.  dummy 


stronger  and  safer 


^moose?  And  for  that        for  the  real  world, 
matter,  why?  The 


answer  is  Saab.' 
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From  the  bestselling  author 

of  Three  Blind  Mice — 

revealing  portraits  of  the 

men  who  would  rule 

the  information  age 

KEN  AULETTA 

THE 
HIGHWAYMEN 

WARRIORS    OF    THE 
INFORMATION 
SUPERHIGHWAY 

Bill  Gates,  Ted  Turner, 

Rupert  Murdoch,  Michael  Eisner, 

John  Malone,  Sumner  Redstone, 

and  others 

"For  those  who  haven't  kept 

abreast  of  what's  been 

happening  in  the  big-bucks 

communications  world,  here's 

an  ideal  way  to  catch  up." 

— Publishers  Weekly 


Contribulors 


CONTIMED    f  R  l 


"i  was  amazed  to  learn  how 

many  credible  journalists  sign  on 

to  Matt  Drudge  each  day."  says 

contributing  editor  Jennet  Conant, 

who  profiles  the  controversial 

on-line  gossip  columnist  in  this  issue. 

Conant  finds  it  ironic  that  they 

are  ""outraged"  about  Drudge's  item 

on  White  House  assistant  Sidne\ 

Blumenthal.  "On  this  issue.  I'm 

with  Jerry  Seinfeld."  says  Conant. 

'"People  who  read  tabloids 

deserve  to  be  lied  to.' " 


Ten  years  ago.  Gasper  Tringale  moved 
from  Boston  to  New  York  so  he  could 
"grow  up  and  become  a  photographer." 
Since  then  his  work  has  appeared  in  Esquire, 
Allure.  The  Xew  Yorker,  Elle,  and  Vanity 
Fair.  Magazine  shoots  have  allowed 
him  to  move  back  and  forth  between  his 
two  loves:  fashion  work  and  portraits. 
""I  like  the  mix  of  work."  he  says.  "It  gives 
me  the  chance  to  meet  and  collaborate 
with  some  extraordinary  people."  In  this 
issue.  Tringale  photographs  legendary 
New  York  journalist  Pete  Hamill  and 
N.B.A.  superagent  David  Falk. 


Mimi  Kramer  spent  five 

years  as  a  theater  critic  at  The 

New  Yorker.  In  this  issue,  she 

returns  to  Broadwaj  to  write  about 

the  new  production  of  Tlie  Diary  of 

Anne  Frank.  Kramer  has  a  personal 

connection  to  the  story.  Her  family 

was  friendly  w  ith  writer  Meyer  Levin. 

who  helped  bring  the  original  Diary 

to  America  and  who  never  got  over 

losing  the  dramatization  rights  to 

the  book.  "Oddly  enough."  Kramer 

admits.  "I  never  even  read  the 

book  as  a  child." 


•"We  grew  up  just  close  enough 
to  money  to  think  we  had  it  too."  says 
contributing  editor  Michael  Shnayerson, 
whose  father  was  an  editor  at  Time.  As 
a  student  at  New  York's  Collegiate  Schoc 
Shnayerson  attended  classes  w  ith  John 
Hess  of  the  Hess-oil  family,  among  other 
scions.  "In  those  days,  you  could  tell 
that  friends  were  living  better  than  you 
only  if  you  visited  their  Fifth  Avenue 
duplexes."  says  Shnayerson.  who  on  page 
182  assesses  New  York's  big  spenders. 
"Now  the  scale  has  risen." 
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Classic  is 


a  look  that  goes  with  everything  from 
caviar  to  spilled  milk. 
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Behind  the  Scenes 


Top  row,  Thorn  Priano,  Anne  Christensen, 
Lawrie  Bird,  and  Scott  Soens;  middle  row, 
John  Scott,  Dimitri  Levas,  Bruce  Weber, 
Soren  Mork,  and  Heather  Watts;  bottom  row, 
Racine  Christensen,  Jennifer  Hitzges, 
Palomino,  and  Matt  Damon. 


RUB-A-DUB...  WHOA! 
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Sam  Jones  with  federal  agents  Dick 
Stoltz  and  Matt  King  in  San  Francisco. 
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Pete  Hamill  and  stylist 
-Tina  Skouras  in  New  York. 


Richard  Meier,  Herb 
and  Frank  Gehry  in 


Ritts, 

Los  Angeles. 
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hoto  shoots  rarely  go  smoothly,  as  | 
denced  by  Bruce  Weber's  session  vj 
actor  Matt  Damon  in  New  Yo 
Weber  envisioned  a  glamorous  she 
Damon  in  a  bathtub,  but  Dar 
wanted  to  bathe  with  Weber's 
Palomino,  in  order  to  make  the  ccj 
image  more  "modest."  In  the  el 
Weber  won  by  default:  Palomino  wouldn't  go  near  J 
bubbles.  While  photographing  two  federal  agents  rl 
San  Francisco's  Golden  Gate  Bridge  for  this  monl 
story  on  gun  smuggling,  Sam  Jones  battled  dust  clcl 
and  the  ceaseless  drone  of  a  Bell  206  Bill  Jetrarl 
helicopter.  Gasper  Tringale  spent  hours  looking  for  the  quintessential  New  York  newsstj 
to  use  as  a  backdrop  for  his  shoot  with  journalist  Pete  Hamill.  And  Annie  Leibovitz 
forced  to  track  down  size-40  jeans  for  Will  Smith,  who  has  a  32-inch  waist,  but  wears! 
pants  around  his  hips.  Then  there  was  Herb  Ritts's  shoot  with  architects  Richard  M| 
and  Frank  Gehry  in  Los  Angeles.  Meier  got  stuck  in  traffic,  so  Ritts  killed  time  by 
suading  Gehry  to  try  on  a  Donna  Karan  turtleneck.  (Gehry  wore  it  the  next  night— wil 
tuxedo.)  In  fact,  the  only  session  that  went  seamlessly  was  Jonathan  Becker's  vj 
lubricated  afternoon  with  memoirist  Frank  McCourt.  They  met  at  McSorley's  Ale  Ho 
the  legendary  Manhattan  pub,  where  McCourt  kicked  back  with  the  bar's  owner.  Matt  [ 
Maher.  Not  surprisingly,  McCourt  gave  Becker  all  the  time  he  needed.  D 
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Letters 


I  hank  you,  God,  for  James  Wolcott. 
One  night  eight  years  ago,  I  was 
on  a  Washington -bound  train  from 
Boston.  While  people  around  me 
snored,  I  sat  in  a  pool  of  light 
from  the  horribly  inadequate  reading 
lamp,  opened  my  copy  of  Vanity  Fair, 
and  discovered  James  Wolcott's  biting, 
rollicking,  and  inspiring  commentary. 


I  woke  everyone  in  the  car  up  because  I 
was  laughing  so  hard. 

"Maher's  Attacks"  [September]  is  one 
of  Wolcott's  best  yet.  I  used  to  work  at 
CBS,  where  for  a  while  Bill  Maher's 
show  was  taped.  Wolcott's  right:  Maher 
isn't  a  nice  guy.  Not  once  in  a  year 
could  I  get  him  to  smile  or  return  a 
greeting.  But  who  cares?  Maher  is  not 
afraid  to  slosh  good  scotch  on 
someone's  loafers,  be  they  left 
or  right.  His  show  is  the  clos- 
est thing  to  free  speech  still 
on  television. 

You  know  what  else?  I 
am  blessedly  black   and 
still    think    Maher    cap- 
tures the  voice  of  those 
of  us  who  are  here  for 
the  party  and  want  it 
to  be  a  loud  one. 

DOUG  SPEARMAN 
Los  Angeles,  California 


Pulling  strings: 
Professor  of 
creative  nonfiction 
Lee  Gutkind  and 
talk-show-as- 
mosb-pit  host  Bill 
Maher  feel  James 
Wolcott's  tug. 
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MAHER  DISPLAYS  a  jaw-dropping  lack 
of  basic  knowledge  and  is  totally  inept  as 
a  moderator.  After  smirking  through  his 
nightly  monologue  of  tasteless,  generic 
one-liners,  he  lets  his  four  guests  try  to 
outshout  one  another.  To  him,  a  TV  talk 
show  is  a  mosh  pit. 

Wolcott  should  have  credited  Maher 
with  being  a  compulsive  wanker  both 
before  and  during  his  show. 

ART  FINLEY 

Bellingham,  Washington 

I  ALWAYS  KNEW  MAHER  was  quick- 
witted and  goofy-looking;  I  never  knew 
he  was  "despicable."  Whatever  he  is, 
Maher's  klatches  are  consistently  the 
best  thing  going  in  late  night. 

KATHERINE  EMMONS 
Hudson,  Ohio 

IS  JAMES  WOLCOTT  Alexander's  son  or 
relative?  Alexander  is  my  "fallen  idol." 
James  has  the  same  acerbic  wit.  Surely 
there  must  be  some  connection,  no? 

BARBARA  CURRY 

San  Francisco,  California 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Alexander  Woollcotti! 
was  a  prolific  author,  critic,  and  actor;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Thanatopsis  Literary  and  Inside 
Straight  Club,  known  for  its  meetings  at  the 
Algonquin  Hotel;  and  the  basis  for  the  lead  in 
George  S.  Kaufman  and  Moss  Hart 's  play  The  \ 
Man  Who  Came  to  Dinner.  But  he  is  no  re-1, 
lation  to  James  Wolcott. 

IF  I  COULD  FIGURE  OUT  a  way  to 

avoid  using  the  I-word,  I  would.  But  I 
can't.  I,  referring  to  me,  enjoyed  James 
Wolcott's  essay  "Me,  Myself,  and  I" 
[October]  a  lot.  A  whole  lot. 

BILLIE  ANN  LOPEZ 
Vienna,  Austria 

I  AM  ONE  OF  THE  SEVEN  students 
lucky  enough  to  have  been  assigned  Lee 
Gutkind  as  a  mentor  for  this  term.  He!| 
prepares  his  students  to  read  and  ap- 
proach their  writing  with  a  disciplined! 
vision  and  carefully  points  out  the  pitfall  | 
of  becoming  an  egocentric  writer.  Wol- 
cott's approach  is  cruel  and  unjustified. 

JANET  ALEXANDER  I 
Newport,  Rhode  Island 

I  WAS  APPALLED  BY  James  Wolcott's 
blanket,  mean-spirited  condemnation  of 
creative  nonfiction,  or  literary  journalism, 
and  of  my  colleague  Lee  Gutkind.  Had 
Mr.  Wolcott  visited  our  creative -writing 
program  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  he 
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would  know  that  we  have  students  work- 
ing on  manuscripts  about  cross-country 
truckdrivers,  the  Gulf  War,  and  female 
smoke  jumpers,  to  name  just  a  few.  One 
of  this  year's  graduates  has  published  a 
book  on  Elvis  Presley  impersonators.  And 
I  scarcely  consider  my  own  research  on 
life  inside  a  Texas  prison  "navel  gazing." 

PATSY  SIMS 

Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania 

TO  WANT  TO  WRITE  WELL  about  one's 
life  is  no  bad  thing  and  doesn't  deserve 
Wolcott's  jeers. 

STEPHEN  LEWIS 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 


Top  10  Reasons  Not  to  Be  a  Mogul 

YOU  WOULD  THINK  it  would  be  a 
mighty  cold  day  in  "the  North"  when  I 
would  stop  reading  at  No.  14  in  "The 
New  Establishment  1997"  [October]  to 
congratulate  myself  for  not: 

10.  Having  to  worry  about  a  great  mag- 
azine's ranking  my  life  and  my  destiny. 

9.  Wondering  which  charity  to  give 
$100  million  to,  just  to  outperform  my 
No.  1  nemesis  with  the  squeaky  voice. 

8.  Working  in  a  powerful  but  paranoid 
environment  where  the  boss  breathes 
down  my  neck— or  sleeps  with  me,  for 
that  matter. 

7.  Having  all  of  the  opposite  sex  of 
North  America  sending  me  videos  in 
hopes  of  a  date. 

6.  Duking  out  my  business  problems 
in  a  public  forum. 

5.  Having  to  dump  80,000  employees. 
(Ouch,  mister,  hope  you  are  enjoying 
your  $20  million  bonus  and  free  airfare 
to  anywhere  in  the  world. ) 

4.  Having  my  picture  blown  up  to 
the  point  where  anyone  can  count  my 
nose  hairs. 

3.  Being  in  the  upper  echelon  of  soci- 
ety, where  the  only  critical  comment  that 
anyone  dares  make  about  me  is  about 
my  questionable  hygiene. 

2.  Worry  that  my  gazillion-dollar  man- 
sion restoration  is  taking  just  too  darn 
long! 

And  the  No.  1  reason  why  I  thank  my 
lucky  stars  that  I  have  a  normal  life  and 
a  mortgage  is:  I  don't  have  to  even  con- 
sider a  pre-nup  worth  $22  million. 

STACI  BARRON 
Kitchener.  Ontario 

NEW  ESTABLISHMENT?  Why,  it  looks 
just  like  the  old  one,  white  and  male. 

MARY  SHELTON 

Riverside.  California 


Slaughter  of  the  Innocent 

THE  JONBENET  RAMSEY  murder  case 
is  an  American  tragedy.  "Missing  Inno- 
cence," by  Ann  Louise  Bardach  [Octo- 
ber], is  telling  in  what  it  reveals.  A 
prosecution  chummy  with  the  family 
defense  team;  a  district  attorney  who, 
like  a  modern  Hamlet,  muses  about 
prosecuting  or  not  prosecuting  as  he 
blocks  others  from  acting;  a  lead  D.A. 
investigator  who  believes  good  Chris- 
tians don't  commit  such  crimes;  a  D.A. 
staffer  who  lunches  with  the  attorneys 
for  the  main  suspects. 

Thank  you  for  an  excellent  article 
which  reminds  us  that  American  justice 
can  be  held  captive  to  power  and  influ- 
ence at  the  expense  of  the  innocent. 

LAURA  PIETRO 

Clearfield,  Pennsylvania 

NEW  PLAYERS,  same  old  game.  The 
story  of  the  investigation  of  JonBenet 
Ramsey's  murder  was  predictable  yet 
sickening.  Those  who  take  a  conscious 
leave  of  moral  duty  and  whore  them- 
selves for  power  and  position  surely 
have  warm,  sticky  blood  on  their  hands. 
Listen  up,  Hunter,  Haddon,  Cochran. 
Abramson,  et  al.  The  world  is  watching. 
You  can  spin  yourselves  silly  and  con- 
fuse the  issues  till  the  cows  come  home, 
but  it  will  not  stop  logical,  levelheaded 
people  from  remembering  the  facts.  Per- 
haps only  if  a  child  or  lover  of  your  own 
were  murdered  would  the  legal  process 
interest  you  as  a  method  of  actual  h 
finding  truth  rather  than  as  the  farcical 
game  it  has  become. 

KIM  REMPEL 

Virgil,  Ontario 


Truth  in  Black  and  White 

READING  "Fran  Lebowitz  on  Race' 
[October],  I  had  no  way  of  knowing  i 
Lebowitz  was  black  or  white.  Then  I  re 
alized  it  didn't  matter. 

BEVERLY  A.  WRIGH1 
Washington.  D.C 

LEBOWITZS  UNDERSTANDING  of th< 
issues  that  face  black  Americans  wa 
breathtaking.  It  filled  me  with  hope  t< 
have  a  white  person  articulate  what 
have  been  trying  to  express  to  my  whit' 
friends  and  partners  for  years. 

ELLYN  G.  LEWI 
Los  Angeles,  Californi 

FRAN  LEBOWITZ  DOES  the  gay  and  le; 

bian  community  continu En  on  page  im 
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Clinique  Week 

Exclusively  at  Neiman  Marcus 

Vanity  Fair  invites  you  to  the  Neiman  Marcus 
nearest  you  where  Clinique's  Beauty  Issues  & 
Answers  workshops  are  taking  place.  Whatever 
age,  whatever  stage,  every  woman  has  makeup 
and  skin  care  concerns.  Come  see  the  Clinique 
Expert  for  all  YOUR  answers.  Yours  to  take 
home:  a  guide  full  of  beauty  solutions  targeted  to 
meet  your  skin's  needs,  plus,  tips  tailor-made  for 
your  age.  And,  with  your  consultation,  a  free 
travel-size  Full  Potential  Mascara  in  Black  and 
Rinse-Off  Eye  Makeup  Solvent.*  Stop  by  the 
Clinique  counter,  or  call  for  an  appointment. 

Week  of  11/16/97 

Paramus  (Nj)  •  Westchester  (NY) 
Short  Hills  (NJ)  •  King  of  Prussia  (PA) 
Tyson's  Corner  (VA)  •  Washington  (DC) 
Boston  (MA)  •  Atlanta  (GA) 
Houston  (TX)  •  Town  &  Country  (TX) 
Downtown  Dallas  (TX)  •  Northpark  (TX) 
Fort  Worth  (TX)  •  Prestonwood  (TX) 
Northbrook  (IL)  •  Oakbrook  (IL) 
Michigan  Avenue  (IL)  •  Los  Angeles  (CA) 
San  Diego  (CA)  •  Fashion  Island  (CA) 

*One  set  to  a  customer  while  supplies  last. 

Smirnoff 

What  makes  the  perfect  Martini?  SMIRNOFF 
"shaken,  not  stirred,"  of  course.  Join  SMIRNOFF, 
Vanity  Fair,  Glamour,  Mademoiselle,  GQ,  Details 
and  Allure,  for  a  fabulous  SMIRNOFF  martini  party 
in  your  area  to  celebrate  the  release  of  the  new 
James  Bond  film,  "Tomorrow  Never  Dies,"  open- 
ing this  Christmas.  Just  one  sip,  and  you'll  know 
why  SMIRNOFF  makes  the  "Perfect  Martini." 

South  Beach,  FL:  December  4th, 

Groove  Jet,  9:00  pm  -  1 1 :00  pm 

San  Francisco,  CA:  December  10th, 

the  Up  and  Down  Club,  8:00  pm  - 10:00  pm 

Chicago,  IL:  December  11th, 

the  Empty  Bottle,  9:00  pm  - 1 1 :00  pm 

For  more  information,  please  call  1-888-376-3359. 


Perry  Ellis  Menswear 

at  Bloomingdale' 

Vanity  Fair  and  Perry  Ellis  invite  you  to  view  the  Perry  Ellis  collection  and  :c 
three  of  your  favorite  NBA  stars  at  Bloomingdale's  throughout  the  mor  of 
November. 

On  November  13th,  Larry  Johnson  of  the  New  York  Knicks  will  app<  a 
Bloomingdale's  59th  street  in  New  York  from  6:30  pm  -  7:30  pm. 

On  November  20th,  Tim  Hardaway  of  the  Miami  Heat  will  appear  at  Blooming  e' 
Aventura  Mall  in  Miami  from  6:00  pm  -  7:00  pm. 

On  December  6th,  Derrick  Fisher  of  the  Los  Angeles  Lakers  will  app<  a 
Bloomingdale's  Century  City  Mall  in  Los  Angeles  from  3:00  pm  -  4:00  prr 

All   personal   appearances  will  take  place  in  The    Perry    Ellis   Sho 
Bloomingdale's. 

At  all  Bloomingdale's  nationwide,  enter  to  win  a  trip  for  two  to  the  Pro  B(  in 
Hawaii,  courtesy  of  Perry  Ellis.  No  purchase  required. 

Some  Enchanted  Evening 

Host  the  perfect  dinner  party  this  holiday  season. ..enter  the  Freixenet  H  ie 
For  the  Holidays  Sweepstakes.    Freixenet  and  Vanity  Fair  will  coordir 
beautifully  catered  dinner  for  one  lucky  winner  plus  five  friends  complete  ith 
waiter  and  clean-up  service,  candles  and  music.  To  enter,  mail  a  postcarc  ith 
your  name,  address,  and  telephone  number  to  Freixenet  Home  Fo  he 
Holidays  Sweepstakes,  Vanity  Fair,  350  Madison  Avenue,  5th  Floor,  New  "k. 
NY  10017,  attention  Kristin  Balderston.  The  first  100  people  to  en 
receive  the  Freixenet  Book  of  Toasts  and  Graces.  Entries  must  be  received  by  (1 
*For  a  complete  set  of  rules  &  regulations,  write  to  Vanity  Fair  at  the  above  address. 


YF  Tunes  In... 


Acclaimed  Director  Gillian  Armstrong's  Oscar  and  Lucinda  opens  in 
York  and  Los  Angeles  on  December  31,  and  nationwide  in  January   C  I 
nominee  Ralph  Fiennes  returns  to  the  screen  along  with  newcomer 
Blanchett  in  this  story  of  love,  fate  and  chance. 


NFL  Recap 


Baume  &  Mercier,  master  watchmakers  since  1830,  presentee  hi 
NY  Chapter  NFL  Alumni  Charity  Golf  Classic  on  September  22,  1997  h 
tournament,  co-sponsored  by  Taylor  Made,  Frederic  Goodman  Jew  r 
London  Jewelers  and  Lux  Bond  Green  Jewelers,  took  place  at  the  Mot  ai 
Golf  Club,  in  Montclair,  New  Jersey.  Proceeds  from  the  tournament  raisec  -e 
$50,000  for  local  children's  charities. 

The  winning  five-some  received  Baume  &  Mercier  Hampton  watches 
trip  to  the  "Super  Bowl  of  Golf,"  where  they  will  compete  for  the  na  | 
championship.  The  tournament  will  be  held  later  this  year  in  Las  Vegas. 


TH  E  H  EALTHY 
APPROACH  TO 
WHITER  TEETH. 


After  Rembrandt  was  introduced,  the  imitations  came  out. 
They  remove  surface  stains,  with  chemicals  or  harsh  abrasives. 
They  also  remove  more  of  the  root  of  your  teeth  at  the  gumline. 

Not  Rembrandt. 

Rembrandt's  patented  formula  can't  be  duplicated. 

It's  not  just  a  better  toothpaste,  it's  a  healthier  toothpaste. 

It  has  the  safe,  lower  abrasion  whitening /bleaching  formula. 


■KJ 


RE    MB    R   A'N    D  T 

COMPLETE  PROTECTION  FOR  YOUR  TEETH  AND  MOUTH:" 


WHITER  TEETH. 

Rembrandt's  patented  formula  with  Citroxain,M  can't  be  duplicated. 

It  not  only  restores  your  teeth  to  a  more  natural  white  color  - 

it  even  whitens  beyond  stain  removal*  - 

its  lower  abrasive  formula  also  removes  stains  and  plaque 

that  can  cause  tooth  decay  and  gingivitis. 


ORIGINAL 
OR  MINT 

Get  even  clean  teeth  up  to 
2  shades  whiter*  No  other 
leading  toothpaste  is  lower 
in  abrasion.  It's  exceptionally 
effective  at  reducing  cavities, 
plaque  and  tartar. 


SENSITIVE  TEETH 

Rembrandt  Sensitive  Teeth 
reduces  the  dentin  permeability 
known  to  contribute  to  the 
sensitivity  of  teeth.  It's  also  less 
than  half  as  abrasive  as  most  other 
toothpastes  for  sensitive  teeth. 


NATURAL 

All-Natural  formula. 
It's  fluoride  free,  saccharin  free, 
no  color  additives  and  still 
a  whitening  toothpaste  with 
Citroxaii-T,  a  natural  enzyme 
to  help  safely  whiten  teeth. 


HEALTHIER  TEETH. 

In  fact,  no  leading  toothpaste  is  lower  in  abrasion. 

(Most  toothpastes  are  almost  twice  to  more  than  three  times  as  abrasive). 

Plus,  Rembrandt  is  specially  formulated 

to  reduce  the  buildup  of  new  stains  between  brushings. 


NEW  REMBRANDT 

DAILY  WHITENING  GEL 

WITH  PEROXIDE  AND 

BREATH  FRESHENING 

ACTION 

Here's  a  brighter,  better,  bubbly  way 
to  whiten,  clean  and  protect  your  teeth. 

This  unique  gel  uses 

Rembrandt's  exclusive  ingredients  to 

whiten  and  clean;  and  the  bubbling  action  of 

peroxide  to  reach  places  your  toothbrush  can't. 

Plus,  its  anti-bacterial  formula 

helps  kill  the  germs  that  cause  bad  breath. 


■cum.  \m  proven  i  mm.  tiih  Vita  Shade  Gun*  Studies  on 
Okiqnai  Rembrandt  Whitenini, Toothraste available  lton  request. 

*  In  A  RECENT  STUD1 


QNKER  SORES 

Oi  unique  formula  has  been 
shivn  in  clinical  studies 
to  duce  the  outbreak  of 
cater  sores  by  up  to  80%** 
n  'ople  who  tend 
tost  canker  sores. 


BAKING  SODA 

Have  that  dentist-fresh  clean 
feeling  of  all-natural  baking  soda. 
Rembrandt  Baking  Soda  formula 
contains  Citroxain'",  a  natural 
enzyme  to  safely  whiten  teeth. 


THE  ONLY 

BLEACHING  GEL 

AND  TOOTHPASTE 

IN  ONE. 


94%  OF  DENTISTS 
WOULD  RECOMMEND 
DAZZLING  WHITE 
TO  THEIR  PATIENTS.* 

Dazzling  White  has  more 

safe  whitening  power 

than  any  other  toothpaste. 

It  can  whiten  teeth  up  to  5  shades**. 


BEFORE 


AFTER" 


■H^rc^ 


The  numbered  shades  youi  teeth  are  lightened  mil  depend  on  the  natural  whiteness  oi  your 

teeth,  the  level  of  disci  »K  -nitu  -n  and  the  length  of  time  you  use  Rembrandt  Dazzling  White 
Will  not  change  the  color  ot  bonded  nr  cosmetically  altered  teeth 

This  revolutionary,  clinically  proven 
brush-in  formula,  is  recommended 
by  dentists  for  at-home  use. 
Easy  to  use.  Simply  brush  your  teeth. 
And  see  the  results. 

1     of  those  dentists  responding  to  a  dental  survey 
mend  Dazzling  White  to  their  patients 


iMBRANDTx 


DAZZLING 
WHITE 


Safely  Bleaches 

Teeth  up  to 

5  Shades  Whiter 


BLEACHES  TEETH 
WHITER,  FASTER 


To  learn  how  you  can  receive  a  free  3  oz.  full-size  tube  of  Rembrandt  Toothpaste,  visit  us  at  www.rembrandt.com. 
Call  us  at  1-800-548-3663  for  more  information  or  a  retail  outlet  nearest  you. 


EMBRANDT 
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^  fece  is  like  a  work  of  art 
it  deserves  a  great  frame. 


Designers  of  limited  edition  frames  for  sunglasses  and  prescription  eyewear 


l.a-WEyeworks 


rosnan.  Frames:  Corso  by  la.Eyeworks.  Hair:  Rick  Provenzano.  Make-Up:  Bron  Roylance.  Photographer:  Greg  Gorman 
l.a.Eyeworks,  Los  Angeles  and  South  Coast  Plaza,  Costa  Mesa.  1-800-34*3337.  www.Iaeyeworks.com 
Eye  Gotcha  San  Francisco  Image  Optical  Nashville  Myoptics  NewYorkCity  Rapp  Optical  Toronto  Eye  Deals  Minneapolis 
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A  collection  of  songs 

that  celebrate  love  and  faith 


Featuring 

TELL  HIM, 

a  landmark  duet  with 

CELINE  DION 
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Letters: 


Water  rights:  Segregated  water  fountains  in  Atlanta  in  1962.  As  a  chit 
Fran  Lebowitzfelt  "Nazis  were  the  worst,  then  Communists,  then  southeri 


continued  from  page  94  a  gross  disservice  by  suggesting  ai 
it  has  wrongfully  appropriated  symbols  of  oppression  suff  :d 
by  other  minority  and  ethnic  groups.  Surely  Lebowitz  rea  es 
that  the  pink  triangle  symbol  adopted  by  gay  activists  was  ( ji- 
nated  by  the  Nazis,  who  persecuted  gays  solely  for  being  |  % 
just  as  they  persecuted  Jews  solely  for  being  Jews.  To  rid  le 
homosexuals'  ongoing  struggle  for  equality  on  the  histori  ly 
dubious  basis  that  other  minorities  have  been  subject  to  qua*  fi- 
ably  greater  oppression  is  an  odious  lapse  into  bigotry  ir  i< 
guise  of  urbanity. 

JEFFREY  GF  :N 
San  Francisco,  Cali  ii: 

MS.  LEBOWITZ  WAS  ACCURATE  in  all  of  her  observations  fid 
was  astute  in  highlighting  that  the  innate  privilege  of  t  lg 
white  in  our  society  is  the  power  center  at  birth.  As  a  t  ck 
man  working  in  the  white  world  I'm  always  surprised  wh;  a 
white  colleague  ruminates  on  how  hard  his  road  to  succes:  as 
been.  In  these  instances  and  many  others  I  choose  sil<  c 
Thank  you  for  giving  us  a  voice. 

LIONEL  RAY  JOHT-  >N 
New  York,  New  ;'ric 

THIS  WAS  SUPPOSED  to  be  a  cancellation  notice.  Despil  in 
addiction  to  the  damned  fine  writing  in  Vanity  Fair,  I  fin<  tie 
inattention  to  African -American  actors  galling.  Fran  Lebc  M 
changed  my  mind. 

CHERYL  EDW,  I 

Los  Angeles,  Call  «ii 

LEBOWITZ  WAS  ASKED,  "Why  are  there  so  few  black  writ  ?' 
There  are  enough  who  are  qualified  to  write  for  and  edit  i  M- 
stream  magazines.  Yet  for  some  strange  reason  rarely  do  w  ;e' 
signed  to  the  type  of  lucrative  magazine  contracts  that  our  iu- 
casian  counterparts  receive  after  demonstrating  half  as  much  t  pt 

HUGH  PEA  )N 
Brooklyn,  Nev  <A 

I  DON'T  SUPPOSE  Vanity  Fair  has  much  of  a  black  readei  ip. 
and  as  one  of  few  I  would  hate  to  have  to  give  up  the  mag  n< 
for  the  nitwitted  way  its  contributors  seem  to  keep  askinj  n< 
another  about  us.  That  in  itself  is  one  continued  on  pag  ;«» 
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continued  from  page  loj  of  the  pri- 
mary problems  with  the  discussion  of 
race— the  oranges  talk  only  to  themselves. 
Lebowitz  is  right  about  a  number  of 
things,  but  she  is  wrong  about  one  of  our 
fundamental  feelings.  White  people  do 
not  belong  to  a  club  that  we're  desperate 
to  get  into.  Most  of  us,  that  is  black 
Americans  with  a  "cool  sensibility,"  don't 
want  to  be  white  or  in  white  clubs.  We 
just  want  to  play  ball  on  nice  courts 
wearing  our  own  stylish  knickers. 

J.  D.  VAILES 
Washington.  D.C. 

I    LOVE    FRAN    LEBOWITZ.    What    a 
mensch! 

JOAN  H.  AGIN 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Big  Trouble 


ON  JULY  19,  1949,  for  my  first  job,  at 
KDSH  Radio,  in  Boise.  Idaho,  I  was 
sent  to  the  Idaho  State  Penitentiary  to 
interview  Harry  Orchard,  the  assassin  of 
former  Idaho  governor  Frank  Steunen- 
berg  in  1905  ["Bad  Trouble  in  the  Big 
West,"  by  J.  Anthony  Lukas,  October]. 
Pinkerton  detective  James  McParland 


said  that  the  40 -year- old  Orchard  had 
"the  most  cold,  cruel  eyes  I  remember 
having  seen."  Forty-four  years  later  I 
found  the  old  killer  to  be  the  epitome  of 
piety.  While  still  living  with  acute  regret 
for  the  18  lives  he  had  taken,  he  had 
long  before  made  peace  with  his  God, 
and  was  looking  forward  to  a  better  life 
beyond  this  world. 

This  .reversal  of  attitude  came  from 
two  sources:  his  early  ethical  home  life 
and  the  amazing  forgiveness  of  the  wife 
of  Governor  Steunenberg.  Shortly  after 
the  assassination  Belle  Steunenberg  sent 
one  of  her  sons  to  visit  the  imprisoned 
Orchard  with  a  peace  offering  of  several 
religious  tracts.  To  Orchard  this  was  an 
incomprehensible  gesture.  However,  over 
the  years  the  relationship  grew.  Orchard 
returned  to  religion.  Mrs.  Steunenberg 
wrote  him  many  times,  and  visited  him 
in  prison  on  three  occasions. 

ROSS  WOODWARD 

Spokane.  Washington 


House  Cleaning 


I  SPENT  SEVEN  very  good  years  at  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  ["In  the  Company  of 
Sharks,"  by  Robert  Sam  Anson,  August] 
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At  bookstores'  everywhere. 

as  bureau  chief  in  Rome  and  then  Rj 
de  Janeiro.  For  several  of  those  yeatl 
Karen  Elliott  House  was  my  editor.  Sli 
was  tough,  she  was  demanding,  and  sli 
was  extremely  good.  Karen  is  blunt,  ail 
patience  is  not  her  preferred  virtue.  Sli 
is  also  restlessly  interested  in  stories  thl 
break  ground,  for  their  originality,  the! 
range,  or  their  thoughtfulness.  I  fouil 
her  to  be  an  inspiring  editor,  one  wll 
was  always  true  to  her  word.  She  mail 
some  enemies,  and  she  cannot  peel  bl 
nanas  with  her  toes,  but  I  do  not  thii| 
that  makes  her  a  lesser  journalist. 

ROGER  COHIl 

Paris.  Frail 

I  CONSIDER  IT  OUTRAGEOUS  that| 
was  not  asked  to  comment  on  the  ite 
concerning  Karen  House  which  you 
tributed  to  Pamela  Harriman  and  whil 
has  been  linked  to  me.  I  did  not  live 
the  Harriman  residence  after  May  19'| 
I  first  met  House  after  her  assignma 
as  diplomatic  correspondent  sometiri 
early  in  1978. 

ZBIGNIEW  BRZEZINS 
Washington,  Dl 

EDITOR 'S  NOTE.-  The  item  to  which  \ 
Brzezinski  refers  ran  as  follows:  "The  It 
ambassador  Pamela  Harriman,  no  slouch\ 
bedding  powerful  men,  told  a  leading  Si\ 
Department  official  of  the  late  night  when  sh\ 
allegedly  spied  Karen  creeping  across 
Georgetown  garden  to  visit  a  senior  foreil 
policy  adviser  to  President  Jimmy  Carter.  Ha 
denied  any  impropriety."  No  mention  was  m\ 
of  a  name  or  date. 


Nobody  but  Norell 


"NO  ONE  BUT  NORELL"  [by  Laura 
cobs,  October]  brought  back  a  wond| 
ful  memory:  my  first  "sighting"  oi| 
Norell  coat  at  one  of  the  two  stores 
my  hometown  of  Buffalo  that  carrj 
his  designs.  I  became  mesmerized  by 
fact  that  the  buttons  appeared  to  fll 
on  the  surface.  Norell's  meticulous  dij 
pline  included  color-matching  the  thr<| 
exactly  to  the  button. 

JAMES  SIEWIj 
New  York,  New  M 

ALTHOUGH  I  WAS  ALWAYS  a  treml 
dous  fan  of  Norman  Norell's,  I  could  net 
afford  his  clothes.  But,  oh,  his  perfui| 
I've  worn  it  almost  every  day  of  my 
since  1971.  People  would  walk  into 
office  and  claim  they  just  wanted  a  sil 
Once  I  was  in  Grand  Central  whej 
heard  the  man  who  was  using  the  ph> 
next  to  me  say,  "Hey,  wait  a  minute,  d 


An  adventure  on  every  page' 
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Norell  on  his  knees:  Future  Vogue  editor  Grace  Mirabella  declared  in  1963,  "  What  the 

women  who  shop  in  my  market  want  is  quite  simple.  The]'  want  us  to  tell  them  what  Norman  Norell 

wants  them  to  wear. "  Here  he  adjusts  the  skirt  on  a  sack  dress  in  his  showroom  in  1958. 


§g£gf,f 


.     i     *** 


there's  a  woman  next  to  me  wearing!! 
greatest  perfume  I  ever  smelled.  Hp 
on  till  I  find  out  what  it  is."  Ano 
time,  a  woman  tapped  me  on  the  sh  !• 
der  and  said  in  a  desperate  voice,  "J 
God,  I've  just  spent  an  hour  in  Saks  * 
ing  to  find  a  new  perfume  and  no  I 
find  it  on  a  complete  stranger.  Whjj 
that  wonderful  stuff?" 

MARY  H.  WHA  * 

Bronxville.  New 


Lily  Dietrich 


MY  FAMILY  AND  I  lived  in  Apartrr 
12D,  across  the  hall  from  Ms.  Dietr 
during  the  late  50s  ["Dietrich  Lived  He 
by  Matt  Tyrnauer,  September].  In  : 
high-school  years,  I  would  do  my  ho 
work  to  the  sounds  of  a  gorgeous  yo 
pianist— who  turned  out  to  be  Burt  B; 
arach.  I  also  saw  Ms.  Dietrich  dress 
in  a  nurse's  uniform  to  walk  her  grc 
child  so  that  she  would  go  unrecogni 
by  her  legion  of  fans.  On  one  very  m 
orable   occasion,   she   knocked  on 
door,  slunk  in  wearing  nothing  but  a 
dress,  and  asked  to  be  zipped  up. 

JUDY  FELDMAN  WE 
Beverly  Hills,  Califo 


CORRECTIONS:  In  "The  New  Establish! 
1997"  (October),  the  annual  revenue  for  ABC,  gin 
the  entry  for  Robert  Iger,  was  inaccurate.  The  a 
figure  is  $8.5  to  $9  billion  for  its  most  recent  fiscal 

In  October's "  Washington  Universe,"  Tom Fo, 
partner  in  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer&  Feld, 
mistakenly  included  in  the  list  of  another  firm. 

Because  of  incorrect  information  provide 
Larry  King,  "He's Just  a  Guy  Who  Can't  Say 
by  Marjorie  Williams  (September),  contained  e 
about  King's  marriage  to  Mickey  Sutphin.  They 
married  three  and  a  half  years.  Their  daughter, 
two  and  a  half  years  before  their  divorce,  wasao^ 
ed  by  her  stepfather  at  the  age  of  nine. 


Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  with 
writer's  name,  address,  and  daytime  ph 
number  to:  Vanity  Fair,  350  Madison  I 
nue.  New  York,  New  York  10017.  Add 
electronic  mail  to  vfmail@vf.com.  The  mi 
zine  reserves  the  right  to  edit  submissi( 
which  may  be  published  or  otherwise  use 
any  medium.  All  submissions  become 
property  of  Vanity  Fair. 

Those  submitting  manuscripts,  photogra] 
artwork,  or  other  material  to  Vanity  Fair 
consideration  should  not  send  originals  un 
requested  in  writing  to  do  so  by  I  unity  r 
All  unsolicited  materials  must  be  accorr 
nied  by  a  self-addressed  overnight-deli\ 
envelope,  postage  paid.  However.  Vanity* 
is  not  responsible  for  unsolicited  submissn 
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Christopher  Hitc 

II   PRINCESS  Dl,  MOTHER  I,  AND  ME 

Sucked  in  and  spat  out:  Being  the  journal 

of  three  weeks  in  the  life  of  the  only  hack  on  the  East  Coast  who 

had  met  both  Princess  Diana  and  Mother  Teresa 

(and  not  thought  much  of  either  of  them) 


I  September  7,  1997 


September  5,  1997 
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September  2,  1997 
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Christopher  Hjtchens 
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INTERNIGHT  TOPIC: 


The  Death  of  Diana 
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INTERNIGHT  TOPIC:* 


September  16,  1997 


SBBB 

,  September  5, 1997 


Saturday,   August  30.    By 
tradition,  the  waning  of 
summer.  Returning  latish 
from  a  beach  picnic  to  find 
the  telephone  trilling  away, 
I  pick  it  up  and  discover 
CNN  on  the  line.  Will  1 
comment  on  "a  breaking 
news  story"?  "We  have  a 
report   from    Paris.    Dodi 
Fayed  has  been  killed  in  a  car  accident 
and  there's  no  word  on  Princess  Diana. 
She's  in  the  hospital." 

Well,  no,  of  course  I  won't  comment. 
1  wasn't  born  yesterday.  I  don't  even 
■«   what's  happened.  And  the  only 
reason  1  am  on  the  CNN  Rolodex,  for 
a  call  tike  this,  is  that  I  sometimes  fill 
anti-monarchist    chair    in    round- 
is  on  the  subject.  From  "Mr.  Re- 
s'  to  "royal-watcher"  is  a  ludi- 
i  move,  and  in  this  case  a  poten- 


mm 

September  15,  1997 
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TALKING  HEAD:  In  the  media  frenzy  that 
followed  the  deaths  of  Diana,  Princess 
of  Wales,  and  Mother  Teresa  of  Calcutta,  the 
author  appeared  daily  on  television, 
filling  the  slot  of  contrarian  commentator. 


tially  sickening  one.  Well,  yes,  Bernie, 
the  news  of  Princess  Diana 's  double  am- 
putation—unconfirmed at  this  time— re- 
minds us  all  once  again  of  the  need  for 
Britain  to  have  a  written  constitution. 
No  thank  you.  They  entreat  from  At- 
lanta. I  am  firm. 

Sunday,  August  31.  Wake  up  and  hear 
the  news.  When  I  pick  up  the  tele- 
phone, it  seems  somehow  heavier. 
And  the  telltale  tone  warns  of  mes- 
sages left  since  I  bleeped  the  previous 


night.  It  takes  almost  an  hour  to  spoc 
through  the  calls  from  television  st< 
tions.   There   are   more   than  30  c 
them.  I  call  back  the  Today  show. 

Why  am  I  doing  this,  or  do  I  do  this 
Well,  I  can  never  forget  Gore  Vidal' 
advice— not  originally  addressed  to  m 
personally,  I  need  hardly  add— that  on 
should  never  pass  up  a  chance  either  t 
have  sex  or  to  appear  on  the  smi 
screen.  As  a  bloated  husband  and  fathe 
I  am  now  free  to  reflect  that  this  n 
mark  was  obviously  made  well  befoi 
the  advent  of .  .  .  cable  TV. 

There's  another  reason.  If  you  dror 
on  as  I  do  about  the  use  of  televisio 
to  create  a  bogus  "consensus"  that 
miles  wide  and  a  millimeter  deep,  the 
you  ought  not  to  be  "out"  when  the 
ring  and  say,  O.K.,  fair's  fair-it's  yoi 
turn.  They'll  only  say,  Well,  we  trie 
to  be  "inclusive,"  but  he  squirmed  fr< 
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6  The  Ifetf  Kw$  Posf  refers  to 
me  as  Christopher  "Hellhound"  Hitchens.  9 
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September  1, 1997 


of  our  outreach  program. 
(You  don't  think  they  really 
talk  like  that?  They  really  do.) 

Monday,  September  1.  Wash- 
ington is  deserted  for  La- 
bor Day,  if  you  except 
the  knot  of  mourners  already 
gathering  outside  Her  Maj- 
esty's Embassy.  A  20 -year- 
old  boy,  interviewed  as  he 
leaves  flowers  there,  is  asked 
what  She  meant  to  him. 
"Role  model,"  he  replies  at 
once.  "A  very  strong  role 
model."  Say  what?  But  the  interviewer 
acts  as  if  this  makes  sense  to  him.  At 
the  studio,  I  find  that  Katie  Couric  is 
already  in  London  and  sitting  outside 
the  palace,  where  a  crowd  is  seriously 
worked  up  against  the  press.  I  can  only 
hear  America's  sweetheart  through  a 
crackling  earpiece.  Those  interviewed 
before  me,  including  Katharine  Graham, 
are  all  agreed.  The  Princess  has  been 
slain  by  the  paparazzi.  Michael  Cole, 
smarmy  spokesman  for  the  Fayed  fam- 
ily, is  interviewed  by  Miss  Couric  and  is 
allowed  too  much  of  his  own  way  for 
my  taste. 

From  the  perfectly  fluted  lips  of 
Miss  Couric  I  hear  the  detested  words 
"Christopher  Hitchens  .  .  .  royal-watch- 
er." It's  my  turn,  along  with  Andrew 
Roberts  of  The  Sunday  Times.  He 
blames  the  paparazzi  also.  I  say,  Look 
here,  steady  on,  chaps.  This  driver  was 
going  so  fast  that  he  got  the  radiator  of 
a  big  Mercedes  shoved  into  its  front 
seat.  (Imagine  the  damage.)  A  danger 
to  everyone  on  the  road  as  well  as  to 
his  passengers.  Perhaps  not  all  the 
Fayed  "security"  team  are  such  fra- 
grant characters.  A  sneering,  drawling 
voice  comes  from  London.  "It's  a  dis- 
grace for  Mr.  Hitchens  to  effectively 
blame  Princess  Diana  for  her  own 
death.  .  .  .  You  are  a  left-wing  republi- 
can journalist."  This— at  least  the  first 
bit  is  a  low  blow,  as  well  as  a  split  in- 
finitive, and  I  squeak  in  protest,  unset- 
tling Miss  Couric.  We  are  soon  out  of 
time.  I  seethe  uselessly  at  Roberts,  who 
generally  takes  a  pro-Charles  and  anti- 
Diana  line  and  looks  down  on  mob 
emotions,    but    is    today    playing   the 
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THE  MOURNING  AFTER:  With  the  exception  of 
Hitchens,  shown  here  with  Katie  Couric, 
guests  on  the  September  1  Today  show  blamed 
Diana's  death  largely  on  the  paparazzi. 


crowd-pleaser.  I  must  arrange  to  cross 
swords  with  him  properly  one  day. 

Still,  at  least  this  was  traction:  some- 
thing said  against  the  mounting  tide  of 
drool  and  its  sinister  accompaniment— 
the  hoarse  cry  for  blame  and  punish- 
ment. Get  home  to  find  the  answering 
machine  filled  up  again.  Begin  to  learn 
the  first  rule  of  "media  rush,"  which  is 
that  if  you  say  something  on  one  net- 
work, all  the  others  want  to  book  you 
at  once  so  you  can  come  on  and  say 
precisely  the  same  thing.  No  wonder 
politicians  look  like  zombies  when  they 
are  campaigning.  The  Los  Angeles 
Times,  which  asked  me  for  a  quick  op- 
ed comment  on  the  death,  has  run  it 
under   the   headline   which   was  the 

REAL  DIANA?     MOTHER  TERESA  OR  MRS. 

simpson.  How  irritating.  When  I  am  not 
arguing  that  Britain  should  be  a  consti- 
tutional republic,  I  am  trying  to  point 
out  that  Mother  Teresa  is  no  synonym 
for  innocence  and  humanity.  Yet  that's 
exactly  how  headline  and  caption  writ- 
ers always  use  her.  I  must  complain 
when  I  get  a  spare  minute.  Meanwhile, 
it's  about  10  radio  interviews  from 
the  kitchen  and  then  off  to  MSNBC.  I 
repeat  the  point  about  the  Ray-Ban - 
wearing,  probably  drug-sodden  cowboy 
in  the  Fayed  entourage.  But  a  lot  of 
people  don't  want  to  hear  this.  It's 
a  combination  of  masochism  in  the 
press— crying  before  they  can  be  hurt— 
and  "denial"  in  the  crowd,  who  can't 


bear  anything  that  might  taint 
the  canonization  in  progress. 
This  is  yet  another  time  when 
everything  depends  on  how 
people  "feel"  and  not  at  all 
on  what,  if  anything,  anyone 
thinks. 

A  bizarre  discussion  has 
begun.  It's  all  about  the  Brit- 
ish national  labia.  Are  the 
upper  ones  of  this  unit,  peo- 
ple desire  to  know,  sufficient- 
ly rigid?  Or  as  rigid  as  the>- 
once  were?  Has  f  laccidity  set 
in?  Why  are  they  asking  me': 
Suddenly  this  ghastly  question  is— youj 
must  forgive  the  expression— on  ever> 
lip.  I  can't  wait  till  it  isn't. 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  September  2 1 
and  3.  Another  beatification  is  taking ' 
place  before  our  eyes.  It's  that  ol 
Prince  William.  Grief -stricken  people 
want  to  make  him  King  at  once,  elbow 
ing  aside  his  grandma  and  his  dad.  Sec 
me,  feel  me,  touch  me,  heal  me.  Don'i 
people  have  any  pity  for  this  boy  they  sc 
adore?  Can  they  hear  themselves,  whei 
they  urge  him  toward  a  throne  that  ru 
ined  the  lives  of  both  of  his  parents?  I: 
he  to  be  some  kind  of  blood  bank?  I  refei 
to  "the  House  of  Dracula"  on  MSNBC 
and  get  into  "quote  of  the  week"  in  th( 
next  day's  New  York  Post.  Oh  dear. 

Kathie  Lee  Gifford    I'm  learning  ; 
lot  about  the  TV  wasteland  this  week- 
goes  before  her  studio  audience  to  sa; 
that  the  U.S.  Constitution  guarantee: 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,  also  the  fre< 
press.  What  to  do  when  the  first  is  chal 
lenged  by  the  second?  Why,  change  thij  ill 
Constitution!  There  are  cretinous  studi('|fc«| 
cheers,  undoubtedly  expressing  a  certaiiHj| 
"mood."  Where  to  begin?  I  could  writ  „ 
a  letter,  pointing  out  that  the  "pursuit 
stuff  isn't  in  the  Constitution  but  fa   !| 
quite    another    document,    which   de  leitet 
clares  American  independence  from  th>  (J^, 
British   monarchy.   But   .  .  .   nah.  Thi  ^ 
wouldn't  be  the  week  to  bring  that  up.  :  , 

Thursday  and  Friday,  September  4  an 
5.  Things  are  beginning  to  blur,  als« 
to  clarify.  One  or  two  voices  are  b< 
ing  raised,  of  the  "enough  already"  sor 
Maureen  Dowd  writes  scathingly  of  ct 
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Hitchens 


tarting  to  look  permanently  made-up,  whicl 
is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  micro-celeb.  *> 


lebrity  martyrdom.  The  great  Bri- 
an Lamb  asks  me  onto  his 
Friday-morning  C-span  journo 
hour,  paired  with  Wes  Pruden  of 
Tlte  Washington  Times.  It's  clear 
we've  both  been  asked  because 
we  are  not  votaries  of  the  cult- 
in-formation.  The  calls  and  faxes 
run  in  our  favor,  from  audience 
members  who  are  in  despair  at 
the  wall-to-wall  effect.  But  we 
still  only  discuss  one  other  topic. 
It's  the  absurd  photograph  of  the 
fund-raising  Buddhist  nuns,  testi- 
fying on  the  Hill  against  the  luckless  Al 
Gore  (or  is  it  the  lucky  Al  Gore,  since 
his  week  of  shame  has  been  buried  in 
the  flowers  of  a  far-off  field?).  Brian 
Lamb  prods  me  and  I  say,  half  asleep, 
that  if  those  could  only  be  Mother  Tere- 
sa nuns  caught  on  the  take  it  would 
make  my  week.  By  the  time  this  show 
has  been  repeated  later  in  the  day,  that 
remark  looks  like  poor  taste.  And  my 
telephone  has  approached  melting  point, 
as  people  ring  to  tell  me  that  M.T.,  that 
ghoulish  14th-century  vixen,  has  finally 
dropped  from  her  Calcutta  perch. 

Once  again,  I  am  offered  slivers  of 
"equal  time"  to  be  disobliging  about  the 
idea  of  someone  who  has  just  died.  And, 
once  again,  all  the  coverage  is  predicated 
and  organized  on  the  assumption  that 
everybody  thinks  and  feels  the  same 
way— indeed,  that  there  is  only  one  con- 
ceivable or  available  response.  It's  like 
living  in  a  banana  republic  when  the 
Dear  Leader  has  a  relapse.  I  also  notice 
something  about  blanket  coverage.  More 
Means  Worse!  One  excuse  for  doing 
only  one  subject  from  early  morn  to 
dewy  eve  might  be  that  you  can  visit  and 
revisit  each  aspect  of  the  situation,  in- 
form people  very  fully,  and  bring  in 
every  point  of  view.  But  the  networks 
and  the  newspapers  are  doing  none  of 
these  things.  They  are  creating  an  echo- 
I  >er  atmosphere,  based  on  complete 
uniformity  and  regular  repetition.  I 
J  i  find  this  rather  chilling  even  if  I 
!  with  what  was  being  said,  or 
sobbed. 

Tom  Brokaw's  people  call.  They  as- 

me  that  there  are  those  at  NBC 

things  have  gotten  out  of  hand 

i  1)1  of  proportion.  Will  I  come  on 
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a  Nightly  News  segment  that  says  so? 
This  involves  almost  a  whole  afternoon 
of  waiting  about,  in  the  pleasant  com- 
pany of  Ben  Bradlee,  among  others,  to 
say  so.  The  promised  "segment"  is  a 
nanosecond  blip  in  a  torrent  of  inex- 
pensive, unanimous  sentimentality. 

Saturday,  September  6.  The  Spencer 
girl's  funeral  live  on  all  channels.  Hav- 
ing been  suddenly  moved,  to  my  own 
slight  surprise,  by  the  last,  wraithlike  pic- 
tures of  her  on  the  Fayed  "surveillance 
tape,"  I  am  unmanned  again  to  find  that 
I  have  the  same  taste  in  hymns  ("I  Vow 
to  Thee  My  Country"  in  the  Cecil  Spring- 
Rice  version,  "Cwm  Rhondda"  "Bread  of 
Heaven,"  from  the  Welsh  and  the  "Lon- 
donderry Air,"  known  to  some  as  "Dan- 
ny Boy"  and  to  us  republicans,  I  suppose, 
as  the  "Derry  Air").  I  have  long  regarded 
her  brother.  Earl  Spencer,  as  a  posturing 
lordling  with  shady  friends  and  a  grudge 
against  a  press  which  printed  unpleasant 
truths  about  him  several  years  ago,  so  I 
tune  out  his  speech.  A  mistake.  Anthony 
Holden.  the  best  of  the  week's  many  real 
"royal-watchers,"  points  out  that  the  ad- 
dress contained  a  brilliant  Wars  of  the 
Roses  ingredient  that  more  than  matched 
Elton  John's  rose.  So  I  have  to  watch  the 
whole  thing  again.  Worth  it.  The  weekend 
edition  of  the  Financial  Times  contains  an 


obit  for  M.T.,  written  by  her  c 

(rial  hagiographer,  Navin  Chav 
With  the  compassion  and  humi 
of  his  sort,  Mr.  Chawla  uses 
shelter  of  the  obit  for  an  unc 
hand  attack  on  your  humble 
vant.    Mentioning  my  pamp 
The  Missionary  Position:  Mot\ 
Teresa  in  Tlieory  and  Practice, 
says  that  "In  the  west,  the  be 
was    largely    dismissed    as 
IVE'    rantings  of  a  conspiracy  th 
rist."  Oh  no  it  wasn' 
was    dismissed— wid 
ignored  might  be  a  I 
ter  phrase— as  the  dr 
ings  of  a  poor  wre 
who   had   no   invisi 
means  of  support. 

My  Vanity  Fair  pi 
on  the  monarchy  ("1 
nished  Crown,"  Septt 
ber)  is  still  on  the  newsstands,  anc 
have  to  resist  the  temptation  to  chec 
for  prescience  in  view  of  the  awful  £ 
unexpected  news.  But  let's  have  a  pe 
Hmmm.  Out- of -touch  monarchy  be 
upstaged  by  clever  young  Tony  Bl 
Diana  the  only  popular  and  charisnu 
one.  The  other  royals  dowdy  and 
hausted,  except  for  the  handsome  t 
prince  who  ought  to  be  spared  the  gr 
some    succession.    Charles    termin 
stiff  and  awkward.  Kitty  Kelley's  be 
about  to  burst  on  the  scene.  .  .  .  H 
this  isn't  bad.  But  could  I  honestly 
I  guessed  that  people  could  feel  1 
way  about  Diana?  Forget  it,  Hitche 
There  are  depths  of  the  soul  that 
hidden  from  your  sort.  On  impuls 
call  Kitty  Kelley.  I  hope  she's  not  we 
ening.  Her  answering  machine  no  le- 
er plays  the  national  anthem  and 
longer  invites  you  to  "leave  your  ro 
message."  (Before  that,  it  was  01'  B 
Eyes  crooning  "My  Way.")  Perhaps 
is  weakening. 

Sunday,  September  7.  I'm  asked  to 
pear  on  Meet  the  Press.  (By  now, 
people  in  my  building  are  used  to  : 
ing  camera  crews  in  the  lobby  and  lir 
at  the  door.)  Sally  Quinn  and  I  face 
usual  suspects  in  London,  including  i 
drew  Roberts  again.  I  can  see  him 
time:  a  rather  faded  blond  with  a  sic 
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grin.  He  doesn't  have  the 
grace  to  climb  down  about 
the  drunken  driver,  but  he  no 
longer  poses  as  a  defender  of 
the  Princess,  and  suggests  that 
Prince  Charles  was  the  real 
injured  party  in  that  frightful 
marriage.  Tim  Russert  gives 
me  plenty  of  time  to  make 
a  bad  boy  of  myself,  while 
smilingly  assuring  me  in  the 
break  that  I  can  forget  about 
the  next  segment,  which  deals 
with  matters  Calcuttan.  I 
have  already  met  a  priest  in 
the  greenroom,  who  demands  to  know 
if  I  have  ever  experienced  an  act  of 
God's  grace.  (Isn't  he  supposed  to  be  in 
church  at  this  time  of  the  morning?) 
My  answer,  which  is  in  the  negative,  ap- 
pears to  offend  him  personally.  When 
can  we  expect  a  separation  of  Church 
and  Network?  Not  this  week. 

Monday,  September  8.  An  interesting 
finding,  but  one  that  is  difficult  to  re- 
cord without  sounding  like  a  Nixo- 
nian  politician  or  a  spin  doctor.  My  per- 
sonal voice  mail  is  running  10  to  1  in  my 
own  favor.  As  a  general  thing,  complain- 
ers  write  and  ring  much  more  than  those 
who  approve.  But  those  who  call  me  up 
(I'm  in  the  book)  or  write  to  me  are  over- 
whelmingly positive.  Some  people  prefer 
to  telephone  the  magazine  in  the  hope  of 
getting  me  fired,  but  in  the  course  of 
the  week— so  I  am  assured— that  tone 
changed  in  my  favor  also.  I  get  so  many 
Mother  Teresa  calls  that  I  put  'a  message 
on  my  answering  machine,  telling  of  her 
many  services  to  the  richest  of  the  rich 
and  the  tawdriest  of  the  tawdry,  and  of 
her  many  lectures  on  sexual  continence 
to  "the  poorest  of  the  poor"  (as  it  seems 
compulsory,  for  some  reason,  to  refer  to 
them).  The  Washington  Post  "Style"  sec- 
tion reprints  the  gist  of  this,  as  does  the 
M'lr  York  Post,  referring  to  me  as 
Christopher  "Hellhound"  Hitchens.  The 
number  of  "'hits''  on  my  answering- 
L(  site  multiplies.  All  are  enthusias- 
tic except  for  a  Father  Daly  in  Maryland, 
i  early  suffers  a  clerical  thrombosis 
while  leaving  his  foam-flecked  message, 
ich  I  am  contrasted  to  my  disadvan- 
•  ith  the  noble  and  pure  example  of 
■ung  Earl  Spencer:  a  rare  instance 
tglophilia  from  a  Hibernian 


ALL  IN  THE  TIMING:  The  ABC  cameras 
focused  on  Mother  Teresa's  corpse  at  the  precise 
moment  when  Peter  Jennings  solicited 
Hitchens's  comments  on  his  least  favorite  nun. 


windbag.  He  is  good  enough  to  include 
his  number,  which  rude  communicants 
almost  never  do,  so  I  send  him  a  fax  ad- 
vising him  that  someone  is  using  his 
name  to  leave  insulting  and  inarticulate 
noises  on  the  voice  mail  of  strangers.  I 
promise  all  my  cooperation  in  the  un- 
masking of  the  culprit. 

Tuesday.  September  9.  As  Diana  Week 
becomes  Teresa  Week,  a  difference  of 
emphasis  emerges.  Whereas  the  Prin- 
cess was  promoted  from  human  to  mar- 
tyr all  in  one  go,  and  proposed  for  met- 
aphorical or  media  canonization  at  warp 
speed.  Mother  Teresa  has  been  drown- 
ing in  100  percent  adoring  and  favorable 
publicity  for  25  years.  And  now  that  she 
is  a  candidate  for  literal  canonization,  the 
media  can't  find  anything  to  say  that  it 
hasn't  said  many  times  already.  (This 
ought  to,  but  doesn't,  put  people  on  their 
guard.)  When  I  am  accused  of  attacking 
the  old  girl  just  after  she  died,  my  strate- 
gy is  to  say  that  I  always  attacked  her 
when  she  was  alive. 

ednesday,  September  10.  Peter  Jen- 
nings calls.  Will  I  come  on  a  Night- 
line  special  that  covers  M.T.'s  funeral 
in  Calcutta?  Yes.  After  he  hangs  up,  I 
think:  Good  man.  He  also  tried  to  inject  a 
skeptical  note  into  the  Diana  discussion. 
Then  I  think:  Another  chance  for  a  bit  of 
grave-dancing.  Who  am  I  to  be  calling 
people  ghouls?  I'm  the  authorized,  official 
pisser-on  of  people's  funerals.  This  goes 
to  show  that  we  live  in  a  pluralist  culture 


and  society  where  all  shades  1 
of  opinion  are  canvassed  and  I 
indeed  broadcast.  I  take  an-H 
other  gulp  from  the  poisoned  || 
chalice  of  publicity. 

A  breakthrough.  The  Cal-l 
cutta  Telegraph,  one  of  the  II 
I         best  newspapers  in  Bengal.  II 
has  published  an  essay  about  II 
M.T.  which  says,  "It  was  the  II 
misery  of  Calcutta  that  built  H 
up  and  continued  to  sustain II 
her  reputation,  that  induced II 
the  rich  and  powerful  to  give  II 
her   money   and  patronage.  II 
But  Calcutta  has  little  reason  to  be  grate-IJ 
ful.  It  was  she  who  owed  a  tremendous jj 
debt  to  Calcutta.  No  other  city  in  the  II 
world  would  offer  up  its  poor  and  dyll 
ing  to  be  stepping  stones  in  a  relentless!  I 
ascent  to  sainthood."  The  piece  is  bjli 
Sunanda  Datta-Ray,  one  of  India's  mos   , 
reputable  writers.  And  the  London  Time. 
has  reported  it  prominently.  This  give: 
"permission"  for  other  media  outlets  t( 
report  that  there  is  dislike  of  M.T.  in  he 
home  base.  Still,  it's  amazing  to  see  hov 
hesitantly  most  TV  and  radio  and  prinl 
people  approach  the  very  idea  that  therJ 
could  be  another  side  to  a  question! 
Nonetheless,  however  tentatively,  more  oj 
them  are  calling  me  for  comment.  I  ge 
10  minutes  to  myself  on  a  Murdoch 
owned  TV  channel  in  Australia.  Junkie 
need  their  daily  fix. 

I  am  starting  to  look  permanentl 
made-up,  which  is  one  of  the  signs  c 
the  micro-celeb.  Also,  I  half  knot  a  ti 
in  the  mornings,  on  the  assumption  th< 
I'll  need  it  in  the  course  of  the  da 
When  this  is  over,  will  there  be  witl 
drawal  symptoms? 


Friday.  September  12.  Up  to  the  big  ci 
for  Nightline.  The  whole  ABC  set 
arranged  as  if  we  lived  in  a  one-par 
monotheist  state.  "Mother  Teresa:  A  M: 
sion  of  Mercy."  "A  Tribute."  Etc.  I  w; 
always  taught  that  the  news  should  m 
editorialize.  (Call  me  old-fashioned  if  yc 
will.)  Still,  I  know  from  conversatio 
with  researchers  that  every  network  is  u 
der  the  same  pressure.  You  did  live  cc 
erage  for  the  Princess  and  not  for  ti 
Saint?  For  shame!  So  here  we  all  ai 
staying  up  to  an  impossible  hour  in  ord 
to  give  live  coverage  to  something  that 
most  nobody  wants  to  watch.  Want 
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I  BAILEY  BANKS  &  BIDDLE 

WORLD  RENOWNED  JEWELERS   SINCE    1832 


TRADITION 

1  &'"£')  Andrew  Jackson  was  president,  the  world's  first 
si  recital'  wcnl  into  service.  Louisa  Mav  Alcotl 
was  bom.  and  amid  (he  bustle  of  a  September 
morning,  a  pair  of  silversmiths  opened  an 
unimposing  jewelry  store  in  Philadelphia. 
Named  Baile\  &  Kitchen  Co.  for  it s  two  owners, 
the  store  was  distinguished  1>\  little  more  than 
its  Chestnul  Street  address.  Yet  from  these 
humble  beginnings,  it  was  destined  to  become 
an  American  success  story,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
mosl  respected  line  jewelers  in  the  nation, 
Bailej  Banks  cV  Biddle.  Since  dial  day.  165 
years  of  American  history  have  passed,  and 
Baile\  Banks  ^  Biddle  lias  been  part  of  them  all. 
building  a  heritage  ol  value,  earning  a 
reputation  for  style  and  quality,  winning  die 
trust  of  people  across  the  country  with 
incomparable  service.  Much  has  changed,  ol 
course,  but  our  tradition  endures.  Its  as 
dependable  as  our  address.  Vs.  alter  more  than 
a  centurj  and  a  half.  Bailey  Banks  <S:  Biddle  is 
slill  on  Chestnut  Street  in  Philadelphia,  as  well 
as  in  more  than  100  other  prestigious  locations 
around  the  nation,  slill  providing  exquisite 
jewelry  to  people  like  you. 
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Cover: 
Bracelet,  $175 

Earrings,  $125 

\    Necklace,  $350 

In  UKgold 

and  sterling  silver. 


Opposite: 
Earrings,  $195 
Bracelet,  $650 
I  Ring.  $150 

I    In  two-tone 
U  14Kgold. 

This  page: 
Drop  earrings,  $95 
Bracelet,  $295 
Necklace,  $995 

j  Bangle,  $275 

.  Bangle  with 

'  onyx,  $350 

Earrings.  $195 

In  I4K  gold  and 
Holing  silver. 
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165 

YEARS  OF 


Values  can  change  with  the  times.  But  at 
Bailey  Banks  &  Biddle,  we've  held  steadfastly 
to  a  concepl  of  value  that  comprises  the  highest 
standards  of  quality,  style,  service  and 
affordability.  It's  our  value  you'll  appreciate, 
whether  you're  selecting  a  gift  for  someone  else 
or  receiving  one  yourself.  Either  way,  you' 
discover  value  that's  as  distinctive  as  these 
treasures  in  gold  and  precious  gemstones. 


This  page: 
Necklace,  $795 
Slide.  $250 
Bangle,  $495 
Twist  earrings,  $295 
Hoop  earrings.  $325 

Opposite: 

Sapphire  earrings.  $395 
Sapphire  ring,  $495 
Sapphire  bracelet,  $  1 .995 
Emerald  pendant.  $995 
Sapphire  pendant.  $795 
Ruby  pendant.  $895 
Ruby  earrings.  $895 
Ruby  ring,  $1,295 
Emerald  earrings,  $995 
18K  gold  emerald  ring,  $1,495 


All  in  14K  gold 
except  where  noted 
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M   UiSOl 


From  one  era  to  the  next,  Bailey  Banks  &  Biddle 
has  demonstrated  an  unparalleled  sense  of 
style  thai  transcends  passing  (ads  and  fashions. 
True  style  is  timeless,  yel  moves  with  the  times. 
It  is  unique,  vet  oilers  something  for  everyone. 
As  von  browse  through  the  collections  on  these 
pages,  one  fact  becomes  clear:  they  have  style. 
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1  carat  t.w.  princess-cut  earrings.  $1,995 
1/2  carat  princess-cut  necklace.  $995 
5/8  carat  bezel-set  necklace,  $2,495 
1/4  carat  solitaire  necklace,  $495 
1/2  carat  solitaire  necklace,  $1,495 
Ribbed  diamond  pendant,  $395 
Matching  earrings,  $395 
5/8  carat  t.w.  bezel-set  earrings,  $995 
1  carat  t.w.  bezel-set  earrings,  $  1 ,995 
5/8  carat  t.w.  leverback  earrings,  $995 
1/2  carat  t.w.  diamond  earrings,  $795 
3/4  carat  t.w.  diamond  earrings,  $1,295 
1  carat  t.w.  diamond  earrings,  $1,995 
1-1/4  carat  t.w.  diamond  earrings,  $2,995 

All  in  14K  gold. 

All  diamond  weights  are  approximate. 

See  back  cover. 
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nncess-cut  solitaires 
carat  $4,295 
1/2  carat,  $7,295 
carat  $10,500 

emimount  rings 
aguette  and  round,  $1,595 
lincess-cut  and  baguette,  $1,695 
aguette  and  round,  $2,095 
Wding  bands 
mcess-cut,  $4,995 
;-incess<ut  and  round,  $3,995 
^incess-cut  with  trillions,  $6,995 
nniversary  bands 
2carattw.,$695 
4tarattw.,$995 
arattw.,  $1,495 

^nd  solitaires 
;arat,  $4,995 

1/2  carat,  $9,295 
ara.  $14,500 

gold. 

diamond  weights  are  approximate 
•'  rack  tover 

ire  not 

,ud«l  "i  semtmount  pnces. 


QUALITY 

165     The  foilnders  of  Bai'ey  Banks  &  Biddle  made  a 

VEARS  OF 

decision  that   quality  would   be   their  store's 
distinguishing  attribute.  It  was  a  choice  that 
the  heirs  of  their  tradition  have  never  deviated 
from.   Quality  remains  an  absolute  with  us. 
Quality  shines  in  every  facet  of  the  spectacular 
diamonds  shown  here,  and  quality  shines  in 
every  facet  of  our  business.  As  a  result,  you  can 
always    have    complete    confidence    in    the 
superior  quality  of  any  purchase  you  make  at 
Bailey  Banks  &  Biddle. 
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Classic  cultured  iirK 
Round  rim<  ' 


Baguette  rin 

Pendai 

Drop  earring 

0[ 

Black  Tahitian  culture 

Pendan 

Earring 

Ring  (shown  in  box™ 
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1  ^j  EL    Over  the  years,  our  customers  have  grown  to 

YEARS  OF 

trusl  Bailey  Banks  &  Biddle  as  a  source  of  gifts 
thai  truly  thrill  recipients.  'It's  perfed  -  what 
I  ve  always  wauled!"  Aren'l  (hose  the  words  you 
wain  to  hear  when  the  gift  you  chose 
so  carefully  is  finally  opened?   You   may  hear 


them  even  sooner  when  die  gifl  is  from 
Bailey  Banks  tV  Biddle,  because  our  famous 
presentation  box  tells  everyone  that  what's 
inside  is  no  ordinary  gift.  It's  something  uniquely 
\  aluable.  something  that  represents  165  years  of 
tradition,  value,  quality  and  style,  something  to 
be  cherished  and  treasured.  So  il  you  want  them 
to  love  wliai  s  inside  the  box,  make  sure  the  box 
is  from  Bailey  Banks  <S:  Biddle. 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  CONTACT  THE  BAILEY  BANKS  &  BIDDLE  NEAREST  YOU  OR  CALL  1-800-65 1-4BBB. 


DELAWARE 

Christiana  Mall 

Newark 

(302) 737-5360 


Village  Altamonte  Mall 

Mountain  Brook  Altamonte  Springs 

(205)  879-7904  (407)  834-251 1 

ARKANSAS  Town  Center 

Park  Plaza  at  Boca  Raton 

™,ft  (561)  395-633* 
Little  Rock 

(501)  666-6802  Countryside  Mall 

Clearwater 

McCain  Mall  (813)796-2212 
North  Little  Rock 

(501)771-4110  TheGallenaat 
Ft.  Lauderdale 

CALIFORNIA  (954)  561-7383 

South  Coast  Plaza  Ed;son  Mall 

Costa  Mesa  pt.  Myers 

(714)  751-5640  (941 )  939-5070 

Sun  Valley  Mall  jne  Faus 

Concord  Miami 

(510)687-9200  (305)253-0632 

The  Village  Coastland  Center 

at  Corte  Madera  Naples 

(415)924-0494  (941)649-1771 

Glendale  Galleria  Wes,  0aks  Man 

Glendale  Ocoee 

(818)242-8800  (407)522-2601 

Stonestown  Galleria  The  Florida  Mall 

San  Francisco  Orlando 

(415)759-5310  (407)851-0333 

Hillsdale  Mall  The  Gardens  Mall 

San  Mateo  Palm  Beach 

(415)341-5638  (561)625-3994 

Valley  Fair  Center  Indian  River  Mall 

Santa  Clara  Vero  Beach 

(408)  244-5354  (561 )  567-7332 

COLORADO  GEORGIA 

The  Citadel  L^0*  s1uare 

Colorado  Springs  Atlanta 

(719)597-3731  (404)237-9247 
Cherry  Creek  Center      Perimeter  Mall 

Denver  Atlan,a 

(303)399-0270  (770)394-4595 


Park  Meadows 
Littleton 
(303)  799-9495 

CONNECTICUT 

Stamford  Town  Center 

Stamford 

(203) 325-4779 

West  Farms 
West  Hartford 
(860)561-5170 


Lenox  Square 
Atlanta 

(404)  237-9247 

Perimeter  Mall 

Atlanta 

(770)  394-4595 

Gwinnett  Place 

Duluth 

(770)  476-0682 

Shannon  Mall 

Union  City 

(770)  969-0620 

ILLINOIS 

Norlhbrook 

Court 

Northbrook 

(847)  272-8655 


Oak  Brook 
Center 
Oak  Brook 
(630) 572-8570 
Orland  Square 
Orland  Park 
(708)  349-7200 
Woodfield  Mall 
Schaumburg 
(847)  619-0107 

KENTUCKY 

Oxmoor  Center 
Louisville 
(502)  426-3430 

LOUISIANA 

Cortana  Mall 
Baton  Rouge 
(504)923-1160 

The  Esplanade 
Kenner 
(504)464-5714    " 

Lakeside  Center 
Metairie 
(504)  834-4844 

MARYLAND 

Annapolis  Mall 
Annapolis 
(410)  266-0566 
Montgomery  Mall 
Bethesda 
(301)469-6300 

The  Mall 

in  Columbia 

(410)  730-4220 

Lakeforest  Mall 

Gaithersburg 

(301)869-7270 

Towson  Town  Center 

Towson 

(410) 337-2422 


MICHIGAN 

Woodward  Ave. 

Birmingham 

(810)  642-2025 

Meridian  Mall 

Okemos 

(517)349-0320 

Somerset  Collection 

Troy 

(248)  649-2000 


Plaza  Frontenac 

Frontenac 

(314)872-3360 

St.  Louis  Galleria 
Richmond  Heights 
(314)  725-4509 

NEVADA 

The  Fashion  Show 
Las  Vegas 
(702)731-3355 
NEW  JERSEY 
Bridgewater  Commons 
Bridgewater 
(908)  429-9255 

Cherry  Hill  Mall 
Cherry  Hill 
(609)662-6910 

Deptford  Mall 

Deptford 

(609)848-3180 

Quaker  Bridge  Mall 
Lawrenceville 
(609)  799-8050 
Garden  State  Plaza 
Paramus 
(201)712-1751 

The  Mall  at 
Short  Hills 
(973)  379-7561 


OUR  UNLIMITED  SERVICES: 

Jewelry  Restyling  •  Special  Orders 
Watch  and  Jewelry  Repair  •  Appraisals 
Free  Ring  Cleaning  and  Inspection 
Engraving  •  Gift  Certificates 
Layaway  •  Insurance  Replacement 
Corporate  Gifts  •  Credit  Plans  Available 


The  Westchester 
White  Plains 
(914) 328-3636 

OHIO 

Beachwood  Place 

Beachwood 

(216)292-3562 

OREGON 

9595  Washington 
Square 
Portland 
(503)  620-3610 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Neshaminy  Mall 
Cornwell  Heights 
(215)  357-8990 
King  of  Prussia  Plaza 
King  of  Prussia 
(610)  265-6152 
Montgomery  Mall 
North  Wales 
(215)362-0633 

Chestnut  and 
16th  Streets 
Philadelphia 
(215)564-6200 
Alcoa  Building 
Pittsburgh 
(412)391-4440 
Ross  Park  Mall 
Pittsburgh 
(412)367-3830 
South  Hills  Village 
Pittsburgh 
(412) 833-3344 
Springfield  Mall 
Springfield 
(610)544-6410 
Willow  Grove 
Park  Mall 
Willow  Grove 
(215)657-8180 

TENNESSEE 

Green  Hills  Mall 

Nashville 

(615)385-0960 

Oak  Court  Mall 

Memphis 

(901)767-8920 

Wolfchase  Galleria 

Memphis 

(901)382-2110 


VIRGINIA 

Landmark  Center 

Alexandria 

(703)354-9101 

Fashion  Center 

at  Pentagon  City 

Arlington 

(703) 415-8888 

Fair  Oaks  Mall 

Fairfax 

(703) 385-8920 

Tysons  Corner  Center 

McLean 

(703)883-1400 

Lynnhaven  Mall 

Virginia  Beach 

(757)  486-0650 

WASHINGTON 

Bellevue  Square 
Bellevue 
(206) 637-9950 


WISCONSIN 

Mayfair  Center 

Wauwatosa 

(414)257-1580 

ANNOUNCING 
OUR  NEWEST 
BAILEY  BANKS 
&  BIDDLE 
LOCATIONS: 
Beverly  Center 
Los  Angeles,  CA 
(310)659-6163 
Stoneridge  Mall 
Pleasanton,  CA 
(510)460-9927 

Aventura  Mall 
Miami  Beach,  FL 
Oak  Park  Mall 
Overland  Park,  KS 
Mall  of  Louisiana 
Baton  Rouge,  LA 
South  Shore  Plaza 
Braintree,  MA 
(617)849-1512 
Roosevelt  Field 
Garden  City,  NY 
(516)742-6787 
Mall  at  Tuttle  Crossing 
Dublin,  OH 
(614)760-8760 
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BALLY 

SWITZERLAND 


SINCE      1851 


The  Bally  Gallery  Collection 


l> 


Gallery  63470.  $390 


giving 


Gallery  24455.  $100 


340  North  Rodeo  Drive,  Beverly  Hills  (310)  271-0666 
South  Coast  Plaza,  Costa  Mesa  (714)  557-1914 
238  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco  (415)  398-7463 
9  Stanford  Shopping  Center,  Palo  Alto  (415)  325-1998 


BALL' 

SWITZERLA 


SINCE     1851 
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*  When  can  we  expect  a  separation 
of  Church  and  Network?  Not  this  week.^ 


low  the  ratings  for  the  MX  funeral? 

Dur  point  one  was  the  highest,  and  that 

1  do  say  so  myself)  was  for  ABC. 

BS  and  Fox  posted  1.5  and  1.4,  respec- 

ely.  But  the  earlier  wall-to-wall  meant 

were  stuck,  no  doubt  for  reasons  of 

lalance,"  with  another  wall-to-wall. 

And   there   was    nothing   to   watch. 

hether  held  back  or  not  by  the  Indian 

wps,  the  poor  of  Calcutta  stayed  away 

droves.  Vast  tracts  of  open  pavement 

re  on  view  behind  Jennings's  head, 

d  there  were  huge  vacant  spaces  inside 

;  stadium.  Nonetheless,  a  script  is  a 

ipt,  and  must  be  adhered  to.  "Aston- 

dng  outpouring"  was  a  standby  left 

er  from  the  previous  week.  Best  mo- 

tnt— the  attempt  to  go  to  a  reporter 

10  was  in  the  thick  of  it.  "I'm  standing 

the  street,   Peter,"  he  yelled,  hand 

;ssed  to  his  earpiece.  "A  totally  empty 

eet,  as  it  happens."  That  did  not  make 

i  air.  But  since  there  was  no  American 

'  audience  to  watch  the  absence  of  a 

lcutta  audience,  there  must  be  some 

libt  as  to  whether  this  non-event  ever 

illy  transpired  at  all.  The  newspapers 

Biorted  the  "surprisingly"  low  turnout, 

Ed  some  claimed  to  find  a  paradox  in 

t  sponsorship  of  the  obsequies  by  the 

Bight  and  pomp  of  the  Indian  state. 

/tually,  it  was  back  in  1972  that  Indi- 

i  Gandhi  adopted  Mother  Teresa  and 

lie   her    India's    highest    decoration. 

ms,  the  same  Indira  Gandhi  who  went 

^c  to  suspend  India's  constitution,  lock 

I  l;  the  press  and  the  opposition,  and 

Bbose  a  policy  of  compulsory  steriliza- 

It'i.)  Mother  Teresa  was  no  stranger  to 

U!ht  and  pomp— it  was  the  press  that 

t  v.  a  stranger  to  the  evidence  of  it. 

1.1  my  chance  to  say  some  of  this,  but 
•  the  precise  moment  when  I  am  invit- 
J  to  do  so,  unseen  by  me,  the  camera 
li  ers  on  the  open  coffin,  the  upturned 
0'  face,  and  the  sprinkled  incense.  My 
w ',  watching  at  home,  has  lately,  what 
*i  one  thing  and  another,  become 
t  fjs  hardened.  But  she  told  me  it  gave 
1"  quite  a  turn  even  so.  Watching  a 
la ,  I  whistle  at  the  amazing  timing.  Fif- 
te  years  I've  waited  for  Nightline  to  ask 
m opinion  of  M.T  And  now  this.  But 
'  A|"  can  now  claim  to  have  canvassed, 
a'  transmitted,  all  shades  of  opinion. 

It  E  M  B  E  R     19  9  7 


The  Greek  tycoon  scribbler  "Taki,"  in 
The  Spectator,  writes  a  courageous  and 
outspoken  column,  going  against  the 
stream  once  more  by  praising  M.T.  for 
her  charity  work.  He  adds  that  I  person- 
ally "must  be  enjoying  her  death.  After 
all,  his  mendacious  book  might  sell  a 
copy  or  two  among  those  who  don't 
know  what  a  snake  he  is."  And,  presum- 
ably, even  among  those  who  do  know.  A 
vaguely  consoling  reflection. 

Sunday  and  Monday.  September  14 
and  15.  I  am  denounced,  in  the  same 
news  cycle,  by  a  columnist  in  the 
New  York  Post,  by  Cardinal  O'Connor, 
and  by  Rosie  O'Donnell.  Every  time  I 
put  down  the  phone,  it  rings  again. 
Brent  Bozell  in  the  Post  has  heard  the 
fragment  of  an  M.T.  obit  that  I  recorded 
for  National  Public  Radio  about  a  year 
ago,  when  it  looked  as  though  she  might 
check  out.  All  Things  Considered  is  de- 


nounced for  including  me.  "There  you 
have  it,"  fumes  Bozell,  "the  life  of  an 
angel,  reduced  to  dirt  by  a  reprehensible 
Marxist  guttersnipe."  I  had  no  idea  it 
was  that  easy.  Mr.  Bozell  is  proud  of  his 
loyalty  to  his  namesake  and  father,  who 
was  speechwriter  and  biographer  to  Sen- 
ator Joe  McCarthy.  They  share  a  ten- 
dency to  flattering  exaggeration. 

Ms.  O'Donnell  kicks  off  her  diatribe 
with  the  usual  description  of  M.T.  as 
"pretty  much  a  living  saint,"  and  de- 
nounces ABC  for  featuring  a  puke- 
making  Brit  (whose  foul  accent  she  lam- 
poons). "What  kind  of  a  cynical  person? 
...  I  wanna  get  this  guy  on!"  I  tele- 
phone her  booker  and  publicist.  First,  I 
loved  the  "pretty  much."  Second,  I'll 
come  on  any  time.  Third,  I  was  the  guy 
who  wrote  a  Vanity  Fair  Spotlight  on 
her  in  September  '93.  The  accompany- 
ing pic  had  her  grinding  her  high  heel 
into  some  man's  underwear.  I  always 


et  Even 
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Health  isn't  about  deprivation.  It's  about  balance. 
PHYS  is  (he  health  and  wellness  site  for 
smart  women  who  want  to  have  it  both  ways. 


www.phys.com 


VANITY     FAIR  121 


1.  Inflatable  flower  bed 

2.  Motorola  cell  phone 
(usually  attached  to  ear) 

3.  Classic  edition 
backgammon  set 

4.  TVs  galore 

5.  Vanity  (circa  1930) 

6.  Sony  boom  box 

7.  Clothes  &  shoes 
(Versace,  Gucci,  Keds) 

8.  Claw-foot  bathtub 

9.  Silver  candelabra 


10.  Pointy  wall  ornament 

1 1.  Yamaha  Wave  Blaster 

12.  Master's  Pizza 
("the  works,  please") 

13.  Exercise  gear  (manda- 
tory for  pizza  lovers) 

14.  Funky  old  lamp 

15.  "Noodles'  "dog  stuff 
(pooper-scooper,  etal.) 

16.  Sunscreen  SPF#8-80 
(always  practice 
safe  sun) 
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CARDMEMBER  GOES  SHOPPING 

LlSY  FUENTES 

ashion  Diva,  Veejay.  Backgammon  Nut} 

The  American  Express®  Card 
s  for  living  life,  not  just  going 
through  the  motions.  Case  in 
point:  Daisy  Fuentes. 

She's  a  turbocharged  social 
itterfly,  a  focused  career  woman 
nd  the  girl  next  door.  The  Card 
lps  Daisy  do  more  because  it's 
lcomed  in  millions  of  places, 
or  everything  from  cellular 

phones  to  inflatable  rafts. 
So  Daisy  can  talk  business 

minute  and  chill  out  the  next. 
Vh  yes,  it's  a  beautiful  thing. 

fou  can  find  stuff  like  Daisy's 
at  these  places: 

Old  Navy 

Bloomingdale's 

Stein  Mart 

The  Home  Depot 
Expo  Design  Center 

Lord  &  Taylor 

Macy's 

Lady  Foot  Locker 

nd  if  you're  in  Daisy's  corner 
rfthe  world,  Miami,  Florida: 

Jet  Ski  of  Miami 
Miami  Twice  Vintage 

BrandsMart  USA 

Non-Stop  Furniture 

The  Dog  from  Ipanema 

Master's  Pizza 

Sedano's  Pharmacy 

Mars  Jeans 

To  apply,  calll-  800  -  THE  -  CARD 
lr  visit  www.americanexpress.com 
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thought  Betty  Rubble  was  a  bad  career 
move  for  her.  So  it's  come  to  this.  I 
have  become  the  sort  of  person  who 
rings  up  daytime  TV  shows. 

The  New  York  Post  reports  Cardinal 
O'Connor,  "leader  of  New  York's  three 
million  Catholics,"  deploring  "the  almost 
unbelievably  tasteless  manner  in  which 
some  of  the  television  and  radio  stations 
reported  on  the  life  and  death  of  Mother 
Teresa."  His  spokesman,  Joseph  Zwill- 
ing,  is  reported  by  Karen  Lee  Phillips  as 
having  identified  me  as  the  target  of  this 
homily.  I  call  Zwilling.  What  is  it  in  my 
book  or  my  critique  to  which  he  objects? 
Zwilling  denies  saying  any  of  this  to  the 
reporter,  and  says  he's  never  read  my 
book.  I  call  the  reporter  and  tell  her  that 
Zwilling  is  calling  her  a  liar.  Let  God 
sort  it  out.  In  the  last  interview  I  read 
with  the  cardinal,  he  regretted  having  de- 
nounced Tire  Satanic  Verses  without  go- 
ing to  the  bother  of  reading  it.  A  useful 
late-blooming  insight,  probably  too 
quickly  forgotten. 

Words  to  avoid  this  week,  or  perhaps 
any  week  from  now  on:  "idol"  and 
"icon."  These  once  meant  only  the  show- 
biz versions  of  graven -image  worship,  or 
of  the  cult  of  mortal  beings.  Now  they 
mean  the  real  thing.  And  spiritual  and 
secular  leaderships  compete  to  prostrate 
themselves.  By  the  way,  what  have  we 
"chosen"  for  our  idols  and  icons?  A  sim- 
pering Bambi  narcissist  and  a  thieving, 
fanatical  Albanian  dwarf.  Nice  going. 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  September  16 
and  17.  Kitty  Kelley  launches.  I  send 
a  samizdat  copy  to  a  friend  in  Lon- 
don. There's  a  skirmish  on  both  flanks 
of  the  Atlantic.  Was  her  timing  in  bad 
taste?  Is  there  anything  new  in  her  book? 
Does  she  make  anything  up?  By  now 
I'm  back  on  the  everyday  turf  of  Pacifi- 
ca  Radio,  BBC  World  Service,  and 
CNBC's  Equal  Time.  I  go  through  the 
motions  (no,  it  wasn't;  yes,  there  is;  no, 
she  doesn't).  I  learn  something  from  go- 
ing on  a  chat  show  on  Irish  radio  with 
antique  British  satirist  Richard  Ingrams, 
former  editor  of  Private  Eye.  Apparently, 
Evelyn  Waugh  always  maintained  that 
the  Queen  Mother  could  get  pregnant 
only  if  suspended  by  her  legs  from  a 
chandelier.  So  perhaps  the  artificial- 
insemination  story  is  well  founded.  But 
it's  not  the  same  somehow.  I  don't  get 
the  chance  to  say  that  M.T.,  having  cam- 
paigned in  Ireland  in  1995  to  keep  the 
Irish  constitutional  ban  on  divorce,  then 
instantly  gave  an  interview  to  Ladies' 
Home  Journal,  approving  the  divorce  of 
her  friend  Princess  Di  on  the  grounds 


that  her  marriage  had  been  so  unhappy! 
Tlte  New  York  Times  runs  an  article 
comparing  the  fate  of  Kitty's  book  to 
mine.  The  wistful,  therapy-sodden  head- 
line: BEING  CRITICAL  WHEN  BELOVED  FIG- 
URES die.  Kitty  is  quoted  as  being  suit- 
ably sad  and  restrained,  and  turning 
down  requests  for  interviews  "immedi- 
ately following  Diana's  death."  The  re- 
porter goes  on:  "That  kind  of  reticence 
was  not  shared  by  Christopher  Hitchens, 
who  quickly  agreed  to  interviews  in  the 
aftermath  of  Mother  Teresa's  death."  In- 
cluding, indeed,  the  one  that  led  to  this 
stab-in-the-front  article.  And  it's  O.K.  to 
rush  before  the  cameras  if  you  are  going 
to  say  the  same  thing  as  everybody  else. 
Still,  being  underbid  by  K.K.  in  the 
brazen  stakes  is  a  trophy  of  a  kind. 

I If  hat  I  learned  from  my  brief  excur- 
l/ll  sion  into  the  rarefied  media  layer 
1 1  is  this:  Michael  Frayn  was  right,  in 
his  novel  The  Tin  Men.  There  really  is  a 
department  somewhere  which  asks  con- 
sumers of  news  whether,  on  learning  of 
a  train  crash,  they  want  "children's  toys 
still  lying  pathetically  among  the  wreck- 
age" or,  on  learning  of  a  plane  crash, 
they  want  it  "backed  up  with  a  story 
about  a  middle-aged  housewife  who  had 
been  booked  to  fly  aboard  the  plane  but 
who  had  changed  her  mind  at  the  last 
moment."  If  ever  you  criticize  the  pre- 
vailing news  values,  whether  to  a  booker 
or  a  researcher  or  a  pre-interviewer  or  a 
presenter,  you  will  always  be  told  that 
the  public  wants  it  this  way,  and  is  only 
being  given  what  it  wants,  and  indeed 
likes  what  it  gets.  So  that's  all  right, 
then.  Of  course,  the  public  can  have  it 
any  way  it  likes  with  entertainment,  or 
sports,  or  chat  shows,  or  movies  (though 
I  think  that  people  in  focus  groups  who 
demand  moist  and  happy  endings 
should  be  compelled  to  view  the  "prod- 
uct" produced  in  their  name).  But  news 
can't  be  made  to  fit  a  profile,  because 
news  by  definition  involves  telling  peo- 
ple what  they  don't  know,  and  may  not 
even  "like."  That  in  turn  is  why  so 
much  trouble  is  taken,  in  designing  news 
coverage,  to  put  the  emphasis  on  what 
people  know,  or  think  they  know,  al- 
ready. That's  why  a  fringe  republican, 
this  past  September,  achieved  brief  noto- 
riety as  a  "royal-watcher,"  and  that's 
how  miners  in  West  Virginia  happened 
to  be  shaken  awake  and  polled  about 
whether  a  certain  Charles  could  now  de- 
cently wed  Camilla  Parker  Bowles.  If 
the  miners  had  not  desired  this  treat- 
ment, surely  they  would  not  have  been 
given  it.  D 
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THE  TRUMAN  SHOW 


TRUMAN  ADMINISTRA 
Truman  Capote, 
photographed  by  Cecil  | 
Beaton  in  Tangier, 
Morocco,  1949 — one  t 
year  after  his  acclaimed 
literary  debut,  Other 
Voices,  Other  Rooms.  | 


George  Plimpton  s  new  oral  biography  of  Truman  Capote  provides 

a  sound-bite  seance  for  a  life  in  three  acts: 
the  Breakfast  at  Tiffany's  beginnings,  the  In  Cold  Blood  crescendo 

I        of  acclaim,  and  the  bitter  finale  of  Answered  Prayers 
i 
; 


ruman  Capote  was  the  most  ex- 
traordinary literary  exhibit  of 
the  talk-show  era.  Bizarre  as  he 
looked  and  sounded  (his  high- 
pitched  voice  could  scrape 
paint),  he  was  perfect  for  TV.  In 
a  medium  which  prizes  close- 
ups,  Capote  was  all  head,  and 


what  a  head,  a  magic  lantern  lit  with  mis- 
chief. Its  bulging  size  and  lolling  move- 
ment, offset  by  his  baby-blond  hair  and 
the  lizard  flick  of  his  tongue,  fixated  the 
camera  and  filled  the  screen.  He  was 
more  than  telegenic.  A  debauched  angel 
with  a  bourbon  drawl,  the  likes  of  which 
had  seldom  been  spotted  outside  of  Ten- 


nessee Williams's  swamp  mists,  Capot 
had  a  knack  for  the  swift  kill  of  th 
sound  bite.  On  David  Susskind's  OpeA 
End  show,  he  dismissed  Jack  Kerouac' 
work  with  the  still-quoted  remark  "[Ii 
isn't  writing  at  all— it's  typing."  Years  late  j 
he  rollicked  Johnny  Carson's  audience  bj 
claiming  that  the  author  of  Valley  of  th  | 
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Dolls,  Jacqueline  Susann  (with  whom  he 
was  feuding),  resembled  "a  truckdriver  in 
drag"— a  wisecrack  that  sent  Susann  and 
her  husband  reeling  to  their  lawyer,  Louis 
Nizer.  As  Capote  grew  older,  his  mind 
aslosh  with  alcohol  and  drugs,  he  lost  pin- 
point control  of  his  poison  darts.  In  one 
of  his  late-70s  TV  appearances  on  New 
York's  Stanley  Siegel  Show;  he  affected  a 
fey  Rip  Torn  persona  ("I'll  tell  you 
something  about  fags,  especially  southern 
fags.  We  is  mean.  A  southern  fag  is 
meaner  than  the  meanest  rattler  you  ever 


called  his  "swans"— most  prominently, 
Nancy  "Slim"  Keith  and  Barbara  "Babe" 
Paley.  He  was  ostracized  and  trauma- 
tized. His  last  years  were  a  sad  muddle  of 
blackouts  and  ambulance  rides. 

This  doesn't  dampen  interest  in  Ca- 
pote. If  anything,  the  opposite.  For 
many,  the  fizzle  of  Answered  Prayers 
and  his  personal  tailspin  offer  a  specta- 
cle more  engrossing  than  the  perfect 
arc  of  a  distinguished  life.  A  dignified 
exit  may  be  desirable  in  principle,  but 
if  you  can  have  your  subject  bumming 


Stein,  Truman  Capote  is  an  oral  doci 
mentary  which  consists  of  quotes  frori 
interviews  edited  into  snack-size  sounj 
bites:    Memory    McNuggets.    What' 
eerie   is   how   many   of  these   remen 
brances  issue   from  the  ether.    Dian 
Vreeland,    Slim    Keith,    Leo    Lermai 
Herb  Caen,  Diana  Trilling,  Kathlee 
Tynan,  Irving  "Swifty"  Lazar,  the  tear 
of  Arthur  Gold  and  Robert  Fizdale— a  S 
have   died   since   the   interviews   wei 
conducted.  With  its  ghostly  chorus,  thi 
book  is  both  a  seance  and  a  memori; 


6  Capote  had  a  knack  for  the  swift  kill  of  the  sound  bite.1 


met  ...  ")  and  laced  into 
his  former  friend  Lee  Rad- 
ziwill,  his  face  puffy,  his  dic- 
tion gummy,  his  words  seem- 
ing to  wander  off  on  their 
own.  The  TV  screen,  which 
had  been  his  vanity  mirror, 
turned  into  a  cat  scan  of  a 
mind  in  public  ruin. 

These  three  TV  appear- 
ances correspond  to  the 
three  stages  of  Capote's 
career,  as  he  himself  con- 
ceived it.  Act  I  was  the 
golden -boy  period  of  Other 
Voices,  Other  Rooms,  pub- 
lished in  1948  (the  year  of 
such  heavy  clompers  as 
Norman  Mailer's  Tlie 
Naked  and  the  Dead 
and  Irwin  Shaw's  Tlie 
Young  Lions),  culmi- 
nating in  the  critical 
and  popular  success  of 
Breakfast  at  Tiffany's 
a  decade  later;  Act  II 
was  the  arduous  climb 
and  excelsior  cry  of 
In  Cold  Blood,  which 
brought  him  wealth, 
magnified  fame,  and  critical  acclaim;  Act 
III,  the  mandarin  phase,  was  pledged  to 
Answered  Prayers,  his  magnum  opus 
about  the  emaciated  courtesans  of  the 
ruling  class  that  would  be  his  Proustian 
feast  for  posterity.  As  his  performance 
with  Stanley  Siegel  suggests.  Act  III 
proved  to  be  a  bitter  anticlimax;  instead 
of  a  grand  finale,  the  curtain  came  crash- 
ing down  on  Capote's  head.  Not  only 
didn't  he  complete  Answered  Prayers 
(boogying  the  night  away  at  Studio  54 
may  have  unfastened  the  girdle  of  his 
Flaubertian  resolve),  but  the  parts  that 
were  published  cost  him  the  friendship  of 
the  Fine  Bone  Structure  socialites  Capote 


around  in  his  bathrobe  in 
public,  then  you've  got  your- 
self a  Cautionary  Tale.  There 
but  for  the  grace  of  God  and 
an  empty  liquor  cabinet  go  I. 
Capote's  star-crossed  life, 
chronicled  in  a  superb  biography  by 
Gerald  Clarke  published  in  1988  (and 
currently  being  reissued  by  Ballantine), 
is  being  examined  under  the  celebrity 
spotlight  again  this  month  in  George 
Plimpton's  Truman  Capote  (Nan  A. 
Talese/Doubleday). 

/  know  what  is  being  said  about  me 
and  you  can  take  my  side  or  theirs,  that's 
your  own  business. 

—The  opening  sentence  of  Capote's 

first  published  story,  "My  Side  of  the 

Matter,"  Story  magazine.  1945. 

Like  Edie,  the  biography  of  Edie  Sedg- 
wick that  Plimpton  edited  with  Jean 


service— a    memorial    se 
vice    for    Capote    himse 
and  a  requiem  for  the  pr 
hippie  postwar  era,  befo 
hedonism    hardened    in 
decadence,    when    socie 
still  had  a  capital  S  b 
had   begun   to   loosen  il 
pearls    and    swing.     Lil 
Breakfast  at  Tiffany's  H(| 
ly  Golightly,  Capote's  mc 
enduring  creation.  Cape 
was  a  starry-eyed  oppc 
tunist,  but  unlike  her    ■ 
didn't  drift  up,  down,  aiifl 
sideways  like  a  stray  bl 
feather.  His  social  ascei; 
which    carried    him    frc 
the  swimming  holes  of  lj^ 
native  Alabama  to  luxu 
yachts  anchored  in  t 
Mediterranean    Sea,    w 
one  of  the  great  solo  gu 
rilla  operations  of  the  CM 
tury. 

Act  I 
orn  in   1924,  Capote  grew  up  irfl 
small  town  in  Alabama,  next  door |1 
Harper  Lee,  who  would  later  wi| 
To  Kill  a  Mockingbird,  basing  one  of  | 
characters  on  him.  Divided  natures 
nothing  new  to  artists  (who,  more 
most  people,  are  both  subject  and  obj( 
civilian  and  spy),  but  Capote  was  figiJ 
tively  and  physically  split  in  the  midtl 
As  the  writer  John  Malcolm  Brinnin  f 
counts   in    Plimpton's   book,    herea' 
known  as  T.C,  "Willowy  and  delic 
above  the  waist,  he  was,  below,  as  stnl 
and  chunky  as  a  Shetland  pony."  A  c 
taur  with  a  Napoleon  complex,  Capl 
combined  the  dreamy  hypersensitivit; 
a  poet  with  the  push  and  stamina  cf 
Balzacian   upstart   from   the  provin 
Forced   to   fend   for  himself  after 
mother,  Nina,  left  him  behind  to  glaij 
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up  in  New  York  (his  biological  father 
wasn't  really  in  the  picture).  Capote 
"never  had  a  center  in  his  life,"  accord- 
ing to  one  of  his  aunts,  and  the  archivist 
Andreas  Brown  says  that  "Truman's 
whole  life  was  haunted  by  abandon- 
ment." This  sense  of  isolation  made  him 
adaptable,  fanciful  (he  was  always  think- 
ing up  stories),  and  as  acutely  observant 
as  only  those  who  take  nothing  for  grant- 
ed can  be,  but  it  also  robbed  him  of  any 
inner  anchor.  He  would  com- 
plain later  of  lifelong  "free- 
floating  anxiety"— what  Holly 
Golightly  called  "the  mean 
reds." 

Being  the  center  of  atten- 
tion at  least  gave  him  a  fixed 
position.  When  Capote  was 
in  the  second  grade,  he 
learned  that  he  would  be  leav-    Ijj 
ing  Alabama  to  live  up  North 
with  his  mother.  "He  said  he 
wanted  to  throw  a  party  so 
grand  that  everybody  would 
remember  him,"  Jennings 
Faulk  Carter,  a  cousin,  re- 
calls. He  decided  to  host  a 
Halloween    costume    party,    r 
and  created  elaborate  games 
for  the  other  children  to  play. 
The  party  was  nearly  stam- 
peded by  a  visit  from  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan,  who  had  heard 
tell  that  there  might  be  Ne-        a 
groes  present  and  set  upon       |" 
one  scared  (white)  boy  dressed 
as  a  robot,  whose  cardboard 
legs  prevented  him  from  flee- 
ing. After  Harper  Lee's  father    i 
and  other  powerful  townsfolk 


pine  hair.  Copyboys  and  girls  come  and 
go  at  The  New  Yorker,  they  flicker  like 
fireflies,  so  it  was  a  shock  to  some  of 
the  old  gray  mares  at  the  magazine  when 
Capote's  debut  novel.  Other  Voices,  Oth- 
er Rooms,  was  published  and  they  real- 
ized that  this  poppet  had 
such  confident  prose  in 
him.  A  precocious  marvel 
when  it  appeared,  Other 
I  bices,    Other    Rooms 


exquisite  watercolors  in  prose— the  de- 
scriptions so  preciously  sweet,  he 
seemed  to  be  writing  with  a  pepper- 
mint stick. 

Breakfast  at  Tiffany's  was  Capote's 
Houdini  escape  into  open  air.  Originally 
set  to  be  published  in 
Harper's  Bazaar  until 
an  officious  dolt  in  the 
Hearst  hierarchy  inter- 
fered (it  could  be  said 
of  him  what  was  said  of 
the  editor  who  reject- 
ed Poe's  "The  Raven": 
Congratulations;     you 
goofed),    the    novella, 
although  set  in  the  40s, 
conveys  the  champagne  fizz 
and  sparkle  of  fashion  mag- 
azines in  the  50s,  the  infu- 
sion   of   frisky    new   energy 
into  old  money.  It's  all  sur- 
face, but  the  surface  dances. 
A  call  girl  and  gold  digger, 
Holly  Golightly  tears  through 
the  lives  of  those  around  her 
like  a  small  duster,  her  flighty 
narcissism    making    her    as 
hard  to   lasso  as  the  most 
enigmatic   European  beauty 
emoting  for  eternity.  Break- 
fast at  Tiffany 's  captures  that 
period  in  everyone's  life  in  i 
the  city  when  new  acquain- 
tances offer  fresh  avenues  to  I 
experience,  and  even  bad  ex- 
periences feel  like  initiation  J 
•J   rites.  Critics  drew  parallels' 
3  between  Holly  Golightly  and  | 
Christopher  Isherwood's  Sal-; 
■   ly  Bowles,  but  the  desperate  J 


6  Capote  claimed  that  everybody  found  him  irresistible. 


gave  the  sheeted  rednecks  the  big  stare, 
the  Klansmen  slunk  off  to  their  cars. 
With  its  giddy  buildup  and  unexpected 
drama,  this  going-away  party  was  the 
forerunner  to  the  masked  Black  and 
White  Ball  Capote  would  host  for  Kay 
Graham  in  1966,  a  night  of  operatic  in- 
trigue which  was  the  Woodstock  of  the 
tuxedo  brigade.  (Don  DeLillo  devotes  a 
chapter  to  its  mythos  in  Underworld. ) 

hile  still  in  his  teens,  Capote  was 
hired  as  a  copyboy  at  The  New 
Yorker.  The  editor.  Harold  Ross, 
looked  askance  at  his  flouncing  down 
the  corridors  "like  a  little  ballerina,"  in 
the  words  of  one  spectator.  The  cape 
Capote  wore  in  the  office  also  probably 
added  an  inch  or  two  to  Ross's  porcu- 


been  severely  marked  down  in  recent 
decades  (Cynthia  Ozick  took  a  mallet 
to  the  novel  in  her  collection  Art  and 
Ardor,  pounding  it  as  paste  jewelry), 
part  of  a  general  devaluation  of  the 
whole  school  of  Southern  Gothic, 
whose  carnival-sideshow  grotesqueries 
seem  rather  faded  and  clown -forlorn 
now.  The  stories  in  A  Tree  of  Night 
(1949)  and  the  novel  The  Grass  Harp 
(1951)  were  likewise  gaudy  and  impres- 
sionistic. If  Capote  had  continued  man- 
ufacturing pathos  and  plastic  honey- 
suckle, he  might  have  occupied  the 
same  small  but  durable  niche  today 
that  Carson  McCullers  {The  Heart  Is  a 
Lonely  Hunter)  does.  His  book  of  travel 
essays.  Local  Color  (1950),  an  attempt 
to  widen  his  compass,  was  a  series  of 


yearning  enveloped  in  Holly's  whee- 
dling charm  expressed  Capote's  own 
desire  to  be  admitted  into  the  V.I. P. 
room.  The  writing  is  eager  and  limber, 
drained  of  southern  (mil)dew,  offering 
the  prospect  that  Capote  might  become, 
the  petit  maitre  of  cosmopolitan  tales,  a 
Maupassant  of  the  cocktail  hour.  It  was 
not  to  be.  He  had  a  masterpiece  to 
hammer. 

Act  II 

On  November  15,  1959,  a  couple  oi 
lowlifes  named  Dick  Hickock  ant 
Perry  Smith  descended  on  the  Kan 
sas  farmhouse  of  Herbert  Clutter  and  hi; 
family.  The  two  jailbirds  had  been  tippet 
in  prison  that  there  was  a  large  stash  tt 
be  taken  from  the  farm,  but  robber; 
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turned  out  to  be  incidental.  They  slaugh- 
tered the  Clutter  family,  leaving  blood 
and  hair  on  the  walls,  escaping  with  a 
measly  40  or  50  dollars.  On  assignment 
for  The  New  Yorker,  Capote  went  to 
Kansas  to  investigate  the  case  (which  at 
that  point  was  still  unsolved),  accompa- 
nied by  Harper  Lee.  In  Cold  Blood 
would  take  six  years  to  research  and 
write,  its  publication  delayed  not  only 
by  the  reporting  involved  but  by  the 
need  for  dramatic  resolution.  Capote 
befriended  Hickock  and  Smith  (some 
say  fell  in  homoerotic  love  with  Smith). 


their  murders  a  blow  to  the  heartland 
and  a  desecration  of  the  American 
Dream.  Such  elaborate  foreplay  went 
into  the  promotion  of  In  Cold  Blood 
(Capote  was  a  crowd  teaser  as  well  as 
a  crowd  pleaser)  that  the  book  was  her- 
alded years  before  it  was  even  finished. 
When  //;  Cold  Blood  was  serialized  in 
The  New  Yorker,  it  was  the  closest  thing 
the  publishing  world  had  seen  to  Bea- 
tlemania.  The  four  issues  broke  the 
magazine's  newsstand-sales  record.  The 
reviewers  went  hoarse  with  hyperbole. 
"He  now  broods  with  the  austerity  of  a 


lock  on  everything.'"  But  Kauffmann's 
and  Mailer's  astute  gripes  place  them  ir 
the  minority  camp.  Most  readers,  ther; 
and  now.  maintain  an  almost  religious 
attachment  to  Capote's  text. 

The  tumultuous  success  of  In  Cole 
Blood  was  the  making  and  breaking 
of  Capote.  Some  say  that  the  shod 
of  witnessing  the  executions  left  an  exis 
tential  hollow  in  his  soul,  others  that  al 
the  fame  and  glory  expanded  an  ahead} 
swelled  head.  There's  little  doubt  tha 
certain  tendencies  in  his  character  be 


6  Capote  put  his  faith  in  the  fool's  gold  of  gossip.' 


but  friendship  be  damned— 
for  the  good  of  the  book, 
for  the  sake  of  justice  and 
symmetry,  they'd  have  to 
die.  The  composer  Ned  Ro- 
rem  recounts  that  in  1963 
Capote  confided  that  his 
book  "can't  be  published 
until  they're  executed,  so  I 
can  hardly  wait."  Two  years 
later,  he  was  still  pacing. 
Kathleen  Tynan,  the  wife 
and  biographer  of  the  critic 
Kenneth  Tynan,  says.  "In 
the  spring  of  '65  Ken  met 
Truman,  I  think,  at  a  Jean 
Stein  party.  The  decision 
had  just  been  made  that  the 
guys  would  be  hanged  and 
Truman,  according  to  Ken, 
hopped  up  and  down  with 
glee,  clapping  his  hands, 
saying,  'I'm  beside  myself! 
Beside  myself!  Beside  my- 
self with  joy!'"  When  he 
witnessed  the  actual  execu- 
tions. Capote  went  wobbly 
and  wept,  and  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  executions  in  the 
book  has  a  penitential  dolor.  But  his 
original  jig  can't  be  ignored.  Critics  and 
pundits  interpreted  the  book,  and  the 
movie  made  from  it  by  Richard  Brooks, 
as  a  statement  against  capital  punish- 
ment-sheer piety. 

In  Cold  Blood  is  self-consciously  clas- 
sical in  its  structure  and  presentation. 
It  has  a  churchly  sense  of  its  own  high 
aspirations.  Capote  wanted  to  prove 
thai  he  could  be  the  interpreter  of  the 
invisible  eye  of  God,  that  he  could  di- 
limself  of  literary  plumage  and 
delve  into  evil  and  death.  The  Clut- 
ters mom,  pop,  son,  daughter— are 
ready-made  symbols:  the  model  Amei  i- 
c  in    family,    America    in    microcosm. 


Greek  or  an  Elizabethan,"  pro- 
claimed Conrad  Knickerbock- 
er in  The  New  York  Times 
Book  Review,  though  he  didn't 
specify  which  Greek  or  Eliza- 
bethan. A  notable  dissent  was 
Stanley  Kauffmann's  review  in 
The  New  Republic,  which  deplored  the 
compressed  goo  of  Capote's  Reddi-wip 
prose  and  contended  that  for  all  the 
book's  heavyweight  flexing  it  was 
psychologically  slight  and  "residually 
shallow."  It's  a  complaint  echoed  in 
T.C.  by  Norman  Mailer.  "I  was  unsatis- 
fied when  I  read  it.  I  thought,  'Oh, 
there  we  are  again,  that  goddamn  New 
Yorker,  always  ready  to  put  a  head- 


came  more  pronounced.  Hi 
lying,    for    example.    Lib 
many  writers,  Capote  had  al 
ways  been  an  embellishei 
trying  out  things  for  effect 
now  his  lies  took  on  a  brazei 
grandiosity.  He  claimed  tha 
everybody,  male  and  femal 
alike,  found  him  irresistible 
Albert  Camus,  Errol  Flynr 
Greta  Garbo— all  succumbe^ 
to  his  honeyed  tongue.  Hi 
friend  Leonora  Hornb^ 
(now,  there's  a  name)  n 
calls,  "He  said  he'd  seduce 
Norman  Mailer.  My  husban 
got  up  and  went  out  of  th 
room.  .  .  .  Norman  Mailer?  I 
wouldn't  believe  that  if  I  sa1' 
it  on  this  carpet!"  Me  neithe 
but  it  makes  for  a  vivid  pii 
ture.  Capote  devotee  Joanr 
Carson  (one  of  Johnny  Ca< 
son's  ex-wives)  claims  th; 
Truman's  lies  were  harmle: 
fantasies— "In  Truman 
mind,  he  doesn't  li 
he  makes  things  th 
way  they  should  ha\ 
been"— but  Gore  Vid 
takes  a  sterner.  Mo 
taignesque  line,  belie 
ing  that  Capote's  lyir 
was  hostile  and  inten 
ed  to  harm  others. 
Accompanying  tl 
lying  was  an  inflammation  of  snobber 
Capote,  schooled  in  prissiness  under  Ce 
il  Beaton,  had  come  too  far  to  consc 
with  nonentities.  The  Black  and  Whi 
Ball  was  a  lavish  exercise  in  pomp  ai 
exclusivity,  the  delight  being  in  decidii 
who  made  the  cut.  Leo  Lerman:  "One 
the  things  he  adored  saying  was  'We 
maybe  you'll  be  invited  and  maybe  y< 
won't.' "  One  of  the  Rushomon  momer 


SOUTHERN  COMFORT 
Truman  Capote  charms 
Gina  Lollobrigida  on 
the  Ravello,  Italy,  set  of 
John  Huston's  Beat  the 
Devil,  for  which  Capote 
co-wrote  the  screenplay, 
March  24,  1953. 
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BLOODY  GENIUS 
Flaunting  copies  of 
his  latest  best-seller, 
In  Cold  Blood, 
Truman  Capote  poses 
at  Random  House, 
New  York  City,  1965. 


in  T.C.  comes  from  the  conflicting  testi- 
monies of  the  glittering  guests,  some  of 
whom  thought  the  party  never  got  off  the 
ground  and  others  who  seemed  to  have 
spent  the  night  blissfully  levitating.  Some 
outsiders  (like  firebrand  Pete  Hamill) 
thought  it  was  in  poor  taste  to  conduct 
such  opulent  revels  during  the  Vietnam 
War— it  smacked  of  Marie  Antoinette. 
The  furor  only  height- 
ened Capote's  status 
as  the  little  potentate 
of  the  ladies  who 
lunch,  making  him 
"the  most  lionized 
writer  since  Voltaire, 
socially"  (so  sayeth 
the  jewelry  designer 
Kenneth  Jay  Lane). 
But  at  what  cost  to  the  quality 
of  his  brain?  In  his  60s  diary, 
Edmund  Wilson  reports  on  a 
party  starring  Jacqueline  Ken- 
nedy and  Tennessee  Williams  at 
which  "Truman  Capote  kissed 
all  the  ladies  mushily  with 
an  'Mm-mm-mm,  Sarah,'  etc." 
Multiply  that  a  few  thousand 
times  and  you're  talking  major 
sappiness.  Babe  Paley  and  Slim 
Keith  may  have  been  charm 
personified,  but  many  of  the 
rich  twits  he  sought  to  amuse 
must  have  been  studies  in  taxi- 
dermy. One  of  the  comedies  in 
both  the  Clarke  and  Plimpton 
books  is  the  spectacle  of  Capote 
staying  as  a  guest  on  his  friends' 
yachts  and  being  browbeaten 
to  see  historic  ruins  ("some  big 
old  bunch  of  fucking  rocks." 
he  complained).  Culture  bored 


Blood  was  stupid  and  who  then  sits 
down  and  does  a  complete  ripoff"), 
who  grumbled  about  a  "Jewish  mafia" 
that  had  it  in  for  him.  Answered  Prayers, 
its  title  taken  from  a  possibly  misattrib- 
uted  quotation  from  Saint  Teresa  of  Avi- 
la  ("More  tears  are  shed  over  answered 
prayers  than  unanswered  ones"),  would 
be  his  masterpiece  and  silencer.  It  would 
have  the  sanctity  of  art,  the  daz- 
zle of  showmanship,  the  savage 
bite  of  an  inside  scoop.  Only 
problem  was,  Capote  was  frozen 
at  the  console.  Having  compiled 


ff 
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prostitute  (busy,  busy,  busy),  but  domi  I 
nated  by  his  lunch  date,  Lady  Ina  CoolB 
birth,  a  coarse  version  of  Slim  Keith  I 
with  Carol  Matthau  and  Gloria  VanB 
derbilt  eavesdropping  at  a  nearby  tabltB 
and  providing  bitchy  counterpoint.  Th<B 
dialogue  about  face-lifts  and  fat  leg: 
is  serrated  and  overrehearsed,  Capote': 
society  swans  sounding  more  like  vul 
tures    picking    over    a    carcass— "Shi 
served  up  on  a  gold  dish,"  in  the  word 
of  the  art  historian  John  Richardson 
The  set  pieces  within  this  set  piece  an 
two  long  anecdotes  by  Ina,  the  first  in 
volving  the  shotgun  killing  o 
her  husband  by  Ann  Hopkin 
(a  thinly  disguised  Ann  Wood 
ward),  an  alleged  murder  tha 
was  ruled  accidental;  the  sec 
ond  recounting  an  adulterou 
episode  in  which  a  powerfi 
businessman  beds  a  governor' 
wife,  a  "porco"  with  the  mout 
of  "a  dead  and  rotting  whale, 
who  "punishe[s]  him  for  hi 
Jewish  presumption"  by  lea^ 
ing  his  sheets  sopping  in  mei 
strual  blood.  Unable  to  summo 
assistance,  he  spends  frantic 
sweat-drenched    hours    tryin 
to  scrub  the  blood  from  tb 
sheets  before  his  wife  arrive 
home.  Forget  the  misogyny  th; 
informs  all  of  the  unfinishe 
Answered  Prayers— that  wome 
are  vulgar  messes.  The  shoe 
of  recognition  that  rocked  tr 
Capote  circle  was  that  the  chea 
ing  scrubber  was  clearly  base 
on  CBS  boss  William  Pale, 
and  the  unsuspecting  wife  c 
Capote's  longtime  friend  Bar 


tin  Cold  Blood  brought  Capote  wealth  and  fame.- 


him  blind.  He  wasn't  interested  in  the 
great  works  of  the  past  but  in  the  daisy 
chain  of  infidelities  that  made  up  the 
secret  annals  of  society. 

Act  III 

I  nswered  Prayers  was  intended  to  be 

II  the  ark  that  would  survive  Capote's 
/ 1  lifetime  and  be  his  canonical  legacy. 
For  all  his  worldly  success,  he  lacked 
full  literary-establishment  embrace.  In- 
credible as  it  seems,  //;  Cold  Blood  won 
neither  the  National  Book  Award  nor 
the  Pulitzer  Prize.  Both  honors  would 
go  to  Norman  Mailer  years  later  for 
The  Armies  of  the  Night,  which  infuriat- 
ed Capote  ("Norman  Mailer,  who  told 
me  that  what  I  was  doing  with  In  Cold 
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notes  and  spoken  of  the  book  since 
1958,  he  conjured  such  a  dense,  shim- 
mering mirage  in  his  mind  that  the  actu- 
al writing  of  the  book  seemed  inade- 
quate, like  straining  the  Sahara  through 
an  hourglass.  Deadlines  to  deliver  the 
book  came  and  went.  Finally,  in  the 
mid-70s,  he  began  to  peddle  portions  of 
the  unfinished  novel  to  Esquire— a  strate- 
gic gamble,  since  an  adverse  reaction 
can  cripple  a  writer's  morale. 

The  first  glimpse,  "Mojave,"  went 
over  well.  Then  Capote  gave  Esquire 
"La  Cote  Basque,  1965."  which  would 
prove  the  blunder  of  his  life.  The  chap- 
ter is  a  suite  for  voices,  a  cutthroat  string 
quartet,  narrated  by  Capote's  protago- 
nist P.  B.  Jones,  a  writer-masseur-male 


Paley.  He  put  filth  into  the  mouth  I 
one  friend  to  slime  the  husband  of  a 
other.  As  an  act  of  betrayal,  th 
counts  as  a  twofer. 

Speculation  was  that  "La  Cote  Basqu 
was  Capote's  revenge  for  being  tre; 
ed  as  a  court  jester  by  his  jet-s 
friends.  However,  court  jester  was  a  re 
Capote  sought,  not  one  he  had  clamp 
upon  him;  he  prided  himself  on  beii 
able  to  "sing  for  his  supper."  And  Cape 
didn't  seem  to  realize  he  was  playi 
with  dynamite  until  he  blew  off  1 
hands.  When  it  was  first  broached  wi 
him  that  his  friends  might  take  offen: 
he  said,  "Nah,  they're  too  dumb."  Da 
before  the  issue  hit  the  newsstand,  A 
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Woodward  committed  suicide,  indicat- 
ing that  the  import  of  the  story  wasn't 
lost  on  her.  After  Liz  Smith  did  a  cover 
article  for  New  York  magazine  on  the 
brouhaha,  providing  a  scorecard  to  all 
the  players,  a  caught-off-guard  Capote 
tried  desperate  double-track  diplomacy. 
Publicly,  he  not  only  defended  the  sacred 
right— nay,  duty— of  a  writer  to  rat  out 
those  near  and  dear  to  him.  but  promised 
even  juicier  carvings  to  come.  (A  sub- 
sequent excerpt  in  Esquire  featured  Ca- 


national  Journal  of  Psychoanalysis,  Ser- 
gio C.  Staude  observes  that  gossip  serves 
a  dual  function— to  spread  a  secret  and 
to  safeguard  it  by  enlisting  the  listener 
as  an  accomplice.  "[Gossip]  will  reveal 
something,  but,  following  the  rule  of 
furtive  dissemination,  will  prevent  it 
from  reaching  the  public.  When  it 
does,  we  are  in  another  domain:  that  of 
news,  of  information,  of  the  exhibition- 
ist boast,  that  of  treason  or  outrage." 
Cries  of  treason  and  outrage  buffeted 


use  a  phrase  of  Hemingway's,  not  only 
because   Capote   put  his   faith   in   the 
fool's  gold  of  gossip  and  chose  a  narra- 
tive persona  whose  pissy  attitude  robbed  ! 
the  book  of  expressive  range  (it's  hard 
to    convey    disillusionment    through   a : 
hero-whore  who  sounds  jaded  from  the 
get-go)  but  because  his  lyric  gift  couldn't 
withstand  such  elongation.  As  the  writer 
Marguerite  Young  puts  it  in  T.C.,  "Like  < 
many  American  writers,  he  existed  in 
tidy  vignettes  of  limited  dimensions.  .  .  . 


6  His  ball  was  the  Woodstock  of  the  tuxedo  brigade. 


pote  on  the  cover,  fin- 
gering what  looked 
like  a  stiletto.)  Private- 
ly, he  funked.  All  my 
rich,  idle  friends  have 
deserted  me!  Too  old 
and  obvious  to  make 
new  rich,  idle  friends, 
he  tried  to  patch  things 
up  with  the  former 
ones.  He  had  his  boy- 
friend. John  O'Shea. 
phone  Slim  Keith  as 
he  listened  on  the 
extension.  He  wrote 
letters  to  Babe  Paley. 
He  professed  his  in- 
nocence to  those  who 
could  serve  as  inter- 
mediaries. Running  in- 
to Leonora  Hornblow. 
he  asked,  "Did  you 
really  think  it  was 
Babe?  Did  you  really 
think  it  was  Slim?" 
She  replied.  "Truman, 
come  on,"  and  quoted 
the  line  from  Born  Yesterday,  "Never  crap 
a  crapper."  He  had  grace  enough  to  laugh. 

During  this  crisis  period.  Capote  said 
to  Diana  Vreeland,  "Oh,  honey!  It's 
Proust!  It's  beautiful!"  It  was  a  line 
of  defense  seized  by  others  at  the  time. 
that  all  literature  is  gossip,  and  didn't 
Proust  leech  off  and  tattle  on  his  aristo- 
cratic coterie?  Yet  no  sane  person  reads 
Remembrance  of  Things  Past  for  tawdry 
tidbits  on  long-dead  duchesses;  its 
trance  power  derives  from  the  opium 
jag  of  its  reveries  and  perceptions.  Gos- 
sip can  be  the  germ  for  fiction,  the  ini- 
tial trigger,  but  gossip  shorn  of  any  oth- 
er purpose  is  belittling  and  petty.  It  re- 
duces the  complexities  of  character  and 
motive  into  gotcha  moments  of  shame 
and  hypocrisy.  In  an  essay  on  gossip 
that  appeared  in  Clinical  Studies:  Inter- 


Capote,  and  as  sub- 
sequent installments 
of  Answered  Pray- 
ers emerged,  it  be- 
came evident  that 
he  had  no  ulterior 
design  to  justify  the 
gossip  as  social  crit- 
icism or  artistic  li- 
cense. He  reported  gossip  without  re- 
imagining  the  participants.  "Kate  Mc- 
Cloud"  featured  cameo  appearances  by 
Tallulah  Bankhead  and  Dorothy  Parker 
as  drunken  bags:  "Unspoiled  Mon- 
sters" is  littered  with  sneering  refer- 
ences to  lesbians  ("pockmarked  muff- 
diver"  and  "slit-slavering  bitch")  and 
score-settling  shots  at  Ned  Rorem  ("a 
queer  Quaker")  and  Arthur  Koestler 
("an  aggressive  runt").  Answered  Prayers 
was  probably  bitched  from  the  start,  to 


But  just  stringing  them 
together  doesn't  make 
an  epic.  An  epic  has  to 
have  a  vast  undertow 
of  music  and  momen- 
tum and  theology." 

It's    possible    that 
the  publication  of  "La 
Cote    Basque"    was 
semi-deliberate  self- 
sabotage— an    uncon- 
scious act  of  suicide. 
Capote's  mother,  Nina. 
who  longed  to  be  ac- 
cepted into  cafe  soci- 
ety, committed  suicide 
by  swallowing  pills  al 
the  age  of  48.  Capote, 
who  was  accepted  bj 
society,  may  have  har  I 
bored    a    resentment 
and  self-loathing  thai 
compelled     him     tc 
push  the  self-destruc 
button  in  a  similar  de 
sire  for  oblivion  (or  i 
gesture   of  solidarity 
with    his    dead    mother) 
For  in  detonating  himsel 
he  precipitated  a  renewa 
of  the  very  abandonmen 
he  had  felt  in  his  chit 
hood  and  feared  all  hi 
life  would  happen  agai: 
Even  Lee  Radziwill,  treat 
ed    kindly    in    "La    C6t< 
Basque."  dumped  him,  refusing  to  in 
tercede  in  a  legal  battle  between  hin  ■: 
and   Gore   Vidal,   telling   Liz   Smith 
"Liz.  what  difference  does  it  make 
They're  just  a  couple  of  fags."  No  on 
as  canny  as  Capote  could  do  somethin; 
this  convulsive  without  deeper  force  ■• 
at  play.  His  weeping  disbelief  at  th 
misery  and  havoc  the  story  caused  hiri  * 
and  others  suggests  a  profound  psyche 
logical  disconnect.  The  phrase  "sock 
death"  has  never  been  more  apt.  Capot 
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killed  himself  off  in  the  eyes  of  others 
and  rolled  downhill  in  a  slow  twilight 
of  pills  and  drugs. 

His  last  days  were  comic  horror. 
Bereft,  running  on  inertia,  a  social 
lion  turned  social  leper,  he  found 
refuge  in  the  Los  Angeles  household  of 
Joanne  Carson,  who  kept  a  bedroom 
for  him  which  later  became  a  kitschy 
shrine.  She  mommied  him  in  his  hour 
of  need;  she  created  a  protective  bub- 
ble and  kept  the  bad  people  away. 
"When  Truman  was  here,  I  put  my  an- 
swer phone  on  and  I  was  not  available 
to  anybody,  because  my  time  was  so 


the  soundtrack.  Robert  Blake,  who  co- 
starred  in  In  Cold  Blood  but  was  more 
famous  as  the  streetwise  cop  in  Baretta, 
babbled  in  actorspeak  about  himself. 
The  bandleader  Artie  Shaw  went  off  on 
an  endless  tangent  about  Duke  Elling- 
ton's funeral.  Joan  Didion:  "We  were 
watching  and  suddenly  a  glaze  came 
over  Artie's  face  and  he  realized  he  was 
far  afield.  So  he  got  a  grip  on  himself, 
and  he  said,  And  many  of  the  same 
lessons  apply.  These  were  some  of  the 
same  thoughts  that  were  in  my  mind  to- 
day!'" Didion's  husband,  John  Gregory 
Dunne:  "This  thing  was  a  fucking  night- 
mare. Absolute  nightmare.  Then  Joanne 


into  beyond  death.  According  to  Joanne 
Carson,  his  wish  was  to  be  cremated 
and  have  "half  of  his  ashes  kept  in  Los  i 
Angeles  and  half  in  New  York,  so  he 
could  continue  to  be  bicoastal."  Truman 
Capote— terminally  chic. 

Epilogue 

But  let's  not  end  on  a  snotty  note.  Al- 
though he's  been  dead  more  than  a 
decade,  Truman  Capote  doesn't  seem 
a  dated  figure,  unlike  so  many  writers  of 
his  generation  (James  Jones  and  Irwin 
Shaw,  to  name  two).  His  iridescence  has 
kept  his  reputation  alive.  Capote  had  a 
tabloid  mentality  with  a  slick-magazine 


^  Capote  was  both  the  snake  charmer  and  the  snake. 


precious."  They  drove  to 
Malibu  and  flew  kites— 
kites  are  a  recurring  mo- 
tif in  Capote's  fiction— 
or  took  imaginary  trips 
together.  Joanne  Carson: 

He'd  call  me  from  New 
York  and  say,  "Tomorrow 
we're  going  to  Paris."  I 
would  pick  him  up  at  the 
airport;  we  would  come 
home,  I  would  put  my  an- 
swer phone  on,  and  cancel 
anything  I  had  for  the  next 
day,  and  when  I  would 
wake  up  in  the  morning  he 
would  bring  in  a  tray  with 
croissants  and  sugar  cubes 
from  the  Ritz  Hotel  and  lit- 
tle jars  of  marmalade  from 
the  Hotel  Crillon,  which  of 
course  he'd  lifted.  Then 
we'd  take  out  books  from 
the  Rodin  Museum,  books 
from  the  Louvre,  and  we'd 
take  a  trip  there.  "Now 
we're  going  to  have  lunch," 
he'd  say;  he'd  pick  a  restau- 
rant and  we'd  have  a  French-style  cuisine 
here  to  match,  and  so  we  would  spend  a 
whole  day  in  Paris  without  moving.  We  did 
the  same  thing  with  China.  We  went  to 
Spain;  we  went  to  Mexico. 

All  without  ever  leaving  the  house. 
Doesn't  it  sound  charming?  Doesn't  it 
sound  insane? 

On  Saturday,  August  25,  1984,  Ca- 
pote expired  at  Carson's  house,  though 
one  comedienne  wickedly  speculated 
that  he  had  died  on  the  lawn  and  she 
dragged  him  indoors.  His  funeral  would 
have  made  a  fitting  sequel  to  Evelyn 
Waugh's  The  Loved  One.  The  service 
was  held  at  noon  at  the  Westwood 
Mortuary  on  a  day  so  hellish  you  can 
practically  hear  a  giant  fly  buzzing  on 
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Carson  got  up  with  great  rivulets 
of  mascara  coming  down,  like 
a  couple  of  rivers,  and  she  read 
from  one  of  the  stories,  gulping 
away  like  people  who  can't  con- 
trol their  tears."  The  last  speak- 
er was  Christopher  Isherwood. 
who  said  that  the  wonderful  thing  about 
Truman  was  that  he  had  always  made 
him  laugh,  a  remark  that  some  found 
winning  and  others  (the  Rashomon  ef- 
fect again)  found  coy.  In  the  latter  camp 
was  Carol  Matthau,  who  told  Plimpton. 
"He  said,  'Everytime  I  think  of  Tru- 
man, I  laugh.'  And  he  laughed  and 
laughed.  I  think  he  was  tinkling  in  his 
pants.  It  was  a  debacle." 

Capote's  divided  nature  followed  him 


gloss,  which  made  hirr 
one  of  the  most  represen 
tative  writers  of  his  (anc 
our)  time,  a  roving  ambas 
sador   between   the   lasii 
remnants  of  the  Beautifu 
Jeople  and  the  celebrit) 
)hoton  chamber  of  People 
magazine,  where  new  fa 
mous  nobodies  are  cov 
ered  weekly.  Like  And; 
Warhol,  whom  he  workec 
with  at  Interview,  he  un; 
derstood  that  in  the  mej 
dia  universe  real  fame  ancj 
bogus  fame  occupy  th<| 
same  lustrous  plane,  or  a  I 
least  adjoining  booths  oil 
The  Hollywood  Squares! 
Capote's  tragedy  was  thai 
he  came  to  value  the  spcl 
ken  word  over  the  writteil 
word,  believing  that  hi 
could  sweet-talk  ml 
way  out  of  anythinl 
because  he  had  sweeill 
talked   his   way  irj 
He    was    both   thJ 
snake  charmer  anJ 
the  snake,  toying  wit 
toxic  insinuation  ur  I 
til  the  spell  snappe! 
and  he  was  bitten  b 
his  own  sound  bites.  In  a  chapter  of  7X1 
called  "In  Which  the  Reader  Is  Let  In  oil 
TC's  Secret,"  we  learn  that  Capote  ker 
a  small  studio  apartment  where  he  mail  II 
tained  a  collection  of  snakebite  kits,  whiclj 
he  decorated  with  collages  and  cryptiH 
phrases,  like  Joseph  Cornell  boxes.  It  w£|J 
his  private  stash  of  voodoo,  an  attemj  || 
(like  his  fiction)  to  make  something  lasjj 
ing  and  celestial  out  of  loneliness,  meij| 
ace,  and  fear.  I  bet  they're  beautiful.  D 
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Letter  from  London 


DOM'S  LIFE  IN  THE  FAST  LANE 


Drifting  from  Europe  to  Hollywood,  Dodi  Fayed  moved  in 

the  massive  shadow  of  his  tycoon  father,  Mohamed, 

spending  recklessly  in  pursuit  of  love  and  status.  His  romance 

with  Princess  Diana  seems  as  inevitable  as  it  was  tragic 


T 

he  giant  photographs,  sized  two  by 
I   one  and  a  half  feet,  were  larger 
than  life   in   their  gilded  frames: 
Diana,  the  Princess  of  Wales,  was 
radiant,  ami  Emad  "Dodi"  Fayed, 
in  open -nee     d  sport  shirt,  looked 
I    equally    rela         among    arrange- 
I    ments  of  lilies     rid  trailing  ivy  in 
one  of  the  main  wind  ws  of  Harrods  on 
London's  Brompton  Uoad.  In  the  back- 
ground, a  bejeweled  mannequin  in  Egyp- 


BY  SALLY  BEDELL  SMITH 


tian  robes  and  headdress  stroked  a  golden 
harp  as  if  beckoning  the  portraits  heaven- 
ward. Behind  her  was  the  store's  famous 
Egyptian  Hall.  Here,  years  earlier,  the 
sphinx  heads  along  the  molding  had  been 
cast  in  what  appear  to  be  the  likeness  of 
one  man:  Mohamed  Al  Fayed,  the  store's 
billionaire  owner,  and  the  father  of  Dodi. 
Diana  and  Dodi  had  died  in  a  high- 
speed car  crash  10  days  earlier.  But  the 
Harrods  window  still  drew  throngs  of 


mourners  bearing  notes  and  fresh  bot 
quets.  The  messages  offered  impassionil 
variations  on  a  single  theme:  Dodi  ail 
Diana,  star-crossed  lovers,  united  in  etc! 
nity.  Peaceful  at  last.  Together.  Forever 
Diana  is  now  sealed  into  the  collecti 
memory,  and  not  with  Prince  Charkj 
the  father  of  her  sons  and  source 
much  of  her  unhappiness,  but  with 
man  who  had  been  at  her  side  for 
of  three  weeks,  a  man  scarcely  knovj 
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outside  certain  rarefied  precincts  of  Lon- 
don, Manhattan,  and  Hollywood  until 
his  name  burst  into  the  tabloid  press 
in  August  when  he  publicly  became 
Diana's  consort. 

In  the  dramatic  quest  for  public  sym- 
pathy that  unfolded  after  the  royal  di- 
vorce, Diana  showed  a 
genius  for  manipulating 
the  press.  She  was  the 
"people's  princess,"  rebel- 
ling against  the  haughty 
royals.  What  better  way 
to  annoy  the  British  es- 
tablishment than  by  tak- 
ing up  with  a  man  whose 
father's  garish  wealth  and 
business  manner  made 
him  an  outsider  among 
the  upper  classes? 

After  being  denied 
British  citizenship,  Dodi's 
father  had  bitterly  cited  racism. 
Later,  Mohamed  Al  Fayed  drew 
further  enmity  after  revealing  that 
he  had  paid  prominent  Conser- 
vative members  of  Parliament 
to  raise  questions  relating  to  his 
business  interests  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Fayed's  revelations  of 
Tory  Party  "sleaze"  contributed  to 
Labour's  landslide  last  spring. 
(  Vanity  Fair  is  involved  in  libel  lit- 
igation with  Mohamed  Al  Fayed, 
arising  out  of  a  September  1995 
article.  In  July,  due  to  the  recent 
delivery  of  further  defense  materi- 
al, the  case  was  adjourned  from 
its  scheduled  hearing  and  is  now 
fixed  for  September  1998.) 

What  Diana  may  have  been 
slow  to  fully  appreciate  was  that 
her  relationship  with  Fayed's  son 
would  almost  certainly  have 
dimmed  her  place  in  the  British  imagina- 
tion. Her  mystique  rested  not  only  on  her 
glamour  and  vulnerability  but  also  on  her 
monarchical  and  aristocratic  associations. 
Had  the  Princess  actually  married  Dodi 
and  settled,  as  some  speculated  she  might, 
in  Paris,  she  would  probably  have  lost  fa- 
vor, even  with  the  masses. 

Dodi  Fayed  was  a  42-year-old  man/ 
child  with  a  lavish  monthly  allowance 
by  most  accounts  $100,000.  He  was 
charming  and  generous,  but  his  good  in- 
tentions couldn't  dislodge  his  reputation 
lor  reneging  on  commitments  and  cred- 
itors. He  was  seen  as  someone  who 
lacked  the  drive— or,  more  flatteringly, 
the  ruthlessness  to  make  it  on  his  own. 
When  his  romance  with  Diana  hit  the 
headlines  on  August   7.   Dodi  suddenly 


MATERNAL  INSTINCTS 
In  this  photograph  from  the 
Fayed  family  album,  taken 
around  1970,  Dodi  is  seen  in 
Alexandria,  Egypt,  with 
(from  left)  his  mother,  Samira, 
his  maternal  grandmother, 
Samiha  Khashoggi,  and  his 
half-sister,  Gigi.  His  uncle  on 
his  mother's  side  (not  pictured) 
is  Adnan  Khashoggi,  the 
multimillionaire  arms  dealer. 


faced  the  kind  of  scrutiny  that  even 
members  of  royal  families  are  ill-prepared 
to  withstand.  If  Diana  was  reading  the 
tabloids  closely,  as  she  was  known  to  do, 
she  likely  learned  a  lot.  Dodi  was  ac- 
cused of  failing  to  pay  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  rent,  wrecking  rental 
properties,  selling  film 
rights  he  didn't  own, 
and  neglecting  to  pay 
attorneys,  doctors,  re- 
pairmen, and  even  his 
projectionist.  One  ac- 
count, from  model/ac- 
tress Traci  Lind,  alleged 
during  their  affair 


they  used  nicknames  (Bruisey  and  Gippo) 
and  fought  "like  children,"  trading  pushes 
and  slaps.  She  also  claimed  that  he  once 
threatened  her  with  a  nine-mm.  Beretta. 

The  biggest  splash  came  in  mid-August 
when  a  sobbing  31-year-old  model 
named  Kelly  Fisher  sued  Dodi  alter 
he  jilted  her  to  lake  up  with  Diana. 
Having  suffered  the  demise  of  an  en- 
gagement sealed  with  a  sapphire-and- 
diamond  ring.  Fisher  accused  Dodi  of 
failing  to  pay  her  $440,000  in  "premari- 
tal support"  which,  she  claimed,  he  had 
pledged  in  return  for  her  giving  up 
modeling.  (Exhibit  A:  a  check  for 
$200,000  that  he  had  written  to  her  on 
a  closed  account.) 

Fisher  sold  her  story  to  Rupert  Mur- 
doch's News  of  the  World  and  the  Sun  for 


an  estimated  $300,000  to  $450,000.  Sh. 
claimed  that  while   Diana  was  on  on| 
Fayed  yacht  she  and  Dodi  were  on  ar 
other,  making  love.  She  said  that  Doc 
kept  an  "astonishing  array  of  weapons,  j 
and  that  he  was  "flabby  and  out  c 
shape"  and  so  germ-obsessed  that  h 
traveled  with  Handi-Wipes  and  oxyge 
tanks.  (After  Dodi's  death,  Fishe 
dropped  her  suit.) 

Understanding  Dodi  is  complicatec 
he  was  a  chameleon  with  a  tendency  tj 
tell  tall  tales  about  himself.  "Dodi  waj 
many  things  to  many  people,"  says  Tin  j 
Sinatra,  his  longtime  friend  with  whot ; 
he  had  a  brief  romance  in  the  1980: ' 
!«■  "His  relationships  were  very  vaJ 
ied  and  quite  inconsistent." 


In  Arabic,  Dodi's  given  name 
Emad— means  "someone  you  ca 
depend  on,"  but  friends  an 
foes  remember  him  as  desperate 
needy,  by  turns  generous  and  ii 
sensitive,  impulsive  and  careft 
He  had  been  a  rich,  lonely  chili 
and  his  financial  dependence  c 
his  father  stunted  him  as  an  adul 
Even  in  his  40s,  friends  called  hi:, 
a  "kid"  or  a  "boy." 

Lacking  any  real  profession'! 
distinction,  he  defined  himself  L 
women— the    more    famous   ad 
beautiful  the  better-actresses  V;'J 
erie  Perrine,  Brooke  Shields,  Joal 
ne  Whalley.  Winona  Ryder,  Tan;| 
Roberts,  and  Mimi  Rogers;  mo 
els  Marie  Hclvin.  Koo  Stark,  Tra 
Lind,  and  Julia  Tholstrup;  celeb 
tics  Tina   Sinatra   and  Chariot 
Hambro  (a  granddaughter  of  5 
Winston  Churchill's).  He  pursui 
them    with    unabashed    roman 
cism,  idealized  them,  and  sorr 
times  spurned  them.  "He  had  the  at 
tude  that  the  woman  he  was  with  reflei 
ed  on  him,"  says  his  longtime  friend  IV 
chael  White,  a  producer.  Princess  Diai 
represented  Dodi's  lifetime  achievemer 
Winging  his  way  on  G  IPs  and  crui 
ing  on  200 -foot  yachts,  sending  gifts 
caviar,  cashmere,  and  smoked  salmon 
his  friends,  Dodi  had  no  "real  life."  I 
never  had  a  home  to  speak  of.  His  lath 
owned  the  apartments  on  Park  Lane 
London  and  just  off  the  Champs-Elyse 
in  Paris  where  Dodi  often  stayed.  Dc 
rented   mansions  and  beach  houses 
Los  Angeles,  and  used  his  family's  va( 
tion  homes  in  Saint-Tropez,  Gstaad.  a 
Scotland.  "I  have  no  idea  where  Dti 
thought  was  home,"  says  White. 

"Around  the  office  we  used  to  alw; 
say,  "Dodi  is  a  continued  on  pagi 
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,etter  from  London 


jriNitD  from  page  140  character  in 
novie,'"  recalls  Jack  Wiener,  a  pro- 
ber who  was  Dodi's  partner  for  seven 
its.  A  sense  of  unreality  touched 
irything  Dodi  did;  in  many  ways,  he 
s  the  victim  of  his  own  misguided, 
pelessly  romantic  dreams. 

t  the  time  of  Dodi  Fayed's  birth,  on 
April  15,  1955,  in  Alexandria,  Egypt, 
his  father  was  working  for  $280  a 
•nth  as  a  "commercial  manager"  for 
urniture-importing  company  owned 
Adnan  Khashoggi,  a  Saudi  Arabian 
o  would  later  become  a  multimillion- 
.:  arms  dealer.  Mohamed  had  met  Ad- 
|i's  sister  Samira  on  Stanley  Beach  in 
ixandria  in  1953,  and  they  married  on 
H6,  1954. 

Tie  Khashoggis  had  a  good  pedi- 

;:  Adnan  and  Samira's  father  had 

n  private  physician  to  the  king  of 

di  Arabia.  Although  Dodi's  father 

lid  later  claim  to  have  been  born 

an  old  Egyptian  family  enriched 

shipping,   land,    and   industry,   he 

actually  the  son  of  an  Alexandria 

oolteacher.  Business  documents  list 

lamed's  birthplace  variously  as  Al 

dia,  Dubai,  Alexandria,  and  Cairo. 

lohamed's   relationship   with    Kha- 

5gi  ended  in   1957  amid  recrimina- 

By  1959,  Mohamed  and  Samira 

divorced.  The  father  received  cus- 

of  his  son— according  to  Muslim 

jma,  as  Dodi  would  explain— and  the 

grew  up  in  Alexandria.  Mohamed 

a  Finnish  wife,  Heini,  who  bore 

four  more  children.  Dodi's  mother 

ied  her  cousin  and  spent  time  in 

Paris,  and  Madrid.  Her  second 

land  died  in  a  car  crash  at  age  45, 

ner  mother,  Samiha,  died  at  51  after 

ched  face4ift.  For  all  her  heartache, 

ra   kept    her    affectionate    nature. 

li    obviously    inherited    from    his 

er    all    those    gentle,    wonderful. 

l,  and  kind  characteristics,"   says 

1  Marie  Helvin,  his  close  friend. 

)di  disclosed  little  about  his  upbring- 

>ut  he  indicated  that  he  had  been 

for  largely  by  servants  while  his  fa- 

^raveled  the  world.  "One  measure  of 

's]  isolation,"  recounted  Vie  Sunday 

',  "is  that  close  family  members  seem 

c  with  whom  he  lived,   recalling 

;  ly  that  his  time  was  divided  between 

and  palaces  on  the  Cote  d'Azur." 

1st  accounts  said  that  Dodi  was 
iised  a  Muslim,  though,  oddly 
;iough,  he  told  Suzanne  Gregard— 
ife  for  eight  months  during  the 
I   that    he    considered    himself    a 


Catholic.  "Maybe  the  help  in  the  house 
was  Catholic,"  says  Gregard.  He  also  sug- 
gested that  for  most  of  his  childhood  he 
didn't  really  know  his  mother.  Gregard 
believes  that  he  didn't  actually  meet  her 
until  he  was  in  his  teens— though  pho- 
tographs show  him  with  her  at  five  or  six. 
Dodi  was  the  stereotypical  poor  little 
rich  boy,  showered  with  toys,  treated  to 
luxurious  holidays,  but  essentially  lonely. 


Rosey,  a  small  Swiss  boarding  school 
famous  for  its  unique  three-month  ski- 
ing term  in  Gstaad. 

Dodi  left  after  one  year,  according  to 
Philippe  Gudin,  director  general  of  Le 
Rosey.  Peter  Riva,  grandson  of  Marlene 
Dietrich  and  a  Le  Rosey  grad,  remem- 
bers that  Dodi  found  it  "really  tough." 
During  a  lunch  with  Dodi's  father  in  the 
early  80s,  Riva  asked,  "Why  did  you  send 


"Around  the  office  we  used  to  always  say, 
'Dodi  is  a  character  in  a  movie/"  recalls  a  producer 
who  was  Fayed's  partner  for  seven  years. 


Jack  Martin,  a  Hollywood  columnist  and 
Dodi's  friend  of  22  years,  remembers  a 
conversation  during  Dodi's  30th-birthday 
party  thrown  by  friends  at  the  White  Ele- 
phant on  London's  Curzon  Street.  "Dodi 
turned  to  me— and  this  is  the  only  time  I 
saw  him  teary,"  recounts  Martin,  "He 
said,  "This  is  the  first  time  anybody  has 
ever  given  me  a  birthday  party.'" 

In  1968  his  father  sent  the  13-year- 
old  Dodi— a  mediocre  student— to  Le 


him  there?"  Mohamed  replied,  "I  knew 
people  who  sent  their  children  there." 

The  next  five  years  of  Dodi's  life  are 
an  enigma.  "I  don't  know  anything  about 
that,  I'm  afraid,"  says  Michael  Cole,  a 
spokesman  for  the  Fayed  family.  "Mo- 
hamed was  living  here  [in  London].  Dodi 
would  probably  have  lived  here,  but  I 
don't  know  what  he  was  doing."  Several 
reports  indicate  that  Dodi's  father  pro- 
vided him— at  the  age  of  15— with  his 
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Traci  Lind  alleged  that  she  and  Dodi 

used  nicknames  (Bruisey  and  Gippo)  and  thai 

threatened  her  with  a  nine-mm.  Beretta. 


own  London  apartment,  at 
60  Park  Lane  (a  building 
Mohamed  still  owns),  along 
with  a  chauffeured  Rolls  and 
a  bodyguard. 

We  do  know  that  at  age 
19  Dodi  enrolled  at  the  Roy- 
al Military  Academy  at  Sand- 
hurst, where  he  took  the  six- 
month  course  from  January 
through  June  1974.  (The  half-year  stint 
was  a  less  stringent  version  of  Sandhurst's 
traditional  program.) 

Dodi  submitted  to  Sandhurst's  regimen 
of  fitness  training,  marching,  team 
games,  exercises  in  signals  and  com- 
munications, and  training  in  weaponry 
and  other  military  equipment.  "He  had  a 
reasonable  build.  He  wasn't  fat  and  pam- 
pered and  soft  and  flabby,"  says  Major 
Tim  Coles,  who  lived  in  the  room  next 
door.  "He  walked  gracefully  and  convert- 
ed it  into  an  upright  military  posture. 

"I  don't  remember  him  making  a  par- 
ticular fuss,"  continues  Major  Coles.  "He 
was  quiet,  intelligent,  pleasant,  had  a 
good  sense  of  humor,  was  friendly,  and 
appreciated  help  when  anyone  gave  it." 

Dodi  ended  his  military  career  after 
receiving  his  commission  at  graduation 
the  equivalent  of  a  second  lieutenant. 
He  told  Major  Coles  that  he  planned  to 
join  the  Dubai  air  force;  instead,  he 
served  briefly  as  an  attache  at  the  Unit- 
ed Arab  Emirates  embassy  in  London. 
The  job  didn't  limit  his  active  nightlife. 
He  began  to  frequent  Tramp,  a  members- 
only  London  nightclub  owned  by  John- 
ny Gold,  a  friend  of  Mohamed's.  "He 
would  come  here  with  eyes  popping," 
recalls  Gold.  With  its  booming  disco 
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and  hamburgers  gar- 
nished with  suggestive 
messages  ("To  a  sexy 
dish").  Tramp  was  a 
magnet  for  70s  men 
on  the  prowl.  Gold 
held  court  and  Dodi  joined  him  most 
nights,  sipping  Stolichnayas  and  smok- 
ing Cohibas.  '"He  spent  many  nights 
here,"  says  Gold,  "often  by  himself.  He 
was  a  good  bachelor.  Women  liked  him." 
Dodi's  manner  was  that  of  a  friendly 
puppy,  always  eager  to  please.  "What 
endeared  him  was  that  he  was  without 
guile,  although  not  without  bullshit," 
says  Peter  Riva. 

Dodi  stood  about  five  feet  ten,  had  a 
soft  voice  with  a  slight  Middle  Eastern 
accent,  curly  black  hair,  expressive  light- 
brown  eyes,  and  a  smile  offset  by  a 
slightly  sinister  mustache.  "I  didn't  think 
he  was  good-looking,"  recalls  Nona 
Summers,  a  London  socialite.  "But  he 
was  nicely  dressed,  wore  lovely  cash- 
mere, nice  shoes,  very  soigne.  And  he 
smelt  nice.  He  loved  to  laugh." 

I  t  21,  Dodi  had  what  Jack  Martin  calls 

II  "his  first  movie-star  romance,"  with 
/ 1  Valerie  Perrine,  a  Texas-born  actress— 
1 1  years  his  senior— who  was  in  London 
filming  Superman.  Martin  found  Dodi 
"painfully  quiet  and  shy."  Recalls  Martin: 
"He  had  no  discernible  ego." 

Dodi  had  been  hooked  on  movies 
since  his  mid-teens,  when  he  met  Bar- 
bara Broccoli,  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Albert  R.  "Cubby"  Broccoli,  who  pro- 


duced the  James  Bond  films.  Througll 
her,  Mohamed  became  friendly  witll 
Cubby,  and  eventually  agreed  to  set  uj| 
a  film  business  with  Dodi  in  1979.  Mc 
named  hired  filmmaker  Timothy  Burrilj 
to  run  the  company. 

Incorporated  in   June    1979,  Allieul 
Stars  Ltd.  listed  two  parent  companies! 
Allied  Stars  S.A.,  a  Liberian  corporal 
tion,  and  the  Compagnie  de  Gestion  e[ 
de  Banque  Gonet,  a  small  Swiss  banl| 
where  Mohamed  Al  Fayed  did  business 
Allied's  first  project  was  Breaking  Glass 
a  film  about  a  rock  musician.  Britisll 
producers    Davina    Belling   and   Cliv| 
Parsons  had  taken  the  script  to  Burril 
who  submitted  it  to  Mohamed,  who  pre 
vided  backing  of  £1.2  million— equal  I 
$2.5  million  then  and  $5.25  million  i: 
today's  dollars. 

"Dodi's  role  was  not  very  involved, 
says  Parsons.  The  crucial  financial  dec 
sions  were  Mohamed's,  "whether  bs 
cause  it  was  the  first  film  or  other  re; 
sons."  Through  a  $1.5  million  sale  t 
Paramount  and  other  foreign -right 
deals,  the  film  almost  immediately  r< 
couped  the  Fayed  investment. 

By  1980,  Burrill  had  already  launche 
a   second   project,   based   on   a  serif    ^ 
brought  in  by  producer  David  Puttnar  i^.. 
about  a  Jewish  boy  and  a  Scottish  divii  s 
ity  student  who  were  on   the  Britis  \ 
Olympic  team  in  1924.  "We  submitted 
to  Mohamed  Fayed  and  he  agreed  t  > 
co-finance  the  film  with  Fox,"  says  Bu  I 
rill.  The  Fayed  investment  was  $3  mi 
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Letter  from  London 


lion,  and  Fox  put  up  an  equal  amount. 
Dodi  would  later  boast  to  friends  that 
he  had  discovered  the  script  and  pushed 
the  project.  "Mohamed,"  says  Puttnam, 
"made  all  the  decisions.  Dodi  came  on 
the  set  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  he 
came  for  some  postproduction.  He  was 
nice  and  courteous." 

Released  in  1981,  Chariots  of  Fire  won 
an  Academy  Award  for  best  picture, 
pulling  in  some  $40  million  at  the 
U.S.  box  office.  "The  profits  were  many 
millions  of  dollars  because  the  cost 
of  the  film  was  so  small  and  the  world- 
wide gross  was  so  great,"  says  Sandy 
Lieberson,  Fox's  president  of  produc- 
tion at  the  time.  David  Puttnam  esti- 


Dodi  contacted  his  friend  Mike  Meda- 
voy,  who  headed  Orion  Pictures.  Orion 
financed  the  film  and  refunded  the  devel- 
opment costs  to  Mohamed.  Dodi  and 
Wiener  each  received  producer's  fees  of 
$500,000  for  F/X  and  its  1991  sequel. 

Wiener  could  have  taught  Dodi  the 
nuts  and  bolts  of  film  production.  But, 
as  quickly  became  clear,  Dodi  lacked  the 
desire  necessary  to  see  a  film  through  all 
the  difficult  stages  of  budgeting  and  pro- 
duction. F/X  took  13  weeks  to  shoot, 
and  Dodi  was  there  for  4  of  them.  In- 
stead of  arriving  for  rehearsals  at  seven 
a.m.,  he  showed  up  at  lunchtime.  "He 
had  the  passion  to  make  movies,  but  he 
didn't  see  his  role  as  being  there  every 
day,"  says  Weiner.  "It  was  a  shame.  It 


you  are  another  person,  and  Dodi  did  , 
that.  .  .  .  There  was  no  evil  there,  just 
keeping  up  a  particular  image  that  you 
would  love  to  be." 

Dodi— in  his  30s  by  now— had  never 
outgrown  his  dependence  on  his 
strong-willed  father,  and  this  he 
found  to  be  emotionally  and  profession- 
ally crippling.  Any  son  of  such  a  formi- 
dable figure  must  work  doubly  hard 
to  prove  himself,  but  Dodi  never  did. 
Those  who  knew  father  and  son  believe 
that  Mohamed  Al  Fayed  loved  Dodi 
and  wanted  the  best  for  him.  "In  a 
strange  way  Mohamed  idealized  him," 
says  a  producer,  another  of  Dodi's  ac- 
quaintances in  the  film  business.  But, 


*r 


'• 


mates  that  Mohamed  "can't  have  made 
less  than  $10  million." 

Chariots  of  Fire  put  Dodi  Fayed  in  a 
position  to  be  a  major  player  in  Holly- 
wood. But  nothing  happened  ,for  three 
years.  One  night  in  1983,  Jack  Wiener,  a 
former  Columbia  executive  turned  pro- 
ducer, ran  into  Dodi  at  Tramp.  "Come 
and  see  my  dad,"  Dodi  said.  "We  have 
this  film  company  now,  and  it  would  be 
really  nice  to  work  together."  Wiener 
went  to  see  Mohamed,  who  made  an  at- 
tractive offer:  Wiener  would  associate 
himself  with  Dodi,  and  Mohamed  would 
supply  development  money  for  options 
and  scripts.  The  only  condition,  says 
Wiener,  was  "we  had  to  come  to  Mo- 
hamed with  whatever  it  was  we  were 
interested  in." 

■ier  and  Dodi  found  nothing 
promising  until  a  friend  of  Dodi's  came 
up  wit]  the  script  for  F/X.  a  thriller 
about  a  special-effects  man.  Wiener 
jumped  at  the  project,  and  Mohamed 
put  up  the  option  money. 


would  have  been  a  wa 
for  him  to  learn."  Bill 
Condon,  scriptwriter  on 
the  F/X  sequel,  had  only 
one  meeting  with  Dodi, 
whom  he  thought  "incre- 
dibly sweet."  But  Dodi's 
"one  word  of  advice,"  re- 
calls Condon,  was  "to 
make  sure  it  was  funny  as 
well  as  full  of  action.  That 
was  kind  of  it,  I  hate  to 
say.  He  was  marginal." 

Enthusiasm  helped  cam- 
ouflage Dodi's  inactivity. 
"In  meetings  he  seemed 
cordial  and  professional," 
recalls  director  Charlie 
Matthau.  "He  asked  intelligent  ques- 
tions about  the  script."  Those  close  to 
Dodi  knew,  however,  that  he  was  simply 
playacting.  "You  could  sit  in  meetings 
and  everything  seemed  perfect,"  says  a 
producer  who  worked  with  him.  "But 
there  comes  a  time  when  you  believe 


RIE  DODI 
liked  G  II  jets,  yachts, 
caviar,  and  cashmere,  but 
not  solitude.  Fayed's  friends 
and  lovers  include:  Top, 
from  left,  Marie  Helvin  in 
the  80s;  Cathy  Lee  Crosby, 
his  date  for  the  premiere 
of  Chariots  of  Fire;  Prince 
Andrew's  former  lover  Koo 
Stark  (far  right);  Brooke 
Shields;  model  Traci  Lind. 
Bottom,  Tina  Sinatra; 
Lynsey  de  Paul;  Suzanne 
Gregard;  Julia  Roberts 
(with  whom  he  attended 
the  London  opening 
of  Steel  Magnolias);  and 
Kelly  Fisher. 


whatever   reason-* 
perhaps    because   h 
grasped  his  son's  limitcj 
tions  and  wanted  to  prcl 
tect  him— Mohamed  pi 
Dodi  in  an  impossibU 
trap.  "It's  like  whe  ■ 
you  are  training  a  doJ 
and  you  use  a  chokil 
chain,"  says  the  produt  • 
er.    "You   give   a  littlj 
freedom,  then  you  nee 
to  give  a  pull.  Dodi  m 
encouraged  to  fly  an 
then  not  allowed  to." 

Unable  to  make  an 
independent  decision 
Dodi  never  fully  expei 
enced  the  personal  or  professional  chs 
lenges  of  adulthood.  He  was  remarkab 
sheltered.  "He  was  sort  of  like  a  deer 
the  headlights,"  says  producer  Mai 
Canton,  the  former  Sony  chieftain  wr 
recently  returned  to  Warner's,  whe 
in  the  early  80s  he  first  encounters 
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k     Burdines     Rich's     Lazarus     Goldsmith's    The  Bon  March< 
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revered  Diana  from  afar/7  says 

Hook  screenwriter  Jim  Harti 

"He  talked  about  her,  what  i 

great  lady  she  was.' 


SATURN 


Dodi.  As  Wiener  recalls, 
"Mohamed  would  say  to 
me,  'Jack,  please  keep  an 
eye  on  him  and  take  good 
care  of  him.'"  Yet  shield- 
ing him  from  failure— and 
allowing  him  to  maintain 
the  illusion  of  success- 
meant  Dodi  would  be 
caught  out  time  and  again. 


SON  WORSHIP 
From  left,  Mohamed 
Al  Fayed,  Princess  Diana, 
and  Dodi  aboard  the 
Jonikal,  near  Saint-Tropez, 
July  1997.  "Mohamed 
really  did  love  his  son," 
says  Dodi's  former  partner, 
"but  he  could  be  very  strict 
and,  the  next  moment, 
extremely  generous." 


Hn  the  surface,  Dodi  was  a  dutiful  son. 
"If  we  were  away  he  would  call  his 
father  every  day  or  every  other  day 
and  report  in,"  says  Wiener.  Dodi  was 
rarely  known  to  criticize  his  father.  "He 
had  great  pride  in  Mohamed,  great  re- 
spect," says  Johnny  Gold.  "From  what 
Dodi  said,  they  had  a  wonderful  relation- 
ship." One  close  friend  did  sense  that 
Dodi  was  "frustrated"  by  his  lack  of  in- 
dependence. "He  always  wanted  to 
please  his  father,"  says  the  friend,  "and 
he  would  have  loved  to  have  been  suc- 
cessful like  his  father." 

In  Mohamed's  presence,  Dodi  was 
deferential  and  quiet.  "When  Dodi  had 
to  see  his  father,  everything  stood  still," 
says  Nona  Summers.  His  occasional 
sullenness  may  have  stemmed  from  what 
some  saw  as  inconsistency  on  the  part 
of  Mohamed.  "Mohamed  really  did 
love  his  son,"  says  Jack  Wiener,  "but 
he  could  be  very  strict  with  Dodi  and, 
the  next  moment,  could  be  extremely 
warm  and  generous.  That  kept  Dodi 
off-balance.  Mohamed  was  the  patri- 
arch of  the  family,  and  it  was  difficult 
because  Dodi  never  knew  how  his  fa- 
ther would  react." 


Illith  an  allowance  of 
WW  $100,000  a  month, 
1 1  Dodi,  it  seems,  would 
have  been  hard-pressed  to 
overspend,  but  he  leased 
homes  in  Beverly  Hills 
and  Malibu  for  $25,000  a 
month,  insisted  on  chauf- 
feur-driven cars  and  se- 
curity guards,  and  spent 
wildly  to  impress  friends. 

The  cycle  was  inevitable:  a  spending 
binge  by  Dodi  was  followed  by  Mo- 
hamed's declining  to  pick  up  certain 
bills.  "Dodi's  father  could  be  quite 
strict  about  charges  for  hotel  suites,"  re- 
calls Wiener,  "so  we  tried  to  be  careful 
that  those  mishaps  didn't  occur."  But 
Wiener  couldn't  supervise  everything. 
Jack  Martin  remembers  being  with 
Dodi  at  the  Westwood  Marquis  when 
Mohamed  pulled  the  plug.  "Dodi  had 
done  something  his  father  didn't  like," 
says  Martin.  "He  had  a  penthouse  and 
Mohamed  called  the  management  and 
said,  'I  am  not  paying  my  son's  bills.'" 
"Dodi  would  commit  himself  and 
then  the  funds  were  not  there,  and  he 
would  try  to  talk  his  way  out  of  it,"  says 
a  producer  in  Hollywood.  When  con- 
fronted, Dodi  would  usually  apologize 
and  promise  payment.  If  he  wrote  a 
check,  however,  it  might  well  bounce. 
Peter  Riva  once  cornered  Dodi  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Pierre  Hotel  in  Manhattan, 
demanding  that  he  repay  him  $15,000 
for  the  cost  of  staying  at  the  Hotel  Ritz 
in  Paris  (which  has  been  owned  by  Mo- 
hamed since  1979).  Dodi  had  invited 
Riva  as  his  guest,  and  then  Riva  had 


been  presented  with  the  bill.  Only  whe 
Riva  got  fierce  with  him  did  Dodi  han 
over  the  money— in  cash. 

Some  of  Dodi's  creditors  sued  him. 
January  of  1994,  American  Express  file 
a  lawsuit  against  Dodi  for  failing 
pay  a  $116,890  debt.  According  to  do' 
uments  from  the  suit,  Dodi's  extrav 
gances  during  one  three -month  peric 
included  $12,835  on  furs,  $10,684  on 
mani  clothes,  $14,869  on  jewelry, 
even   $9,385   at   Harrods,   his   fathei 
store.  Dodi's  troubles  began  when 
wrote  two  bad  checks  totaling  $31,8 
and,  in  the  same  month,  piled  up  anot 
er  $60,974  in  charges.  These  includi 
$5,657  to  American  Airlines  and  $5,0< 
to  the  Hotel  Bel  Air.  Other  creditc 
walked   bitterly   away.   One   promine 
Hollywood  actress  had  to  reupholst 
every  piece  of  furniture  in  her  Malil 
beach   house   because   of  the   dama 
done  by  Dodi's  dogs  during  his  eig 
month  rental.  Although  Dodi  suppli 
new  fabric  and  gave  up  his  security  ( 
posit  to  partly  cover  the  costs,  the  ; 
tress  says,  "I  just  don't  think  he  had 
spect  for  other  people's  property.  '\ 
didn't  pursue  him,  because  we  want 
him  out  of  our  lives." 

During  the  1980s,  Dodi  became  part 
the  jet-set  drug  scene.  "He  was  ii 
cocaine,"  says  Nona  Summers,  wh( 
own  problems  with  the  drug  sent  1 
into  a  rehab  program.  "I  never  did 
with  him.  He  didn't  tell  the  truth  ab< 
many  things,  but  he  told  me  he  1 1 
done  it,  that  he  got  himself  in  trou  j 
and  stopped."  Another  friend  recall 
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scene  in  the  suite  Dodi  was  renting  in 
the  Waldorf  Towers  in  New  York.  "The 
only  time  I  ever  saw  a  kilo  of  cocaine 
was  in  Dodi's  apartment,"  says  the 
friend.  "It  was  his  weekly  buy.  ...  I  was 
there  when  the  kilo  was  around,  when 
the  cokeheads  went  into  the  bedroom." 
Jack  Martin,  who  says  he  never  saw 
Dodi  high,  believes  that  "Dodi  bought  a 
lot  more  for  others  than  himself.  That 
was  part  of  his  low  self-esteem.  He 
loved  to  buy,  to  give,  to  provide." 

Dodi's  impulsive  generosity  became 
one  of  his  hallmarks.  "He  wouldn't 
give  so  you  would  do  him  a  favor," 
says  Peter  Riva.  "He  was  after  accep- 
tance, people  enjoying  his  company,  or 
prestige."  During  the  filming  of  F/X, 
Dodi  brought  Jack  Martin  to  New 
York  and  put  him  up  for  several  months 
at  the  Pierre  Hotel,  where  the  Fayeds 
had  an  apartment.  "It  was  the  best  way 
to  be  a  houseguest,"  says  Martin.  Once, 
Dodi  was  at  Tramp  when  he  suddenly 
remembered  that  it  was  the  birthday 
of  Johnny  Gold's  wife.  Recalls  Gold, 
"He  was  wearing  a  mag- 
nificent Cartier  gold  chain, 
and  he  said.  'I'm  really 
bad  at  this  sort  of  thing,' 
and  he  gave  it  to  her." 

Nona  Summers  attend- 
ed a  dinner  at  Dodi's  Park 
Lane  apartment  in  the 
80s  with  a  group  that  in- 
cluded Jack  Nicholson.  As 


IMAGE-CONSCIOUS 
Though  Diana  often 
loathed  the  paparazzi, 
she  didn't  always  mind 
being  photographed. 
Here,  she  poses 
playfully  on  the  Jonikal 
in  July,  quite  aware 
of  the  cameras  waiting 
to  mythologize  her 
relationship  with 
Dodi  Fayed. 


his  guests  sat  down,  Dodi  put  a  huge 
white  truffle  in  the  middle  of  the  table. 
While  various  guests  tried  to  shave  it, 
the  truffle  rolled  around  the  table,  send- 
ing everyone  into  paroxysms  of  laugh- 
ter. For  dessert,  Dodi's  waiter  brought 
a  tray  heaped  with  ice-cream  cones 
wrapped  in  paper. 

Dodi's  generosity  extended  to  himself. 
When  Dodi  arrived  on  the  set  of  the  F/X 
sequel  in  Toronto,  Jack  Wiener  told  him 
he  would  have  to  share  a  Winnebago  to 
keep  costs  down.  "Don't  worry  about 
me,"  said  Dodi  brightly.  He  said  he  had 
bought  a  45-foot  luxury  coach  from  a 
rock  band  and  was  having  it  driven  to 
Canada  from  Oklahoma.  (Actually  it  was 
rented.)  "Don't  you  understand?"  ex- 
claimed Wiener.  "That's  going  to  cost  you 
a  fortune."  Replied  Dodi,  "Can't  we  put 
it  on  the  movie?"  Wiener  told  him  he 
could  not.  "We  had  a  very  small  lot,  and 
the  thing  could  hardly  fit  in.  Eventually 
they  came  and  took  it  away,"  recalls 
Wiener. 

Beginning  in  the  70s,  Dodi  began  col- 
lecting expensive  cars,  which  reportedly  in- 
cluded a  1928  Rolls-Royce 
and  five  Ferraris.  His  passion 
for  Italian  autos  was  so  in- 
tense that  in  1989  Mohamed 
bought  Modena  Engineering, 
a  Ferrari  dealership  outside 
London,  and  made  Dodi  a 
director.  Dodi's  favorite  car 
at  the  time  was  a  Ferrari  Tes- 
tarossa  that  cost  $182,000. 


Many  of  Dodi's  preoccupations  were 
boyish.  His  Park  Lane  apartment 
featured  a  collection  of  baseball 
caps,  and  he  was  obsessed  with  mili- 
tary memorabilia.  He  used  a  family 
yacht,  the  Cujo,  which  was  a  converted 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  cutter  that  some- 
times flew  a  skull-and-crossbones  flag. 
When  he  was  in  Los  Angeles,  he  drove 
a  $90,000  Hummer. 

He  rarely  read  a  book  and  expressed  I 
few  opinions  or  interesting  ideas.  "He 
wasn't  someone  who  was  the  life  and 
soul  of  a  party,"  Michael  White  says 
"He  would  sit  and  observe."  Dodi 
scoured  the  newspapers  for  gossip  but 
showed  no  curiosity  about  politics  or 
world  affairs.  "He  didn't  care  about  what 
was  going  on  in  the  world  as  long  as  it 
didn't  affect  him,"  says  Jack  Martin. 

Dodi  was  fanatically  concerned  with 
personal  security.  During  one  seven- 
week  period  in  1987  he  ordered  "over 
700  hours  of  highly  specialized  security 
and  surveillance"  for  $34,023,  accord- 
ing to  the  California  firm  that  he  hired 
(Dodi's  failure  to  pay  the  bill  resultec 
in  a  lawsuit.)  Self-importance  was  clear- 
ly a  factor,  but  Dodi  seemed  to  have 
genuine  fear.  When  he  was  at  Tramp 
"he  would  have  a  drink  and  go  of 
and  dance  and  then  come  back  and  or 
der  a  fresh  drink  to  make  sure  nothing 
was  put  into  his  drink,"  says  Johnn; 
Gold.  Wherever  he  went,  Dodi  wouk 
insist  on  having  one  or  more  body 
guards  and  a  backup  security  car  ii 
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tow.  "1  would  ask,  'Dodi,  who  wants  to 
kidnap  you?'"  recalls  Jack  Martin, 
"and  he  would  say,  'I  am  very  valu- 
able.' He  played  at  it." 

Bne  of  the  most  disconcerting  aspects 
of  Dodi  was  his  tendency  to  exagger- 
ate the  extent  of  his  wealth  and  privi- 
lege. When  he  rented  a  house,  he  would 
say  he  owned  it.  "I  don't  think  a  word 
of  truth  came  out  when  he  talked  about 
possessions,"  says  Nona  Summers.  "He 
was  gentle  and  kind  but  a  complete 
liar.  ...  He  wanted  to  impress  people." 
His  friends  learned  to  live  on  "Dodi 
Time."  "You  couldn't  get  cross  with 
Dodi,"  says  Michael  White.  "He  was 
like  a  sweet  child  in  many  ways.  You 
felt  that  if  you  told  him  off  he  would 
burst  into  tears.  ...  He  didn't  have  the 
ability  to  say  'No,  I  can't  do  that'  or  'I 
don't  have  that.'  His  way  of  getting  out 
of  things  was  not  to  be  around  or  not  to 
answer  the  phone."  The  tolerance  of  his 
friends  reinforced  Dodi's  belief  that  he 
could  talk  his  way  out  of  anything. 

With  the  exception  of  some  jilted 
lovers,  the  women  in  Dodi  Fayed's  life 
took  the  most  forgiving  view  of  his  fan- 
tasies and  fibs.  "His  friendships  with 
women  were  easier,"  says  former  wife 
Suzanne  Gregard.  "He  had  an  inno- 
cence that  was  very  appealing,  attractive, 
and  gentle,"  says  Marie  Helvin,  who  was 
impressed  that  Dodi  did  not  use  profani- 
ties and  disliked  dirty  jokes.  Helvin  and 
his  other  women  friends  served  as  sister/ 
mother  figures  who  were  flattered  when 
Dodi  poured  out  his  troubles.  But  for  all 
the  jewelry,  furs,  and  flowers  he  show- 
ered on  women,  he  didn't  know  how  to 
make  any  emotional  commitments.  "He 
sabotaged  his  relationships  because  he 
was  always  looking  for  a  bigger, and  bet- 
ter deal,"  says  a  close  female  pal. 

In  his  adult  years,  Dodi  tried  to  get  to 
know  the  mother  he  had  seen  so  sel- 
dom, calling  her  frequently.  He  spoke 
of  his  mother  with  reverence  and  pride. 
When  Jack  Martin  met  Samira  in  Cairo, 
he  found  a  flamboyant  "Auntie  Mame" 
with  lots  of  jewelry  and  a  great  beehive 
of  blond  hair.  "She  was  warm  but  very 
strong,"  recalls  interior  designer  Corinna 
Gordon,   a  friend   for  many  years.   "I 
think  Dodi  was  a  little  intimidated." 
In   the  mid-80s,   Samira  became  ill 
nicer.  When  she  died  in  the  fall  of 
1986.  Dodi  brooded  for  a  long  while, 
irmer  girlfriend  said  he  went  into 
lotional  free  fall."  Perhaps  coinci- 
dly,  Dodi's  legal  and  financial  prob- 
tarted  then. 


Dodi  made  his  first  effort  to  settle 
down  in  1983,  when  gossip  columns  re- 
ported his  secret  engagement  to  Linda 
Atterzaedh,  a  wealthy  Iranian,  but  that 
fizzled  quickly.  Afterward,  he  dated 
Brooke  Shields  when  she  was  a  sopho- 
more at  Princeton.  He  met  Suzanne  Gre- 
gard when  she  was  a  26-year-old  model, 
and  he  courted  her  with  his  usual  avidity, 
flying  her  by  Concorde  to  London  for 
weekends,  even  buying  the  adjacent  seat 
so  she  wouldn't  have  to  speak  to  anyone. 
When  she  balked  at  his  invitation  to  vis- 
it England  for  two  weeks,  he  booked 
her  as  a  model  at  Harrods  so  she  would 
be  forced  to  come.  "Dodi  worshiped 
Suzanne,"  said  her  brother,  Ken.  "She  ac- 
tually told  me  once,  'You  know,  he  gets 
down  on  the  ground  and  kisses  my  feet.'" 

Only  days  before  the  end  of  1986, 
Dodi  proposed  that  Gregard  marry  him 
on  New  Year's  Eve  in  Vail.  "Dodi  was  a 
pretty  impulsive  person,"  Gregard  tells 
me.  "The  day  we  were  married  the  tele- 
phone was  ringing  off  the  hook  with 
lawyers  about  prenuptial  agreements.  We 
never  signed  one.  Dodi  felt  it  would  have 
been  unromantic,  and  he  trusted  me." 

After  a  honeymoon  in  Malibu,  the 
couple  settled  in  a  rented  ($25,000  per 
month)  town  house  at  118  East  62nd 
Street  in  Manhattan— at  Gregard's  insis- 
tence, so  she  could  continue  modeling. 


Stan  Dragoti  and  Richard  Donner,  as 
well  as  Tony  Curtis,  Jack  Martin,  and 
Terry  O'Neill,  the  fashion  photographer. 
In  the  higher-powered  Hollywood  crowd, 
Dodi  counted  studio  heads  Terry  Semel 
and  Mike  Medavoy  among  his  friends, 
along  with  Mark  Canton. 

Financially,  however,  Dodi  was  more 
tangled  than  ever.  By  1997  the  dockets 
of  Los  Angeles  Superior  and  Municipal 
Courts  were  filling  up  with  cases  in 
which  Dodi  was  named  as  defendant. 
Among  the  claims  against  Dodi  were 
$93,053  in  back  taxes  to  the  I.R.S., 
$135,575  to  director  Glen  Larson  for 
rent  and  damages  (which  Dodi's  lawyers 
paid  shortly  before  his  death),  and  more 
than  $150,000  to  another  former  land- 
lord, entrepreneur  Larry  Gordon. 

In  terms  of  sheer  fecklessness  and  ado- 
lescent behavior,  a  lawsuit  Dodi  filed  in 
1993  against  a  former  girlfriend  named 
Amy  Diane  Brown  may  have  been  the 
most  revealing.  Dodi  and  the  30 -year-old 
blonde  model  had  been  dating  for  sev- 
en months  in  1992  when  Dodi  installed 
Brown  in  a  Los  Angeles  penthouse 
condominium  that  he  had  bought 
for  $175,000  in  cash  and  a  $300,000 
promissory  note.  According  to  Dodi's 
lawsuit,  after  Brown  badgered  him  for. 
two  months,  he  pledged  to  give  her  the  I 
deed  once  she  "promised  ...  she  would. 


"Dodi  was  into  cocaine,"  says  Nona  Summers.  "He  told  mei 
he  had  done  it ...  he  got  himself  in  trouble  and  stopped.' 


But  Dodi  began  to  travel  while  Gregard 
was  away  on  photo  shoots.  "I  wasn't 
able  to  follow  him  around,"  she  says. 
"When  there  is  that  kind  of  distance,  it 
is  hard."  Although  neither  would  clarify 
the  reasons,  they  decided— after  eight 
months— to  divorce.  A  decade  later  Gre- 
gard acknowledges  that  she  initiated  the 
divorce,  and  that  Dodi  had  tried  for  a 
reconciliation.  She  also  admits  that  she 
had  been  bothered  by  the  heavy  security. 
"We  were  never  alone,"  she  says. 

After  the  divorce,  Dodi  stuck  to  his 
favorite  London  haunts:  Harry's  Bar,  a 
Japanese  restaurant  called  Miyama, 
Tramp,  the  Italian  restaurant  San  Loren- 
zo. In  Los  Angeles  he  felt  at  home  at 
the  Bistro  Garden  and  Caffe  Roma. 
More  often  than  not  he  would  spend  his 
evenings  screening  movies  for  his 
friends.  He  had  several  circles  of  male 
chums  in  Los  Angeles  and  London,  but 
the  men  closest  to  him  were  directors 


continue  to  be  his  romantic  companion." 
After  Dodi  had  the  property  trans- 
ferred, he  claimed.   Brown  summarily 
dropped  him.  But,  according  to  a  source: 
close  to  the  case,  Dodi  then  held  on  tot 
some  mink  and  sable  coats  that  he  had. 
previously  given  to  Brown  and  she  had' 
been  storing  at  his  Beverly  Hills  home. 
Finally  he  filed  suit,  alleging  Brown  had 
"deliberately  schemed  and  planned  to  de- 
ceive him  with  promises,"  and  asking 
that  the  court  evict  her.  She  settled  oui 
of  court,  handing  over  the  deed  in  returr 
for  her  furs  and  some  cash.  Four  year: 
later,  Brown  says,  "It  is  still  so  terribh  | 
painful.  I  feel  he  ripped  me  off." 

In  the  last  couple  of  years,  Dodi  insiste( 
to  friends  that  he  was  starting  to  pul 
his  professional  life  together.  "He  ha< 
no  stand-alone  reputation  and  he  was  tr> 
ing  to  build  that,"  says  Mark  Canton,  t< 
whom  Dodi  talked  about  doing  business 
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"Dodi  hated  fast  cars:*? 
He  was  terrified  of  speed  and 
so  cautious  that  in  the  past     \  * 
five  years  he  didn't  even  like 
1o  drive  himself." 

EVERY  STEP  SHE  TAKES 
Diana  leaves  the  Fayeds' 
Paris  apartment — 
located  just  off  the 
Champs-Elysees  near  the 
Arc  de  Triomphe — as 
Dodi  waits  in  the 
vestibule.  They  were  on 
their  way  to  the  Hotel 
Ritz  for  their  final  dinner, 
of  scrambled  eggs  and 
sole,  August  30,  1997. 


"My  impression  was  he 
was  more  serious  this  time 
around." 

Mohamed  tried  for  a 
while  to  get  Dodi  involved 
in  Harrods,  and  in  1989 
he  put  his  son  on  the 
board  and  constructed  an 
office  for  him  in  the  exec- 
utive suite.  Dodi  enjoyed 
suggesting  ideas  for  clothing  designs  and 
fabrics  at  both  Harrods  and  Turnbull  & 
Asser,  the  shirtmaker  also  owned  by  the 
Fayeds,  for  window  displays(  and  for 
restaurants  at  Harrods,  where  he  took  a 
special  interest  in  the  sushi  bar.  But 
Dodi  resigned  from  the  Harrods  board 
after  18  months,  and  the  Turnbull  & 
Asser  board  after  three  years.  "He  never 
went  too  deeply,"  admits  Johnny  Gold. 

Jack  Wiener  had  left  Allied  Stars  in 
1990,  and  Dodi  was  given  office  space 
at  Tri-Star.  Dodi  subsequently  notched 
production  credits  on  two  films:  Hook, 
released  in  1991,  and  The  Scarlet  Lei  lei; 
released  in  1995. 

With  the  assistance  of  his  father,  a 

benefai  I  >i     '  the  Great  Ormond  Street 

children's   Hospital  in   London,   Dodi 

■ired  the   film   rights  to  Peter 

se  author,  Sir  James  M.  Barrie, 

tthed  his  copyright  to  the  hos- 

'    I  >odi  had  been  trying  to  develop  a 

Pan  movie  since  1985  (rather  ap- 


propriate, given  his  own 
character).  Finally,  to- 
ward the  late  80s,  veteran 
producer  Jerry  Weintraub 
bought  the  rights  from 
Dodi  and  sold  them  for 
$1.35  million  to  Sony, 
which  had  its  own  Peter 
Pan  project  with  Steven 
Spielberg.  Weintraub  de- 
clined to  attach  himself  to  the  movie, 
because  it  was  a  Spielberg  production. 
Dodi,  however,  received  an  executive 
producer's  credit,  though  he  had  virtual- 
ly no  role  in  making  the  film. 

More  recently,  Dodi  ran  into  prob- 
lems with  The  Scarlet  Letter  (starring 
Demi  Moore).  Although  the  film's  prin- 
cipal backer  was  actually  entitled  to  sell 
international  distribution  rights,  Dodi 
sold  the  rights  in  several  European 
countries  without  telling  anyone.  When 
the  film's  director,  Roland  Joffe,  con- 
fronted Dodi,  he  first  said  Joffe  was 
mistaken.  Joffe  then  produced  contracts 
bearing  Dodi's  signature,  prompting 
Dodi  to  claim  they  were  forgeries. 
Amazingly,  Dodi  was  later  accused  of 
trying  the  same  thing  with  two  other 
films  to  which  he  didn't  own  the  distri- 
bution rights.  The  Grass  Harp,  which 
was  released  in  1996,  and  Jerry  Lewis's 
The  Day  the  Clown  Cried,  which  was 
made  but  never  released. 


By  last  spring,  Dodi  was  talking  mon 
earnestly  about  settling  down.  Hi 
told  Marie  Helvin,  "I'm  such  a  dil 
ferent  person;  I  have  changed  so  much. 
He  spoke  to  Johnny  Gold  about  buyin 
a  house  in  London  and,  by  Kelly  Fish 
er's  account,  proposed  to  her  no  fewe 
than  four  times.  On  June  20,  Dod 
bought  Julie  Andrews'  five-acre  coir 
pound  at  27944  Pacific  Coast  Highwa 
on  Paradise  Cove  in  Malibu  for  $7- 
million,  including  furnishings  valued  i 
$250,000.  (The  actual  owner  is  Higl 
crest  Investments  Ltd.)  Laughing  wit 
Mark  Canton,  Dodi  said  he  had  finall 
bought  a  house  and  paid  for  it.  Fisht 
later  said  that  the  couple  planned  to  li\ 
there  as  husband  and  wife. 

Only  weeks  afterward,  Mohamed  ii 
vited  the  Princess  of  Wales  to  bring  h( 
sons,  William,  15,  and  Harry,  12,  to  h 
villa  in  Saint-Tropez  for  a  vacation.  Mi 
hamed  had  been  a  friend  of  her  father' 
the  late  Earl  Spencer,  and  her  stepmot 
er,  Raine,  the  Countess  of  Chambru 
sits  on  the  Harrods  International  Boar 
Asked  why  she  accepted  the  invitatio 
Diana  explained  to  one  chum  that  M 
hamed's  wife,  Heini,  was  "one  of  h 
oldest  friends." 

At  first,  Diana  and  her  boys  were  wi 
only  Mohamed  and  Heini  and  their  fo 
children  on  one  of  Fayed's  yachts,  t 
Jonikal.  By  Fisher's  account,  Dodi  w 
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with  her  on  another  yacht  nearby.  Dodi 
joined  his  family  three  days  into  their  va- 
cation. The  entire  group  was  photo- 
graphed extensively  by  the  paparazzi  as 
they  swam,  Jet  Skied,  and  relaxed  on  the 
yacht.  On  two  evenings,  Dodi  made  the 
strange,  flamboyant  gesture  of  renting  a 
disco  for  William  and  Harry  to  enjoy  pri- 
vately. According  to  Fisher.  Dodi  was  also 
visiting  her  on  the  other  boat,  and  she  had 
no  idea  he  was  romancing  Diana  as  well. 

I  ust  two  weeks  later,  Diana  and  Dodi 
I  were  off  on  their  first  vacation  to- 
ll gether.  Dodi  said  little  directly  to 
friends  about  Diana.  Jim  Hart,  screen- 
writer for  Hook,  recalls  how  dazzled 
Dodi  had  been  by  Diana  at  the  film's 
London  premiere  in  1992.  "He  had  ad- 
mired and  revered  her  from  afar,"  Hart 
says.  "He  talked  about  her,  what  a  great 
lady  she  was."  Those  who  spoke  with 
Dodi  during  the  three-week  romance 
said  he  seemed  happy.  He  called  John- 
ny Gold  frequently  and  "used  to  giggle 
down  the  phone  a  lot,"  says  Gold.  "He 
was  enjoying  it  because  he  was  enjoy- 
ing her."  Instead  of  being  bothered  by 
the  tabloid  coverage,  Dodi  seemed  to 
like  it.  "As  an  adult  he  had  to  prove 
himself  and  make  himself  seem  bigger 
than  he  was,"  says  Jack  Martin.  "Dodi 
wanted  to  be  famous,  God  knows." 

Two  weeks  before  the  crash.  Dodi  re- 
turned to  Los  Angeles  to  do  some  busi- 
ness. He  phoned  friends  and  visited  his 
longtime  pal  restaurateur  Nicky  Blair,  at 
Cedars  Sinai  Hospital,  where  he  was  be- 
ing treated  for  cancer.  "He  gave  me  a 
big  hug,"  recalls  Blair.  "I  was  really  in 
shock  that  he  came  to  see  me.  Everyone 
was  looking  for  him  and  he  was  only  in 
town  for  36  hours."  Flying  back  to  New 
York  on  a  private  plane.  Dodi  spoke 
elliptically  about  Diana  to  Mark  Can- 
ton. "He  was  happy  the  romance  was 
blossoming."  says  Canton.  "He  seemed 
superstitious,  though.  He  didn't  want  to 
go  to  where  it  might  lead.'' 

Diana  seemed  more  open.  When  she 
and  her  friend  Rosa  Monckton  went  on 
a  holiday  to  Greece,  Dodi  insisted  they 
use  a  Fayed  jet.  and  the  two  women 
laughed  about  the  tackiness  of  what 
Monckton  described  to  Tlw  Sunday  Tele- 
graph as  "green  pile  carpet  covered  in 
pharaohs'  heads."  Diana  also  told  Monck- 
ton she  was  dismayed  by  Dodi's  lavish 
gifts.  "That's  not  what  I  want,  Rosa," 
Diana  told  her  friend.  "It  makes  me  un- 
easy. 1  don't  want  to  be  bought.  ...  I 
just  want  someone  to  be  there  for  me.  to 
make  me  feel  safe  and  secure." 

Diana  told  Monckton  that  she  had 
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made  no  decisions  about  her  future. 
Through  various  journalists— Richard 
Kay  of  the  Daily  Mail,  Taki  Theodora- 
copulos  of  Vie  Spectator— Diana  sent  sig- 
nals that  marriage  was  not  on  her  mind. 
"It  took  her  a  long  time  to  get  out  of  a 
loveless  marriage,  and  she's  not  about  to 
get  into  another,"  wrote  Taki. 

According  to  Michael  Cole.  Dodi  and 
Diana  exchanged  gifts  on  their  last  day 
together.  August  30.  Cole  says  she  gave 
Dodi  a  pair  of  cuff  links  that  had  be- 
longed to  her  father  and  a  gold  cigar 
cutter  inscribed  "With  love  from  Di- 
ana." Dodi  is  said  to  have  given  her  a 
garish  diamond-encrusted  ring  worth 
$205,000  that  he  had  picked  up  at  the 
Repossi  Jewelers  on  the  Place  Vendome 
that  afternoon.  Diana  was  said  to  have 
helped  choose  the  ring,  although  her 
friends  protested  that  it  wasn't  her  taste. 
"It's  pretty  vulgar,  isn't  it?"  says  Kay. 

Dodi  was  also  said  to  have  given  Di- 
ana a  small  silver  plaque,  commissioned 
"from  a  distinguished  silversmith"  and 
inscribed  with  a  poem  that  he  had  writ- 
ten. Reports  of  that  detail  "stopped  me 
dead  in  my  tracks."  Tina  Sinatra  recalls. 
When  she  and  Dodi  dated  in  the  80s, 
he  had  admired  a  silver  plaque  in  her 
house— a  sift  from  her  former  husband. 


up  Madison  Avenue  in  New  York  in  tin 
80s  as  Dodi  exhorted  his  driver  to  "los 
the  paparazzi."  Dodi's  longtime  frien< 
Barbara  Broccoli  wrote  in  the  Londoi 
Times  that  "Dodi  was  obsessive  abou 
safety— he  hated  fast  cars.  ...  He  wa 
terrified  of  speed  and  so  cautious  that 
the  past  five  years  he  didn't  even  like  | 
drive  himself." 

One  of  Dodi's  former  girlfriends  rt 
members  thinking  he  was  a  wimp  fc 
driving  his  Aston  Martin  Lagonda 
40  miles  per  hour  on  English  countr 
roads.  One  of  Mohamed's  former  si 
nior  security  aides  has  an  image  c 
Dodi  tooling  his  Honda  Gold  Win 
motorcyle  around  Saint-Tropez.  "bi 
he  never  got  it  out  of  first  gear." 

Thirty-six  miles  outside  London,  Doc 
Fayed  was  laid  to  rest  in  a  huj 
fenced-in  grave  site,  about  a  quarte 
acre  in  size,  at  the  Brookwood  Cem 
tery  in  Surrey.  The  day  of  Dodi's  buru 
the  grave  site  was  a  muddy  clearin 
Forty- eight  hours  later,  it  had  bet 
transformed  by  a  Harrods  designer  in 
a  garden  bower,  with  a  pristine  law 
a  curving  herbaceous  border  of  m 
ture  flowers,  bushes,  trees,  a  bench,  ar 
a  wide  flagstone  path  leading  to  tl 


"Dodi's  relationships  were  very  varied  and 
quite  inconsistent/7  says  longtime  friend  Tina  Sinatra. 


Richard  Cohen,  on  their  wedding  day- 
engraved  with  these  words: 

"As  if  ...  I  have  tried  many  things, 
music  and  cities,  the  stars  in  their  con- 
stellations and  the  sea— When  I  am  not 
with  you  I  am  alone,  for  there  is  no  one 
else,  and  there  is  nothing  that  comforts 
me  but  you." 

Dodi  asked  to  borrow  the  plaque. 
"He  loved  it,"  Sinatra  tells  me.  "He 
promised  me  that  he  would  copy  and  re- 
turn it.  and  it  became  a  running  joke. 
After  four,  five,  or  six  years,  I  knew  I 
was  not  going  to  get  it  back."  Sinatra 
was  actually  touched  to  hear  of  Dodi's 
gift  to  Diana.  "It  might  not  be  the  same 
plaque."  she  says.  "But  if  he  loved  it 
enough  to  pass  to  her,  that's  very  dear. 
It's  something  I'll  always  wonder  about." 

The  investigation  by  French  magis- 
trates of  the  accident  in  which  Dodi 
and  Diana  were  killed  will  grind 
on.  In  the  meantime,  debates  continue. 
Jack  Martin  vividly  recalls  careening 


grave.  A  horizontal  marble  headsto 
five  feet  long  and  18  inches  high, 
scribed  dodi,  was  set  behind  the  marl 
rectangle  outlining  the  grave,  whi 
was  covered  in  green  marble  chip 
Prayers  from  the  Koran  were  repeat 
five  times  a  day— an  audiotape  runnii 
from  9  in  the  morning  to  1 1  at  night. 
mid-October,  the  Fayed  family  mo\ 
Dodi's  body,  headstone,  and  the  s 
rounding  marble  to  a  private  plot  I 
their  estate  in  Surrey. 

Before  that  took  place,  a  stream 
mourners  continued  to  visit  the  Bro 
wood  grave.  Among  them,  on  a  k 
summer  day,  was  a  group  of  schoolh 
in  blue  blazers,  listening  intently  as  ti 
teacher  told  them  the  love  story 
Diana  and  Dodi.  "It's  a  shame  tl 
couldn't  have  been  put  together," 
marked  Carol  Brown,  an  aide  to  the  • 
derly.  "They  would  have  been  lovely 
ing  together."  Dodi  Fayed  had  becc 
a  mythic  figure  utterly  divorced  ft 
the  sad  realities  of  his  life.  □ 
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LA.  CONFIDENTIAL 

What  happens  when 
a  computer  wonk  gets 

a  cult  following*,i^^ 
among  the  media  and 

Washington  elite? 

For  Matt  Drudge  of  the 

Drudge  Report,  fame 

and  trouble.  A  White  House 

aide  is  suing  the  "Walter 

WinchelloftheWeb" 

in  a  libel  case  that  could 

change  the  future 

of  on-line  journalism 

BY  JENNET  CONANT 
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t's  hard  to  say  exactly  when  Matt 
Drudge  arrived  at  the  dangerously 
combustible  center  of  the  media  uni- 
verse. How  he  got  there,  however, 
is  no  mystery. 
There  was  the  day  Drudge  surprised 
New  York  Times  reporter  Todd  Purdum 
by  casually  greeting  him  on  Wilshire 
Boulevard  just  weeks  after  Purdum  had 
moved  west  to  become  the  Times's  Los 
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Angeles  bureau  chief.  "So,"  Drudge  said, 
"how  do  you  like  being  in  town?  Found 
a  house  yet?"  "I  thought  he  was  the 
C.I. A.,"'  says  Purdum,  who  says  he  is 
rarely  recognized  on  the  street. 

There  was  the  day  Times  columnist 
Maureen  Dowd  was  trying  to  keep  a  low 
profile  at  an  ABC  press  briefing,  when 
Drudge  materialized  out  of  nowhere  and 
began  quizzing  her  about  what  she  was 

PHOTOGRAPH     BY      SAM      JONES 


Los  Angeles, 
1997.  A  m 

had  ran  an  u 
item  allegii 

aide  Sidney  B 

aten  his  wife! 
Who  fed! 


up  to.  Not  only  did  he  r 
writer,  he  told  her  that  he  a 
Anita  Hill-bashing  writer 
had  once  paid  a  surprise 
Washington  town  house,  ho1 
her  frying  an  omelette.  Bi 
home.  "You  know  where  I 
reportedly  asked  in  horror. 
Then,  last  April,  there  w 
the  White  House  contin ubi 


Media 
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dents'  Association  Dinner,  where  he  near- 
ly eclipsed  the  newly  uncloseted  Ellen 
DeGeneres  and  Anne  Heche.  "People 
thought  it  was  pretty  cool,"  says  James 
P.  Pinkerton,  a  Newsday  columnist  who 
took  Drudge  to  the  event.  "He's  very 
nice  and  fun  and  full  of  gossip." 

By  late  June,  Drudge  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a  party  thrown  by  Brock  and 
Laura  Ingraham,  the  Jenny  McCarthy  of 
conservative  television  punditry.  A  large, 
bipartisan  crowd  welcomed  him  at 
Brock's  N  Street  town  house— everyone 
from  Michael  Huffington  to  Mandy 
Grunwald.  Newsweek'?,  Howard  Fine- 
man  told  Drudge  he  was  "the  biggest 
thing  to  come  along  in  journalism  since 
Hunter  S.  Thompson."  (Drudge  had 
never  heard  of  Thompson.) 

Drudge,  a  self-invented  gossip  who 
idolizes  Walter  Winchell  and  Louella 
Parsons  and  bills  himself  as  an  "old- 
fashioned  troublemaker,"  had  become 
the  Internet's  newest  celebrity— all  be- 
cause of  the  Drudge  Report,  his  quirky, 
starstruck  on-line  gossip  column  about 
the  media.  Unlike  anyone  before  him, 
Drudge  covers  the  subcelebrity  world  of 
news,  journalism,  and  politics  with  the 
sort  of  breathless  enthusiasm  usually  re- 
served for  movie  stars  and  models. 

Any  day  of  the  week,  at  any  hour— he 
has  no  editor  and  no  deadline. 
Drudge  E-mails  new  material 
to  those  on  his  mailing  list, 
which  he  says  has  swelled 
from  nothing  in  1995  to  an  es- 
timated 85,000  today.  The  ma- 
terial is  also  posted  at  his  Web 
site,  which  America  Online 
made  readily  available  to  its 
eight  million  subscribers 
last  June— and  that 
doesn't  include 
the  countless 
others  who 
copy  his  "Code- 
Red  Bulletins"  and  send 
them  to  friends.  Along  with  his  time- 
ly dispatches,  Drudge  provides  a  handy 
compendium  of  newspapers,  wire  ser- 
vices, and  syndicated  columns. 

Discovering  an  easy  point-and-click 
route  to  their  favorite  papers,  and 
delighting  in  an  opportunity  to  dish 
their  peers  ("confidentiality  assured"), 
reporters  began  making  Drudge  a  daily 
I  habit— even  more  so  after  he  ferreted 
out  Whitewater  gossip,  such  as  when  in- 
dependent counsel  Kenneth  Starr  decid- 
ed against  leaving  his  post  to  accept 
;two  deanships  at  Pepperdine  University 


Journalists  and  politicians  were  drawn 
to  Drudge  because  of  their  shared  vani- 
ty: here  was  someone  who  vas  paying 
attention,  and  who  even  considered 
them  glamorous. 

That  Drudge  was  a  rank  amateur  with 
bad  grammar  and  no  institutional  back- 
ing didn't  seem  to  bother  anyone.  The 
prevailing  attitude  toward  Drudge  was 

'If  Sidney  wants  to 
track  down  people  who 
are  smearing  him" says 
Mary  Matalin,  "he'd 
better  get  another  job." 


FIGHTING  MATT 
Sidney  and  Jacqueline 
Jordan  Blumenthal 
in  Washington,  October 
1997.  Drudge's 
item  was  posted  on 
Blumenthal's  first  day 
as  a  White  House  aide. 
The  Clinton  aide  has 
now  filed  a  $30  million 
defamation  suit  against 
Drudge  and  America 
Online,  sponsor  of  the 
Drudge  Report. 


that  he  was  an  outsider  unburdened  by 
the  rules  of  mainstream  journalism. 
Drudge,  who  has  no  formal  training,  puts 
a  small  disclaimer  at  the  bottom  of  some 
reports:  for  recreational  use  only. 

"No  one  ever  made  a  bet,  based  on 
anything  they  read  in  Drudge,  that  Bill 
Clinton  has  an  American  eagle  tattooed 
on  his  you-know-what,"  James  Pinkerton 
says  of  one  of  Drudge's  more  improba- 
ble items.  (Actually,  Drudge  had  report- 
ed it  was  on  the  president's  leg.) 

While  Drudge  kept  churning  out  his 


so-called  "gotcha"  stories,  he  was  too 
inexperienced  to  realize  he  was  play- 
ing with  fire.  He  learned  his  lesson  on 
Sunday,  August  10,  when  he  posted  the 
headline  charge:  new  white  house 

RECRUIT   SIDNEY    BLUMENTHAL    HAS 

spousal  abuse  past.  The  next  morn- 
ing, Drudge's  subscribers  received  this 
item  by  E-mail:  "The  drudge  report 
has  learned  that  top  GOP  operatives 
who  feel  there  is  a  double-standard  of 
only  reporting  republican  shame  be- 
lieve they  are  holding  an  ace  card:  New 
White  House  recruit  Sidney  Blumenthal 
has  a  spousal  abuse  past  that  has  been 
effectively  covered  up.  The  accusations 
are  explosive." 

The  story  had  a  typical  Drudge  me- 
dia angle,  comparing  the  "cover-up" 
with  the  case  of  Republican  political 
consultant  Don  Sipple,  who  had  been 
the  subject  of  wife -beating  allegations  in 
Mother  Jones,  a  liberal  magazine.  (Sip- 
ple denies  the  charges.)  In  his  column, 
Drudge  quoted  "one  influential  republi- 
can" as  saying  that  "there  are  court  rec- 
ords of  Blumenthal's  violence  against  his 
wife"— Jacqueline  Jordan  Blumenthal, 
who  runs  the  White  House  Fellowships 
Commission.  Drudge  also  quoted  a 
White  House  source  who  dismissed  the 
charge  as  pure  fiction  that  "has  been  in 
circulation  for  years." 

Blumenthal  had  seen  the  headline 
when  he  read  the  Drudge  Report  on  Sun- 
day evening.  The  timing  was  exquisite. 
Monday  was  to  be  his  first  official  day 
in  his  new  White  House  job  as  an  assis- 
tant to  the  president.  When  Jacqueline 
Jordan  Blumenthal  arrived  at  her  office 
at  7:30  Monday  morning,  she  found  the 
story  on  her  fax  machine.  It  had  been 
sent  by  Nicholas  Thimmesch  II,  a  for- 
mer press  secretary  for  Oklahoma  repre- 
sentative Steve  Largent,  a  Republican. 
Thimmesch  claims  he  faxed  the  Blumen- 
thals  "for  my  own  purposes." 

Within  24  hours,  Drudge  had  re- 
ceived a  strongly  worded  letter  from 
Blumenthal's  lawyer,  William  McDaniel. 
Drudge  promptly  posted  an  on-line  re- 
traction and  apologized. 

But  the  Blumenthals,  who  have  been 
married  for  21  years  and  have  two 
children,  were  not  satisfied.  Drudge 
had  failed  to  comply  with  the  terms  of 
their  letter,  which  concluded:  "Before 
proceeding  against  you,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Blumenthal  want  to  give  you  an  oppor- 
tunity to  disclose  to  them  the  follow- 
ing: the  names  of  the  'top  GOP  opera- 
tives who  feel  there  is  a  double-stan- 
dard' and  who  believe  'they  are  holding 
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an  ace  card';  the  name  of  the  'influen- 
tial republican'  who  demanded  anonym- 
ity; the  court  records  you  claim  docu- 
ment Mr.  Blumenthal's  acts  of  domes- 
tic violence;  and  the  name  of  the 
"White  House  source'  whom  you  pur- 
ported to  quote."  The  letter  also  said 
that  if  the  information  was  not  provid- 
ed by  five  p.m.  the  next  day,  the  Blu- 
menthals  would  take  action. 

Drudge  did  not  reveal  his  sources, 
and  the  Blumenthals  filed  a  $30  million 
defamation  suit  against  him  and  Amer- 
ica Online.  "If  Drudge  had  done  any- 
thing at  all  to  verify  the  story,  he  would 
have  discovered  it  was  false,"  Mc- 
Daniel  said  in  a  press 
release  he  circulated 
with  the  137-page  com- 
plaint. Just  as  signifi- 
cant, Blumenthal  had 
the  backing  of  the  two 
most  powerful  men  in 
the  country.  "The  pres- 
ident and  the  vice  pres- 
ident separately  ex- 
pressed support  for  me— 
personally,"  says  Blum- 
enthal. "They  did  it  in 
terms  of  defending  my 
family  and  their  shared 
disgust  that  people  can 
be  smeared  like  this." 

Later,  he  adds,"Though 
the  charge  might  sound 
absurd— it's  like  a  very 
old  joke:  'So  have  you 
stopped  beating  your 
wife?'— it's  astonishing 
how  insidious  it  is.  Your 
life  can  be  cast  under 
a  shadow  instantly  and 
many  people  put  you 
under  suspicion,  even  people  who  have 
known  you  for  years." 

"It's  a  fairy  tale  gone  nightmare,  the 
media  ricochet."  says  Drudge,  who  re- 
luctantly agreed  to  be  interviewed  by 
!  anity  Fair.  We  met  at  the  Ivy,  the 
bustling  Los  Angeles  restaurant.  When  I 
arrived,  he  was  hovering  nervously  near 
the  entrance.  He  is  a  slight  30-year-old 
with  a  receding  hairline,  and  he  was 
wearing  khakis,  a  button -down  shirt, 
old-fashioned  brown  wing  tips,  and  an 
air  of  stylized  eccentricity  reminiscent  of 
a  young  Woody  Allen. 

Drudge  won't  talk  directly  about  the 
case— or  his  reporting  of  the  Blumen- 
thal story— but  concedes  that  fighting  a 
il  sanctioned  by  the  president  is 
As  for  his  colleagues  in  the 
he  adds,  "They  are  already  writ- 

g  .bout  me  in  the  past  tense." 


It  has  become  a  favorite  Washington 
parlor  game  to  guess  who  Drudge's 
sources  were  and  what  their  motives 
may  have  been.  Blumenthal's  complaint 
contributes  to  the  game  by  speculating 
that  the  sources  wanted  to  see  him  lose 
his  job.  McDaniel  told  The  Washington 
Post  that  Drudge's  story  was  "a  despi- 
cable and  cowardly  attempt  at  political 
assassination." 

As  much  as  anything,  it  seems.  Blu- 
menthal wants  to  unmask  Drudge's 
sources.  "They  have  committed  defama- 
tion, too.  and  we  will  sue  them  just  as 
soon  as  we  find  out  who  they  are,"  says 
McDaniel.  But  he  insists  the  case  should 


DRUDGING  UP 
Drudge  spent  hours  poring 
over  gossip  columns  by  his 
predecessors  Walter  Winchell, 
left,  and  Louella  Parsons, 
below.  Using  these  models, 
he  became  the  juiciest  read  on 
the  Internet,  a  favorite  of  media 
and  political  circles. 


'It's  a  fairy  tale  gone 

nightmare/'  Drudge 

says/They  are  already 

writing  about  me  in 

the  past  tense." 


not  be  viewed  in  political  terms,  and 
says  he  is  not  being  paid  by  the  White 
House  or  any  liberal  defense  fund.  "I'm 
not  a  politician— I'm  a  lawyer,"  he  con- 
tinues. "If  it  were  a  liberal  saying  this 
about  a  Republican,  it  would  be  just  as 
bad.  And  I  think  a  lot  of  Republicans 
think  so." 

While  agreeing  that  it  was  a  terrible 
thing  to  print  about  anyone,  some  Re- 
publicans feel  Drudge  may  have  been 
used  by  far  more  cynical  minds.  As 
Drudge  acknowledged  in  The  Washing- 
ton Post  shortly  after  he  had  retracted 
the  story,  "Someone  was  trying  to  get 
me  to  go  after  [the  story]  and  I  probably 
fell  for  it  a  little  too  hard.  I  can't  prove 
it.  This  is  a  case  of  using  me  to  broad- 
cast dirty  laundry.  I  think  I've  been 
had."  Drudge  has  claimed  that  he  tried 
to   reach   Blumenthal   before   he   went 


with  the  story;  Blumenthal  says  there  is 
no  record  of  any  message.  Drudge  also 
says  his  reputation  depends  on  the  accu- 
racy of  his  report,  adding,  "I  put  my 
name  on  it." 

"It's  pretty  unfortunate,"  says  David 
Brock,  who  blames  Drudge's  error 
on  the  immediacy  of  the  Internet. 
"He  could  literally  have  been  on  the 
phone  and  writing  it  down."  Brock  has 
heard  the  rumors  that  he  is  one  of 
Drudge's  sources  and  denies  it,  saying, 
"Hell,  no."  But  he  has  an  idea  who 
some  of  Drudge's  sources  are,  and  he 
is  not  impressed.  "He  took  stuff  from 
the  far-right-wing  fringe,"  says  Brock. 
"He  wrote  a  lot  about 
Hillary,  relying  on  the 
tomorrow-indictments- 
are-coming-down 
crowd,"  a  reference  to 
a  previous  Drudge  item: 
a  report  last  year  that 
Hillary  Clinton  would 
be  indicted. 

"The  [Blumenthal]  ru- 
mor had  been  going 
around  for  10  years— 
not  just  in  right-wing 
circles,"  says  Andrew 
Ferguson,  a  senior  edi- 
tor at  the  conservative 
Weekly  Standard.  "Peo- 
ple always  claimed  some- 
one had  seen  the  copy 
of  divorce  papers  saying 
he  beat  his  wife."  Fergu- 
son has  met  Drudge 
and  thinks  of  him  as  the 
kid  who  sits  by  the  Xe- 
rox machine  all  day  anc 
repeats  everything  he 
hears.  "It's  precisely  the 
kind  of  thing,  in  his  naivete  and  creduli 
ty,  he  would  buy.  You  get  the  feeling  ht 
hasn't  been  around  long  enough  to  knov\ 
what  he  should  go  with." 

n  right-wing  circles,  the  Blumentha 
story  is  stale  gossip  that  has  beei 
peddled  for  years  by.  among  others 
The  Wall  Street  Journal's  controversia 
editorial-page  writer,  John  Fund,  whi 
is  known  for  using  his  column  to  blud 
geon  his  political  enemies.  Two  consei 
vative  reporters  vividly  recall  bein; 
present  at  a  party  with  Fund  in  1994  a 
which  he  told  guests  that  he  had  "see' 
the  police  reports"  indicating  that  Bh 
menthal  was  "a  wife  beater."  A  thir 
conservative  says  he  heard  it  fror 
Fund.  After  the  item  about  Blumenth; 
ran,  David  Brock,  in  an  effort  to  trac 
down  the  story,  called  friends  aroun 
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Undeniably  glamorous. 


town  and  says  he  soon  learned  that 
"Fund  had  been  telling  people  at  par- 
ties in  Washington  this  summer  that  he 
had  seen  the  police  blotters." 

This  does  not  mean  that  Fund  was 
Drudge's  direct  source— just  that  he  has 
apparently  circulated  the  story.  Fund 
acknowledges  that  he  subscribes  to 
Drudge's  service,  but  says  he  has  never 
"spoken  with,  E-mailed,  or  had  any 
contact  with  Matt  Drudge."  But  he  ac- 
knowledges having  heard  the  Blumen- 
thal  story.  "The  rumor  was  in  circula- 
tion around  town  and  a  lot  of  people 
repeated  it  and  commented  on  it.  When 
four  or  five  people  have  a  conversation, 
there's  lots  of  cross  talk.  I  cannot  re- 
member ever  having  referred  to  'police 
blotters'  in  any  shape  or  form."  He 
adds,  "I  think  that  party  conversation 
in  Washington,  as  a  result  of  all  this, 


that  Blumenthal  would  finally  be  joining 
the  White  House  payroll,  even  The  New 
Republic  suggested  that  he  be  given  back 
pay.  And  Washington  Post  media 
columnist  Howard  Kurtz  wrote  that 
Blumenthal  had  "been  branded  as  the 
capital's  chief  suck-up."  Blumenthal  be- 
lieved that  his  loudest  critics  in  the  me- 
dia are  anti-Clinton  crusaders  who  are 
out  to  get  him.  "They  play  by  different 

'This  is  a  case  of  trying  to 
use  me  to  broadcast  dirty 
laundry/7  Drudge  says. 
"I  think  I've  been  had." 


leagues  think  he  may  have  filed  the  suit 
to  please  his  boss.  "My  impression  of 
the  Clintons  is  that  you  can't  beat  up 
on  the  press  too  much  for  their  taste," 
says  Eric  Alterman,  a  liberal  journalist 
who  teaches  media  studies  at  Hofstra 
University.  "And  they  form  Sidney  Blu- 
menthal's  core  constituency." 

Alterman  thinks  lawsuits  of  this  kind 
set    a   dangerous   precedent,    and   he 
should  know.  After  Alterman  wrote  ai 
scathing  article  in  The  Nation  critiquing 
The  New  Republic  under  then  editor 
Michael   Kelly,   Kelly   called  Alterman 
a  "pathological  liar"  in  George  magazine,  j 
Alterman  reportedly  told  a  colleague 
that    Blumenthal,    through    a    mutual  I 
friend,  had  urged  Alterman  to  sue  Kel-, 
ly  for  damaging  his  reputation.  (Alter- 
man declined  to  comment  on  a  private 
conversation  and  Blumenthal  denies  it ' 


will  be  much  more  constrained— that's 
apparently  what  some  people  want." 

Clearly,  conservatives  had  found  a 
useful  weapon  in  Drudge.  "The  right,  in 
general,  have  always  been  much  more 
Internet-savvy,  and  most  likely  realized 
the  value  of  Drudge  from  the  begin- 
ning," says  syndicated  columnist  Jim 
Glassman,  a  former  colleague  of  Blu- 
menthal's  at  The  New  Republic. 

ere's  the  main  reason  that  Blumen- 
thal has  been  a  favorite  target:  at  Tlie 
New  Republic  and  later,  as  a  political 
writer  for  Tlie  New  Yorker,  he  was  wide- 
ly regarded— and  derided— as  the  Clin- 
tons' chief  journalistic  advocate.  He  rou- 
tinely jumped  to  their  defense  and  often 
feuded  with  journalists  who  criticized 
his  close  personal  friends  the  president 
and  the  First  Lady.  He  has  long  clashed 
with  much  of  the  Washington  press 
corps,  which  dismissed  his  writings  as 
obnoxious,  unprofessional  toadyism. 
Many  felt  he  crossed  the  line  during  the 
1996  Republican  National  Convention, 
when  he  was  overheard  saying,  "Maybe 
Bob  Dole  will  drop  dead." 

Last  June,  when  it  was  announced 


DRUDGE  MATCH 
From  left:  Steve  Case,  C.E.O.  of  America 
Online;  tart  conservative  Mary  Matalin; 
journalist  and  Clinton-basher  David  Brock 
with  Laura  Ingraham  of  CBS  News;  Maureen 
Dowd  of  The  New  York  Times;  and  Slate 
editor  Michael  Kinsley. 


rules,"  says  Democratic  media  con- 
sultant Mandy  Grunwald.  "They  just 
make  shit  up." 

Meantime,  conservatives  are  attack- 
ing Blumenthal's  motives.  "Sidney's  go- 
ing after  the  sources  because  he  thinks 
one  of  the  sources  is  attached  to  big 
money,"  says  Mary  Matalin,  President 
Bush's  former  deputy  campaign  manag- 
er. She  has  used  her  daily  radio  show 
to  champion  Drudge  as  a  victim  of  the 
"Clinton  attack  machine."  "Sidney  isn't 
a  wuss.  He  knows  what  politics  is.  It's 
not  jacks.  There  is  a  lot  of  hypocrisy 
going  on  here.  Sidney  Blumenthal  is 
not  exactly  known  for  his  meticulous 
reporting.  If  he  wants  to  spend  his  time 
in  politics  trying  to  track  down  the 
people  who  are  smearing  him,  he'd  bet- 
ter get  another  job." 

Even  some  of  Blumenthal's  liberal  col- 


8y  his  own  admission,  Drudge  is  "no 
that  ambitious."  His  dream  is  to  on  I 
day  work  for  Daily  Variety.  As  a  kid 
he  delivered  The  Washington  Star  an<| 
preferred    reading     Mary    McGrory'ij 
columns  to  doing  homework.  He  gradil 
ated  325th  out  of  350  in  his  class  a| 
Maryland's    Northwood    High    Schocj 
and  never  attended  college.   He  the  j 
spent  several  aimless  years  in  New  Yor  | 
before  heading  to  Los  Angeles  in  thj 
mid-80s,  when  he  landed  a  job  in  the  gi 
shop  at  CBS  Studio  Center.  In  Januar 
1996,  at  age  28,  Drudge  quit  his  $30,00( 
a-year  store  manager's  job  to  devoi 
himself  to  his  Internet  column. 

Working  in  a  cramped  $600-a-mont 
Hollywood  apartment— a  friend  calls 
"Geek  Central"— and  using  an  old  Pad 
ard  Bell  computer  that  his  father  had  gi 
en  him,  Drudge  began  E-mail  ing  his  di 
patches  to  various  news  groups,  such  ; 
alt.politics  and  alt.showbiz.gossip.  He  di 
through  the  CBS  trash  bins  for  ratin; 
and  other  scraps  of  network  news.  H| 
first  big  scoop  came  when  he  obtained 
memo  reporting  that  Jerry  Seinfeld  w; 
demanding  $1  million  an  episode. 
Aided  by  a  network  of  anonymo' 
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E-mail  and  chat-room  sources— including 
what  he  claims  are  a  number  of  White 
House  staffers— Drudge  began  landing 
bigger  scoops:  CBS  fires  Connie  Chung. 
Bob  Dole  picks  Jack  Kemp  as  his  run- 
ning mate.  "'I  am  a  menace."  Drudge 
says.  "What  I  do  is  new  and  it's  chang- 
ing news  cycles."  He  adds,  "I  ask  ques- 
tions—that is  my  right  as  a  citizen." 

A  news  junkie.  Drudge  rises  at  nine 
and  immediately  scans  the  wire  services, 
then  spends  the  rest  of  the  day  talking  to 
his  sources.  (He  has  a  side  interest  in 
weather  and  regularly  reports  on  unusual 
climatic  phenomena.)  Drudge  reads  30 
on-line  papers  a  day,  watches  three  tele- 
vision sets  (C-span  is  a  favorite),  listens 
to  talk  radio,  and  monitors  a  police  scan- 
ner. "You  live  with  it,"  he  says  of  the 
constant  stream  of  information.  In  the 
late  afternoon,  he  reads  the  next  day's 
London  Times  and  The  Daily  Telegraph 
to  get  a  jump  on  the  American  press. 

"What  I  love  about  him  is  that  he  is 
weirdly  innocent,"  says  Michael  Kinsley. 
Kinsley  was  so  impressed  with  Drudge 
that  he  tried  to  hire  him  last  spring. 
"He's  using  the  Web  in  a  very  effective 
way.  And  he's  a  nut,  and  I  like  nuts." 

"What  I  do  is  only  outrageous  be- 
cause of  the  period  we're  in,"  says 
Drudge,  who  perhaps  fails  to  appreciate 
the  human  toll  his  reporting  can  take. 
"If  you  compare  it  to  what  was  written 
in  columns  in  generations  past,  it's  tame 
now.  Back  then,  there  was  real  intensi- 
ty—'So-and-so  is  a  Communist.'  What  I 
do  is  nothing  like  what  Winchell  did. 
It's  just  echoing  in  a  really  cavernous 
media  world  where  there  is  nothing  to 
buffer  provocative  writing." 

nn  July  3,  Drudge  began  his  transfor- 
mation from  office  gossip. to  nation- 
al newsmaker  when  he  reported  that 
Newsweek  Washington  correspondent 
Michael  Isikoff  was  working  on  a  damn- 
ing story  about  Kathleen  Willey,  a  for- 
mer White  House  employee  subpoenaed 
by  Paula  Jones's  lawyers  because  she 
could  allegedly  testify  that  Clinton  had 
"sexually  propositioned"  her  on  federal 
property.  The  item  enraged  the  Establish- 
ment press,  but  Drudge  became  the  toast 
of  talk  radio.  Isikoff  called  him  "a  men- 
ace to  honest  journalism"  and  ultimately 
published  an  article  that  simply  reported 
both  sides  of  the  story. 

But  according  to  Newsweek's  Howard 
Fineman.  Drudge  merely  used  old- 
fashioned  reporting  techniques  to  get 
the  Willey  story.  "He  waltzed  into  the 
bureau  and  started  nosing  around," 
Fineman  says.  "Drudge  approached  us 


the  way  we  once  approached  political 
institutions.  This  little  mouse  of  a  guy 
has  everyone  up  on  their  chairs." 

Drudge  boasted  that  White  House 
staffers  visited  his  Web  site  2,600  times 
in  the  days  after  his  Isikoff  report.  Be- 
cause of  his  scoops,  there  was  concern 
that  he  might  somehow  be  hacking  into 
office  computer  systems  and  reading 
files.  "I  have  Windows  95— it's  plug-and- 
play,"  says  Drudge,  whose  computer 
skills  are  self-taught.  "How  did  Wood- 
ward get  Deep  Throat?  That's  the  same 
way  I  get  sources.  People  come  forward." 

Now  Blumenthal  wants  Drudge  to  pay— 
and  he  has  the  legal  and  financial 
means  to  see  that  he  does.  Drudge  is 
not  so  fortunate:  he  supplies  his  on-line 
report  for  free  and  lives  off  his  modest, 
four-figure  monthly  royalty  from  Ameri- 
ca Online.  "It's  just  me  and  my  two 
cats,"  he  says.  "I  clip  coupons."  As  we 
leave  the  restaurant,  I  can't  help  notic- 

'1  am  a  menace/'  Drudge 
says.  "I  ask  questions-that 
is  my  right  as  a  citizen," 


ing  that  he  bypassed  the  valet  parking 
and  wedged  his  red  Geo  into  a  metered 
spot  a  short  walk  away. 

As  soon  as  news  of  the  litigation 
spread.  Blumenthal's  enemies  came  out 
of  the  woodwork  to  embrace  Drudge. 
The  first  was  David  Horowitz,  the  best- 
selling  political  biographer  (with  Peter 
Collier)  and  a  former  leader  of  the 
New  Left  who  underwent  a  conserva- 
tive political  conversion  late  in  life. 
"He  offered  to  set  up  my  legal-defense 
fund."  says  Drudge,  sounding  cheered 
at  the  prospect.  "He's  the  trustee." 
Horowitz  has  seen  to  it  that  Drudge 
has  expert  pro  bono  legal  counsel  in 
Manuel  Klausner.  who  is  on  the  board 
of  the  Reason  Foundation,  a  libertarian 
think  tank. 

Drudge  is  a  registered  Republican, 
but  when  I  ask  him  about  his  politics, 
he  seems  fairly  unformed.  "I  am 
anti-big-government,"  he  says  mildly. 
Drudge  insists  that  his  reporting  is  non- 
partisan. "It's  just  about  going  out  there 
and  checking  what's  going  on  in  the  of- 
fices in  Washington.  Whoever's  in  the 
White  House  next  will  get  my  undivid- 
ed attention." 

"He  is  a  new-paradigm  populist,"  says 


Mary  Matalin.  "He  is  an  entreprenei 
He  has  joie  de  vivre  and  the  people  li| 
him."  It  just  so  happens  that  most 
those  who  do  are  conservative.  In  19 1 
Drudge  won  the  endorsement  of  Ru 
Limbaugh,  who  called  him  "the  Ru 
Limbaugh  of  the   Internet."   (Drudj 
countered  by  calling  Limbaugh   "tf 
Drudge  of  radio.") 

If  Drudge  was  only  opportunistica 
conservative  in  the  past— simply  tj 
ing  dirt  from  the  best  shovelers— t 
Blumenthal  suit  has  put  him  solidly 
the  conservative  camp.  "If  somebo 
cast  an  unjust  aspersion  on  Blume 
thai,"  says  David  Horowitz,  "it  couldi 
have  happened  to  a  more  deservi 
guy.  He  made  his  reputation  throwi 
sleaze  at  people." 

The  feud  between  Horowitz  and  B 
menthal  dates  back  to  the  1987  Seco 
Thoughts  Conference,  which  Horow 
helped  organize.  Blumenthal  appare 
ly  did  not  approve  of  the  conferenc 
which  called  for  the  rejection  of  certa 
60s  ideals,  and  wrote  a  savage  article  1 
Tlte  Washington  Post  about  the  founds 
of  the  New  Right.  Horowitz,  he  wro 
"left  his  wife  and  three  children"  aft 
abandoning  radicalism. 

"He  portrayed  me  in  a  defamatoij 
fashion,"  says  Horowitz,  who  claims  t 
story  was  filled  with  errors.  "I  have  fol 
children,  by  the  way.  I  never  abandon' 
them.  And  it  took  seven  or  eight  ye* 
for  my  politics  to  change."  Horow 
says  he  considered  suing,  but  insten 
complained  to  the  Post's  ombudsma 
"Who  hasn't  made  a  mistake,  particul, 
ly  when  politics  is  involved?  .  .  .  Thei 
isn't  anyone  in  this  game  who  hasi 
circulated  something  they  should) 
have.  .  .  .  But  to  try  and  bring  dow 
writer— and  for  the  White  House  to 
behind  it!" 

"Everything  I've  seen  shows  me  tl 
is  a  compelling  case  for  Matt  Drud] 
and  shows  this  case  should  never  hai 
been  filed,"  says  his  lawyer,  Mani 
Klausner.  "Leaving  aside  the  issue 
whether  or  not  the  statement  was  fal: 
Matt  provided  an  immediate  retractii 
and  apology.  And  at  the  time  he  print 
it,  he  believed  the  information  to 
accurate,  which  is  very  significant  frc 
a  legal  standpoint."  If  Blumenthal 
considered  a  public  figure,  he  mi 
prove  that  Drudge  acted  with  acti 
malice  or  reckless  disregard  of  t 
truth,  and  that  he  published  inforrr 
tion  that  he  knew  was  not  true  or  h; 
serious  doubts  about. 

Klausner  says  that  Blumenthal  is  be 
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"The  problem  for 
the  White  House  is 
not  that  Drudge 
is  inaccurate,"  says 
Manuel  Klausner. 
"The  problem  is  th; 
Drudge  has  been 
too  accurate." 


"The  lawsuit  might  be 
healthy,  as  much  as  I  hate 
to  say  it,"  concludes  Brill.l 
"It  could  be  the  best  thing! 
that  ever  happened  to  thelj 
Web.  It  could  be  a  wake- 
up  call.  Did  anybody  eveil 
say,  Wait  a  minute?  Whaij: 
was  AOL  thinking  wher.J 
they  signed  him  up?" 


y 


on  destroying  Drudge.  "The  problem 
for  the  White  House  is  not  that  Drudge 
is  inaccurate,"  he  says.  "The  problem  is 
that  Drudge  is  too  accurate." 

ith  so  much  legal  machinery  set  in 
motion,  the  Blumenthal  suit  could 
break  new  ground  in  the  relatively 
new  field  of  Internet  case  law.-  Blumen- 
thal and  his  lawyer  believe  the  lawsuit  is 
a  healthy  development,  but  others  aren't 
so  sure.  "The  good  news  about  the  Web 
is  there  are  no  barriers  to  entry  and  you 
do  not  have  to  pay  for  a  printing  press," 
says  Steven  Brill,  the  publisher  and  editor 
of  a  new  magazine.  Brill's  Content,  which 
will  cover  media  issues.  "The  bad  news 
about  the  Web  is  that  there  are  no  barri- 
ers to  entry  and  you  do  not  have  to  pay 
for  a  printing  press.  Because  this  was 
America  Online,  he  took  on  an  impor- 
tance and  patina  of  credibility." 

The  suit  raises  the  question  of  whether 
cyberspace  should  be  governed  by  the 
same  rules  that  apply  to  the  general  me- 
dia. Is  AOL  just  another  communications 
carrier,  like  the  phone  company— one  that 
isn't  responsible  for  anything  it  broad- 
casts? Or  is  it  like  a  network  that's  legally 


required  to  exercise  editorial  control?  The 
answer  is  unclear,  and  Internet  providers 
are  paying  close  attention.  "There  is  a 
false  notion,  which  has  great  currency  in 
cyberspace,  that  they  live  in  a  law-free 
zone,"  says  First  Amendment  expert 
Floyd  Abrams.  "But  as  regards  Drudge, 
he's  subject  to  the  same  libel  laws  as 
everyone  else,  and  should  be." 

America  Online  believes  it  is  covered 
by  Section  230  of  the  Telecommunica- 
tions Act  of  1996,  which  states:  "No 
provider  or  user  of  an  interactive  comput- 
er service  shall  be  treated  as  the  publisher 
or  speaker  of  any  information  provided 
by  another  information  content  provider." 
AOL  spokeswoman  Wendy  Goldberg 
says,  "We  have  seen  the  complaint  and 
believe  it  has  no  merit." 

But  Blumenthal's  complaint  alleges 
that  America  Online  knew  exactly  what 
it  was  getting  into  when  it  hired 
Drudge.  The  company  even  trumpeted 
the  arrangement  in  a  press  release, 
which  read:  "Giving  the  Drudge  Report 
a  home  on  America  Online  (Keyword: 
Drudge)  opens  up  the  floodgates  to  an 
audience  ripe  for  Drudge's  aggressive 
brand  of  reporting." 


et  while  most  journalist; 
and  editors  agree  tha 
Drudge  made  an  ap 
palling  error,  they  don't  think  Blumentha 
should  make  a  federal  case  out  of  it.  "I 
it's  a  flat-out  lie,"  Jim  Glassman  says,  "' 
don't  mind  if  Sidney  sues  as  an  individu 
But  I  don't  think  that  the  White  Housi 
should  stand  for  this  as  a  matter  of  policy 
It  could  have  a  real  chilling  effect." 

The  first  signs  are  already  evident.  Mi 
chael  Kinsley  had  been  planning  a  regu 
lar  feature  for  Slate  tracking  the  tabloids 
until  the  Blumenthal  suit  came  alonj 
"We  had  to  put  it  on  ice  because  of  th 
increased  concern  over  lawsuits,"  Kinsle 
says.  "The  whole  Drudge  business— ani 
suing  America  Online—has  raised  th 
ante  on  this  sort  of  thing." 

Kinsley  falls  back  on  the  adage  tha 
every  dog  gets  one  bite.  "Drudge  wer. 
too  far  and  he  should  be  taken  out  an 
spanked,"  he  says.  "I  can't  defend  whi 
he  is  doing,  but  I  think  it  would  be  ver 
sad  if  he  had  some  sort  of  scarlet 
stamped  on  his  chest  because  of  thi: 
When  you  think  of  the  nefarious  scun 
bags-the  Oliver  Norths,  the  Dick  Mo 
rises,  the  list  goes  on  and  on— who  g 
on  to  have  big  careers,  certainly 
would  be  ridiculous  if  Matt  Drudf 
was  effectively  silenced."  □ 
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STERLING    SILVER 


Beverly  Hills 

Please  call 

for  a  catalog  and 

a  store  in  your  area 

800.336.3822 
310.286.2206 


iln^Silver 


The  Eternal  Element  of  Style 


For  three  generations,  Ben  Kahn  Furs 
has  made  an  uncompromising  commitment 

to  the  creation  of  exquisite  coats  like 

the  Natural  Deco  Mink  Coat  (shown  above) 

designed  by  Guillaume  Poupart 

exclusively  for  Ben  Kahn. 

Experience  the  full  line  in  our  showroom, 
or  call  212-279-0633  for  a  brochure 
highlighting  the  '97-'98  Fall/Winter 

collection. 


I\l   KAHN 

150  West  30th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10001 


Love  lariats 
18K  white  gold  and  diai 

Available  at: 

Saks  Fifth  Ave 


be  Prepared. 
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SWISS  ARMY 

Pau  De  toilette 


Introducing^  New  Fragrance  From  Swiss  Army. 
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Neiman  Marcus  and  Nordstrom 
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Cocktail  Collection1 
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MADD® 

mothers  against  drunk  driving 

available  at 

macy's  •  Marshall  field's' 

Dayton's  •  Hudson's 

and  other  fine 
stores  nationwide 
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The  Original 

Holiday  Glow 

Cigars  Around  the  World™  the  premium  cigar  of 
the  month  club,  is  a  fantastic  gift  for  any  cigar 
lover!  Each  month  members  receive  five  imported, 
aged,  hand-rolled  cigars  like  Dunhill,  Arturo  Fuente, 
Monterrey,  Plasencia,  Le  Bonne  Cigare,  Partagas 
and  many  more — delivered  right  to  their  door 
before  the  holiday.  Memberships  include  the 
"Cigar  Chronicles"  newsletter,  discounts  on 
cigars,  accessories  and  more!  A  cigar  cutter  and 
custom  gift  card  come  with  the  first  shipment. 
Memberships  range  from  2-12  months  for 
$24.95  per  month  plus  shipping.  To  order,  ca 
1-800-FRESH-66  (373-7466).  With  any  6  month 
order  receive  the  7th  month  free! 


A  New  Year, 

A  New  Look  witl 

Cosmetic  Surgei 

Treat  yourself  to  a  younger,  h?a  I 
look  for  the  New  Year.  Whetherl 
need  breast  enhancement,  a  face  I 
laser  resurfacing  for  your  skin,  a  to  I 
tuck,  liposuction,  your  nose  or  I 
done,  you  will  need  a  highly  qua  I 
cosmetic  surgeon.  The  easiest  and  I 
reliable  way  to  get  this  information! 
call  the  National  Doctors  Screil 
Service  (NDSS).  NDSS  has  done  tH 
work  for  you  by  identifying  rl 
qualified,  well-trained  cosmetic  sure  I 
across  the  United  States.  All  physl 
have  met  NDSS's  rigid  standards  al 
of  them  specialize  in  cosmetic  suj 
To  locate  an  experienced,  prescrtl 
cosmetic  surgeon  in  your  are; 
800-NEW  FACE  (800)639-1 
The  service  is  abscj 
free.  To  reviel 
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Faster, 

long-lasting 

hair  removal — painlessly 

Forever  Free  Hair  Remover  has  been  redesigned 
with  a  powerful  new  tip  for  fast,  painless,  long- 
lasting  hair  removal.  Based  on  proven  medical 
technology,  safe  RF  (Radio  Frequency)  energy 
destroys  unwanted  hair  at  the  roots.  Effective  on 
any  body  hair — from  brows  to  bikini  line — in  just 
seconds!  Credit  card  orders  call  800-868-3733 
or  send  ck/m.o.  for  $99.50  (+  $6.50  s/h)  to 
KMC  International,  398  Washington  Blvd.,  Ste. 
100,  Pasadena,  CA  91103.  Money-back  guaran- 
tee. (CA  res.  add  $8.21  sales  tax.) 


Take  Note:  just  the  right  accents  for  impeccable 
holiday  style  from  Anne  Klein,  Fendi,  Swiss  Army, 
Domaine  Ste.  Michelle. 


Spa  treasu 

Join  Bath  of  the  Month  Club  c 

a  gift  membership  and  have  pai 

products  from  world  famous  s 

delivered  right  to  your  door. 

fee  of  $29.95  includes:  Italian 

M  Mud  Bath,  Sarvar  S 

23  Salts,  Eucalyptus  O 

I  and  candles,  all  pai 

in  heavenly-scente< 

potpourri.  Only  $? 

month  afterwards 

new  products,  dii 

H  and  member  speci 

Call  800-406-BATH 
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2  U  C  C  A     Fine     SWISS     TIME 


BLE     AT     FENDI     STORES     AND 


INE     JEWELLERS     WORLDWIDE 


TOAST    l^ 

LAU REN     BAC ALL 


Cham  pagne  / 

c 

Domaine  Ste.  Michelle 


Winner  of  more  than   IOO  medals 


IN   INTERNATIONAL  WINE  COMPETITIONS. 


Renegades 

Criminals 

Heroes 

Cops 


lorenzo    carcaterra 

bestselling   author   of  sleepers 


Sleepers  took  you  by  surprise. 
Apaches  will  blow  you  away. 


A  Ballantine  Hardcover 
The  Ballantine  Publishing  Group 

http://www.randomhouse.com/apaches/ 
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YACHTS,  BOITES 

At  Manhattan's  North 

Cove  Yacht  Harbor  [right), 

docking  costs  $400  per 

day  per  100  feet  of  boat; 

the  gold  Carlier  Tank 

Francaise  watch  [below, 

right!,  in  demand  on 

Wall  Street,  lists  for  up 

to  $20,500. 
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HOT  SPOTS  AND  HOTSHOTS 

Above:  Aureole  restaurant, 

on  61st  Street  near  Madison, 

is  one  of  the  names  that 

provide  continuity  between 

80s  glitter  and  90s  elegance. 

Right:  portfolio  manager 

Todd  Eberhard  with  his 

$76,000  Hummer  at  the  New 

York  Stock  Exchange. 
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THE  CHAMPAGNE  CITY 

A  frantic  year  on  Wall  Street 

and  a  robust  economy 

have  powered  unfathomable  riches 

into  New  York's  bloodstream, 
making  the  brash  consumption  of 

the  1980s  look  like  the 
Depression.  In  SoHo  restaurants, 

Madison  Avenue  boutiques, 

and  East  Side  real-estate  offices, 

no  price  is  too  high  for  the 

lords  of  luxury 

BY  MICHAEL  SHNAYERSON 


rom  across  Spring  Street  in  downtown  Manhattan, 
the  restaurant  Balthazar  glows  like  a  Manet  painting 
of  the  Folies-Bergere.  The  banquettes  in  the  big, 
high-ceil inged  room  are  spilling  over,  the  bar  all 
but  hidden  by  a  milling  throng  aglint  with  cham- 
pagne glasses.  Open  the  door  and  a  raucous,  al- 
most deafening  roar  hits  you  like  a  gust.  It's  the 
sound  of  Manhattan  in  full,  giddy  swing,  of  a  city  embarked 
on  a  new  golden  era:  confident,  powerful,  exuberant,  and 
flush  with  cash. 

At  Balthazar,  notables  such  as  Calvin  Klein,  Spike  Lee, 
Robert  De  Niro,  Jerry  Seinfeld,  Steve  Martin,  and  Isaac 
Mizrahi  mingle  with  a  stylish  supporting  cast.  On 
this  night,  despite  the  fact  that  the  stock  market 
dropped  an  astonishing  554  points  during  the  day,  it 
is  business  as  usual.  If  the  party's  over,  no  one  is  ad- 
mitting it  yet.  Young  Wall  Streeters,  in  suits  and  Her- 
mes ties,  sit  in  happy  packs  beside  artists  dressed  in  black, 
while  older  foursomes  feast  on  the  $98  three-tier  seafood 
sampler,  as  high  as  a  wedding  cake.  The  eclecticism  is  part 
of  what  makes  the  place  fun,  as  it  did,  in  another  era,  at 
El  Morocco,  the  Stork  Club,  or  Toots  Shor's.  It's  what 
makes  Balthazar,  in  the  fall  of  1997,  a  set  piece  for  Man- 
hattan itself. 

The  last  time  the  champagne  flowed  so  freely  in  New 
York  was  the  mid-1980s,  and  now,  as  then,  Wall  Street  is 
paying  the  tab.  But  this  era  feels  different.  The  80s  were 
about  outsiders  storming  the  Street,  making  overnight  for- 
tunes and  flaunting  them  by  giving  huge,  absurd  parties 
and  inviting  the  press.  The  biggest  players  this  time  are 
more  restrained,  more  mature,  more  patrician.  They've 
been  seasoned  by  the  Crash  of  '87,  though  at  the  same 

PHOTOGRAPHS     BY     MARK     JENKINSON 
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DEALING 

Salomon  Brothers 
executives  such  as 
chairman  Deryck  Maughan 
[right]  got  a  financial 
windfall  when  their  firm 
announced  a  merger  with 
Travelers;  financier 
Henry  Kravis  {below,  with 
his  third  wife,  Marie-Josee) 
may  earn  close  to 
$300  million  this  year. 
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SELLING  OUT 
BIG-TIME      ' 
The  1998  Mercedes- 
Benz  ML  320  ( $33,950) 
is  heavily  back-ordered. 
Dealers  call  the  demand 
unprecedented;  Le  Cirque 
2000,  in  midtown,  claims  to 
get  5,000  reservation 
requests  daily. 
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TABLE-HOPPING 

Keith  McNally's 

restaurant  in  SoHo 

attracts  dueling 

fashionistas, 

Madonna  and  her 

circle,  rappers, 

actors,  artists,  and 

publishing  types  who 

haven't  given 

up  their  Gauloises. 


time  emboldened  by  it  ("just  a  blip, 
after  all").  They  know  how  foolish  the 
excesses  of  the  80s  looked,  and  how 
all  that  boisterousness  in  certain  cor- 
ners of  the  room  finally  brought  on 
the  police.  So  the  moneyed  of  the  new 
golden  age  do  what  the  rich  in  Ameri- 
ca always  did  until  the  80s:  spend  qui- 
etly, preferably  with  style,  and  avoid 
the  press  like  the  plague.  As  a  result,  one  tends  not  to 
notice  the  two  most  profound  ways  in  which  the  90s 
differ  from  the  so-called  Decade  of  Greed. 
One  is  that  a  lot  more  people  are  at  the  party. 
The  other  is  that  they  have  a  great  deal  more  money. 


I 


his  is  bonus  season  at  the  investment  banks  that 
form  Wall  Street's  power  elite.  Even  with  the  Octo- 
ber stock-market  correction,  the  bonuses  this  year 
are  likely  to  be  staggering.  Not  only  the  biggest  ever,.j 
but  the  biggest  after  a  year  that  was  itself  the  biggest 
year  ever.  Overall,  the  securities  industry  will  have 
earned  in  1997  nearly  $12  billion— more  than  twice  the  profit 
of  its  strongest  year  in  the  1980s. 

At  Goldman,  Sachs,  the  Street's  largest  private  partnership, 
third-quarter  profits  before  taxes  rose  58  percent  over  those 
for  the  same  period  a  year  ago.  With  its  fourth-quarter  docket 
already  fat  with  deals,  Goldman  stands  to  earn  $3  billion  in 
fiscal  1997.  The  majority  of  that  will  be  split  among  the  firm'sj 
190  most  senior  directors  (who  then  pay  taxes  individually).  In 
"current  compensation"— take-home  pay— the  best-paid  may] 
earn  merely  $3  million  or  $4  million.  This  year  they  each 
could  make  as  much  as  $15  million  more  in  "paper,"  shares 
representing  the  rest  of  that  profit,  which  gets  put  back  into 
the  business. 

Augmenting  their  rich  diet  of  merger-and-acquisition  deals 
and  initial  public  offerings,  certain  banks  have  done  particu- 
larly well  this  year  by  merging  with  each  other.  When  Mor- 
gan Stanley  merged  with  sprawling  Dean  Witter,  the. 
senior  executives  of  both  saw  the  value  of  their  "paper" 
rise  dramatically.  A  mid-level  Morgan  banken 
who'd  been  with  the  firm  since  it  went; 
public  in  1986  probably  had  $25 
million  to  $30  million  in  stock  al 
the  start  of  this  year.  With  the 
merger  and  the  market's  own  rise 
that  stock  is  now  worth  65  percent. 
more.  Travelers  Group's  Septembei 
agreement  to  purchase  Salomon  Inc 
for  $9  billion  brought  a  bonanza  tc 
senior  Salomon  executives  who  owr 
stock,  such  as  Deryck  Maughan,  chairmar 
and  C.E.O.  of  Salomon  Brothers.  As  one 
Salomon  banker  observes,  "The  share  price 
at  the  end  of  1995  was  33;  after  the  [an- 
nouncement of  the]  merger,  it's  76  and  five 
eighths.  That's  150  percent  in  two  years 
And  now  chances  are  it'll  go  up  because 
Travelers  is  hugely  profitable." 

If  investment  bankers  are  swimming  it 
cash  this  year,  so  are  their  colleagues  th< 
traders,  who  get  a  percentage  of  the  profit: 
of  all  their  trades.  In  a  year  like  1997,  tha 
can  mean  $20  million  or  $30  million.  Still 
that's  chump  change  compared  with  thi  ' 
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IK  gold  jewelry  watch  with  two  rows  of  diamonds.  High-precision  quartz  movement, 
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Baume  &  Mercier 

GENEVE 

Johnsons  Co. 

JEWELERS 

111  Stanford  Shop]  hter*  Talo  Alto 
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What  you  pay  for. 
What  you  get. 


Plymouth  Neon  Plymouth  Breeze  Plymouth  Voyager 

ere's  a  whole  lot  more  to  Plymouth  than  just  a  great  price.  We've  made  a  pretty  big  splash 
th  the  automotive  press  by  winning  a  1997  Consumers  Digest  "Best  Buy"  Award,*  the 
97  Automobile  Magazine  "All-Star"  Award*  as  well  as  the  Car  and  Driver  "10  Best"  Award 
3t  this)  two  years  in  a  row*  And  soon  to  be  making  ripples  of  its  own,  Plymouth  Prowler, 
find  out  more,  call  1-80OPLYMOUTH  or  drop  by  our  Web  site  at  www.plymouthcars.com. 


That's  Plymouth. 


louth  Voyager  '97  Model  Year.  'Plymouth  Voyager  '96,  '97  and  Plymouth  Breeze  '97. 
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take  of  the  real  kings  of  Wall  Street,  the  leveraged-buyout  fi- 
nanciers and  the  hedge -fund  operators. 

Iong  recovered  from  the  RJR  Nabisco  debacle  of  1988, 
Henry  Kravis,  53,  like  other  LBO-ers,  buys  undervalued 
companies  and  hopes  to  sell  them  at  a  profit.  His  compa- 
ny, Kohlberg  Kravis  Roberts  &  Co.,  now  has  a  war  chest  of 
S5.8  billion.  To  start  with,  K.K.R.  gets  at  least  a  1  percent 
advisory  fee  on  money  under  management— more  than  $50 
million,  of  which  Kravis  probably  gets  $15  million  to  $20 
million.  That's  just  for  showing  up  at  the  office.  In  addition, 
when  K.K.R.  sells  a  company,  it  makes  20  percent  of 
the  profit.  In  1996,  Kravis  himself  earned  at  least  $265  mil- 
lion, as  did  his  partner  George  Roberts,  54.  Tom  Lee,  53, 
who  heads  his  own  LBO  firm,  Thomas  H.  Lee  Company, 
made  $130  million  in  1996;  Ted  Forstmann.  57,  of  Forstmann 
Little  &  Co.,  made  $100  million.  Almost  certainly  all  will  do 
better  this  year. 

At  the  pinnacle  are  the  hedge -fund  operators.  Up  in  that 
rarefied  air  reside  George  Soros,  67,  and  his  right-hand  man, 
Stanley  Druckenmiller,  44,  Julian  Robertson  Jr.,  64,  of  Tiger 
Management  Corp.,  John  Meriwether,  50.  Paul  Tudor  Jones 
II,  43,  Martin  Zweig,  53,  Joseph  DiMenna,  37.  Mark  King- 
don,  48,  and  a  few  others  who  manage  billions  in  capital  to 
bet  on  stocks,  bonds,  and  such  high-risk  trades  as  international 
currencies.  Like  the  LBO-ers.  hedgers  typically  get  a  1  per- 
cent advisory  fee  and  20  percent  of  the  profits  they  produce. 
Robertson  has  generated  more 
than  40  percent  profits  this  year 
on  the  $13.5  billion  he  manages. 
His  take  could  approach  $500 
million.  Soros  farms  out  some  of 
his  $20  billion  pot  to  other  man- 
agers, but  ought  to  earn  at  least  as 
much  as  Robertson. 

In  the  Eisenhower  era,  when 
earnings  over  $400,000  were  sub- 
ject to  91  percent  taxes  and  the  world  was  a  smaller  place, 
you  could  count  the  truly  wealthy  on  one  hand:  Getty, 
Dupont,  Mellon,  Rockefeller,  though  even  those  fortunes 
were  being  dispersed  to  children  as  the  old  robber  barons 
died  off.  In  1982  the  Forbes  Four  Hundred  included  13  bil- 
lionaires. On  this  year's  list  are  170,  many  of  whom  either  re- 
side or  maintain  apartments  in  Manhattan. 

Overheard  at  a  recent  New  York  cocktail  party:  "Oh,  he's 
worth  only  30  or  40."  As  in  million. 

I  t  7:15  on  a  crisp  autumn  morning,  the  chauffeured  car 
tl  that  idles  outside  financier  Ronald  Perelman's  mansion  in 
/ 1  the  East  60s  is  not  a  Rolls-Royce  or  a  Bentley.  not  a 
stretch  limousine,  but  a  small,  black  Mercedes-Benz  station 
wagon.  In  the  new  golden  era  of  Manhattan,  the  cars  are  un- 
ostentatious, the  clothes  subdued.  The  new  money  of  the  80s 
is  old  money  now— so  fast  does  it  turn  in  New  York— and 
has  learned  to  discern,  to  appreciate  understatement,  to  be 
discreet.  But  if  the  consumption  is  less  conspicuous,  it's 
no  less  avki.  And  more  often  than  not,  one  lifts  the  curtain 
to  find  what  might  best  be  called  the  practice  of  faux  re- 
straint. 

So  it  is  at  Patroon,  the  midtown  saloon  that  evokes  New 
York  between  the  wars,  where  one  recent  night  three  young 
Wall  Streeters  study  the  wine  list  and,  fresh  from  a  financial 
coup,  order  a  magnum  of  1953  Haut  Brion  for  $2,325.  A 
diner  at  the  next  table  has  no  clue  that  such  extravagance  is 


being  exercised  beside  him.  He  doesn't  raise  an  eyebrow 
when  the  magnum  is  followed  by  a  bottle  of  1953  Chateau 
Margaux,  at  $1,725.  And  while  the  imbibers  may  have  begun 
to  talk  more  animatedly,  their  neighbor  hardly  notices  when 
a  bottle  of  1961  Chateau  Petrus  arrives— a  single  bottle,  not 
a  magnum— for  $5,800. 

Most  of  the  wine  Patroon  sells  is  far  cheaper  than  that. 
But  not  cheap.  Patroon's  owner,  Ken  Aretsky,  says  the  aver- 
age bottle  is  about  $70  to  $90— the  cost  of  a  dinner  for  two 
in  New  York  not  long  ago— with  frequent  "three-figure"  sales 
and  not  infrequent  "four-figure"  sales.  A  short  walk  away  at 
the  '21'  Club,  wine  director  Christopher  Shipley  has  seen  the 
trend,  too.  Until  this  fall,  the  most  expensive  bottle  at  New 
York's  most  famous  restaurant  for  the  wealthy  went  for 
$1,295,  but  Shipley  has  just  introduced  a  handful  of  new 
ones  that  push  the  $2,000  mark.  "Actually,  I  priced  the  most 
expensive  one"— a  1982  Chateau  Cheval  Blanc— "at  $1,975  to 
keep  it  under  $2,000,"  Shipley  says. 
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Overheard  at  a  recent  New  York 
cocktail  party:  "Oh,  he's  worth  only 

30  or  40."  As  in  million. 


t  Manhattan  restaurants  this  year,  extremes  tell  one  story, 
but  the  median  is  the  message.  Near  Balthazar  in  SoHo 
and  Tribeca  are  a  half-dozen  other  new  places  that  fill 
every  night  with  diners  eager  to  pay  upwards  of  $250  for 
two  with  wine  and  tip.  Among  them:  Pravda,  the  Indepen- 
dent,  and   the    Bouley   Bakery,   where   a   bistro   standard 
of  roasted  chicken  and  potatoes  goes  for  $28,  and  a  round 
loaf  of  sourdough  bread  costs  $8.  Uptown,  elegant  landmarks 
such  as  Aureole  are  full;  so  are 
new    high-end    arrivals    such   as 
Jean  Georges,  Restaurant  Daniel, 
and  Sirio  Maccioni's  Le  Cirque 
2000.  Even  before  its  recent  four- 
star  New  York  Times  review,  Le 
Cirque    2000    reported    logging 
5,000  reservation  requests  a  day. 
At  Daniel,  reservations  are  taken  A 
up  to  a  month  in  advance.  Byffl 
noon  of  each  month's  first  day,  the  prime-time  blocks  are  ,  J 
booked. 

These  days  many  New  York  restaurants  sell  cigars,  offer- M 
ing  their  customers  a  way  to  spend  more  money  after  they've  |j 
finished  eating.  At  the  Oak  Room  and  Bar  in  the  Plaza  Ho-1 
tel,  it's  the  $30  Montecristo;  at  Patroon,  it's  the  $28  Domini-  A 
co  Avo,  of  which  Aretsky  sells  enough,  along  with  other  [ 
brands,  to  take  in  as  much  as  $5,000  a  day  just  in  cigars. 
Cost,  for  most  new  smokers,  is  the  point— that  and  exclusivity. 
For  years  one  venerable  London  cigar  store  made  a  tidy  | 
profit  importing  Cohiba  cigars  from  Cuba  and  sending  them, 
with  the  labels  cut  off,  in  other  boxes  to  grateful  American  j 
customers.  As  the  current  stogie  craze  took  off,  a  new  kindi 
of  customer  began  demanding  that  the  shop  send  the  labels, 
separately  so  the  smokers  could  put  them  back  on.  The  new 
arrangement  worked  until  U.S.  Customs  happened  on  a 
Manhattan -bound  box  of  150  labels.  Agents  duly  appeared  at 
the  recipient's  office  and  confiscated  his  cigars.  The  smoker  j 
called  the  shop  in  a  huff  and  demanded  his  money  back. 

To  be  sure,  sitting  around  smoking  a  cigar  is  still  cheaper! 
than  following  dinner  with  a  Broadway  show.  A  new  top  tick-1 
et  price  for  a  musical  is  about  to  be  established  by  the  histori- 
cal extravaganza  Ragtime,  which  opens  this  month.  The  $125 
V.I. P.  ticket  includes  access  to  a  private  lounge  before  the  per- 
formance and  at  intermission. 

In  Manhattan  today,  the  hotels  are  as  full  as  the  restau-j 
rants.  At  the  Royalton,  an  inquiry  on  a  Monday  in  Septem- 
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Letter  irom  New  York 


ber  draws  a  terse  response:  the  hotel  is  booked  through  the 
week.  "It's  like  the  country  is  on  a  tilt  and  everyone  is 
rolling  into   New  York,"   muses  hotelier   Ian   Schrager. 
When  he  bought  and  remodeled  the  Royalton  10  years 
ago,  he  knew  only  that  as  a  rule  Manhattan  hotels  were 
drab,  and  that  it  might  be  fun  to  open  a  chic  one.  Now 
the  city  abounds  with  them,  brand-new  or  spankingly  re- 
furbished, filled  with  out-of-towners  for  whom  a  dra- 
matically cleaner  and  safer  Manhattan  is  once  again  the 
jewel  in  the  crown. 

At    the    New    York    Palace, 
owned  by  the  brother  of  the  Sul- 
tan of  Brunei,  rooms  that  now  av- 
erage $330  a  night  went  for  $134 
just  three  years  ago.  That's  still 
a  bargain  compared  with  basic 
rates  at  the  Four  Seasons  Hotel 
($475)  and  the  St.  Regis  ($515), 
the  first  choices  for  visiting  Holly- 
wood stars  and  executives.  Suites 
are  popular,  too.  When  the  St. 
Regis  reopened  in  1991,  it  had  35; 
now,  because  so  many  guests  pre- 
fer them,  it  has  91,  ranging  from 
$750  to   $6,000   a   night.    "The 
trend  is  for  people  to  trade  up  if 
that's    all    that's    available,"    ex- 
plains a  St.  Regis  executive.  "We'll  say,  'There's  noth- 
ing available,  but  we  do  have  a  suite,'  and  they  say 
without  hesitation,  'O.K.,  I'll  take  it.'"  At  the  Four 
Seasons,  guests  not  only  rent  suites,  they  buy  the 
beds.  A  king-size  bed  fully  appointed  with  Frette 
linens,  duvet,  and  down  pillows  goes  for  $3,725.  The 
hotel  sells  about  eight  a  month. 

Hotels  are  finding  success  even  in  neighbor- 
hoods not  traditionally  associated  with  tourist 
accommodations.  The  367  rooms  at  the  SoHo 
Grand  Hotel  (basic  rate  $249  to  $349),  below 
Greenwich  Village  on  West  Broadway,  are  gener- 
ally completely  booked.  "The  depth  of  the  wealth, 
and  the  confidence,  is  far,  far  deeper  now  than  it 
was,"  says  Andre  Balazs,  the  young  owner  of  Hol- 
lywood's Chateau  Marmont,  whose  long-delayed 
New  York  hotel,  the  Mercer,  is  finally  opening  in 
SoHo  this  winter.  "There's  less  of  a  manic  frenz> 
than  there  was  in  the  80s.  It's  less  fearful,  less- 
driven  by  'Oh  my  God,  it  might  be  gone 
tomorrow.'"  Not  to  be  outdone.  Briar 
McNally,  who  made  his  Restaurant  44  ai  j 
the  Royalton  the  lunch  spot  for  publish 
ing-  and  music-industry  mandarins,  ha; 
plans  for  two  new  luxury  hotels,  ont 
overlooking  Bryant  Park. 

uxury  of  the  most  restrained  kind  i: 

almost  poetically  expressed  on  Madi 

son  Avenue  from  60th  to  72nd  Street 

So  coldly  austere  are  the  new  designe 

stores— Giorgio   Armani,    Polo   Sport 

Calvin  Klein,  Prada,  Dolce  &  Gabbana,  Valentino-that  the; 

seem  to  eschew  the  very  notion  of  luxury.  If  the  80s  wer 

about  Christian  Lacroix  ball  gowns,  the  90s  give  us  wealth 

women  who  either  go  to  work  or  pretend  to,  and  want  offic 

suits  or  slip  dresses  they  can  wear  to  dinner  parties— ergc 
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the  minimalism  of  Prada,  Jil  Sander,  and  others.  But  this  is 
minimalism  that  comes  at  maximal  prices.  "I  went  into 
Dolce  &  Gabbana,"  one  proper  New  York  woman  confides. 
"They  had  cashmere  cardigans  for  $3,200!  And  they  were 
nearly  sold  out!  In  fact,  they  had  only  one  left."  Did  she  buy 
it?  The  woman  hesitates.  "Well,  yes." 

"It's  about  pleasing  yourself,"  says  Noel  Estrada,  a  person- 
al shopper  at  Barneys  New  York.  "Buying  the  finest  cashmere 
and  feeling  it  against  yourself,  feel- 
ing the  difference."  Estrada  will 
show  his  customers  a  private-label 
suit  for  $800,  then  one  that's  hand- 
made by  Jil  Sander  for  three  times 
the  price.  They  take  the  Sander. 
The  difference  between  them  and 
shoppers  of  a  decade  ago,  Estrada 
adds,  is  that  they  don't  buy  the  I 
more  expensive  suit  just  because 
it's   more   expensive.    "Now  they 
want  to  know  why  it's  so  much 
money.  Then  they'll  indulge.  They 
don't  mind  that  the  inside  seam  of 
the  jacket  is  what's  made  so  well 
and  making  the  suit  so  expensive.  I 
The  inside  of  a  jacket  is  for  nobody  but  them-j 
selves,  but  that's  luxury— to  buy  finery  that  nobody  I 
knows  is  fine  but  yourself."  Again  and  again,  one  I 
hears  that  about  the  shoppers:  how  worldly  they  J 
are,  how  informed,  how  discerning. 

And  yet,  the  impulse  to  be  conspicuous  has  a| 

way  of  breaking  through.  Hermes  can't  stockl 

enough  of  its  Kelly  handbags,  the  ones  that  cost! 

from  $2,650  to  $14,000  (the  latter  in  crocodile-I 

skin,  making  Gucci's  own  hot-selling  crocodile! 

bag  seem  modest  at  $6,050,  and  Prada's  a  bar- J 

gain  at  $5,330).  Even  Launer  handbags  for  the  Queen  oil 

England  never  cost  that  much.  "It's  not  that  two  years  agcl 

they  didn't  want  it,"  says  Estrada.  "Two  years  agol 

they  couldn't  justify  a  purchase  like  that— now I 

they  can."  And  so  with  the  shoes:  the  pointy-toed.J 

heavy-heeled  Pradas  for  $320,  the  stiletto  heels  frorrl 

Gucci  for  $395,  and  the  Manolo  Blahniks,  for  $445  a  pair.  J ; 

For  men  earning  big  Wall  Street  money— and  the  earnl 
ers  are  all  men;  Financial  World's  annual  list  of  th<p 
top   100  earners  includes  no  women— the  patriciar| 
look  never  went  out  of  style;  it's  just  gotten  more  subtk 
and  more  expensive.  A  young  Goldman,  Sachs  vice  pres 
ident  might  choose  a  dark  pin-striped  suit  frorr 
Giorgio  Armani's  "Black  Label."  Or  Purple  Labei 
by   Ralph   Lauren.    Or   Ermenegildo  Zegna,  o 
Calvin  Klein.  At  about  $2,000  the  suit.  London' 
Savile  Row  bespoke  tailors  have  found  that  thei 
New  York  customers  are  on  a  buying  binge.  Thi 
fall  one  tailor  received  an  order  for  32  suits  fron 
a  Wall  Street  client. 

Men,  unfortunately,  can't  indulge  in  handbags 
but  they  are  paying  as  much  for  watche  \ 
as  New  Yorkers  once  paid  for  co-ops  I 
"Ten  years  ago  the  achievement  woub  j 
have  been  to  own  a  gold  Rolex,  which  i  I 
those  days  sold  for  perhaps  $7,000  o  \ 
$8,000,"  says  Leon  Adams,  owner  c  I 
Cellini    Fine    Jewelry    in    the   Waldorf  1 


AND  CARRIAGE- 
TRADERS 
The  Giorgio  Armani 
[above]  and  Ralph 
/.  a     Lauren  stores  are  part 
of  the  boom  on 
Madison  Avenue. 
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Astoria.  "Today  they're  spending  upwards  of  $10,000  on 
leather-strap  watches."  They  sling  around  phrases  such  as 
"complicated  movement,"  and  invoke  Franck  Muller,  the 
young  Mozart  of  Swiss  watchmaking  whose  white -gold  mas- 
terpieces are  one  of  Adams's  hottest  sellers  at  $16,000  to 
$25,000.  Wempe  Jewelers  on  Fifth  Avenue  has  more  than  a 
dozen  back  orders  for  its  Cartier  Tank  Francaise,  a  solid- 
gold  or  stainless-steel  watch  with  a  rectangular  face  for 
$2,700  to  $20,500,  and  five  back  orders  for  its  Patek 
Philippe  annual  calender  model,  ranging  in  price  from 
$17,500  to  $25,000.  Some  investment  bankers  prefer  less 
flashy  models  for  less  money— like  the  Girard  Perregaux 
limited  editions,  at  a  mere  $10,000,  or  Blancpains,  which 
start  at  $6,500.  But  there's  re- 
straint—and there's  cheapness. 
"There  are  people  who  spend 
$200  on  a  tie  and  wear  a  plas- 
tic watch,"  observes  Wempe's 
Ruediger  Albers.  "That  just 
doesn't  go." 


The  cars  of  choice  illustrate 
the  concept  of  faux  restraint 
even  better  than  fashion 
does  It's  true,  the  Ford  Expe-  ^■■BHMHHH 
dition  and  Mercury  Moun- 
taineer cost  only  $35,000  or 

so.  But  sport-utility  vehicles  guzzle  almost  as  much  gas  as  a 
stretch  limousine.  And  now  they're  more  luxurious  anyway. 
At  Manhattan  Ford  Lincoln -Mercury,  the  top  seller  is  the 
1998  Lincoln  Navigator.  At  about  $46,000,  it's  yachtlike  with 
its  captain's  chair  and  end-table-size  consoles,  buttery  leather 
seats,  and  burled-walnut  trim.  Lexus  makes  only  7,500  of  its 
LX450  four-by-fours  for  the  U.S.  market— starting  at  about 
$48,000.  The  LX450  is  back-ordered  at  many  Lexus  dealers. 
At  Rallye  Motors  in  Roslyn,  Long  Island,  Peter  Terian  re- 
ports 300  orders— just  at  his  dealership— for  the  1998  Mer- 
cedes-Benz ML  320  (base  price:  $33,950).  "I've  never  seen 
anything  quite  like  it,"  he  says. 

The  four-by-four  is  the  preferred  family  car,  but  not  the 
only  car.  As  a  supplemental  toy,  the  Porsche  Boxster  is  so 
back-ordered  that  dealers  have  been  tacking  on  premiums  to 
its  $41,000  base  price.  The  Hummer,  fully  loaded  for  about 
$89,000,  is  too  arcane  to  be -anything  but  a  second  car, 
which  doubles  its  status  value.  "I've  had  a  Lotus  Esprit  Tur- 
bo, a  Porsche  911,  a  Lamborghini  Diabolo— none  are  as 
much  fun  as  a  Hummer,"  says  Todd  Eberhard,  a  33-year-old 
portfolio  manager.  "It's  got  double  the  clearance  of  a  Ford 
Bronco  ...  so  you  don't  swerve  for  potholes,  you  just  drive 
right  through  them;  that's  part  of  the  kick." 

For  an  acquisitive  Wall  Streeter,  the  money  saved  by  choos- 
ing a  practical  car  can  be  put  toward  the  cost  of  some  pricier 
means  of  mobility— like  a  plane.  As  of  July  1997,  Gulfstream 
reported  back  orders  for  98  luxury  jets.  The  fiercest  jockeying 
is  over  Gulfstream  V's,  which  sell  for  $37.5  million  each  and 
have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  fly  nonstop  from  New 
York  to  Tokyo.  Seagram's  Edgar  Bronfman  Jr.  reportedly 
sold  his  place  on  the  waiting  list  at  a  profit  to  former  TV 
Guide  owner  and  U.S.  ambassador  to  Great  Britain  Walter 
Annenberg.  For  those  trying  to  get  by  on  $10  million  to  $20 
million  a  year,  the  prudent  choice  is  Gulfstream  Shares,  a 
program  that  enables  one  to  buy  air  time  on  a  jet.  For  a 
mere  $7.15  million  you  get  200  hours  a  year.  A  jet  will  be 
made  available  to  you  within  six  hours'  notice. 


'1  had  a  client  take  me  to  breakfast. 
He  has  a  $10  million  budget. 
He  kept  saying,  'Why  can't  you  find  me 
an  apartment?7"  In  the  autumn  of 
1997  the  client  will  have  to  spend  more. 


For  those  still  awaiting  their  own  jets,  Shoreline  Aviation 
now  takes  weekenders  by  seaplane  from  the  East  River  off 
23rd  Street  to  the  East  Hampton  airport  and  back  for  $398. 
Prime  times  for  summer  weekends  are  usually  entirely 
booked. 

In  the  early  90s,  a  luxury  tax  dampened  the  ardor  of  prospec- 
tive yacht  buyers  in  Manhattan.  Ever  since  Congress  re- 
scinded the  tax  in  1993,  there's  been  money  to  burn  on  the 
greatest  indulgence  of  them  all.  Last  summer,  the  Surfside  3 
Marina  at  Chelsea  Piers,  off  West  23rd  Street,  was  filled.  Mi- 
crosoft co-founder  Paul  Allen  kept  his  200 -foot  Feadship,  the 
Meduse,  at  the  marina  until  early  autumn;  the  Meduse  has  its 

own  helicopter,  recording  stu- 
dio, and  movie  theater,  and  is 
valued  at  $30  million.  Bobbing 
nearby  was  Mystique,  the  162- 
foot  Oceanfast  owned  by  Herb 
Galen  of  Ellen  Tracy  sports- 
wear. At  the  North  Cove  Yacht 
Harbor,  adjacent  to  the  World 
Financial  Center,  all  20  slips 
for  luxury  yachts  were  filled 
this  summer— at  $400  per  day 
per  hundred  feet  of  boat. 
North  Cove  is  where  pet-food 
king  and  Village  Voice  owner 
Leonard  Stern  has  docked  his  126 -foot  Lady  Allison,  named  i 
after  his  wife.  It's  where  Ivana  Trump  docked  her  105-foot 
My  Ivana,  former  secretary  of  the  Treasury  William  Simon 
his  175-foot  Itaska,  and  racecar  driver  turned  auto  tycoon 
Roger  Penske  his  116-foot  Feadship,  Detroit  Eagle.  It's  also 
where  Sony's  Tommy  Mottola  entertained  on  one  yacht  while 
his  soon-to-be-ex-wife  Mariah  Carey  entertained  on  another. 
"It  was  The  War  of  the  Roses,"  says  one  marina  worker. 
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aul  Allen's  Meduse  has  sailed  south  for  the  winter,  but 
the  16-room  apartment  at  4  East  66th  Street  he  bought 
as  a  pied-a-terre  for  $14  million  remains  the  high-water 
mark  of  the  most  extraordinary  year  in  Manhattan  real  estate 
that  anyone  can  remember. 

Like  a  pulsating  sun,  Wall  Street  has  bathed  commercial 
and  residential  buildings  all  over  the  island  with  its  golden 
glow,  starting  with  its  own  once  dreary  environs.  A  decade 
ago,  the  financial  district  after  hours  was  a  ghost  town.  Now 
brokers  pay  high  rents  to  walk  home.  At  45  Wall  Street, 
three-bedroom  apartments  start  at  $3,100.  Hotels  are  sprout- 
ing, too.  The  Cipriani  restaurant  family,  with  two  investors, 
just  paid  $27  million  for  an  Ionic-columned  colossus  at  55 
Wall  Street,  which  they  plan  to  turn  into  "the  most  exclusive, 
hotel  in  America." 

In  SoHo,  commercial  space  that  rented  for  $50  to  $75  per 
square  foot  last  year  is  $150  now.  As  for  residential  lofts, 
they've  gone  up  50  percent  or  more  since  the  recession  of  '91. 
"A  nice  loft  .  .  .  with  light?"  asks  a  downtown  broker  rhetori- 
cally. "A  million  dollars."  At  166  Duane  Street  in  Tribecaj 
loft  condominiums  are  going  for  $2  million  to  $3  million 
"What's  unusual,"  adds  the  broker,  "is  that  you're  seeing 
people  outbid  because  someone  behind  them  can  offer  to  pa) 
all  cash.  And  many  of  these  buyers  are  under  30  years  old!" 

Northward,  the  glow  enhances  even  the  scruffiest  street: 
in  the  West  Village.  In  1994,  Pam  Liebman  of  the  Corcorar 
Group  sold  an  apartment  there  for  $740,000;  it's  now  oi 
the  market  for  $1.2  million  and  the  sellers  just  rejected  ; 
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Letter  from  New  York 


SETTING  THE  PACE 

From  far  left:  decorator 

Bunny  Williams 

says  her  clients  want 

families  but  not  dull 

domesticity;  chef  Daniel 

Boulud,  of  Restaurant 

Daniel,  which  now 

delivers  to  your  door; 

realtor  Edward  Lee  Cave, 

the  crown  prince  of  East 

Side  co-op  brokers. 


bid  of  $1.1  million.  Earlier  in  the  year,  a 
condominium  in  one  marginal  loft  building 
sold  for  $350,000;  eight  months  later,  an- 
other   unit    in    the    same    line    went    for 
$569,000.  Chelsea's  hotter  than  ever.  So,  at 
last,  is  Times  Square,  with  a  huge  Planet 
Hollywood  hotel/restaurant  currently  being 
negotiated  for  Broadway  and  47th  Street, 
while  on  the  site  of  the  old  Nathan's  hot- 
dog  emporium  on  Broadway  between  42nd 
and  43rd  a  new  skyscraper  is  rising  (a 
complex  that  will  house,  as  it  happens,  Conde  Nast  Publi- 
cations, which  publishes   Vanity  Fair).  Huge  projects  are 
erasing  Eighth  Avenue's  worst  blights.  At  Columbus  Circle, 
Donald  Trump's  latest  glass  condominium  tower  is  filling, 
and  redevelopment  plans  for  the  dreary  Coliseum  are  in  the 
works.   And   on   the   Upper  West   Side,   the   Wall   Street 
"bonus  babies,"  as  broker  Andrew  Phillips  of  the  Halstead 
Property  Company  calls  them,  have  so  heated  the  market 
for  family-size  pre-war  apartments  that  a  "classic  seven 
room]"  on  Riverside  Drive  goes  for  "at  least"  $1  million, 
while  Central  Park  West  shines  with  star  power  (Sting,  Har- 
rison Ford,  Steven  Spielberg,  Robin  Williams.  Bruce  Willis 
and  Demi  Moore),  the  wattage  of  which  is  diminished  only 
by  Madonna's  recent  move   from  her    14-room 
apartment  at  41  Central  Park  West,  reportedly  on 
the  market  at  $6.25  million. 

he  Upper  East  Side,  however,  remains  New 
York's  most  exclusive  neighborhood,  and  is  still 
where  the  most   spectacular  prices  are  being 
paid. 

"I  had  a  client  take  me  to  breakfast,"  relates  Ed- 
ward Lee  Cave,  the  dapper  crown  prince  of  high- 
end  East  Side  co-op  brokers,  who  presides  from1 
behind  an  antique   French  desk 
with  four  fat  Rolodexes.  "He  has. 
a  $10  million  budget.  He  kept  say- 
ing, 'Why  can't  you  find  me  an 
apartment?'  Well,  he  wants  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  apartment.  Including 
a  terrace,  for  example.  And  6,000 
to  7,000  square  feet.  And  pre-war." 
For  that,  in  the  autumn  of  1997, 
the  client  will  have  to  spend  more. 
A   million   dollars  this  season 
might  fetch  a  classic  six  on  Park  Av-> 
enue,  but  only  one  that  needs  work, 
and  certainly  not  one  in  the  prime 
Carnegie  Hill  blocks  between  86th  and 
96th  Streets.  Brownstones  are  more. 
"There's  a  town  house  on  East  87th 
we're  trying  to  sell  now,"  says  one  bro- 
ker. "Five  years  ago  it  sold  for  $1.7 
million.  Now  it's  listed  at  $2.7  million1 
None  of  us  can  price  anything,  be- 
cause every  assumption  we  went  on  is 
out  the  window."  One  can  always  rem 
instead,  but  at  breathtaking  cost:  i 
classic  six  in  a  pre-war  building  or 
barely  acceptable  East  96th  Street  re  I 
cently  went  for  $3,800  a  month. 
So  fierce  is  the  demand  that  in  many  cases  co-ops  in  pre  E 
war  buildings  sell  for  their  full  asking  prices.  "We  had  : 
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two-bedroom  on  East  95th  Street  between  Fifth  and  Madi- 
son that  went  on  the  market  two  years  ago  for  $500,000— 
and  no  one  bid,"  says  one  broker.  "It  just  went  back  on  the 
market  again  for  $750,000.  The  first  person  who  came  to 
look  at  it  offered  full  price  if  the  seller  would  take  it  off  the 
market  that  day."  The  buyer's  no  fool:  in  this  market,  apart- 
ments sometimes  sell  for  more  than  their  asking  price.  One 
apartment  in  the  1100s  on  Fifth  Avenue  was  recently  put  on 
the  market  for  $5.7  million;  it  sold  for  $6.1  million. 

In  the  frenzy,  old  rules  fall  away.  "We'll  have  auctions, 
with  sealed  envelopes,  and  a  deadline— the  highest  bid  in  by 
Friday  at  five  p.m.,  say,"  one  broker  explains.  "Twenty-four 
hours  later,  someone  comes  in  and  offers  more— and  the  sell- 
ers take  it!"  Robby  Browne,  for  seven  years  the  top-selling 
broker  at  Douglas  Elliman,  does  what  he  can  to  keep  his 
client's  bid  secret;  other  brokers,  he  knows,  are  waiting  to 
learn  he's  established  an  offer  so  they  can  top  it.  "My 
boyfriend  and  I  broke  up  four  weeks  ago.  and  I  started  go- 
ing to  a  psychologist  about  it.  But  I  find  I'm  in  there  just 
talking  about  the  market  and  how  cutthroat  it's  all  gotten. 
It's  so  depressing!" 

In  the  80s,  you  could  buy  many  East  Side  co-ops  with  a 
mortgage.  Now,  even  if  the  building  allows  financing,  the 
market  may  not:  when  another  bidder  offers  cash,  he  tends 
to  get  the  deal.  More  often 
than  not,  the  buyers  who  meet 
such   standards   are    not    the 
grizzled  captains  of  industry 
you'd  expect.  They're  in  their 
mid-30s.  "I  just  sold  one  at 
740  Park  for  more  than  $10 
million,"  says  Cave.  "Then  I 
sold  the  Loeb  estate  at  730 
Park  for  over  $5  million.  Then        ^^^^^^^^^^_ 
at   834   Fifth,   over  $10  mil- 
lion." All  to  buyers  in  their 

30s.  "They  have  inherited  wealth  augmented  by  Wall  Street," 
Cave  explains.  "It's  not  the  people  working  there,  it's  the 
people  who  have  their  money  there.  They're  the  children  of 
the  people  I  dealt  with  20  years  ago.  There's  no  hysteria.  It's 
very  pleasant." 


ing  price  of  $9.5  million  at  834  Fifth,  as  did  Robert  Red- 
ford  at  1030  by  paying  about  $4  million  for  a  penthouse 
fixer-upper.  But  earlier  this  year,  merger-and-acquisition 
banker  Bruce  Wasserstein  was  turned  down  at  834  Fifth 
and  at  2  East  67th.  Kent  Swig  at  Brown  Harris  Stevens, 
whose  father-in-law  is  developer  Harry  Macklowe,  was 
turned  down  at  885  Park  but  managed  to  claw  his  way  into 
740  Park. 


< 
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'1  know  someone  who  made  $40  million 
on  a  bonus  last  year.  He  drives  a 
Volkswagen  Jetta  and  is  putting  the  kids' 
tuition  aside.  Then  he'll  retire  at  40." 


he  80s  were  about  sit-down  dinners  and  how  much 
French  furniture  you  can  stuff  into  an  apartment,"  says 
Cave.  "The  clients  I  see  now  are  trying  to  get  on  with 
their  family  lives."  Both  parents  work;  they  have  a  child  or 
two— perhaps  the  second  necessitated  the  move— and  no  in- 
tention of  fleeing  to  the  suburbs  as  the  children  reach  school 
age.  "He  has  a  car  and  driver— and  so  does  she,"  says  Cave. 
"But  they  don't  head  toward  Bergdorf.  They  go  to  Brearley." 
Tuition  at  the  Brearley  School  starts  at  $15,400  for  kinder- 
garten (and  has  gone  up  about  $1,000  each  of  the  last  two 
years).  After-school  sports,  such  as  the  ice-hockey  league  at 
the  new  Chelsea  Piers  Sports  and  Entertainment  Complex 
on  the  West  Side,  can  cost  another  $1,000  per  child.  Expen- 
sive as  family  life  is  in  Manhattan,  however,  most  of  Cave's 
clients  hope  to  retire  soon— say,  by  age  40.  "I  know  someone 

who  made  $40  million  on  a 
bonus  last  year  at  my  shop," 
says  one  investment  banker  of 
a  colleague  in  his  30s.  Did' 
the  colleague  blow  it  on  par- 
ties and  cocaine?  No  way. 
"He  has  a  nice  four-bedroom 
home  in  East  Hampton, 
drives  a  Volkswagen  Jetta. 
and  is  putting  the  kids'  tu- 
ition aside.  Then  he'll  retire  at 
40  or  45— that's  a  real  trend.'' 
Partly  it's  fear:  bank  mergers  mean  job  losses,  and  the  oldei 
one  is,  the  more  vulnerable.  Says  the  banker  with  a  sigh 
"I'm  considered  old  at  33." 
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dually,  it's  sometimes  very  (///pleasant.  "The  co-op 
boards  have  gone  bananas,v  says  one  broker.  "They're  so 
invasive."  Buyers  have  to  meet  insane  financial  criteria— 
at  some  buildings,  they  have  to  fork  over  the  full  purchase 
price  in  cash  and  show  two  to  three  times  that  much  in 
liquid  assets  (the  country  house  doesn't  count).  In  addition, 
some  co-op  boards  require  up  to  five  years'  worth  of  month- 
ly maintenance  payments  deposited  in  an  escrow  account.  At 
820  Fifth,  where  every  apartment  has  more  than  6,000 
square  feet,  with  most  rooms  overlooking  Central  Park,  Ter- 
ry Semel  of  Warner  Bros,  reportedly  had  to  fight  to  buy  an 
apartment  for  $12  million.  "Jayne  Wrightsman  didn't  want 
the  guy  in,"  claims  one  broker  of  the  prominent  hostess  who 
was  a  close  friend  of  Jacqueline  Onassis's.  "But  Bill  Acqua- 
vella,  the  big  art  dealer,  lives  in  the  building  and  he  fought 
to  get  [Semel]  in." 

Entertainment-world  and  controversial  public  figures 
have  always  been  frowned  upon  by  Waspy  co-op  boards— 
the  parties  they  might  have!  the  paparazzi  they  might  at- 
tract!—but  money  in  large,  liquid  amounts  now  seems  to  be 
easing  such  qualms.  Theater  producer-director  Hal  Prince 
reportedly  overcame  the  stigma  by  paying  close  to  the  ask- 
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or  this  crowd.  Bunny  Williams  is  the  decorator  of  choice 
A  gentle,  matronly  woman  who  has  worked  quietly  bu 
with  steadily  growing  stature  for  30  years,  Williams  keep: 
an  airy  lair  in  the  East  60s,  where  English,  French,  and  Ital 
ian  pieces  coexist  in  a  casual  mix  that  looks  unplanned- 
which  is  the  point.  Family  needs,  not  entertaining,  dictat< 
her  work  these  days.  In  the  library,  she'll  put  a  large  T\ 
screen  that  drops  down  from  the  ceiling,  so  the  family  car 
watch  videos  together.  Rather  than  fill  the  dining  room  witl 
a  long  table  that's  used  only  rarely,  she'll  design  the  space  a 
a  recreation  room;  meals,  even  formal  ones,  can  be  served  ii 
the  eat-in  kitchen.  "They  don't  want  delicate  furniture,"  Wi 
liams  says.  "And  it  has  to  have  scale— not  little  parlor  chair 
and  tea  tables  that  will  fall  over." 

Just  as  well,  says  Mario  Buatta,  the  unbowed  Prince  c 
Chintz.  "What  I  see  is  a  lot  of  young  people  with  money  t 
spend,  but  less  and  less  good  furniture  to  find.  I  remembe 
when  you  could  get  a  Pembroke  table  for  $750;  now  it 
$27,000.  That's  the  market.  I  remember  when  you  could  d 
a  living  room  for  $25,000.  Now  you  get  a  sofa,  a  couple  c 
chairs,  and  maybe  a  table  for  that  much.  So  a  lot  of  buyei 
are  being  sold  very  ornate  pieces  that  no  one  would  ha\ 
looked  at  a  decade  ago.  It's  like  when  the  Arabs  came  t 
London  and  the  dealers  dusted  off  all  the  stuff  no  one  el; 
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wanted.  Or  if  they  can't  find  pieces  that  are  important  in 
themselves,  they  buy  scraps  that  belonged  to  famous  peo- 
ple—Jacqueline Onassis  or  Pamela  Harriman  or  Billy  Bald- 
win—and throw  them  all  together."  Hence  the  wild  popular- 
ity of  Sotheby's  recent  celebrity  auctions:  desirability  is  de- 
fined by  who  owned  the  piece,  not  who  made  it. 

Fine  furniture  can  still  be  bought,  to  be  sure,  if  money  is 
no  object.  Henry  Kravis  has  managed  to  find  enough  18th-cen- 
tury French  furniture  to  fill  his  new,  10,000 -square -foot  triplex 
at  625  Park  Avenue  by  hiring  Francois-Joseph  Graf,  who 
worked  under  the  chief  curator  at  Versailles,  to  ransack 
Paris's  best  dealers  on  an  ongoing  basis  and  commute 
weekly  to  New  York  by  Concorde  to  make  his  reports. 
Money  can  even  make  your  apartment  bigger.  One  well- 
known  financier  just  extended  the  bathroom  of  his  new  Cen- 
tral Park  West  co-op  by  paying  his  neighbor  $200,000  for  a 
walk-in  closet's  worth  of  space  between  them  so  he  could,  in 
Jim  Morrison's  immortal  words,  break  on  through  to  the  oth- 
er side. 

Hnce  a  city  apartment  and  a  house  at  the  beach  was  all 
anyone  coveted.  Now  it's  the  Hamptons  for  summer 
and  Bedford  for  weekends  the  rest  of  the  year  (so  the 
children  can  play  soccer  and  the  parents  can  ride).  George  J 
Soros  does  the  Hamptons-Bedford  axis.  So  do  Carl  IcahnJ 
and  former  Drexel  Burnham  Lambert  partner  Leon  Black. 
A  western  ranch  or  ski  house  is  a  popular  option,  too: 
along  with  the  pioneers  (Ted  Turner  and  Tom  Brokaw  in 
Montana,  Ralph  Lauren  in  Colorado),  World  Bank  presi- 
dent James  Wolfensohn  and  investment  banker  Roger  Alt- 
man  are  in  Jackson  Hole,  Rolling  Stone  publisher  Jann  Wen- 
ner  is  in  Sun  Valley,  and  Henry  Kravis  is 
in  Vail.  Felix  Rohatyn  recently  became  a 
rancher,  too,  for  respite  from  his  unex- 
pectedly tough  assignment  as  U.S.  ambas- 
sador to  France.  To  provide  that  rusti 
touch,  the  ranch  houses  of  many  of  these] 
weekend  cowboys  are  log  cabins.  Largi 
log  cabins,  but  still  .  .  .  very  restrained. 
At   home   in   the   city,   wealthy  Ne 
Yorkers    are    entertaining    more    simpl; 
these  days,  and  usually  just  for  friends 
"People  used  to  have  huge  dinner  parties 
now  it's  just  three  courses,  and  I  thi 
that's  better,"  philanthropist  Brooke  Asto: 
says.  "I  think  people  are  calming  down.  The  women  are  noi 
overdressed— you  don't  see  them  in  great  necklaces."  Thou, 
a  certain  decorum  has  been  lost.  Once,  the  men  refrainec 
from  business  talk  at  dinner,  except  when  they  went  off  t( 
smoke  their  cigars.  "Now  they  talk  about  business  as  soon  at 
they  come  in  for  cocktails— and  the  women  smoke  cigars!" 

Still,  the  air  of  restraint  can  be  deceptive.  At  Restaurant 
Daniel,  so  many  customers  began  asking  owner  Danie 
Boulud  to  cater  dinner  parties  in  their  homes  that  he  estab 
fished  a  service.  For  $120  per  person,  his  Feast  &  Fete 
spares  "cook"  the  extra  effort  of  an  elaborate  dinner  fo 
guests.  "This  week  we've  got  five  dinners,"  says  an  assistani 
perusing  Daniel's  appointment  book.  Of  course,  that  fe 
doesn't  include  caviar,  which  most  hosts  request  (at  $90 
for  500  grams,  or  about  a  pound,  of  beluga),  and  it  doesn 
include  wine.  Average  cost  for  a  sedate  dinner  party  for  L 
$2,000  to  $3,000. 

In  the  Hamptons,  where  homes  are  larger  and  whit 
tents  can  be  pitched  on  wide  lawns,  the  entertaining  tenc 
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Letter  I  mm  New  York 


to  get  more  lavish.  At  least  it  did  last  summer.  And  as  one 
frequent  guest  observes,  "The  days  of  typical  summer  par- 
ties with  bartenders  dispensing  drinks  on  the  lawn  are  gone. 
You're  either  Wasp  or  poor  if  you  do  that."  Theme  parties 
are  now  de  rigueur. 

Leon  Black  gave  a  Mexican  party.  Plastic  surgeon  Dan 
Baker  and  wife  Nina  Griscom  gave  a  Moroccan  party  com- 
plete with  belly  dancers  and  Moroccan  music;  everyone  sat 
on  the  floor  at  a  long  table  two  feet  high.  Carl  Icahn,  not  to 
be  outdone,  gave  a  Casablanca  party.  At  the  gates,  100  very 
special  guests  were  greeted  in  French  by  Algerian  border 
guards.  Inside,  they  found  the  house  stripped  of  all  furniture 
and  paintings— everything  carefully  wrapped  and  stored  by 
Home  Sweet  Home  for  the  night— and  recast  as  Rick's  Cafe. 
Humphrey  Bogart  and  Peter  Lorre  look-alikes  strolled  among 
waiters  in  fezzes  and  pantaloons;  Icahn  and  his  girlfriend,  Gail 
Golden,  apparently  spent  $250,000  on  the  evening.  By  com- 
parison, oil  billionaire  David  Koch's  reported  $150,000  for 
fireworks  at  a  Labor  Day  party  seemed  almost  frugal. 


1 


o  you  suppose  we're  in  a  golden  age  now?"  asks  singer 
Barbara  Cook  between  numbers  by  Gershwin  and  Rogers 
and  Kern  at  the  Cafe  Carlyle.  "Could  be!  So  let's  enjoy  it 
while  we're  in  it!" 

Uptown  and  down,  the  wealthy  in  Manhattan  seem  to  be 
doing  just  that.  Less  clear  is  how  much  of  the  lucre,  if  any,  is 
being  shared  with  less  fortunate  citizens.  Just  how  much  no- 
blesse oblige  do  the  new  patricians  possess? 

Here  and  there,  at  the  risk  of  sounding  Pollyannaish,  is  ev- 
idence of  a  cheering  trend.  So  vastly  rich  are  so  many  Man- 


hattanites  that,  among  them,  status  now  derives  from  what 
money  can't  buy.  Discipline.  Athletic  prowess.  An  erudite 
and  accomplished  spouse.  Well-adjusted  children  getting 
good  grades.  Philanthropically,  writing  checks  and  buying 
benefit-dinner  tickets  is  no  longer  enough.  Creative  philan- 
thropy is  what  counts. 

The  leaders  of  the  pack  have  started  their  own  founda- 
tions, and  run  them  with  businesslike  rigor,  looking  for  high 
R. O. I. 's— returns  on  investment— for  the  causes  they  espouse. 
Donations  are  out;  venture  capital  for  social  needs  is  in.  One 
pioneer  was  Paul  Tudor  Jones  II,  who  managed  to  increase 
his  assets  during  the  1987  crash  by  nearly  100  percent,  and 
at  33  began  looking  for  ways  to  give  something  back.  Today 
his  Robin  Hood  Foundation  dispenses  $12  million  annually 
to  urban  programs  for  disadvantaged  children  and  teenagers, 
providing  jobs  but  also  bank  accounts  and  career  counsel- 
ing. The  foundation  helps  other  charities  manage  themselves 
better,  too— venture  capital  at  work.  The  foundation's  donors 
include  Stanley  Druckenmiller  and  Ronald  Perelman,  among 
other  Wall  Streeters  and  business  leaders  drawn  by  the  bottom- 
line  approach.  "What  you  find  among  these  financial  titans 
is  that  they're  not  driven  by  Sally  Struthers-like  appeals  to 
the  heart,"  says  David  Saltzman,  Robin  Hood's  executive  di- 
rector. "But  rather  by  a  dollars-and-cents  appeal  to  the 
brain.  When  you  show  them  a  philanthropy  that's  working 
like  a  business,  they  are  extremely  generous." 

Steven  Klinsky,  a  41-year-old  partner  at  Forstmann  Little 
&  Co.,  is  another  pioneer,  focused,  like  Jones,  on  education 
in  the  city.  The  Gary  Klinsky  Children  Centers  (named  after 
a  deceased  brother)  apply  some  of  his  last  year's  $35  million 
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earnings  to  underwriting  longer  hours  at  New  York  public 
schools  in  forgotten  neighborhoods.  "We  do  it  in  the  form  of 
an  after-school  clubhouse  in  the  school,"  he  says.  "You'd  be 
amazed  at  what  a  high  energy  level  the  kids  have,  because  we 
don't  teach  it  like  school,  it's  like  a  club."  Klinsky  has  enlist- 
ed the  Tiger  Foundation  to  sponsor  one  school's  "club,"  and 
the  William  and  Mary  Greve  Foundation  another.  Down  in 
SoHo,  former  investment  banker  Henry  Buhl  founded  the  SoHo 
Partnership  and  the  TriBeCa 
Partnership  to  employ  home- 
less people  and  give  them 
job  counseling;  currently  34 
are  at  work.  Last  year,  Hen- 
ry Kravis  joined  the  trend 
by  forming  the  New  York 
City  Investment  Fund,  gath- 
ering $60  million  from  60 
donors  to  form  a  business  __ 

investment   fund   for  what 
the  LBO  king  calls  "civic 

capitalism."  The  only  tycoon  whose  foundations  appeal  as 
much  to  their  founder's  heart  as  to  his  brain  is,  ironically, 
the  biggest  giver  of  them  all:  George  Soros,  who's  as  inter- 
ested in  legalizing  marijuana  for  medical  uses  as  he  is  in  fos- 
tering capitalism  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet 
(Union. 

In  these  best  of  times,  however,  the  givers,  creative  or  not, 

inay  be  the  exceptions  rather  than  the  rule.  Only  61  of  the 

Forbes  Four  Hundred  made  The  American  Benefactor's  1997 

ist  of  the  100  top  lifetime  givers.  Ten  percent  of  the  rich,  as 


'1  see  a  lot  of  young  people  with  money, 
but  less  good  furniture  to  find. 
I  remember  when  you  could  get  a  Pembroke 
table  for  $750;  now  it's  $27,000." 


Ann  Kaplan  of  Giving  USA  observes,  still  give  90  percent 
of  the  money.  In  Wall  Street  offices  last  January,  giving  to 
Covenant  House  and  WNET-13  remained  at  the  previous 
year's  levels,  despite  the  market  increase.  "The  rich,  for  the 
proportion  of  the  wealth  they  give,  are  nowhere  near  as  gen- 
erous a  class  as  they  flatter  themselves  to  be,"  says  Nelson 
W.  Aldrich  Jr.,  The  American  Benefactors  editor.  "And  the 
objects  of  their  charity— usually  their  alma  maters— are  not 

such  as  to  thrill  the  heart 
of  a  real  fixer  of  [social] 
ills." 

In  truth,  if  the  rich  have 
changed  in  exterior  ways 
from  the   1980s,  they  are 
probably   no   different,   at 
heart,  from  how  they  were 
a  century  ago,  when  Thor- 
stein  Veblen  wrote  his  cyn- 
ical classic,  The  Theory  of 
the     Leisure     Class.     The 
coiner  of  the  phrase  "conspicuous  consumption"  declared 
that  for  the  rich,  all  is  for  show— especially  in  the  city,  where 
"the  struggle  to  outdo  one  another"  is  more  intense  and  de- 
mands more  advertisement.  "In  order  to  gain  and  hold  the 
esteem  of  men,"  Veblen  wrote,  "it  is  not  sufficient  merely  to 
possess  wealth  or  power.  The  wealth  or  power  must  be  put 
in  evidence,  for  esteem  is  awarded  only  on  evidence." 

Expensive  meals,  beautiful  clothes,  connoisseurship,  leisure 
sports,  even  philanthropy  are  all  such  evidence.  In  Manhattan, 
right  now,  they  abound.  □ 
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Letter  from  Vietnam 


GOT  A  LIGHT? 

A  U.S.  soldier  in  South 

Vietnam  lights  his  cigarette 

with  a  Zippo,  1967.  "They 

wanted  to  leave  their  name 

behind  on  something 

besides  a  headstone,"  says 

Ted  Ballard,  who  runs  the 

ational  Lighter  Museum,  in 

Guthrie,  Oklahoma,  of 

soldiers  who  had  their 

Zippos  engraved. 


His  engraved  Zippo  was  often  the  Vietnam 
G.I.  s  proudest  possession,  used  to  torch  huts, 
remove  leeches,  or  ignite  hash  pipes.  Now 
prized  above  their  medals  by  many  veterans, 
these  metal  lighters  bear  inscriptions 
that  echo  the  horror  of  that  war's  special  hell 

BY  DAVID  MARGOLICK 


T 

he  G.I.'s  are  long  gone  from 
Dong  Khoi,  formerly  Tu  Do, 
formerly    Rue    Catinat,    the 
street  that  runs  through  the 
heart  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  City, 
formerly  Saigon.  Gone,  too, 
are    the    bars    and    brothels 
they  patronized,   leaving  an 
odd  assortment  of  junk  stores, 
faded    patisseries    from    the 
French  colonial  era,  and  sou- 
venir joints  catering  to  tourists  from 
Japan,    Europe,    and,    less    frequently, 
America.  The  Vietnam  War  seems  sur- 
prisingly  remote   in   this   city   sizzling 
with  the  commerce  and  hedonism  of 
a  new,  post-Communist  economy.  But 


in  the  shabby  trinket  shops,  at  least, 
the  war  lives  on. 

WE  CAME  BECAUSE 

WE  BELIEVE 

WE  LEAVE  BECAUSE 

WE  ARE  DISALLUSIONED  /sic/ 

WE  COME  BACK  BECAUSE 

WE  ARE  LOST 

WE  DIE  BECAUSE 

WE  ARE  COMMITTED 

The  war  endures  in  clusters  of  com- 
pact metal  rectangles  whose  hinged 
tops  open  and  shut  with  a  famously 
decisive  snap.  These  boxes  are  dented 
and  tarnished,  with  bronze  peeking 
through  the  chrome.   Perhaps  this  is 


from  years  of  use  in  combat  and  ii 
camp,  from  bouncing  around  fatigu> 
pockets  and  being  hooked  to  helmets 
from  being  cherished  too  much;  per 
haps  they  have  just  been  seasoned  t< 
look  that  way  by  ingenious  entrepre 
neurs  seeking  to  exploit  the  lucrativ 
nostalgia  market.  In  any  case,  becaus 
of  what  is  inscribed  on  them,  non 
will  ever  make  the  Smithsonian  Inst 
tution,  at  least  its  public  exhibit; 
And  yet  they  really  belong  there,  fc 
they  encapsulate  an  epoch  in  Amer 
can  history.  That  epoch  is  marked  b 
the  one  war  America  lost,  and  thes 
relics  are  the  Zippo  lighters  its  so  E 
diers  carried,     continued  on  page  21  • 
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ONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    2  0  4 

WE  ARE  THE  UNWILLING 
LED  BY  THE  UNQUALIFIED 
DOING  THE  UNNECESSARY 
FOR  THE  UNGRATEFUL 

[he  folks  at  the  Zippo  Manufacturing 
Co.  of  Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  a  small 
town  that  lost  nine  boys  in  Vietnam, 
ay  they  shipped  200,000  lighters  there, 
"hat  number  seems  low,  for  more  than 
wo  and  a  half  million  Americans  served 
11  Vietnam,  and  most  will  tell  you  they 
iwned  at  least  one.  "There  is  nothing  the 
iverage  soldier  would  rather  have,"  the 
;gendary  war  correspondent  Ernie  Pyle 
/rote  of  Zippos  during  World  War  II,  the 
irst  conflict  in  which  they  became  as 
luch  a  part  of  the  uniform  as  dog  tags 
nd  boots.  In  Vietnam  they  were  even 
lore  prized— portable  pieces  of  home  in 
I  godforsaken  place,  the  linchpin  of  ma- 
>\o  and  comradely  military  culture.  John 
Vayne  had  one  in  The  Green  Berets;  so 
d  Martin  Sheen  in  Apocalypse  Now. 

In  Vietnam,  Zippos  were  one  of  few 
dngs  that  worked  as  they  were  supposed 

in  the  rain  and  damp  and  muck  of  the 
ace.  and  not  just  to  light  Marlboros.  Once 
Idiers  had  enlarged  the  holes  in  the  met- 


al casing  for  the  wick,  to  draw  the  flame 
to  the  side,  Zippos  were  perfect  for  igniting 
hashish  and  opium  in  spoons  and  pipes. 

ALWAYS  RIPPED 
OR  ALWAYS  STONED 
I  MADE  IT  A  YEAR 
I'M  GOING  HOME 

Zippos  also  doubled  and  tripled  as 
hammers  and  mirrors  and  signals.  They 
were  the  best  way  to  remove  leeches. 
They  provided  light  for  reading  and 
heat  for  cooking.  Soldiers  went  to  great 
lengths  to  keep  them  working— improvis- 


etous  soldier  was  sure  to  pick  one  up. 
Zippos  could  be  tools  of  destruction, 
which  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  the  com- 
pany seems  to  soft-pedal  their  importance 
in  Vietnam.  In  the  famous  footage  of  a 
G.I.  lighting  a  thatched  hut  in  the  hamlet 
of  Cam  Ney,  his  weapon  is  a  lighter,  prob- 
ably a  Zippo.  "Zippo"  became  a  verb,  as 
in  "to  Zippo"  a  village.  As  a  noun  it  ac- 
quired new,  subsidiary  definitions,  for 
portable  flamethrowers  and  flame-spew- 
ing tanks.  And  it  was  an  adjective  too. 
Riverboats  employed  to  burn  away  the 
dense  jungle  foliage  that  grew  down  to  the 


So  attached  were  the  G.l.'s  to  Zippos  that  the  Vietcong 
learned  to  booby-trap  them  with  explosives. 


ing  wicks  from  materials  at  hand,  and 
filling  them  with  insect  repellent  or 
whiskey,  or  dipping  them  into  gas  tanks, 
when  lighter  fluid  ran  low.  So  attached 
were  the  G.l.'s  to  Zippos  that  the  Viet- 
cong learned  to  booby-trap  them  with 
explosives,  then  leave  them  in  bars  and 
other  places  frequented  by  American 
troops.  Sooner  or  later,  a  curious,  cov- 


water's  edge  were  called  Zippo  boats. 
Search-and-destroy  operations  became 
"Zippo  missions."  ("We  have  seen  Democ- 
racy on  Zippo  raids,  /  Burning  hooches  to 
the  ground,"  the  Vietnam  veteran  and  poet 
W.  D.  Ehrhart  wrote  in  A  Relative  Tiling. ) 
Zippos  were  considered  good-luck 
pieces,  to  be  passed  down  from  homeward- 
bound  soldiers  to  buddies  left  behind.  A 


It's  Frank's  world.  We  just  live  in  it, 


You  wanr  ro  talk  style,  you  listen  ro  Frank: 

how  he  wore  his  har,  ran  his  Pock,  wooed 

his  women.  Life  con  be  a  beautiful  thing, 

now  you've  got  rhe  string. 
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Letter  trom  Vietnam 


wn  you 

Wfl  roue« 


ON  THE  LIGHTER  SIDE 
"Send  guys  to  war,  they 
come  home  talking 
dirty,"  wrote  Tim  O'Brien 
in  his  Vietnam  memoir 
The  Things  They  Carried. 
The  explicit  nature  of 
the  "trench  art"  on  many 
of  the  lighters  makes 
them  too  ribald  for 
iisplay  at  the  National 
Lighter  Museum. 


soldier  named  Andres  Martinez  said  that, 
by  stopping  a  bullet  headed  for  his  heart, 
a  Zippo  in  his  left  shirt  pocket  saved  his 
life.  A  similarly  situated  Zippo  prevented 
some  shrapnel  from  piercing  Boyd  Gates 
of  Fort  Worth,  Texas;  instead,  the  lighter 
was  dented  right  below  the  spot  where 
Gates  had  carved  his  name.  "I  don't 
know  if  it  kept  me  from  getting  killed, 
but  it  sure  kept  me  from  getting  a  Purple 
Heart,"  he  said. 

odd  War  II  Zippos,  made  of  a  po- 
rous steel  painted  with  a  black  crack- 
le finish,  had  been  hard  to  inscribe; 
those  that  were  crudely  engraved  general- 
ly featured  names  or  optimistic,  patriotic 
themes.  By  the  time  of  the  Korean  War, 
the  chrome  of  the  30s  had  been  reintro- 
duced and  the  engravings  grew  more 
elaborate— pagodas,  maps— but  only  slight- 
ly less  upbeat.  In  Vietnam,  the  senti- 
ments were  far  more  varied  and  compli- 
cated. They  were  bitter  or  bemused,  witty 
or  world-weary,  peaceful  or  violent,  angry 
or  despondent,  naive  or  jaded,  poignant 
or  pornographic.  Mostly,  they  were  raw, 
with  any  sense  of  delicacy  stripped  away 
as  surely  as  wartime  wear  and  tear  erod- 
ed the  shiny  metal  covering. 

/  LOVE  THE 
FUCKING  ARMY  AND 
THE  ARMY  LOVES 
FUCKING  ME 

The  actual  engraving  was  usually  done 
by  entrepreneurial  Vietnamese  who  set 
up  makeshift  shops  in  towns  and  near 
American  military  bases.  Like  tattoos,  the 
engravings  came  in  certain  stock  models, 
maybe  40  or  50  of  them.  But  they  could 
always  be  customized  with  names,  serial 
numbers,  firebases,  years  of  service. 
"They  wanted  to  leave  their  name  behind 
on  something  besides  a  headstone,"  said 
Ted  Ballard,  who  runs  the  National 
Lighter  Museum,  in  Guthrie,  Oklahoma. 

Some  put  in  their  hometowns:  "Mean- 
est son  of  a  bitch  in  Burns,  Tenn."  Others 
took  favorite  sayings.  Michael  Norman, 
then  a  Marine,  now  a  writer,  picked  the 
famous  line  from  Cool  Hand  Luke,  which 
for  him  so  captured  the  spirit  of  the  war 
that  he  had  it  translated  into  Vietnamese 
on  his  lighter:  "What  we  have  here  is  a 
failure  to  communicate."  Others,  like  a 
Marine  named  Reyes,  surely  fearful  that 
he  would  never  see  them  again,  listed  the 
names  of  his  "beloved  wife  and  family." 

A  few  Zippo  lighters,  probably  from 
early  in  the  war,  bear  can-do,  patriotic 
themes.  As  time  passed  and  the  anti-war 
movement  at  home  intensified,  that  pa- 
triotism could  become  belligerent: 


IF  I  HAD  BEEN  AT 
KENT  STATE  THERE 
WOULD  HA  VE  BEEN 
ONE  HELL  OF  A  BODY 
COUNT 

Some  engravings,  surely  of  later  vin-H 
tage,  are  pacifist,  bearing  peace  signs  like  J] 
those  carried  by  protesters  stateside.  Oth- H 
ers  depict  G.I.'s  in  a  fatherly,  benevolent'! 
role:  one  popular  design  shows  an  Amer- ; 
ican  soldier  holding  a  rifle  with  one  hand ; 
and  a  little  Vietnamese  boy  with  the  other 
Still  more  sound  wistful  and  weary. 

But  for  the  most  part,  the  messages 
are  sexual,  explicit,  and  nihilistic.  "Senc 
guys  to  war,  they  come  home  talking . 
dirty,"  Tim  O'Brien  declared  in  his  Viet 
nam  memoir  Tlie  Tilings  They  Carried. 

The  drawings  are  often  similarly  X-rat  J 
ed.  There  are  plenty  of  naked  women 
American  cartoon  characters  appear  frejj' 
quently,  but  either  in  sexual  poses  or  ex  j  < 
pressing  uncharacteristic  sentiments:  ill 
pregnant  Lucy  cursing  Charlie  Brown  If 
Snoopy  or  Donald  Duck  spewing  obscenl  J 
ities,  Mickey  Mouse  drinking  at  a  bar. 

To  the  normally  straitlaced  ladies  at  thji 
Zippo-company  repair  shop  in  Bradfonli 
(Zippos  come  with  a  lifetime  guarantee] 
even  the  most  profane  or  pornography 
inscriptions  aren't  offensive;  they've  be 
come  accustomed  to  them.  "It  was  just 
bad  era,"  said  Nancy  Copeland,  who  hai 
worked  at  Zippo  for  33  years.  She's  ac 
customed,  too,  to  the  tender  loving  car 
the  veterans  demand.  "A  lot  of  them  n 
quest  that  you  don't  pound  the  dents  ou 
because  each  one  means  something." 

Some  Vietnam  veterans  have  bestowe 
upon  their  Zippos  the  same  places  of  hoi 
or  in  their  homes  that  they  reserve  fc 
their  medals.  In  perhaps  the  most  fervet 
acknowledgment  of  their  important 
dozens  have  been  left,  along  with  meda 
and  other  precious  mementos,  at  the  bas 
of  the  Vietnam  Memorial  in  Washingtot 
D.C.  One  day,  a  bartender  from  Georg 
town  deposited  a  bag  containing  aboi 
10  of  them  there;  he  had  been  given  thei 
by  a  guilt-stricken  functionary  at  the  mi'- 
tary  coroner's  office,  who  had  remove 
them  from  the  uniforms  of  dead  soldier 

IF  YOU  GOT 
THIS  OFF 
MY  DEAD  ASS 
I  HOPE 

IT  BRINGS  YOU 
THE  SAME  LUCK 
IT  BROUGHT  ME 

Once  the  United  States  left  Vietnam 
1975,  a  brisk  market  in  American  Vi 
namabilia  quickly  sprang  up,  particula 
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among  the  Japanese.  Whole  chapters  of 
Japanese  Zippo  catalogues  are  now  de- 
voted to  Vietnam-era  models.  At  the  end 
of  the  war,  engraved  Zippos  could  sell 
for  as  much  as  $150.  So  valuable  did 
they  become  that  a  former  North  Viet- 
namese army  officer  who  had  confiscat- 
ed dozens  of  them  from  American  pris- 
oners of  war  gave  them  to  his  daughter 
as  her  dowry. 

Realizing  a  good  thing  when  they 
saw  it,  enterprising  Vietnamese  rushed 
in.  flooding  the  market  with  fakes. 
Souvenir  dealers  in  Ho  Chi  Minh  City 
readily  admit  that  the  cheapest  knock- 
offs,  shiny  and  cheesy-looking  things 
selling  for  a  few  dollars,  are  "photo- 
copies," made  in  China  or  Thailand. 
They  pull  them  apart  to  show  their 
crudeness.  But  others,  they  insist,  are 
genuine,  and  they  look  it. 

They  cannot  all  be.  How  could  the 
Americans  have  left  so  many  Zip- 
pos behind?  How  many  could  have 
been  given  to  Vietnamese  colleagues  or 
girlfriends,  or  taken  from  dead  soldiers, 
or  dug  up  from  long-forgotten  battle- 
fields? And  how  is  the  supply  magical- 
K   constantly  being  replenished? 

More  likely,  what  one  finds  in  Viet- 
nam now— apart  from  obvious  fakes- 
are  Zippos  made  during  the  Vietnam 
War  era  but  which  remained  in  Ameri- 
ca. (Zippos  are  dated  by  the  manufac- 
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turer  on  the  bottom.)  They  are  shipped 
to  Vietnam,  where  they  are  engraved, 
often    by    the    same    people— perhaps 
using  the  same  machinery— who'd  in- 
scribed  the   real   ones,   and  with  the 
same  sentiments.  They  sell  for  $15  or 
$20  to  tourists  eager  to  have  their  own, 
safe  piece  of  the  Vietnam  War. 

IF  YOU  HAVEN  T  BEEN  THERE 
SHUT  THE  FUCK  UP 

Few  of  the  Zippos  now  being  sold  in 
Vietnam  have  names  or  other  person- 
al details  on  them,  perhaps  the  surest 
sign  they  have  been  newly  produced. 
And  they  may  be  more  nasty  on  aver- 
age than  the  originals,  because  nasti- 
ness  sells.  Some  people  say  (though 
others  vehemently  disagree)  that  with- 
out forensic  analysis  it  is  impossible  to 
distinguish  between  real,  "in  theater" 
Zippos  and  ex  post  facto  ones,  even  for 
aficionados.  And  so,  for  serious  Zippo 
collectors,  it  is  safer  not  to  buy  Vietnam- 
era  lighters  at  all. 

But  this  has  not  dampened  sales  at 
RRL,  the  "vintage  product  and  vintage 
inspired"  arm  of  Ralph  Lauren.  Over 
the  past  four  years  they've  sold  hun- 
dreds of  Vietnam  Zippos  on  Madison 
Avenue  in  New  York,  and  while  they 
concede  a  few  fakes  may  have  infiltrat- 
ed the  mix,  they  insist  the  rest  are  gen- 
uine. The  going  rate?  $145,  up  from 
the  initial  price  of  $95.  The  steep  price 


didn't  discourage  Demi  Moore,  wh 
bought  40  of  them  for  the  crew  of  he 
1997  movie  G.I.  Jane. 

Most  of  the  Lauren  Zippos  appea 
to  have  come  from  Nihat  Ulusoy  c 
Worn  Out  West,  a  boutique  off  Me 
rose  Avenue  in  Los  Angeles.  Uluso 
once  owned  2,500  of  them.  Who, 
asked  him,  were  his  principal  supplier; 
"They're  not  even  around  any  more, 
he  said.  "Australian  or  New  Zealan 
kids." 

There  is  one  inscription,  howeve 
that  is  never  found  in  the  schlock  shop 
of  Ho  Chi  Minh  City.  "I  dare  them  I 
reproduce  that,"  said  Ray  Weiner, 
Vietnam  veteran  and  Zippo  collectc 
who  lives  in  Roselle,  Illinois. 

HO  CHI  MINH  IS  A 
COMMUNIST  MOTHER  FUCKER 
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GOD  AND  MAN 


Stars  and  studio  heads  may 
be  looking  toward  the 
light — Madonna  is  studying 
Kabbalah,  Terry  Semels 
guru  is  Deepak  Chopra, 
and  Steven  Seagal  is 
turning  toward  Tibet — but 
on  the  dark  side  of 
Hollywood  there's  the 
snowballing  Eisner-vs.- 
Katzenberg  lawsuit  and  a 
move  to  bring  back 
Roman  Polanski 

BY  KIM  MASTERS 


t  is  a  cool  evening  in  Los  An- 
geles, and  about  100  Holly- 
wood types  gather  in  the.  court- 
yard of  Madonna's  Maverick 
headquarters  on  Beverly  Boule- 
vard for  cocktails,  potato  latkes,  ' 
and  knishes. 
But  the  point  is  not  knishes.  The 
point  is  that  Madonna  is  sharing.  And 
sharing  is  what  Hollywood  is  learning 
from  Kabbalah,  a  form  of  Jewish  mysti- 
cism based  on  the  Five  Books  of  Moses. 
The  goal,  according  to  literature  of- 
fered, is  "complete  fulfillment." 

Some  date  Kabbalah  to  the  12th  cen- 
tury, others  to  the  time  of  Moses.  In 
the  past  its  devotees  have  studied  in  se- 
cret, for  Kabbalah  has  not  always  been 
associated  with  things  positive.  Rabbi 
Alan  Brill,  of  New  York's  Yeshiva  Uni- 
versity, says  that  the  ancient  wisdom's 
dark  reputation  stems  from  the  Frank- 
ists,   an    18th-century   group   that   be- 


lieved    Kabbalah  advocat-  ^H 
ed  biblically  forbidden  prac- 
tices. Naturally,  that  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  Kabbalah  today. 
Kabbalah  today  has  its  own  Web 
site  (www.Kabbalah.com). 

Madonna    studies    through    the 
Kabbalah  Learning  Centre,  headed 
by  Rabbi  Phillip  Berg,  who  speaks 
at  Maverick.  His  wife,  Karen  (who, 
we   are  told,   was   introduced  to 
Barbra    Streisand    as    "the    real 
Yentl"),  also  speaks.  So  does  Eitan, 
a  slight,  bearded  young  Israeli 


4... 


WHAT  BECALMS  A  LEGEND  MOST? 
Hollywood's  big  names  are  wearing  bracelets 
of  simple  red  string  as  emblems  of  their 
commitment  to  the  study  of  the  mystical  wisuj 
of  Kabbalah.  Clockwise  from  top:  Madonna   > 
in  Las  Vegas  (at  the  Tyson-Holyfield  fight), 
June  28;  Elizabeth  Taylor  in  Istanbul  (post-bi 
surgery),  July  28;  Roseanne  in  New  York 
(talking  about  a  talk  show),  May  20. 
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man  who  is  obviously  the  per- 
sonality driving  Kabbalah  here. 
Laminated  cards  are  passed. 
They  read:  "When  you  face  an 
obstacle,  stop  your  impulsive 
reaction  and  let  the  Light  in." 
Eitan  says  we  must  "restrain" 
impulses  to  be  unkind,  to 
judge,  to  gossip.  Madonna 
tells  us  that  she  turned  to 
Kabbalah  when  she  was  preg- 
nant, exhausted  from  Evita,  and 
looking  for  an  anchor.  She  says 
merely  that  she  has  found  a  bit  of 
peace  and  now  trusts  others  more. 

Besides  Madonna,  those  now 
wearing  red  threads  around 
their  wrists  to  signify  their  in- 
terest in  Kabbalah  include  Rose- 
anne,  Elizabeth  Taylor,  and  Sandy 
Gall  in  (who  manages  Dolly  Par- 
ton,  Mariah  Carey,  and  many  other 
stars).  Gallin,  who  wasn't  at  Maverick 
but  who  studies  with  Eitan,  explains: 
"The  Light,"  he  says,  "is  God  and  love. 
And  if  you  believe  unquestioningly  in 
Light,  it  will  lead  you  to  pro-act,  which 
will  lead  to  your  making  the  right  deci- 
sion." Gallin  has  sipped  from  various 
spiritual  founts.  "I  have  always  taken  an 
interest  in  all  of  the  self-help,  self- 
improvement-programs— est,  advanced 
est,  the  Advocate  Experience  (which  was 
like  gay  est),  Lifespring.  Deepak 
Chopra,  Marianne  Williamson,  Louise 
Hay,  meditation,  yoga.  I  get  from  them 
what  I  get  and  move  on  to  the  next." 

Brill  says  that  the  Kabbalah  Centre  is 
"part  New  Age"  and  claims  that  there 
seems  to  be  too  much  focus  on  raising 
money.  Eitan,  however,  says  that  the 
center  relies  on  donations,  but  doesn't 
push  anybody.  "Part  of  our  poJicy,"  he 
says,  "is  to  let  people  give  from  the 
heart.  There  are  some  Hollywood  peo- 
ple around,  so  everybody  is  talking  and 
jealous.  None  of  these  celebrities  com- 
ing here  is  our  effort.  Madonna  ap- 
peared one  day  in  class." 

The  Maverick  event  has  attracted  a 
group  of  powerful  men.  They  include: 
the  Eagles'  manager,  Irving  Azoff;  Uni- 
versal's  president,  Ron  Meyer;  Rose- 
anne's  manager,  Jeff  Wald;  Lethal 
Weapon  producer  Joel  Silver;  and  boxer 
Sugar  Ray  Leonard.  Most  have  been 
drawn  by  wives,  girlfriends,  or  clients. 
Some  congregate  in  the  back  like  sulky 
schoolboys.  They  seem  to  agree  that  this 
kindness  idea  is  dangerous.  It  might  not 
be  good  for  their  careers.  When  Eitan  is 
introduced,  one  whispers,  "This  is  the 
guy  who's  been  fucking  up  your  lives." 


Steven  Seagal  thinks 
himself  the  reincarnation 
of  Tibetan  lama 

Chokden  Dorjee,  and  is 
recognized  as  a  tulku. 


of  his  shirt.  ("I  had  a  new  suit  on." 
Daly  adds,  claiming  that 
he  wasn't  really  falling.) 
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BLINDED  BY  THE  LIGHT 

From  top:  best-selling 

author-guru  Deepak  Chopra,  who  remains  a 

prime  source  of  enlightenment 

for  Hollywood  pilgrims,  San  Diego,  1995; 

John  Travolta  defends  his  faith  in  Scientology, 

Washington,  1997;  action  hero  Steven 

Seagal  at  the  premiere  of  his  movie  The 

Glimmer  Man,  October  1996. 


Hollywood  just  can't  get  spiritual 
enough.  On  the  day  of  the  Kabbalah 
party,  John  Travolta  appeared  be- 
fore Congress  to  defend  the  Church  of 
Scientology,  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
against  attackers.  Action  star  Steven 
Seagal  is  now  recognized  as  a  tulku,  the 
reincarnation  of  Tibetan  lama  Chokden 
Dorjee.  Not  long  ago  Warner's  co- 
chairman  Terry  Semel  and  his  wife, 
Jane,  renewed  their  vows  on  their  20th 
wedding  anniversary  at  their  Michael 
Graves-designed  home  in  Malibu,  with 
Deepak  Chopra  officiating.  Guests  in- 
cluded Warren  and  Annette,  Tom  and 
Nicole,  and  the  single  guys— George 
Clooney  and  Jim  Carrey— all  sharing 
the  moment. 

Michael  Crawford,  star  of  The  Phan- 
tom of  the  Opera,  sang  "The  Music  of 
the  Night."  Producer  Jon  Peters— who 
once  headed  Sony  with  Peter  Guber— 
sent  a  barge  laden  with  fireworks,  and  a 
pair  of  helicopters  flashed  electronic  an- 
niversary greetings.  George  Clooney, 
making  like  Batman,  saved  Semel's  part- 
ner, Robert  Daly,  from  doing  a  head- 
er into  the  pool  by  grabbing  the  back 


aly  and  Semel  are  not, 
according   to   many, 
feeling  the  love  they 
enjoyed  when  Steve  Ross 
ruled  the  Warner's  kingdom. 
Ted  Turner  doesn't  shy  away 
from  the  movie  side  of  Time 
Warner's  business,  a  territory 
that  Daly  and  Semel  have  led 
successfully— and  quite  indepen- 
dently—for   17  years.   Unlike   Ross, 
Turner  has  never  grasped  the  equa- 
tion in  which  high  living  at  the  stu- 
dio equals  enhanced  profitability. 
Turner's  attitude  toward  Daly- 
Semel— who  have  been  Holly- 
wood's most  stable  management 
team— may  not  displease  Time 
Warner's  chief  executive.  Gerald 
Levin  is  surely  aware  of  the  wide- 
ly held  belief  that  Daly-Semel 
have  long  eyed  his  job.  "Jerry 
would  never  fire  Bob  and  Terry," 
a  major  Time  Warner  shareholder 
contends.  "Ted  would,  and  they 
know  it.  They  know  it  in  their  gut." 

Daly  says  his  only  conflict  with  Tur- 
ner—whom he  describes  as  "a  very  special, 
one-of-a-kind-type  character"— is  that  he 
likes  the  Dodgers,  while  Turner  favors  the 
Braves.  "Ted  does  his  own  thing."  Daly  says. 
"He  runs  the  channels  [TNT,  TBS,  CNN] 
and  does  a  beautiful  job  at  it.  He's  fine." 
Although  this  hasn't  been  their  most 
stellar  year,  Daly  and  Semel's  reign  at 
Warner's  has  been  lucrative— for  them- 
selves and  the  studio.  They  are  beset  with 
big  problems,  starting  with  the  resuscita- 
tion of  the  ailing  music  division.  Yet  they 
can't  seem  to  take  their  eyes  off  their 
movie  business.  That  may  be  partly  be-; 
cause  the  team  they  picked  to  run  it.  Bill 
Gerber  and  Lorenzo  di  Bonaventura,  has 
been  getting  along  about  as  well  as 
Tyson  and  Holyfield.  "Bob  said  they 
have  to  learn  when  to  speak,"  says  one 
Wall  Streeter  who  talked  to  Daly  recent- 
ly. "The  two  of  them  shoot  off  at  the 
mouth  too  much.  They  need  to  learn  tc 
consult."  But,  this  observer  adds,  the  pasi 
success  of  the  Daly-Semel  partnership 
doesn't  mean  that  history  will  repeat  itself 
Gerber  and  di  Bonaventura  were,  af 
ter  all,  united  with  a  shotgun.  Both  want 
ed  to  run  the  studio  solo.  Di  Bonaventu 
ra  acknowledges  the  "natural  rivalry,'  p 
but  says  that  is  all  ancient  history.  "Cain 
prevails  and  we're  learning  how  to  bi 
partners,"  he  says. 

Executives  at  other  studios,  however,  sa; 
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they  are  skeptical  about  the  reconciliation. 
(Some  handicappers  think  Gerber  will 
win  out,  since  he  has  seniority  and  an  all- 
important  relationship  with  Clint  Eastwood. 
Others  bet  on  di  Bonaventura,  and  some 
say  they'll  survive  together  or  not  at  all.) 
An  insider  says  Daly  and  Semel  per- 
suaded di  Bonaventura  and  Gerber  to 
partner  by  promising  the  team  more  re- 
sponsibility than  either  would  be  granted 
independently.  But  apparently  Gerber 
and  di  Bonaventura  think  Daly  and 
Semel  are  having  big  trouble  letting  go. 
"Daly  and  Semel  are  still  attending  mar- 
keting meetings,"  says  a  rival  executive. 
"The  idea  that,  with  their  whole  kingdom, 
these  guys  are  reviewing  one-sheets.1" 

One-sheets  are  movie  posters,  and 
Daly  says  that  he  and  Semel  intend 
to  continue  scrutinizing  them.  "We 
look  at  everything— one-sheets,  trailers, 
TV  spots— and  we  always  will,"  he  de- 


clares. "We  clearly  still  are  involved  in 
movies.  How  can  you  not  be?  This  is  a 
very  expensive  proposition." 

It's  hardly  surprising  that  Daly  and 
Semel  are  tuned  in  on  marketing,  where 
the  new  chief,  Chris  Pula— an  iconoclast 
from  New  Line— is  getting  a  lot  of  atten- 
tion. First  there  was  the  story  about  the 
dress  he  kept  hanging  in  his  office.  Then 
there  was  the  meeting  at  which  Daly  com- 
plained to  Pula  about  his  failure  to  return 
calls  from  an  important  screenwriter. 
Pula's  response— the  suggestion  that  the 
writer  could  dial  1-800-blow  me— didn't 
make  Daly  laugh.  Pula,  who  says  the 
dress  was  just  a  joke,  admits  he  may  have 
made  the  remark  about  the  800  number, 
but  swears  it  wasn't  in  front  of  Daly. 

Daly  tells  me  that  he  doesn't  antici- 
pate any  changes  in  the  executive  lineup 
at  the  studio.  So  there  may  be  no  truth  to 
speculation  that  Mark  Canton,  recently 
returned  to  Warner's  as  a  producer,  is 
waiting  in  the  wings  should  the  di 
Bonaventura-Gerber  team  falter.  If  Can- 
ton did  become  head  of  production,  it 
would  represent  a  stunning  comeback:  he 
was  ejected  from  that  same  post  six  years 
ago.  It  would  be  a  comedown  too,  since 
Canton  subsequently  ran  Columbia  and 
Tri-Star  until  Sony  fired  him.  "I  don't 
think  anybody  really  believes  that  Mark 
is  going  to  come  into  Warner  [as  an  ex- 
ecutive] in  the  foreseeable  future,"  Daly 
says.  "I  could  never  say  never,  because 
who  knows  what  the  future  brings?" 
A  clue:  Canton  wasn't  invited  to 

Semel's  anniversary  party. 

Madonna  may  be  learning  to 
trust,  but  Jeffrey  Katzenberg 
still  has  betrayal  on  his  mind. 
The  DreamWorks  partner  is  still 
trying  to  collect  $250  million 
in  bonuses  for  profitable 
projects  he  put  in  mo- 
tion during  his  days  as 
Disney  studio  chairman. 
Katzen  berg's  old  boss.  Mi- 
chael  Eisner,  says  Katzen- 
berg forfeited  his  right  to  the 


VOWS  SPOKEN— AND  BROKEN 
From  top:  Warner's  chieftain  Terry 
Semel  and  his  wife,  Jane,  renewed  their 
marriage  vows  at  a  recent  party  at  their  home 
in  Malibu.  Mark  Canton,  Semel's  former 
colleague  (and  Sony's  former  chairman), 
is  back  on  the  Warner's  lot,  as  a' 
producer.  Some  have  speculated  that  he 
might  be  called  into  action  if  differences 
between  Lorenzo  di  Bonaventura  (left) 
and  Bill  Gerber,  who  jointly  head  production 
at  Warner's,  prove  irreconcilable. 


money  by  leaving  Disney  before  his 
contract  was  up.  Katzenberg,  obviously, 
does  not  concur.  On  the  eve  of  the  trial 
the  parties  remain  so  bitter  that  an  of- 
fice visit  from  Eitan  couldn't  bring 
them  together.  Yet  the  question  for  Kat- 
zenberg is  not  "Is  there  a  God?"  but 
rather  "Was  there  a  Snowball?" 

The  litigation  is  consuming  enormous 
energy:  in  September,  Katzenberg's  law- 
yers told  the  court  they  had  logged 
some  9,000  hours  (and  how  many  dol- 
lars?) on  the  case.  The  portion  of  the 
record  that  isn't  sealed  stacks  up  like 
two  good-size  phone  books. 

Several  skirmishes  have  gone  Katzen- 
berg's way— at  least  his  camp  thinks  so. 
He's  obtained  notes  regarding  his  role 
at  the  company  from  Eisner's  much- 
discussed  memoir  (now  postponed,  to 
the  regret  of  Random  House).  Katzen- 
berg has  also  forced  Disney  to  disgorge 
some  financial  data,  and  he's  beaten 
back  an  effort  to  unseat  his  entire  legal 
team.  Disney  claims  it  didn't  even  fight 
over  most  of  these  issues,  but  Katzen- 
berg's forces  swear  that  Eisner  and 
company  have  played  tough  at  every 
juncture. 

The  trial  is  proceeding  in  two  phases— 
the  first  to  decide  whether  Disney  owes, 
Katzenberg  any  money,  and  the  second 
to  determine  how  much.  There's  been  a 
lot  of  misinformation;  Variety  reported 
that  Katzenberg's  attorney  Bert  Fields 
erred  big  by  agreeing  that  if  Katzenberg 
won  phase  one  Disney  could  appeal  be- 
fore phase  two  begins.  This  could  draw 
out  the  proceedings  for  years  while  Kat 
zenberg  collects  nothing  but  legal  bills 
Only   problem,    none   of  that  is   truei 
Fields  made  no  such  agreement,  anci 
if  Disney  loses  phase  one,  Katzenberj 
will  go  directly  to  phase  two  and  star 
tallying  his  take.  The  catch  is  that  phasi 
two   will  be   decided   through  arbitra 
tion,  as  Katzenberg's  contract  stipulated 
the  mudslinging  won't  occur  in  a  court  : 
room,  before  a  jury  that  might  perceivi 
Katzenberg  as  a  little  guy  up  agains 
a  behemoth. 

One  veteran  of  the  company  speculate 
that  Eisner  doesn't  much  care  if  h 
loses  a  few  battles  before  the  tria 
"Jeffrey  ultimately  talks  too  much,"  thf 
former  associate  says.  "He  talks  to  ever] 
body.  ...  He  talks  about  spending  all  th 
money  on  attorneys.  I'm  convinced  M 
chael  has  heard  it,  and  his  attitude  i 
Forget  about  winning  the  case.  Just  dra1 
this  out  and  see  what  it  costs." 

Disney  acknowledges  that  it  went  t 
the  mat  in  order  to  unseat  Katzenberg 
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legal  team— a  rather  unusual  and  hostile 
line  of  attack.  The  gist  of  the  argument 
was  that  the  team  was  tainted  by  the 
presence  of  Helene  Hahn,  who  had 
been  a  high-level  attorney  at  Disney  be- 
fore joining  Katzenberg  at  Dream- 
Works. Hahn,  it  was  alleged,  had  fina- 
gled some  inside  strategic  tips  out  of 
Bill  Clark,  another  former  Disney  em- 
ployee, and  passed  them  to  the  Katzen- 
berg legal  team.  The  judge,  however, 
didn't  buy  it. 

Well  before  that.   Disney's  lawyers 
were  worried  about  Hahn.  They  com- 
plained when  she  wanted  to  attend    J 
Eisner's  deposition  last   May.   The 
record  reveals  that,  upon  learning  of    ^ 
the  Eisner  team's  objections.  Fields 
declared:    "This   man    [Eisner]    is 
really  so  involved  with  his  own 
power  that  he's  going  to  insist  that 
poor  Helene  Hahn  can't  sit  in  on 
a   deposition?"    Disney's    lawyer 
Lou  Meisinger  replied,  "It's  got 
nothing  to  do  with  power." 

Meisinger  lacks  Fields's  the- 
atricality. But  he  may  make  up 
for  it  in   recent   trial   experi- 
ence. A  former  Fields  associ- 
ate says  he  can't  remember 
Fields  actually  going  to  trial 
in  the  longest  time  (not  that  he 
hasn't  argued  plenty  of  motions). 
Fields  dismisses  this.  "I've  tried 
[  a  lot  of  cases,  but  not  so  many 
i  as  I  used  to,"  he  says.  Among  his 
j  recent  efforts  are  "a  lot  of  rent-a- 
i  judge  cases  and  a  case  in  Florida," 
outings  about  which  he  declines  to 
; provide  elaboration.  On  the  other 
i'hand,  Katzenberg  is  also  represented 
by  Herbert  Wachtell,  who  has  been  in 
|the    courtroom    plenty    and    whipped 
Sumner  Redstone  in  Edgar  Bronfman 
Jr.'s  dispute  with  Viacom  over  the  USA 
'Network.    Both    Fields    and    Wachtell 
will  be  ready  for  the  trial,  which  starts 
■November  18. 

As  for  Eisner's  book,  any  writer  must 
J  eel  some  sympathy  for  the  author  of 
Record's  collaborator,  Tony  Schwartz. 
J  Writers  lose  their  First  Amendment 
shield  when  they  help  the  great  re-create 
'heir  lives.  (Schwartz  has  done  Eisner 
oind  Donald  Trump,  so  far.)  People  get 
".;o  read  drafts  of  your  work.  Now  Eis- 
book  hangs  in  limbo.  And 
i  'chvvartz  has  been  working  for  years. 
<  le  has  been  granted  astonishing  access, 
"  nd  has  routinely  interviewed  executives 
S.iside  the  company.  "I  saw  Tony  as  an 
;  iternal  political  barometer,"  one  insider 
I  iys.  In  other  words,  silence  from 
:  chwartz  meant  trouble  ahead. 


During  one  session  of  the  marathon 
P.R.  battle  surrounding  the  trial,  Dis- 
ney floated  the  notion  that  Eisner's 
book  contained  little  about  Katzenberg. 
Katzenberg's  camp  begged  to  differ,  hint- 
ing that  the  manuscript  included  many 
relevant  nuggets  and  also  showed  Eisner 
doing  some  rather  unpleasant  name- 
calling.  "We  certainly  intend  to  make  use 
of  the  book  at  the  trial,"  Fields  empha- 
sizes. "Mr.  Eisner  will  definitely 
testify."  Fields  can't  say 


"Jeffrey  talks  ab 
spending  all  this  money  on 
attorneys.  I'm  convinced  Eisner's 
attitude  is:  Forget  winning 
the  case.  Just  draw  this  out." 
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anything  about  the  book,  he  adds,  be- 
cause the  court  has  ordered  the  parties 
to  keep  their  mouths  shut  about  this 
high-profile  case. 

Having  issued  that  order,  Judge  En- 
rique Romero  found  himself  somewhat 
surprised  when  the  press  reported  that 
two  mock  juries  (commissioned  by  the 
Katzenberg  attorneys)  had  ruled  in  favor 
of  Katzenberg.  The  key  factor  in  the  ver- 
dicts was  apparently  an  alleged  smoking- 
gun  memo  written  by  a  former  Disney 


president,  the  late  Frank  Wells.  In  the 
memo,  Wells  supposedly  promises  Kat- 
zenberg his  money  even  in  the  event  of 
his  departure.  Fields  assured  the  judge 
that  his  camp  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  tactically  advantageous  leak. 

Despite  his  successes,  Katzenberg 
may  not  be  pleased  with  all  the  finan- 
cial documents  which  he  forced  Disney 
to  relinquish.  For  example,  the  record 
now  states  that  Disney  lost  millions  on 
some  of  Katzenberg's  famously  awful 
ive-action  films.  (Blame  It  on  the 
Bellboy  lost  $10.8  million,  Billy  Bath- 
gate was  $55.9  million  in  the  red, 
and  Newsies  bled  $42.8  million.) 
Luckily  for  Katzenberg,  his  old 
contract  gives  him  2  percent 
of  profits  from  everything  he 
initiated,  but  apparently  says 
nothing  about  deductions  in 
the  event  of  losses. 

Which  leads  us  to  "Project 
Snowball."  Which  may  not  even 
have  existed,  but  owes  its  alleged 
importance  to  a  snippet  from  Eis- 
ner's  May  deposition   which  has 
worked   its  way  into  the   public 
record.  At  one  point,  Wachtell  asked 
Eisner  to  tell  what  he  knew  about 
"Project  Snowball." 

"I  must  tell  you,"  Eisner  replied. 
"I  never  heard  the  words  'Project 
Snowball'  until  the  day  before  yes- 
terday, so  I  have  no  recollection 
of  anybody  ever  telling  me.  dis- 
cussing with  me,  analyzing 
j  with  me,  some  secret  project 
f  called  'Snowball.'" 
Sounds  pretty  definitive. 
Wachtell  persisted.  Was  Eis- 
ner aware  of  "a  secret  project 
going  on  under  [Frank]  Wells's 
aegis  stimulated  by  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Katzenberg's  2  percent  in 
1990  started  to  run  at  far  higher  levels 
than  previously  anticipated?"  (In  other 
words,  was  Katzenberg's  deal  getting 
too  rich  because  Disney  was  making  so 
much  money  from  the  fruits  of  his 
labors?) 

"I  don't  think  this  was  a  secret  proj- 
ect," said  Eisner.  "I  doubt  whether  a 
project  was  put  into  work  stimulated  by 
the  fact  that  his  2  percent  was  higher 
than  anticipated." 

hatever  he  said  next  did  not  make 
it  into  the  public  record.  But  Eis- 
ner's somewhat  vague  tone  has 
made  Project  Snowball  an  intriguing  is- 
sue. None  of  this  surprises  Patricia 
Glaser,  a  lawyer  who  recently  walloped 
Disney   in    another   breach-of-contract 
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suit,  involving  Marsupilami,  a  cartoon 
character  whom  Eisner  fell  in  love  with 
during  a  trip  to  Europe.  Glaser's  client, 
a  European  licensing  company,  sold 
the  rights  to  the  character  to  Disney.  (It 
was  a  peculiar  deal.  Disney  usually  cre- 
ates its  own  characters.) 

Recently  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
Central  California  ruled  not  only  that 
Disney  broke  its  promises  about  mak- 
ing Marsupilami  a  star  in 
the  U.S.  (it  never  made  an 
effort  to  put  him  on  tele- 
vision as  agreed)  but  also 
engaged  in  "fraudulent  con- 
cealment" of  its  lapses. 

According  to  Glaser, 
there  were   "memos  up 
the  wazoo"  proving  that 
Disney  deliberately  broke 
its  word.  Eisner,  she  con 
tends,     received     copies     of 
these     memos,     although     he 
claimed,  in  his  testimony,  to  be  all 
but  ignorant  of  Marsupilami's  fate 
The  court  socked  Disney  with  a 
$10.3  million  judgment. 

Disney  plans   to  appeal.   "We 
made  a  valiant  effort  to  settle  this 
beforehand  for  less  than  [the  judg- 
ment]," Glaser  says.  "Disney  did  not 
respond  with  a  remotely  respectable 
number." 

For  Katzenberg,  Marsupilami's  tale 
might  just  prove  useful.  "Disney  fraud- 
ulently concealed  key  information," 
Glaser  says.  "That's  a  pretty  significant 
finding  in  today's  world." 

A  former  associate  of  Katzenberg's 
argues  that  he  is  treading  dangerous 
ground  in  suggesting  that  the  excep- 
tionally popular  Frank  Wells,  tragically 
killed  in  a  helicopter  crash  in  1994, 
was  involved  in  a  bad-faith  scheme. 
Says  the  executive:  "If  Jeffrey  starts 
dragging  Frank  into  it,  people  will  turn 
against  him." 


BACK  IN  THE  U.S.A. 
Director  Roman  Polanski, 
seen  in  Cannes  in  1997 
with  his  wife,  Emmanuelle 
Seigner,  fled  the  U.S. 
to  avoid  sentencing  for 
charges  involving  his  1977 
sexual  liaison  with  a 
13-year-old  girl 


Diller  on  Friday,  October  18,  just  before 
the  deal  was  struck.  Apparently  there  is 
some  awkwardness  between  Biondi  and 
Diller,  dating  back  to  Diller's  bid  to  ac- 
quire Paramount— an  attempt  that  was 
painfully  thwarted  by  Sumner  Redstone 
and  Biondi,  then  Redstone's  second-in- 1 
command  at  Viacom.  None  of  this  was 
mentioned  at  the  meeting.  But  Biondi  j 
was  not  included  in  a  Monday 
morning  phone  call  in  which 
the  deal  was  presented  to 
Wall  Street  analysts.  This! 
did  not  go  unnoticed.  Of  I 
course,  it  shouldn't  matter! 
if  Diller  and  Biondi  failj 
to  bond— the  companies.! 
after  all,  are  completely  J 
separate.   "They  don't! 


noes  Universal  Studios  Chairman  and 
C.E.O.  Frank  Biondi  feel  betrayed? 
In  late  October's  deal  between  Barry 
Diller  and  Biondi's  boss,  Edgar  Bronf- 
man Jr.  (the  Seagram  scion  who  pre- 
sides over  Universal),  Diller  took  over 
most  of  Universal's  television  opera- 
tions, as  well  as  the  USA  Network.  For 
most  studios,  television  is  more  lucrative 
than  film.  Universal  has  been  an  excep- 
tion, but  Biondi- for  whom  television 
and  cable  are  strong  suits— has  been  try- 
ing to  change  that.  Now  he  has  lost  a 
part  of  his  domain. 

Biondi  and  Universal  president  Ron 
Meyer  were  in  New  York  to  meet  with 


need  to  be  friends  and  they  don' 
see  each  other  socially,"  says  a  Univei 
sal  insider.  As  for  Bronfman,  he  say 
Biondi  is  "a  very  generous  executive.' 
Funny.  I  didn't  see  Biondi  among  th> 
sharers  at  Madonna's  party.  But  per 
haps  he  was  there  after  all. 

«ne  of  the  more  puzzling  aspects  o 
Hollywood's  spiritual  questing  is  thai 
nobody  seems  to  think  there's  anjJ 
thing  wrong  with  letting  director  Roma 
Polanski,  who  drugged  and  raped  a  12] 
year-old  girl  and  then  went  on  the  Iarr 
return  to  the  pleasures  of  life  in  thesj 
United  States. 

Why  is  it  that  agents  are  standing  i.l 
line  to  represent  a  man  who  committe 
a  dreadful  crime  and  never  showed  an 
regret?  "It  has  something  to  do  wit 
forgiving  talent  their  excesses,"  says  on 
of  those  who  has  tried  to  help  Polansk 
"I'd  feel  different  if  either  the  girl  c 
the  girl's  family  felt  strongly  aboi 
putting  him  in  jail."  And  how  woul 
this  man  feel  if  Polanski  had  sodomize 
his  13-year-old  after  giving  her  a  piec 
of  a  quaalude?  "I'd  pull  out  a  gun  an 
blow  his  fucking  head  off,"  he  says. 

There  must  be  a  middle  ground.  Foj 
get  letting  Polanski  in.  Let  in  the  Light 
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oifll  look  funny  when  you're  40."  That  was  the 
James  Fox  character  to  the  androgynous  Mick  Jagger 
in  Nicholas  Roeg's  Performance  in  1970.  Over  a  quar- 
.ter  of  a  century  down  the  track,  this  line  is  at  whose 
,    expense'?  Mick  is  wearing  pretty  well  at  54:  indeed, 
;\he  was%tilding  a  bridge  to  Babylon  when  last  spot- 
.   led.  And  at  54  he's  also  back  in  the  studio.  But  this 
:  time,  at  least  some  of  the  time,  perhaps  he  does  look 
'  a  fitlle  funny.  Peifomidnce  meets  Cabaret  in  the  forth- 
coming movie  version  of  Martin  Sherman's  Bent,  di- 
rected by  Scan  Malhias,  in  which  Mick  plays  the 
hostess  with  Weimar's  mostest.  As  Greta,  he  positive- 


ly croons  the  oper 
of  wires,  before  coi 
sees  that  boring  old!, 
his  flamboyant  froc 
Long  Knives.  There  ar 
Jan  McKellen  is  worn 
know  things  are  real 
trains"  and  joins  tb 
Owens  and  Lothaire  L 
ferenl  train,  and  will  1 


earth.  Once  at  ground  zero, 
are  the  coming  thing,  and  pi 
:h  in  time  for  the  Night  of  t>| 
ier  fine  cameos  in  this  film  ! ! 


ning  naw  when  Mr.  Jagger  "chain 
aight  ano*the  narrow.  Co-stars  Cli 
eau  get  to  their  own  terminus  by  a  i , 
ferenl  train,  and  will  n|ake  you  wonder  for  a  long  lime  ab>  • 
the  true  meaning  of  Camp^Have  you  seen  your  forebear,  bat 
He's  standing  in  the  shadow.  -Christopher  hitciii  j 
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Growing  up,  I  sot  good  at  taking  direction. 

"Say  your  line  here."  "Hit  your  mark  there."  And  "Drink  your  milk." 

That's  good  advice  for  kids  and  adults.  The  calcium  in  milk  helps  bones 

grow  till  you^re  about  35  and  helps  keep  them  strong  long  after. 

So  I  still  drink  milk.  Only  now,  I'm  the  one  giving  direction. 


MILK 

WHere's  your  mustache?" 
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HE  TRAIL  OF  THE  DRAGON 


In  a  daring  undercover  sting,  Operation  Dragon  Fire,  three  veteran 

U.S.  Treasury  agents  made  the  largest  seizure  of  automatic  weapons  in 

U.S.  history.  They  are  still  wondering  whether  Washington's 

Chinese  connections  prevented  Stage  Two:  capturing  the  Chinese 

princelings  behind  the  deadly  shipment 

BY  HOWARD  BLUM 


MEN  IN  BLACK 

As  part  of  Dragon 

Fire,  Dick  Stoltz 

(left),  agent  for  the 

Bureau  of  Alcohol, 

Tobacco  &  Firearms,  i 

dressed  in  <; 

charcoal-gray  suit  and 

wore  a  flashy  Rolexi 

to  play  a  Miami  | 

mobster.  Special 

Agent  Matthew  King 

of  U.S.  Customs 

headed  the  team.i 


/  was  a  new  era  for  China.  The 
world's  largest  developing  economy 
was  now,  post-Mao,  looking  greedily 
at  the  world  around  it.  It  was  a  time 
of  large  ambitions,  in  the  Pacific 
Rim  and  beyond.  And  it  was  a  time  when 
fortunes  were  to  be  made— at  any  cost. 

The  princelings  were  in  a  festive 
mood.  Energized  by  the  boldness  of 
their  venture  and  its  lucrative  potential, 
these  privileged  and  powerful  heirs  of 
the  Communist  Old  Guard  gathered  in 
a  Japanese  restaurant  in  Beijing.  Seated 
around  the  table  on  this  celebratory 
evening  nearly  a  decade  ago  were  such 
new  mandarins  as  Deng  Rong,  daughter 
of  China's  late  leader  Deng  Xiaoping. 
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Also  present  was  her  husband,  an  army 
general,  as  well  as  the  daughter  and  son- 
in-law  of  a  former  Chinese  president.  But 
it  was  the  usually  brusque  Wang  Jun, 
chairman  of  their  now  expanding  compa- 
ny and  the  son  of  a  former  vice  presi- 
dent, who  set  the  evening's  hopeful  tone. 
Raising  his  glass,  he  began  a  lengthy 
toast.  He  and  his  partners  would,  he 
thundered,  establish  "'a  beachhead"  in 
America.  Their  company  was  the  Poly 
Group,  the  trading  arm  of  the  Chinese 
People's  Liberation  Army.  And  the 
princelings  were  launching  a  new  divi- 
sion. It  would  sell  guns  in  the  U.S. 

Looking  back  at  this  gathering  nearly 
10  years  later,  the  federal  agents  of  Oper- 
ation Dragon  Fire  saw  the  evening  as 
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something  more  than  a  business  dinner. 
From  their  frontline  perspective,  it  was  part  i 
of  China's  new  cold  war  with  America.  J 

By  the  time  Dragon  Fire  came  to  its 
sudden,  untimely  close  in  May  1996. 
the  agents  believed  they  had  furthei  [ 
proof  of  the  princelings'  global  intenl 
tions.  They  became  convinced  that  the 
princelings  were  willing  to  arm  criminal' 
in  America  and  global  terrorists. 

And,  equally  troubling,  the  case's  fi 
nal  act— "the  mystery  at  the  end  of  tht 
mystery,"  as  it  became  known  to  tearrl 
members— left  them  filled  with  rage,  anc  [ 
confirmed  all  their  worst  fears. 

Things  started  quietly,  certainly  with 
out  any  intimation  of  the  winding  trai  f 
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that  would  lead  investigators 
from  the  stark  mall  towns  of 
Northern  California  across  the 
world  to  army-controlled  fac- 
tories in  China,  and  finally  to 
the  White  House.  Dragon  Fire 
started  when,  as  luck  (and 
greed)  would  have  it,  a  small- 
time informant  made  a  call. 

His  name  was  Bruce.  Or  at 
least  that  was  the  name  he  was 
using  in  his  latest  incarnation 
as  an  unsuccessful  dealer  of 
Native-American  artifacts.  De- 
spite all  his  ambitions,  cartons 
of  blankets,  beaded  vests,  and 
silverish  jewelry  dotted  with 
turquoise-colored  glass  re- 
mained unopened,  piled  in  a 
small  stucco  warehouse  just 
off  the  main  drag  of  the  beach- 
front town  of  Soquel.  Staring 
at  his  hill  of  boxes,  he  told 
people,  he  just  felt  like  giving 
up.  It  was  in  this  mood,  despair 
weighing  him  down  as  if  his  car- 
tons were  balanced  on  his  back, 
that  he  met  Hammond  Ku. 

On  a  winter's  afternoon  in 
1994,  the  dapper,  balding  Asian 
man  approached  him  in  the 
warehouse  parking  lot  and,  with 
an  enthusiasm  that  struck  Bruce 
as  appropriate  for  congratulat- 
ing a  lottery  winner,  announced 
that  they  would  be  neighbors. 
He  was  renting,  he  explained, 
part  of  the  warehouse. 


Over  the  next  few  months, 
Bruce  saw  a  lot  of  his  new 
acquaintance.  And  it  didn't 
take  long  for  him  to  realize 
that  Ku  was  everything  he  was, 
not.  Ku  dressed  in  a  carefully 
coordinated  casual  style,  the 
camel  in  his  cashmere  V-neck, 
say,  contrasting  nicely  with  his 
flared  tobacco-brown  pants  and 
spit-polished  cordovan  tasseled  loafers, 
and  he  drove  a  monster  Mercedes.  On 
top  of  all  that:  Ku  had  the  kind  of  atti- 
tude that  never  failed  to  give  Bruce  the 
bends.  He  was  all  garrulous  cheer.  In  his 
soft,  polite  voice,  he  went  on  like  a 
game-show  host. 

To  hear  Ku  tell  it  (and  keep  on  telling 
it,  Bruce  complained),  things  were  going 
his  way.  But  it  hadn't  always  been  like 
that.  After  college  and  the  army  he  had 
started  out  with  nothing,  coming  at  22 
to  California  from  his  native  Taiwan  to 
make  his  fortune.  With  the  help  of  his 
family,  he  bought  a  sandwich  shop  in  the 
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"Want  to  know  how  I'm  going  to 

make  my  killing?  Guns/7  Ku 

whispered,  explaining  that  he  could 

get  "thousands  and  thousands77 

from  "the  Chinese  army.77 
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SALES  FORCE:  The  weapons  for  sale  by  the  Chines. 
AK-47s,  surface-to-air  missiles,  tanks,  anti-personnel  mines, 

and  grenades — were  manufactured  by  the  Poly  Group. 
The  company,  headed  by  heirs  of  the  Communist  Old  Guard, 

served  as  the  trading  arm  of  the  Chinese  People's 

Liberation  Army,  seen  (top)  in  the  1980s.  Above,  the  Chinese 

military  in  ceremonial  uniform  in  Beijing,  May  1989. 


lobby  of  an  office  building,  and  after 
working  12-hour  days  for  three  years 
sold  it  for  a  $60,000  profit.  He  immedi- 
ately reinvested  in  a  more  upscale  place 
with  a  salad  bar,  and  it,  too,  soon  had 
people  lining  up  for  tables.  Now,  as  he 
approached  the  age  of  50,  Ku  was  still 
in  the  restaurant  business,  his  girlfriends 
were  keeping  him  happy,  and— another 
blessing— his  wife  wasn't  complaining. 

Best  of  all,  he  confided  with  uninhibit- 
ed pride,  there  now  was  a  chance  to  get 
seriously  rich.  That  finally  got  Bruce's  at- 
tention. But  for  once  Ku  was  reticent, 
even  guarded. 


Then  one  afternoon,  without 
coaxing,  it  just  poured  out. 
Want  to  know  how  I'm  going 
to  make  my  killing?,  Ku  asked, 
perhaps  deciding  that  a  secret 
is  valuable  only  if  shared.  Guns, 
he  whispered  conspiratorially. 
After  a  pause  that  was  pure 
theater,  he  launched  into  a 
convoluted  explanation  involv- 
ing "princelings"  and  "the 
Chinese  army"  and  "generals." 
He  could  get  "thousands  and 
thousands  of  guns"  from  these 
princelings,  Ku  went  on.  Mean- 
while, Bruce,  as  he  would  later 
confide,  was  having  trouble  be- 
lieving any  of  it. 

Picking  up  on  his  friend's 
doubts  or  maybe  simply  want- 
ing to  show  off,  Ku  led  Bruce 
into  his  section  of  the  ware- 
house. And  there  they  were: 
boxes  and  boxes  filled  with  pis- 
tols. A  recent  shipment  of  more  ' 
than  5,000  guns,  he  claimed. 

Now  what  do  you  think? 
asked  Ku.  Bruce  can't  remem- 
ber what  he  answered,  but  later 
he  placed  a  call  to  a  retired  de- 
tective he  had  done  some  busi- 1 
ness  with  in  a  previous  life. 

The  old  cop  listened  to  his 
onetime    acquaintance's    story  ■ 
and,  he  later  admitted,  thought 
it  was  just  too  .  .  .  far-out.  Chi- 1 
nese  generals  shipping  guns  toj 
sleepy    Santa    Cruz    County?! 
Still,  there  were  all  those  re-I 
volvers.  Ultimately  it  was  the  i 
retired  detective's  allegiance  to 
procedure  that  persuaded  him 
to  pass  along  Bruce's  tip.  He1 
remembered   the    name   of  a  I 
customs  agent— a  street  cop,  he 
recalled  fondly,  not  your  typi- 
cal Fed— he  had  worked  witr 
a  few  years  back  on  a  nan., 
cotics-smuggling  case.  Let  cus 
toms   decide,   he   told   himself  as  hi 
thumbed  through  his  old  phone  boo! 
looking  for  the  number. 


Cary  Hippie  spent  his  days  behind  < 
customs  desk  and  hated  it.  "I'm  no  I 
a  six-foot-two-inch  suit-and-tie  sor 
of  a  guy,"  he  would  insist.  "I  don't  be  I 
long  in  an  office.  I'm  built  for  under  I 
cover."  With  his  jeans,  unruly  curls  o  * 
blondish  hair,  and  beer-barrel  belly,  b 
had  the  slightly  worn  look  of  a  middle 
aged  biker. 

No  doubt  about  it:  Hippie  could  al 
feet  a  born-to-raise-hell  snarl  and  true 
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In  a  world  of  fleeting  diversions, 
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into  a  lot  of  places  without  anyone's 
muttering  "Fed."  But  there  was  more: 
Hippie  loved  working  in  disguise;  he 
was  addicted  to  the  pure,  unexpected 
adventure  of  undercover  work.  Howev- 
er, after  successful  performances  as  a 
corrupt  government  official  smuggling 
guns  in  from  Vietnam  and  a  salesman 
peddling  restricted  technology  to  the 
Eastern  bloc,  he  had  been  yanked  from 
center  stage  by  the  U.S.  Customs  De- 
partment and  shackled  inside  a  dim 
warehouse  in  Oakland,  where  he  shuf- 
fled files  for  a  narcotics  intelligence 
team.  When  the  call  came  from  his  old 
contact  in  Monterey  County,  it  wasn't 
the  scent  of  a  fresh  trail  that  made  Hip- 
pie, after  only  a  moment's  considera- 
tion, agree  to  drive  the  hour 
and  a  half  down  the  freeway. 
Truth  was,  he  was  looking 
for  an  opportunity  to  take  a 
few  giant  steps  away  from 
his  desk. 

Yet  after  meeting  with 
Bruce  that  first  afternoon  in 
June  1994,  Hippie  thought  it 
had  been  a  wasted  trip.  "I 
mean."  he  later  recalled  with 
a  dismissive  shake  of  his 
head,  "it  was  all  a  little  hard  to  believe. 
He's  telling  me  there  are  these  Chinese 
generals— princelings,  he  called  them- 
bringing  guns  into  this  country.  To  So- 
quel  of  all  places." 

But  when  Bruce  offered  to  take  him 
to  the  warehouse.  Hippie  agreed. 

And  there  they  were— thousands  of 
guns  packed  in  crates  in  the  warehouse. 
Just  as  Bruce  had  promised.  Except,  as 
far  as  Hippie  could  tell,  there  was  noth- 
ing illegal  about  this  shipment.  The 
crates  held  broom-handled  Mausers— col- 
lector's pieces,  really— and  as  long  as  Ku 
had  used  a  federal  firearms  license  to 
import  them,  there  was  no  crime. 

Still,  Hippie  dutifully  copied  the 
names  stenciled  on  the  crates  into  the 
memo  pad  that  he  always  made  a  point 
of  carrying.  And,  continuing  to  do 
things  by  the  book,  he  instructed  the 
only  too  willing  Bruce  to  keep  on  lis- 
tening to  his  neighbor's  stories.  "Don't 
bring  anything  up."  he  emphasized. 
"The  trick  is  to  let  Hammond  do  all  the 
talking.  If  he  says  anything  interesting, 
then  you  let  us  know." 


1 


he  Treasury  Enforcement  Communi- 
cations System,  known  as  tecs,  is  a 
classified,  up-to-the-minute  inventory 
of  ongoing  federal  cases,  investigations, 
and  even  suspicions.  It  is  a  resource  de- 
signed not  so  much  to  solve  crimes  as  to 


provide  clues:  bytes  of  information  that, 
like  bloody  footprints,  demand  to  be  fol- 
lowed. A  day  or  so  after  Gary  Hippie  re- 
turned from  Soquel,  he  punched  his  pass- 
word into  tecs  and  methodically  entered 
the  names  from  the  gun -filled  crates. 

The  first  was  "Poly tech,"  a  division 
of  the  Poly  Group,  and  while  the  precise 
information  displayed  on  the  screen  re- 
mains classified.  Hippie  was  able  to  con- 
firm Bruce's  information  about  Poly- 
tech's  connection  to  the  princelings  and 
the  Chinese  People's  Liberation  Army. 
Further,  he  learned,  it  is  a  company 
that,  despite  protests  from  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment, has  sold  weapons  to  Iran,  bal- 
listic missiles  to  Pakistan,  and  nu- 
clear-capable-missile technology  to  Syria. 


"I'm  not  a  six-foot-two-inch  suit- 

and-tie  sort  of  a  guy/7  said  Gary  Hippie 

Tm  built  for  undercover." 

He  loved  working  in  disguise. 


And,  he  read,  an  Atlanta  subsidiary 
of  Polytech  had  legally  sold  an  estimat- 
ed $200  million  worth  of  assault  rifles 
to  American  citizens.  Then  he  made  one 
more  attention;grabbing  discovery:  Poly- 
tech's  activities  in  the  United  States 
were  already  under  investigation. 

Federal  authorities  were  pursuing 
several  cases  involving  allegations  that 
the  Polytech  subsidiary  was  attempting 
to  covertly  acquire  advanced  U.S. 
weapons  and  radar  technology. 

The  other  name  Hippie  had  copied, 
Norinco,  also  led  directly  to  the  heart 
of  the  Chinese  military.  Norinco— the 
acronym  for  China  North  Industries  Cor- 
poration—is the  government-controlled 
ordnance  company  that  supplies  the  Chi- 
nese army  with  most  of  its  weapons.  Like 
Polytech.  Norinco  had  several  American 
subsidiaries  which  imported— in  addition 
to  guns— toys,  frozen  fish,  and  engines. 
Its  1994  profits  were  approximately  $31 
million— money  that  had  helped  push  the 
U.S.'s  trade  deficit  with  China  toward 
the  $30  billion  mark,  and  which,  un- 
doubtedly, was  used  to  finance  the  Peo- 
ple's Liberation  Army. 

Alarm  bells  sounded  in  Hippie's  sud- 
denly overloaded  mind  as  he  read  that 
Polytech's  and  Norinco's  freewheeling 
U.S.  munitions  operations  had  recently 
come  to  an  abrupt  end.  That  spring. 
President  Clinton  had  taken  Congress's 


ban  on  the  importation  of  assault  weap- 
ons a  step  further.  He  had  prohibited  all 
Chinese  firearms  and  munitions.  It  was 
a  political  decision  that  was  motivated 
as  much  by  emotion  as  by  economics,  a 
response  in  part  to  the  killing  of  five 
schoolchildren  in  1989  in  Stockton,  Cal- 
ifornia, with  a  Chinese  AK-47.  The  five 
students  who  were  killed— as  well  as 
many  of  the  29  who  were  wounded  in 
the  one-full-minute  burst  of  fire  from 
the  weapon— all  were  children  of  South- 
east Asian  immigrants.  Many  of  their 
parents  had  come  to  California  to  es- 
cape the  Vietnam  War.  Only  to  have,  as 
editorials  and  congressmen  pointed  out, 
their  children  murdered  by  the  same 
type  and  make  of  assault  rifle  used  by 
the  Vietcong. 

By  the  time  Hippie  had 
conscientiously    worked    his 
way  through  the  thick  stack 
of  tecs  printouts,  he  came  to 
the    conclusion    that    "there 
was  something  going  on"  in 
that    warehouse    in    Soquel. 
He  still  didn't  have  any  evi- 
dence of  a  specific  crime,  but 
"something,"  he  told  himself, 
"was  not  right." 
And   if  all   this  wasn't   enough  tc 
nudge  his  still-inchoate  suspicions  to  ar 
official  operational  level,  a  call  later  thai 
week  provided  the  final  push. 

"Guess  what,"  Bruce  announced,  not 
bothering   to    conceal   his   excitement] 
"Hammond  asked  me  if  I  knew  anyone 
who  wanted  to  buy  machine  guns." 

"Well,"    said    Hippie    cheerfully,   ' 
guess  you'd  better  introduce  me  to  him." 
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Ieading  the  way  was  the  bodyguard 
He  was  a  bruiser— six  feet  six  inches 
with  shoulders  as  wide  as  a  doorway 
and  a  dark  suit  that  did  little  to  civilize 
his  attitude  of  professional  menace.  A: 
if  on  command,  the  happy-hour  crowe 
at  the  bar  of  the  cave-like  restauran 
near  the  San  Jose  airport  cleared  a  path 
Hippie,  dressed  for  his  new  role  in  ; 
leather  vest,  cowboy  boots,  and  jeans 
slowly  followed.  When  the  two  men 
reached  the  table  in  the  rear  of  th 
restaurant  where  Ku  and  Bruce  hac 
been  waiting,  the  bodyguard  (who  wa 
also  known  as  U.S.  Customs  specia 
agent  Jim  Dinkins)  did  not  say  a  word 
he  simply  hovered  like  a  colossus  unt: 
his  boss  took  a  seat.  Then,  respondin. 
to  Hippie's  subtle  nod,  he  took  a  fe\ 
subservient  steps  backward,  and  th 
meeting  began. 

Bruce,  in  a  rush  of  nerves,  quickl 
made  introductions.  He  told  Ku,  as  h 
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had  explained  previously,  that 
Hippie  was  his  friend  from  Ari- 
zona who  "knew  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple at  customs."  (Like  all  the 
best  covers,  this  was  certainly 
true.)  Hippie,  Bruce  promised, 
would  have  no  trouble  getting 
anything  into  the  U.S. 

Ku  listened  and  asked  only 
one  question:  "Who's  the  big 
guy?" 

"My  man,"  Hippie  shot  back 
tersely  as  Special  Agent  Dink- 
ins  glowered.  Hippie's  in- 
stinct, as  well  as  the  advice 
from  his  bosses,  was  not  to 
appear  too  eager.  "Just  test 
the  waters,"  he  had  been  in- 
structed. 

But,  to  Hippie's  surprise,  Ku 
dived  in  without  hesitation.  He 
leaned  across  the  table  and, 
finding  no  need  for  further 
preamble,  said,  according  to 
Hippie's  vivid  memory  of  the 
evening,  "I  have  a  product  the 
U.S.  government  has  embar- 
goed. I  can't  bring  it  in.  I  need 
help.  Can  you  help  me?" 

"Let  me  check  with  my  peo- 
ple," Hippie  replied  optimisti- 
cally. And  in  a  van  in  the  park- 
ing lot  outside  the  restaurant 
where  the  entire  conversation 
was  being  received  from  the 
Kel  transmitter  taped  to  Hip- 
pie's chest,  a  cheer  went  up. 

I  new  level  of  activity  began. 
tl  Ku's  taped  conversation 
/ 1  about  smuggling  embargoed 
munitions  led  to  the  opening 
of  an  official  customs  case  file 
perfunctorily  labeled  "Chinese 
Arms  Smuggling."  Some  of- 
fice wag,  perhaps  sensing  what 
was  to  come,  decided  something  more 
dramatic  was  needed.  "Operation 
Dragon  Fire,"  he  proposed,  and  it 
stuck. 

Hippie  was  immediately  liberated 
from  his  desk  in  Oakland  and  assigned 
full-time  to  Dragon  Fire.  Since  the  case 
involved  weapons,  the  U.S.  Treasury 
'  Department's  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  To- 
bacco &  Firearms  (A.T.F)  was  brought 
in.  The  bureau  assigned  Dick  Stoltz,  an 
18-year  veteran  of  the  Reno  office,  to 
the  case. 

Stoltz,  despite  his  laid-back,  next- 
round's-on-me  demeanor,  had  built  a 
career  from  tenaciously  nurturing  in- 
dictments out  of  difficult  cases.  A  fit, 
dark-haired  man— still  an  avid  jogger  at 


He  wanted,  he  informed  Hip- 
pie in  a  meeting  in  a  hotel 
room  in  Burlingame,  "a  sam- 
ple run." 


Hammond  Ku  asked  an  agent  if 
he  would  have  any  trouble  helping 

him  smuggle  a  container  of 
20,000  AK-47  bipods  into  the  U.S. 
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GUNPLAY,  ACT  I:  Top,  Hammond  Ku  served  as  middleman 

between  undercover  agents  and  the  arms 

dealers  in  China.  Above,  during  the  prelude  to  the  major 

transaction,  Ku  carried  a  suitcase  filled  with 

bipods  for  AK-47s  which  arrived  at  San  Francisco 

International  Airport  in  December  1994. 


age  48— he  filled  a  room  with  forceful 
authority.  People  liked  him,  and  want- 
ed him  to  like  them. 

Seemingly  without  effort,  Stoltz  could 
find  the  rhythm  of  any  new  role.  For. 
six  months  he  had  played  a  Mob  hit 
man,  following  that  with  a  stint  as  a 
case  agent  in  an  operation  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  arrest  of  a  letter  bomber- 
who  had  wounded  a  Nevada  state 
trooper. 

These  days  he  was  between  roles,  an 
actor  waiting  restlessly  for  a  new  script. 
So  when  he  was  told  to  drive  west  to 
San  Francisco  and  check  out  a  case  al- 
legedly involving  Chinese  weapons,  he 
was  ready. 

But  now  it  was  Ku's  turn  to  go  slow. 


F 


rom  his  hiding  place  near  a 
hangar  at  the  San  Francisco 
airport,  Gary  Hippie  had 
a  clear  view  of  the  baggage 
handlers  unloading  the  United 
Airlines  flight  that  had  just 
arrived  from  Beijing.  He 
watched  as  an  oversize  suit- 
case marked  with  an  absurdly 
large  red  tape  X  appeared  on 
the  conveyor  and  was  imme- 
diately grabbed  and  loaded 
onto  a  truck  by  a  worker  in  a 
jumpsuit.  Minutes  later,  the 
baggage  handler— who  was,  in 
fact,  a  U.S.  Customs  agent- 
drove  across  the  tarmac  and 
gave  Hippie  the  suitcase.  It 
was  filled  with  bipods,  the 
two-legged  supports  that  make 
AK-47  rifles  the  perfect  weap- 
on for  target  practice,  or,  for 
that  matter,  assassinations. 

The  suitcase,  Hippie  quickly 
discovered,  weighed  a  ton, 
and  it  was  only  after  much  ef- 
fort (a  struggle  observed  with 
amusement  by  the  teams  of 
"watchers"  scattered  about  the 
airport)  that  he  managed  to 
lug  it  to  a  row  of  lockers. 
Shoving  the  suitcase  into  the 
largest  locker  was  a  small  bat- 
tle too,  and  he  needed  to  rest 
a  few  moments.  Just  as  the 
watchers  were  beginning  to 
worry,  Hippie— once  more 
returning  to  plan— sauntered 
over  to  a  potted  plant  across 
from  a  newsstand  and  dis- 
creetly put  the  locker  key  be- 
neath the  container. 

Then  he  phoned  Ku.  "The  key  is  un- 
der the  plant,"  Hippie  announced  por- 
tentously in  the  deep  tone  he  had  adopt- 
ed for  the  occasion. 

Without  reply,  Ku  hung  up.  Yet, 
from  that  moment  on,  his  every  move- 
ment was  videotaped.  The  tape  reveals 
Ku's  awkward  retrieval  of  the  key, 
his  leaving  the  envelope  containing  the 
agreed-upon  $500  in  its  place  beneath 
the  plant,  and  his  lugging  the  suitcase 
with  the  big  red  X  to  his  Mercedes. 

There  is  also  a  recording  of  Hippie's 
conversation  with  Ku  later  that  night. 
"Are  you  pleased?"  Hippie  asks.  "Ab- 
solutely," Ku  answers. 

And  six  weeks  later  Ku  offered  more 
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tangible  evidence  that  his  new 
friend  from  Arizona  had 
passed  his  initial  test.  In  an- 
other meeting  in  a  hotel  room 
in  Burlingame,  Ku  matter-of- 
factly  asked  if  Hippie  would 
have  any  trouble  helping  him 
smuggle  a  container  filled  with 
20,000  Chinese  AK-47  bipods 
into  the  country. 

"Not  if  the  price  is  right," 
said  Hippie  slyly,  and  they  set- 
tled on  a  $20,000  fee. 

On  February  14,  1995,  a  con- 
tainer shipped  by  cosco— 
the  state-owned  China 
Ocean  Shipping  Company— was 
unloaded  at  the  port  of  Oak- 
land. According  to  the  cosco 
shipping  invoices,  the  container, 
about  the  size  of  a  studio  apart- 
ment and  marked  with  seal  No. 
001246,  was  filled  with  "fishing 
rod  racks."  But  when  a  customs 
inspector  X-rayed  it,  he  saw  400 
boxes  inside,  each  crammed 
with  bipods.  Each  bipod  was 
stamped  made  in  china. 

"We're  getting  closer  to  the 
real  action,"  Stoltz  remembers 
thinking.  "We're  on  our  way." 

But  just  hours  later,  Stoltz's 
world  was  careening  out  of  con- 
trol. They  had  come,  he  was 
suddenly  certain,  to  the  end. 

As  two  customs  agents  pos- 
ing as  teamsters  drove  the  truck 
carrying  the  container  into  a 
Kmart  parking  lot  in  Soquel, 
where  Hippie  had  agreed  to 
transfer  the  bipods  to  Ku,  an  ur- 
gent message  was  broadcast 
over  the  Dragon  Fire  frequency. 

At  the  very  moment  the 
truck  pulled  into  the  lot,  two 
men  with  telltale  bulges  under  their 
coats  appeared.  The  customs  team,  fear- 
ing this  was  Ku's  way  of  avoiding  the 
$15,000  he  owed  on  delivery,  rushed  out 
of  their  hiding  places.  The  two  strangers 
in  the  Kmart  lot  stared  down  a  force  of 
at  least  a  dozen  heavily  armed  men  in 
body  armor.  And  then  one  of  the 
strangers  found  the  will  to  say  in  a 
meek  voice,  "I.N.S."  It  took  a  few  min- 
utes—and a  couple  of  angry  calls— but 
the  confusion  was  cleared  up:  the  immi- 
gration agents  had  suspected  that  the 
container  was  being  transported  to  So- 
quel so  that  it  could  be  unloaded  by  ille- 
gal immigrants.  "Not  even  close,"  one 
of  the  customs  agents,  trying  to  rein  in 
his  temper,  assured  them. 


By  the  time  Ku's  Mercedes  pulled 
into  the  parking  lot,  the  still-shaking 
I.N.S.  guys  had  disappeared.  And  the 
swat  team  was  back  in  the  shadows. 
The  mercurial  Stoltz  couldn't  help  feel- 
ing optimistic. 

"We're  on  our  way,"  he  repeated  to 
himself  when  he  heard  that  Ku  had 
handed  Hippie  a  paper  bag  which,  if  all 
was  as  planned,  was  filled  with  cash. 
"We're  moving  this  case  forward." 

That  was  only  one  way  of  looking  at 
their  progress,  but  it  was  a  field- 
man's  decidedly  hopeful  appraisal.  A 
more  objective  conclusion— at  least  ac- 
cording to  the  impatient  customs  and 
A.T.F.  bosses  who  gathered  in  a  San 


Francisco  conference  room  a 
few  days  after  the  bipod  sale- 
was  that,  despite  all  the  man- 
hours,  not  a  single  illegal  Chi- 
nese gun  had  been  purchased. 

It  was  decided  to  bring  a 
new  case  agent  on  board  to 
direct  Dragon  Fire.  Later,  it 
would  be  said  that  the  ar- 
rival of  customs  special  agent 
Matthew  H.  King  was  a  piv- 
otal event— up  there  with  Hip- 
pie's heading  down  to  Soquel 
that  first  day  or  the  delivery 
of  the  bipods.  In  fact,  some 
of  the  agents  involved  argue 
to  this  day  that  if  King  had 
not  stepped  in,  Dragon  Fire 
would  have  quickly  come  to 
an  inconclusive  end. 

Part  of  what  King  brought 
to  the  investigation,  his  sup- 
porters note,  was  the  force  of 
his  personality.  There  was  a 
gung-ho  quality  to  him,  as 
might  be  expected  from  a  for- 
mer Marine  captain  and  cus- 
toms swat  team  leader.  Even 
the  screensaver  on  his  office 
computer  was  calculated  to 
reinforce  this  let-me-at-'em  atti- 
tude: it  was  an  image  of  a 
tough  guy  armed  to  the  teeth, 
poised,  apparently,  for  the 
signal  to  go  crashing  through 
a  door. 

In  King's  case  a  macho  spir- 
it was  grounded  in  something 
more  substantial:  a  sense  of 
duty.  He  had  grown  up  in  sig- 
nificant privilege,  the  son  of  a 
white-shoe  New  York  lawyer. 
He  had  gone  to  grade  school 
at  Buckley,  prepped  at  Deer- 
field,  summered  on  Fishers  Is- 
land, received  his  undergradu- 
ate degree  in  English  from  Wesleyan, 
and  then— after  flying  helicopter  gun- 
ships— had  earned  a  law  degree  from 
Columbia.  But  he  never  seriously  con-  | 
sidered  joining  his  hour-billing  class- 
mates on  Wall  Street.  He  was,  by  na- 
ture, a  man  who  was  committed  to 
serving  his  country,  a  leader  who  by  his 
own  admission  "liked  being  out  there, 
storming  barricades  and  taking  prison- 
ers." 

Without  delay  he  took  charge,  call- 
ing a  team  meeting  and  making  clear 
what  needed  to  be  done.  "How  can  we 
make  a  buy  at  the  next  level?"  he  chal- 
lenged. "And  after  we  make  that  buy, 
how  can  we  move  up  the  ladder  to 
the  men  who  are  supplying  Ku?"  Then, 
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without  taking  a  breath,  King  shared 
his  two-step  strategy. 

First,  he  would  get  Bruce  to  intro- 
duce Dick  Stoltz  to  Ku.  This  time  Stoltz 
would  play  a  wealthy,  gun-buying  gang- 
land hood  out  of  Miami.  And  second, 
in  an  inspired  piece  of  psychology.  King 
predicted  that  the  garrulous  Ku,  eager 
to  be  seen  as  a  mover  and  shaker, 
would  take  it  upon  himself  to  introduce 
his  big-time  arms-buying  customer  to 
Hippie,  his  old  smuggler  friend.  The 
two  undercovers  would  then  be  work- 
ing together  as  a  team,  squeezing  Ku. 
and— this  was  the  beauty  of  it— it  would 
have  been  the  unsuspecting  Ku  who 
brought  them  together. 

Once  they  were  double-teaming  Ku, 
it  would  be  only  a  matter  of  time.  King 
said,  before  they  were  able  to  get  Ku  to 
lead  them  up  the  ladder.  To  the  generals 
or  princelings  or  whoever  was  waiting 
on  the  top  rung. 

And,  most  amazing  of  all,  it  worked 
just  as  King  had  laid  it  out— almost. 


The  Chinese  phrase  lao  hei 
translates  literally  as  "black 
guy."  Spoken  colloquially,  it 
has  a  sharper,  more  dangerous 
edge.  It  means  mobster— a  hood 
connected  to  organized  crime. 

On  March  1,  1995,  Stoltz,  ac- 
companied by  Bruce  (who  had  al- 
ready laid  a  thick  patch  of  intro- 
ductory groundwork),  went  to  the 
warehouse  in  Soquel  to  meet  Ku. 
Stoltz  drove  up  in  a  flashy  Cadil- 
lac, wearing  a  chunky  Rolex  and  a  black 
cashmere  sweater  under  a  sharp  char- 
coal-gray suit.  Adding  one  more  name  to 
the  dozens  he  had  used  over  the  years, 
he  called  himself  Richard  Salerno. 

Out  West  on  business,  he  told  the 
others.  From  Miami.  And  coming  per- 
ilously close  to  overacting,  he  made 
oblique,  yet  pregnant,  references  to  his 
"people."  But.  all  in  all,  it  must  have 
been  a  convincing  performance,  be- 
cause—as the  court-authorized  wiretaps 
later  confirmed— it  did  not  take  long  for 
Ku  to  decide  that  Stoltz  was  a  lao  hei. 

More  important.  Stoltz's  wiseguy  per- 
formance put  Ku  in  a  mood  to  do  busi- 
ness. After  only  a  few  minutes  of  pre- 
liminaries, Ku  came  out  charging,  look- 
ing to  make  a  deal.  A  Nagra  recorder 
which  Stoltz  had  concealed  in  his  crotch 
("the  last  place  you're  ever  frisked,"  25 
years  under  cover  had  taught  him) 
taped  every  word. 

According  to  Stoltz's  memory  and 
the  summaries  of  the  transcript  re- 
leased by  the  U.S.  attorney,  Ku  claimed 


without  hesitation  that  he  had  access  to 
200,  maybe  300  machine  guns. 

"That  sounds  promising,"  Stoltz  said 
confidently.  So  without  skipping  a  beat, 
Ku  immediately  raised  the  ante.  The 
real  way  to  make  money,  Ku  suggested, 
would  be  to  bring  in  an  entire  container 
of  AK-47s  from  China.  That's  1,200 
guns,  he  explained.  Would  you  be  able 
to  take  that  kind  of  a  shipment? 

"We  have  the  finances  for  that.  Let 
me  check  with  my  people,"  answered 
Stoltz.  But,  sticking  to  the  script  he  had 
written  days  earlier  with  King,  Stoltz 
suddenly  feigned  concern.  How're  we 
gonna  get  that  container  through  cus- 
toms? he  asked.  You  got  any  contacts? 
Yes,  Ku  shot  back,  leaping  into  the  trap, 
/  know  a  guy. 

Yet  Ku— capricious  as  always— abrupt- 
ly decided  to  slow  things  down.  "We 
need  to  build  a  relationship  of  trust,"  he 
told  Stoltz.  He  suggested  that  his  new 
customer  might  like  to  purchase  a  sin- 
gle machine  gun  before  they  moved  on 
to  the  larger  loads. 


side  and  pulled  out  a  machine  gun— a  ful- 
ly automatic  AKS-762,  manufactured  by 
Polytechnologies. 

Stoltz  handed  him  10  $100  bills.  It 
was  a  done  deal. 


1 


There  had  already  been 
two  leaks-from  what  journalists 

described  to  Treasury 
officials  as  "diplomatic  sources." 


"I'll  take  what  I  can  get,"  said  Stoltz 
truthfully. 

That  night,  as  instructed,  Stoltz  pulled 
into  a  dark,  deserted  restaurant  parking 
lot  in  South  San  Francisco  and  waited 
for  Ku.  He  sat  for  nearly  half  an  hour, 
never  realizing  that  Ku  was  across  the 
street  in  a  used-car  lot,  watching  intent- 
ly, making  sure  that  Stoltz  had  come 
alone. 

Yet  Ku,  illuminated  by  the  street- 
lamp,  was  also  being  observed:  King 
had  him  locked  in  view  in  his  binocu- 
lars. Finally,  Ku  drove  from  his  hiding 
place  and  parked  parallel  to  the  Cadil- 
lac. In  the  distance,  across  the  length  of 
the  parking  lot,  a  Baskin-Robbins  gave 
off  a  diffused  halo  of  light.  But  Ku  re- 
mained in  the  shadows,  protected.  Mov- 
ing with  a  studied  deliberateness,  he  got 
out  of  his  Mercedes.  He  walked  to  the 
rear  of  the  car,  every  step  a  small  dra- 
ma, as  if  he  expected  the  scream  of 
sirens  at  any  moment. 

Slowly  he  opened  the  trunk.  And 
then,  in  one  swift  action,  he  reached  in- 


ichard,"  said  Ku,  as  gracious  as  any 
host  at  a  dinner  party,  "I'd  like  you 
to  meet  my  old  friend  Gary."  And 
with  those  words,  on  an  evening  almost 
a  month  after  the  parking-lot  machine- 
gun  sale,  Ku  introduced  A.T.F.  special 
agent  Richard  Stoltz  to  customs  senior 
special  agent  Gary  Hippie. 

As  scripted  by  King,  there  was  to  be 
no  handshake  between  the  two  men 
when  they  sat  down  at  Ku's  table  in  the 
dim,  cheerless  restaurant  in  Burlingame. 
Both  agents,  veterans,  knew  not  to  ap- 
pear too  eager.  Let  Ku  do  all  the  work, 
King  had  instructed.  Let  him  feel  as  if 
he  has  to  struggle  to  make  this  marriage. 
So  they  sat  without  speaking,  guard- 
ed. Hippie,  the  down-home  smuggler 
from  Arizona,  suspiciously  eyeballed 
Dick,  the  cool  Miami  wiseguy.  Only 
slight  nods  were  exchanged.  And 
just  as  King  had  predicted,  the 
more  standoffish  the  two  men 
appeared,  the  more  forthcoming 
Ku  grew.  The  opportunities,  Ku 
insisted  as  he  worked  to  create 
an  alliance,  were  enormous.  He 
had  access  to  300,000  AK-47s. 
The  guns,  he  said,  were  "con- 
trolled by  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment." If  Dick's  people  wanted 
to  buy  the  weapons,  then  Gary 
could  help  get  them  through  customs. 
Everyone  would  profit,  Ku  promised. 

Maybe  this  could  work  out,  Stoltz  of- 
fered at  last. 

Perhaps,  Hippie  grudgingly  agreed. 
And  with  that  small  concession,  Ku 
shifted  into  overdrive.  Abandoning  all 
restraint,  he  attempted  to  impress  the 
two  men  by  revealing  the  names  of  his 
two  well-connected  partners.  One  was 
Robert  Ma,  president  of  Polytech's  At- 
lanta subsidiary.  He  was,  Ku  bragged, 
a  genuine  princeling.  A  man  like  Ma,! 
he  insisted,  would  have  no  problem  ar- 
ranging for  the  shipment  of  as  many 
containers  of  guns  as  Stoltz  and  his  as- 
sociates would  be  willing  to  purchase. 
Ku  bragged  that  he  also  had  a  busi- 
ness relationship  with  another  source. 
Richard  Chen,  a  Norinco  representative 
working  in  the  U.S.  If  Ma  backed  out 
of  the  deal,  Ku  promised  confident- 
ly, Chen  would  provide  the  weapons. 
Think  we  can  do  business?,  Ku  queried. 
Stoltz  and  Hippie  stared  at  each  othei 
across  the  table.  After  a  moment  of  cal- 
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culated  hesitation,  the  man  from  Miami 
reached  out  and  shook  the  hand  of  the 
smuggler  from  Arizona.  "We're  in  busi- 
ness," Ku,  the  proud  matchmaker,  re- 
joiced, "we're  in  business.  This  is  great!" 
And  the  two  undercovers  were  not  acting 
when  they  said  they  shared  his  delight. 

During  the  next  six  hectic  months, 
Operation  Dragon  Fire  picked  up 
speed  on  many  fronts.  Hoping  to 
i  move  to  the  next  level  of  the  conspira- 
'F  cy,  the  U.S.  attorney  authorized  Title 
I  III  intercepts  of  the  phones  and  faxes 
of  Chen,  Ma,  and  Ku.  These  calls  were 
I  often  in  Chinese,  and  the  language  was 

*  carefully  guarded  to  boot;  there  was 
I  talk  of  "toys"  and  "sledgehammers." 

But    the    translated    transcripts    docu- 
I  mented  the  participation  of  both  Ma 

•  and  Chen  in  the  growing  scheme. 

Meanwhile,  Ku  took  off  for  several 
i;  trips  to  China,  returning  to  brag  about 
[•the  high-ranking  Chinese  officials  who 
..had  given  him  tours  of  the  munitions 
.factory.  He  assured  the  two  agents  that 
"the  Chinese  government  knew  exactly 
Lwhat  was  going  on."  He  even  showed 
[the   men   a   thick   Polytech   catalogue 
jivith  a  wish  list  of  items  for  sale: 
[surface-to-air    missiles,    tanks,    anti- 
loersonnel  mines,   grenades.  The  AK- 
||47s,  Ku  suggested  helpfully,  could  be 
;o!d  to  "gangbangers."  Whatever  they 
i  ..vanted  was  readily  available— once  the 
i  first  deal  was  concluded.  Ku  said  his 
i  oartners  agreed  the  initial  purchase  or- 
ier,  a  test  run,  should  be  20,000  ma- 
nine  guns.  The  price:  $8  million 
'    Let  me  talk  to  my  people,  said  Stoltz. 

Fhe  meeting  was  held  in  a  large, 
wood-paneled  conference  room  in 
the  U.S.  Customs  building  in  Wash- 
■  ngton.  Seated  at  a  long  table  were  the 
.  -ssistant  director  of  the  Treasury  De- 
|  .artment  and  senior  officials  from  both 
flLT.F.  and  customs.  The  grim  faces. 
Ijung  would  later  say,  gave  him  the  un- 
omfortable  sensation  of  being  sum- 
moned to  the  headmaster's  study.  But 
I  his,  he  quickly  realized,  was  worse.  He 
i   ;ad  come  to  ask  for  money. 

With  Stoltz  by  his  side,  he  began  de- 

:ribing  what  was  for  sale.  We  have  the 

pportunity,  he  remembers  saying  with 

I  pme  passion,  "to  climb  up  to  the  top 

i  the  ladder."  If  we  continue  to  play 

k  fiis  out,  he  explained,  Dragon  Fire  can 

Bptentially   lead    us    into   the    highest 

aches  of  the  Chinese  government.  We 

i in  stop  a  major  source  of  arms  com- 

g  into  this  country. 

He  let  that  sink  in  before  taking  a 
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deep  breath  and  revealing  the 
astronomical  price  tag.  Plus, 
the  money  would  have  to  be 
wired  to  a  Hong  Kong  bank. 

A  few  frosty  questions  fol- 
lowed his  terse  presentation. 
Then,  like  the  supplicant  he 
was.  King  found  himself  sum- 
marily dismissed.  He  hung 
around  Washington  for  a  few 
days,  speaking  with  colleagues, 
seeing  sights,  but  mostly  wait- 
ing. At  last,  the  verdict  was 
announced:  King  was  autho- 
rized to  purchase  only  one  con- 
tainer of  guns,  2,000  AK-47s. 
The  United  States  of  America 
would  advance  him  as  much  as 
$800,000-a  tenth  of  the  sug- 
gested buy  for  a  tenth  of  the 
cash.  The  money  could  be 
wired  out  of  the  country.  But— 
and  this  was  delivered  in  no  un- 
certain terms— King's  career 
was  on  the  line  if  the  money 
disappeared  into  the  electronic 
ether  of  international  wire  trans- 
fers without  any  guns  being 
shipped.  And  he  could  have  all 
the  manpower  he  needed.  It 
would  be  first-class  all  the  way. 

I  sting,  like  any  courtship,  has 
jl  its  own  unpredictable  mo- 
/ 1  mentum.  In  the  flurry  of 
optimistic  weeks  after  Trea- 
sury gave  the  green  light.  Dragon  Fire 
seemed  to  be  moving  to  a  swift  consum- 
mation. Stoltz  met  with  Ku,  coolly  ex- 
plaining that  "his  people"  would  make 
significant  purchases,  but  felt  "a  sample 
run"  of  one  container  (2,000  machine 
guns)  was  the  way  to  solidify  the  relation- 
ship. After  checking  with  his  superiors 
(conversations  all  monitored  by  the  wire- 
taps), Ku  agreed.  He  instructed  Stoltz  to 
wire  $100,000  to  a  bank  in  Cambodia. 
This  was  done  quickly.  Then,  in  July,  Ku 
went  off  to  China,  and  by  fax  from  Bei- 
jing told  Stoltz  that  he  had  toured  an  ar- 
senal with  the  person  "responsible  for  ex- 
porting arms  all  over  the  world  with  the 
Chinese  government."  There  would  be 
no  problem  shipping  "the  merchandise." 
Yet,  by  the  end  of  the  month,  Ku  was 
back  in  California  and,  without  explana- 
tion, things  started  slowing  down.  Was 
Ku  suspicious?  Did  Ma  and  Chen  have 
doubts?  Or  maybe— and  this  possibility 
gave  King  many  a  restless  night— Ku 
had  no  real  connections  and  was  simply 
leading  them  on?  Ku's  stories  had  start- 
ed changing  and  his  excuses  for  the  de- 
lays grew  increasingly  desperate.  One 
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The  way  to  make  money, 

Ku  said,  was  to  bring  a  container  of 

AK47s  from  China. 

That's  1,200  guns,  he  explained. 
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GUNS  AND  POSES:  Robert  Ma  [top  left),  president  of 

Polytechnologies'  Atlanta  subsidiary,  and  Richard  Chen 

of  Norinco  (top  right)  were  U.S.  links  to  the  Chinese  army; 

Arkansan  Charlie  Trie  [bottom  left)  introduced  President 

Clinton  to  Wang  Jun  [bottom  right),  chairman  of 
the  Poly  Group,  at  the  White  House  in  February  1996. 

week  the  guns  were  coming  through 
Thailand.  The  next  week  it  was  suddenly 
necessary  for  Stoltz  himself  to  go  to 
China  to  close  the  deal.  Then  Ku  started 
talking  about  bringing  the  shipment 
through  a  port  in  Africa. 

As  if  on  a  whim,  more  money  was 
demanded— first  another  $150,000  and 
then  $400,000.  But  Stoltz  and  King 
were  unwilling  to  put  up  another  cent. 
As  summer  turned  into  fall  and  then 
winter,  the  deal  had  still  not  gone  down. 
King's  nerves  were  becoming  danger- 
ously frayed.  And  the  fact  that  some 
people  in  customs  were  starting  to  call 
his  operation  "Doubt  Fire"  did  not  ease 
his  mood  one  bit. 

And  so,  in  January  1996,  he  and 
Stoltz  started  the  new  year  with  a  war 
party.  The  time  had  come.  King  stated 
with  the  resignation  of  a  disappointed 
suitor,  to  move  forward— or  to  walk 
away.  He  drafted  a  letter  warning  that  if 
Ku  was  not  on  a  plane  to  China  in  the 
next  three  days  this  deal— and  all  future, 
bigger  ones— were  off.  The  ultimatum 
was  typed  on  stationery  with  the  name  of 
Stoltz's  fictitious  Miami-based  concern. 


After  it  was  sent,  both  mer 
abruptly  decided  they  had  over- 
played their  hands.  We  shouldn'*  L 
have  been  so  tough,  King  saic 
with  regret.  What  was  the  rush) 
he  demanded,  chastising  him 
self  through  another  long, 
sleepless  night.  He  asked  him 
self  how  foolish  they  woulc 
look  if  they  rescinded  the  "fi- 
nal" ultimatum.  Then,  in  the 
morning,  Stoltz  brought  hirr 
news— Ku  had  left  for  China. 

Before  the  week  was  up 
Ku  sent  Stoltz  a  contract  stat 
ing  that  Norinco  would  accepi 
a  38  percent  down  paymen 
for  the  2,000  weapons  to  be» 
shipped.  King  did  not  hesitate 
Over  two  weeks,  $266, 50( 
provided  by  the  U.S.  Treasury 
Department  was  wired  to  i 
Beijing  bank  account  in  th< 
name  of  the  Dynasty  Holding 
Co.  of  Atlanta— the  Polytech 
company  Ma  controlled. 

When  Ku,  now  the  wean 
world  traveler,  met  with  Stolt;i 
in  California  on  February  4 
1996,  both  were  ready  to  celel 
brate.  After  the  false  starts,  afJ 
ter  all  the  infuriating  postpone 
ments,  the  deal  appeared  to  b<| 
in  place.  And  Ku  shared  somij 
even    more    promising    news] 
three  high-ranking  officials  o 
Norinco  in  Dalian,  China,  wanted  t( 
come  to  the  U.S.  in  April  to  meet  witl 
the  Miami  buyer  about  future  arms  pui 
chases.  Would  that  be  possible? 

"I  don't  see  why  not,"  Stoltz  rememf 
bers  saying.  Yet  at  the  time  he  had  n<jl 
idea  who  would  be  sipping  coffee  at  thjj 
White  House  just  two  days  later. 

His  name  was  Yah  Lin  Trie,  but  friend I 
called  him  Charlie.  On  February  61 
1996,  Charlie  Trie,  a  Little  Rock  resji 
taurateur  who  had  made  many  busines  I 
trips  to  Beijing  and  who  had  also  marl 
aged  to  raise  more  than  $600,000  for  thl, 
Whitewater  legal-defense  fund,  brough 
two  of  his  friends  together.  That  morn 
ing,  in  the  White  House,  Trie  introduce!  I 
President  Bill  Clinton  to  Wang  Jun 
chairman  of  the  Poly  Group. 

Afterward,  when  the  meeting  be « 
tween  the  president  and  the  princelin,  I 
became  public  knowledge,  a  Democrat  ! 
ic  National  Committee  spokeswomai  I 
dismissed  the  whole  thing  as  "a  favor  ti  I 
Charlie."  According  to  the  White  Hous  I 
Press  Office,  "The  President  had  ni| 
idea  who  Wang  was."  Clinton  himself 
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From  Hollywood  to  Main  Street, 
it's  being  heralded  as  the 
beginning  of  a  home  entertainment 
revolution.  It's  called  DVD  Video.  With 
a  digital  picture  that's  better  than  laser  disc, 
id  state-of-the-art  digital  audio,  DVD  is  destined  to  change  your 
3me  into  a,  well,  you  get  the  picture.  Now  movies  meet  the  digital 
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ultimately  acknowledged  the 
visit  as  "clearly  inappropriate." 
But  months  later,  after  the 
damage  had  been  done,  federal 
investigators  raised  more  dis- 
turbing questions  about  just 
how  "inappropriate"  Wang's 
visit  was,  and  about  whether  it 
had  had  any  effect  on  the  busi- 
ness of  another  Chinese -Amer- 
ican restaurateur  who  also 
made  frequent  trips  to  Beijing. 
The  man's  name  was  Ham- 
mond Ku,  and  just  days  after 
the  White  House  kaffeeklatsch, 
he  had  traveled  to  a  munitions 
factory  in  China  to  close  the 
biggest  deal  of  his  life. 


1/  ing  had  known  his  moments 
K  of  anxious  waiting.  He  had 
II  been  on  his  share  of  stake- 
outs, watching,  with  his  gun 
drawn,  for  the  signal  to  charge 
through  the  door.  He  had  de- 
scended through  stormy  skies  to 
land  attack  helicopters  on  carri- 
ers. And  he  had  been  with  his 
wife  on  the  endless  night  when 
their  son  was  born.  But  nothing 
compared  to  the  tension  over- 
whelming him  in  the  hours  after 
midnight  on  March  18,  1996. 

On  that  morning,  he  was  sit- 
ting with  Stoltz  on  a  Coast 
Guard  launch  in  a  foggy  cor- 
ner of  San  Francisco  Bay,  and 
they  were  waiting,  quite  literal- 
ly, for  their  ship  to  come  in. 

The  Empress  Phoenix,  a 
cosco  freighter,  was  scheduled 
to  arrive  in  San  Francisco  on 
its  way  to  a  berth  in  Oakland. 
As  best  as  Coast  Guard  intelli- 
gence could  predict,  it  had  been 
due  "on  or  about  midnight"  that  night. 
But  now  it  was  nearly  one  a.m.  on  that 
bone-chilling  morning,  and  the  freighter 
had  not  appeared. 

"It's  a  rip-off,"  Stoltz  confided 
mournfully  to  King. 

"No,"  said  King  evenly.  "I  know  Ham- 
mond. He's  going  to  make  this  happen." 

But  by  two  a.m.  there  was  still  no 
sign  of  the  freighter.  Even  King,  he 
would  confess  afterward,  was  losing  his 
cool.  There  would  be  no  boat.  No  guns. 
The  money  was  gone,  lost  forever.  And 
so,  for  that  matter,  was  his  career.  He 
had  staked  his  future  on  one  spin  of  the 
wheel,  and  now  he  knew  he  had  lost. 

A  long  half-hour  later.  King  looked 
up  to  see  a  Coast  Guard  officer  walking 
determinedly  his  way. 


Polytechnologies  has  sold  weapons 

to  Iran,  ballistic  missiles 
to  Pakistan,  and  nuclear-capable- 
missile  technology  to  Syria. 
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GUNPLAY,  ACT  II:  Top,  from  left,  agents  Gary  Hippie  (photo 
blurred  for  his  protection),  Matthew  King,  and  Dick  Stoltz  in 

Oakland,  California,  with  the  2,000  illegal  AK-47s  seized 

from  the  Empress  Phoenix  on  March  18,  1996.  Above,  King, 

posing  for  the  video  crew,  holds  one  of  the  guns. 


"Could  be  something,"  said  the  offi- 
cer, handing  King  his  binoculars.  At 
first  he  saw  nothing.  Then,  as  his  eyes 
grew  accustomed  to  the  darkness,  King 
was  able  to  discern  a  long  shape  lumber- 
ing through  the  thick  night.  In  the  next 
giddy  moments,  the  shape  took  form 
and  he  could  make  out  the  glow  of  its 
running  lights.  All  at  once  the  Empress 
Phoenix  was  framed,  like  a  scene  on  a 
postcard,  beneath  the  arches  of  the 
Golden  Gate  Bridge. 

8ut  this  was  just  a  reprieve  to  his  suf- 
fering. And  a  cruelly  short  one.  The 
Coast  Guard  informed  King  that  it 
would  be  hours  before  the  harbor  pilot 
guided  the  freighter  in  for  unloading. 
As  King  sat  on  the  deck  of  the  Coast 


Guard  launch  watching  a  bril- 
liant sun  rise  above  the  Em- 
press Phoenix,  he  could  not 
help  thinking  that  what  was 
about  to  be  played  out  would 
change  his  life  forever,  for  bet- 
ter or  for  worse. 

And  then  it  was  evening 
again,  and  King,  Stoltz,  nearly 
a  dozen  other  agents,  and  even 
a  video  crew  gathered  in  a  cus- 
toms hangar  in  Oakland.  They 
found  themselves  staring  at 
container  No.  CBHU0471569. 
It  had  just  been  unloaded  from 
the  Empress  Phoenix,  and  the 
bill  of  lading,  made  out  to 
Ma's  Dynasty  Holding  Co.  of 
Atlanta,  said  it  contained 
"hand  tools." 

Which,  they  all  knew,  could 
be  true. 

On  King's  nod,  a  customs 
inspector  attacked  the  lock  and 
seal  on  the  container  with  a 
sledgehammer.  Once  the  shat- 
tered lock  was  removed,  he 
stepped  back  for  a  moment  be- 
fore opening  the  container's 
doors.  It  was  as  if  he  wanted 
to  prepare  himself  for  what 
would,  or  would  not,  be  there. 
Then  he  finally  swung  the 
two  heavy  doors  open.  There 
was  the  strong  and  surprising 
smell  of  new  paint.  In  the 
same  incredible  instant,  he  saw 
the  crates— there  must  have 
been  more  than  a  hundred 
piled  atop  one  another,  and  all 
covered  with  a  fresh  coat  of 
white  paint.  To  disguise  them, 
he  realized. 

Next  it  was  Stoltz's  turn.  He 
went  at  one  of  the  crates  with 
a  crowbar.  After  sitting  all  night,  it  was 
liberating,  and  Stoltz  threw  himself  into 
it.  It  took  some  doing,  and  in  Stoltz's 
world  it  seemed  like  a  lifetime,  but  then 
he  was  finished.  Looking  in,  he  saw  only  ■ 
waxed  paper.  For  a  second,  he  would 
later  say,  he  thought  he  lacked  the  will 
to  continue.  But  he  realized  that  there 
was  no  turning  back.  Then  he  stuck  his 
hand  into  the  depths  of  the  crate  and 
pulled  out  the  stock  of  an  AK-47  for  all 
the  agents  to  see. 

There  were  no  cheers.  The  hangar 
was  completely  silent.  They  were,  King 
would  suggest,  too  exhausted  for  cries 
of  triumph.  The  waiting  had  taken  its 
toll.  And,  he  added,  it  was  as  if  they 
couldn't  believe  they  had  pulled  it 
off,  couldn't  believe  that  after  all  the 
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stops  and  starts  they  had  finally  won. 
It  took  the  agents  nearly  five  days  to 
unpack  all  the  crates  and  assemble 
the  2,000  weapons.  It  was  the  largest 
seizure  of  fully  operational  automatic 
weapons  in  the  history  of  U.S.  law 
enforcement.  And  it  was,  a  revitalized 
King  believed,  only  the  beginning.  "We 
have  the  tiger  by  the  tail  and  it's  going 
to  lead  us  all  the  way  to  China,"  he  as- 
sured Stoltz. 
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uring  your  visit  our  corporate  yacht 

will  be  available  to  you  for  dinner 

and  a  tour  of  San  Francisco  Bay  .  .  . 
and  we  will  provide  an  evening  of  gam- 
bling and  entertainment  in  Las  Ve- 
gas. .  .  .  We  intend  to  make  your  visit  a 
pleasurable  and  memorable  one." 

Even  King  had  to  stop  and  laugh  at 
that  last  line.  Memorable,  for  sure.  It 
would  be  a  trip,  he  was  hoping,  that 
the  three  Chinese  arms  officials  travel- 
ing to  the  U.S.  would  not  forget. 

He  read  the  entire  invitation  to  Stoltz. 
and  after  he.  too.  had  a  rude 
laugh,  it  was  typed  on  the  sta- 
tionery of  their  invented  Florida 
corporation.  A  Miami  customs 
office  then  obligingly  faxed  the 
invitation  to  the  names  and  num- 
bers in  China  which  Ku  had  pro- 
vided. Now  all  the  team  could  do 
was  wait  for  the  R.S.V.P.'s. 

They  had  high  hopes.  The  trip 
to  negotiate  with  the  lao  hei's  boss  had. 
after  all,  been  initiated  by  the  Chinese, 
not  the  agents.  And  in  the  heady 
months  following  the  delivery  of  the 
AK-47s,  there  were  other  encouraging 
indications  of  just  how  far  Dragon  Fire 
might  go.  At  a  meeting  in  a  room  over- 
looking Union  Square  in  San  Francis- 
co's St.  Francis  Hotel  within  days  of 
the  delivery  of  the  guns,  Ku  had  pleas- 
antly surprised  all  the  agents.  He 
showed  up  accompanied  by  the  woman 
who  was  the  export  manager  of  Nor- 
inco  Dalian. 

Stoltz,  playing  his  tough-guy  part, 
began  grumbling  about  the  uninvited 
guest.  The  accommodating  Ku  did  his 
best  to  placate  the  mobster.  She  was, 
Ku  promised,  "safe."  "high  security," 
and  "a  key  person." 

Then  Ku  proceeded  to  recite  the  var- 
ious banks  and  account  numbers  in 
Hong  Kong  and  China  where  the  re- 
maining $433,000  should  be  wired. 
And  as  a  video-camera  lens  peeking 
through  the  face  of  a  clock  radio 
recorded  the  transaction,  he  happily  re- 
ceived his  share— $70,000  in  cash  in  a 
paper  bag— from  Hippie.  But  Ku,  the 
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consummate  salesman,  would  not  leave 
without  raising  the  possibility  of  even 
bigger  deals. 

He  offered  mimeographed  sheets  il- 
lustrating precisely  what  he  and  his  asso- 
ciates in  China  could  provide  in  future 
transactions.  Available  were  Chinese 
knockoffs  of  Uzis,  silenced  machine 
guns,  M-16s,  and  even  Red  Parakeet 
missiles.  These  were  very  expensive,  he 
acknowledged,  but  they  were  also  very 
effective,  just  like  the  U.S.'s  Stinger 
surface-to-air  missiles.  They  could,  he 
suggested,  "take  out  a  747." 

I  fter  returning  from  another  trip  to 

II  China,  Ku  gave  Stoltz  a  price  list  on 
/ 1  the  letterhead  of  Polytech's  Dynasty 
Holding  Corp.  A  60 -mm.  mortar,  for 
example,  was  $1,300.  A  rocket-propelled 
grenade  launcher  was  $1,250.  An  ac- 
companying note  signed  by  Ku's  con- 
tact in  China  read,  "We  are  happy  [sic] 
work  with  you.  Now  we  offer  price  list 
for  you.  We  hope  you  like  it." 


"We  have  the  tiger  by  the 

tail  and  it's  going  to  lead  us  all  the 

way  to  China/7  said  King. 


"We  like  it"  very  much,"  King  told 
Stoltz. 

The  final  week  of  April  brought  the 
most  promising  news:  the  three  Norin- 
co  arms  officials  had  applied  to  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Beijing  for  travel  visas. 
They  were  coming!  He  would  climb  the 
ladder  all  the  way  to  the  top  rung.  To 
the  princelings. 

Yet  after  all  their  expectations,  it 
started  to  fall  apart.  Rollin  B.  Klink, 
the  special  agent  in  charge  of  the  San 
Francisco  customs  office,  was  in  Wash- 
ington when  the  first  shoe  loudly 
dropped.  He  was  urgently  pulled  from  a 
meeting  and  told  that  the  press  office 
had  just  received  a  call  from  a  Los  An- 
geles Times  reporter.  It  seemed  the  jour- 
nalist knew  everything  about  Dragon 
Fire.  Impossible,  Klink  shot  back. 

But  when  the  press  officer  read  back 
her  notes  and  he  heard  the  detailed 
questions  about  a  shipment  of  2,000 
AK-47s  and  the  involvement  of  Poly- 
tech  and  Norinco  officials,  he  realized 
there  had  been  a  leak.  But  maybe,  he 
decided  after  he  recovered  his  equilibri- 
um, it  wasn't  a  fatal  one. 

He  quickly  conferred  with  King,  who. 


as  he  expected,  was  still  game.  So< 
Klink  offered  a  plan  for  damage  con-> 
trol.  Call  the  Times,  he  suggested,  and 
make  a  deal.  If  they'll  sit  on  the  story, 
promise  we'll  give  them  a  much  bigger 
one  when  the  operation's  over.  And  to 
everyone's  satisfaction,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  agreed. 

But  just  a  week  later,  as  the  arrival 
of  the  Chinese  arms  officials  in  the 
United  States  neared,  The  New  York 
Times  called  Treasury  and  began  ask- 
ing questions  about  a  Chinese-arms 
sting.  Once  again,  damage  control  hit 
high  gear,  using  the  issue  of  "national 
security"  and  the  promise  of  "an  even 
bigger  story"  to  persuade  the  Times  ed- 
itors. They,  too,  agreed. 

But  it  was  too  late.  There  had  al- 
ready been  two  leaks— from  what  de- 
liberately vague  journalists  described 
to  Treasury  officials  as  "diplomatic 
sources."  It  was  only  a  matter  of  time 
before  there  would  be  another.  And 
another.  There  were  still  two  undercov- 
ers  on  the  front  line  and  no 
one  wanted  to  contemplate  what 
might  happen  if  Ku  and  his  assc 
ciates  learned  that  they  were  fed- 
eral agents. 

On  May  22,  1996,  heavil> 
armed  teams  of  customs  and 
A.T.F.  agents  led  by  King  swept 
up  Ku,  Chen,  and  five  of  theii. 
alleged  associates.  Six  other  indi- 
viduals, including  four  officials  of  Poly- 1 
tech  and  Norinco,  were  also  indicted, 
but  they  were  in  China,  beyond  King's 
reach.  And  when  the  arrest  team  con- 
verged on  Robert  Ma's  house— a  grand 
sprawling  gated  affair  in  Silicon  Valley, 
—they  found  that  he  had  vanished. 

It  took  King  only  a  few  calls  to  learrl 

that  Ma,  head  of  Polytech's  U.S.  sub  j 

sidiary,  had  left  for  China  just  two  days  I  < 

before  the  arrest  warrant  was  executed.  I 

He  had  left.  King  was  told,  in  a  hurry  I 


III  as  there  a  deliberate  leak?  Wasl 
I/I/  Dragon  Fire  compromised?  Wasl 
II  it  sandbagged  just  as  three  high  I 
ranking  Chinese  arms  officials  were  I 
about  to  arrive  for  negotiations  for  largl 
er  shipments?  Were  calls  to  the  paper  I 
made  to  preserve  the  princelings'  cloak 
as  they  say  in  the  spy  trade,  of  "plausi 
ble  deniability"? 

These  remain,  says  a  frustrated  King 
"the  mystery  at  the  end  of  the  mystery.' 
Both  F.B.I,  and  Treasury  investigator; 
were  still,  nearly  16  months  later,  trying 
to  identify  the  source(s)  of  the  leaks.  S( 
far,  their  efforts  appear  to  have  been  fu 
tile.  And  in  the  absence  of  an  officia 
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Investigation 


report,  the  Dragon  Fire  team 
must  rely  on  conjecture  as 
they  try  to  explain  what  hap- 
pened. 

Yet  there  are,  they  insist, 
some  possibly  incriminating 
facts.  For  example,  Rollin 
Klink  asks,  "Who  would  have 
known  about  Dragon  Fire? 
Only  people  in  the  govern- 
ment," he  asserts.  "The  calls 
went  to  reporters  in  the  Wash- 
ington bureaus  of  both  pa- 
pers," Klink  continues.  "It's  a 
possibility"— and  he  stresses  the 
word— "that  someone  in  the 
government  in  Washington 
could  have  made  the  calls." 
But  why? 


'isfafr 


Klink  will  not,  on  the  record 
at  least,  take  things  further. 
But  King  clearly  has  his 
own  theory  about  the  calls, 
and— if  allowed  to  remain 
oblique— will  share  it.  "Look 
at  the  timing  of  when  our  case 
was  stopped,"  he  says.  "The 
leaks  came  just  one  month  be- 
fore Congress  was  getting 
ready  to  vote  on  China's  most- 
favored-nation  status." 

"Now,"  he  continues,  "look 
how  people  reacted  after  we 
made  our  arrests."  Helpful- 
ly, he  provides  a  thick  pile 
of  photocopied  newsclips.  The 
official  statements  of  outrage 
include  one  from  Representa- 
tive Edward  Markey  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  ranking  Demo- 
crat on  the  House  Commerce 
Committee.  Norinco  and  Poly- 
tech,  he  told  reporters,  "are  at 
the  core  of  China's  extensive 
military-industrial  complex." 

"This  is  the  Chinese  government," 
he  added.  "China  has  just  shot  itself 
in  both  feet."  Congressman  Charles 
Schumer  of  New  York,  usually  a  Clin- 
ton Democrat,  complained,  "Smuggling 
machine  guns  into  this  country  is,  to 
put  it  mildly,  a  major  roadblock  in  our 
relationship  [with  China].  It  could 
throw  the  most-favored-nation  debate 
the  other  way  unless  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment does  some  explaining."  And 
news  articles  in  The  New  York  Times 
and  The  Wall  Street  Journal  focused  on 
the  problematic  situation  summed  up 
in  the  latter's  headline:  arrests  of  7 

ALLEGED  ARMS  SMUGGLERS  COULD 
HARM  CHINA'S  TRADING  STATUS.  A 
Washington  Post  editorial  described  the 


"Smuggling  machine  guns  into 
this  country  is  a  major  roadblock/7 

said  Congressman 
Schumer  of  U.S.-China  relations. 
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GANG  BANG:  Top,  the  weapons  go  public — after  Dragon 

Fire  was  interrupted  by  "diplomatic  sources"  who 

told  two  newspapers  of  the  operation.  Above,  Rollin  Klink, 

head  of  U.S.  Customs  in  San  Francisco.  Agents  made 

seven  arrests  (including  that  of  Hammond  Ku)  but  lost 

the  big  dealers  in  Beijing. 


mood  building  in  Congress:  "If  it  is  es- 
tablished that  the  Chinese  government 
had  a  hand  in,  or  otherwise  counte- 
nanced such  a  transfer  [of  2,000  AK- 
47s],  then  this  incident  could  get  a  lot 
more  serious." 

But  it  didn't.  The  administration  was 
able  to  control  the  initial  flurry  of  rage. 
On  June  27,  the  House  voted  286  to  141 
to  support  President  Clinton's  request 
to  renew  China's  trading  privileges. 

"Now,"  says  King,  "can  you  imagine 
the  reactions  or  how  Congress  might 
have  voted  if  we  had  been  allowed  to 
keep  going?  If  we  had  arrested  the  Nor- 
inco officials  who  had  come  here  to  sell 
Red  Parakeet  missiles?  If  Dragon  Fire 
had  been  able  to  nail  the  princelings? 


This  country's  China  policy 
would  be  a  hell  of  a  lot  differ- 
ent today." 

And  the  official  investiga- 
tions continue.  At  present  fed- 
eral investigators  are  trying  to 
determine  if  Wang  Jun,  apart 
from  his  coffee  with  the  presi- 
dent, had  any  other  meetings 
with  officials  from  government 
agencies.  Did  Charlie  Trie,  with 
so  many  friends  in  Washing- 
ton, lead  Wang  to  another  of- 
fice, where  he  might  have  been 
told,  accidentally  or  deliberate- 
ly, about  Dragon  Fire?  The 
existence  of  a  Chinese-govern- 
ment intelligence  operation 
whose  agents  used  the  cover  of 
fund-raisers  to  roam  freely 
about  the  corridors  of  federal 
power  is,  according  to  both  the 
F.B.I,  and  Senate  investigators, 
a  possibility. 

Yet,  in  the  aftermath  of ' 
Operation  Dragon  Fire,  not 
all  remains  unresolved.  As 
King  is  the  first  to  point  out, 
his  team  did  put  some  points 
on  the  board.  It  was  the 
largest  seizure  of  automatic 
weapons  in  U.S.  history.  Kt 
and  Chen  have  both  pleadec 
guilty  and  are  awaiting  sen- 
tencing. And  in  China,  after 
months  of  the  government': 
denying  that  anyone  at  Norin- 
co or  Polytech  was  aware  ol 
the  smuggling  operation,  four 
middle-level  munitions  offi-i 
cials  were  sentenced  to  up  tc 
14  years  in  jail  for  "derelic- 
tion of  duty." 

Still,  King  wishes  that  he 
could  ask  Wang  about  an> 
connection  between  the  timing 
of  his  visit  and  the  leak  that  endec 
Dragon  Fire.  He  would  like  to  ask  the 
same  of  Trie.  Or  Ma.  But  they  are  al 
safely  in  China,  beyond  his  questions , 
and  the  law. 

President  Bill  Clinton  was  scheduled  tc 
meet  at  the  end  of  October  1997  witl 
President  Jiang  Zemin.  The  purpose 
of  their  discussions  was  to  move  relation, 
with  China  beyond  the  sporadic  angry  ex 
changes  about  human-rights  violations 
nuclear-arms  proliferation,  and  unfai 
trade  practices.  But  there  were  many  ii 
the  U.S.  government  who  saw  this  a. 
wishful  thinking.  Especially  after  Opera 
tion  Dragon  Fire,  and  its  unanswerei 
questions.  □ 
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FLEUR-DE-LESIIF 

■  ■' 

Name  and  occupation:  Leslie  Stefanspn,  access. 

Age:  25.  Fleetingty  seen  in: -Vie  Cowboy  $m         ,/ 

(with  Woody  Harrelson  ancf  Kiefer  Sutherland)  an/ 

Barbra  Streisand's  The Mirror  Has  7i  vo  Faces. 

Now  ready  for  her  close-up  in:  Aibber  (with  Robin  Williams), 

As  Good  as  It  Gets  (starring  Jack  Nicholson),  *  ' 

and  An  Alan  Smithee  Film.  Born  and  bred  in:  Moorhead. 

Minnesota  (situated  right  across  the  river  from,:Fargo). 

Have  you  retained  that  now  famous  regional  dialer? 

"Oh,  yah,  sure,  you  betcha."  Her  dysfunctional  role  models: 

"Mia  Farrow  I  love.  One  of  my  favorite  roles  is  hers 

in  Rosemary  'sBaby.  It's  so  creepy.  Actually,  I  love  Woody 

Allen.  I'd  know  I'd  reached  a  certain  goal  if  I  couj$ 

work  with  him."'  How  was  working  with  Robin  Williams  as-. 

his  cyber-dream-girl?  "He  was  the  easiest  actor  I've  worked 

with  thus  far.  So  funny— not  all  the  time,  which  J  was 

happy  about,  because  I  thought  I'd  be  laughing  24  hours  a 

day."  What  about  Jack  Nicholson?  Did  he  behave  himself?     ' 

"He's  always  been  one  of  my  favorites.  He  doesn't  seem 

to  have  any  inhibitions.  He  pretty  much 

takes  control,  and  that  was  really  exciting  to  watch." 
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Jenny  McCarthys 
leap  to  fame 


n 

ross  Mae  West  with  Van- 
|  na  White  and  you  get  Jenny 

McCarthy,  the  new  gold  stan- 
dard for  glamorous  vulgarity.  Now 
^_  the  onetime  grocery  clerk  (and  Playboy 
H  Playmate  and  MTV  showgirl)  is  on  her  way  to 
9      V  becoming  the  queen  of  all  media.  This  fall  she 
^^^    has  multiple  TV  time  slots  and  is  publishing  an 
autobiography  called  Jen-X:  Jenny  McCarthy's  Open  Book 
(ReganBooks).  Is  there  any  form  for  which  McCarthy  can- 
not supply  the  content?  george  wayne  wants  to  know. 

George  Wayne:  Now,  Jenny,  darling,  recall  for  G.W  that  in- 
famous c/av  when  you  first  went  to  bed  with  Playboy. 
Jenny  McCarthy:  Well,  I  was  in  downtown  Chicago.  It  was 
1993.  I  went  to  a  modeling  agency,  which  rejected  me.  Then 
I  walked  out,  and  across  the  street  was  the  Playboy  build- 
ing. I  don't  know  what  happened,  but  something  just  pulled 
me  there.  And  the  whole  time  I  was  walking  toward  the 
building  I  kept  saying,  "I'm  just  gonna  go  look  at  it."  And 
then  I  was  in  the  elevator,  saying,  "I'm  just  gonna  go  talk 
to  someone."  And  when  I  was  talking  to  someone,  they 
called  the  editor  down.  The  editor  took  me  in  the  back  and 
made  me  take  a  Polaroid.  And  then,  three  days  later,  they 
told  me  I  was  Miss  October.  I  just  knew  from  the  third 


grade  that  I  was  gonna  make  it.  I  just  didn't  know  how. 
G.W.  Now,  what  is  Jen's  advice  to  any  all-American  girl 
contemplating  spreading  her  legs  for  Playboy? 

.M.  Posing  nude  and  spreading  your  legs  are  two 
different  things!  Spreading  your  legs  is  Hustler  mag- 
azine. We  don't  do  those  kinds  of  views  in  Playboy. 
To  the  girls  I  would  say,  If  you  want  to  feel  sexy, 
and  want  to  portray  yourself  in  that  image,  then 
I  say  pose  for  Playboy.  But  if  you  want 
to  become  a  serious  actress,  I 
would  say,  Don't  do  it.  Just  from 
my  trials  and  tribulations. 
G.W.  For  the  «o«-Playboy  read- 
ers, can  you  tell  us  if  the  hair 
on  your  head  matches— 

J.M.  Oh,  please!  You're 
totally  saying  it  wrong. 
You're  supposed  to 
say,  "Does  the  carpet 
match  the  drapes?"! 
G.W.  /  love  it! 
J.M.  And  no,  hon- 
ey, my  shag  carpet 
doesn't  match  my  suede 
drapes. 

G.W.  It  is  known  that  Jen- 
ny has  been  sleeping  with 
her  Svengali  for  many  years. 
J.M.  Aaaagh!  I  am  the  Svengali, 
baby!  Jenny's  the  Svengali!  I  wear 
the  pants,  and  he  wears  the  jewelry! 
G.W.  So,  are  you  still  with  your 
manager,  Ray  Manzella,  out  of  a 
sense  of  loyalty?  Obviously  he 
knows  how  to  tap  your  J-spot. 
J.M.  My  God!  You  guys  can  put  all  this  in 
Vanity  FairV. 
G.W.  Darling,  they'll  water  it  down.  But  what  can  I  do? 
We'll  just  go  on. 

J.M.  You're  hilarious!  Well,  last  month  was  our  three-year  anni- 
versary. If  it  wasn't  for  real  we  wouldn't  have  made  it  this  long. 
G.W.  We  can't  help  but  wonder.  Miss  M.:  Who  relieved  this 
particular  Catholic  girl  of  her  virtue? 

J.M.  My  sweetheart  from  Brother  Rice  High:  Tony  LoBian- 
co.  I  met  him  when  I  was  13  and  we  broke  up  at  19.  I  still 
love  him  with  all  my  heart  to  this  day.  We  broke  up  at  a 
White  Castle  in  Chicago. 

G.W.  /  don't  suppose  we  will  find  anything  like  that  in  your 
new  book,  Jen-X. 

J.M.  I  talk  about  sex  in  my  book.  It's,  like,  rated  PG-18. 
G.W.  Talk  to  those  people  who  say  you  are  nothing  more  than 
America's  Official  Bimbo.  Here's  your  chance  to  clock  them! 
J.M.  Obviously  it  hurts  when  I  hear  people  say  that.  I've 
never  portrayed  myself  as  stupid.  There  is  much  more  to  me 
than  meets  the  eye.  And  I'll  get  to  show  that. 
G.W.  Well,  G.W  must  concur  that  Jenny  McCarthy  is  ab- 
solutely no  dumb  blonde! ' 
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David  Falk  with  his 
Motorola  StarTAC  at 
the  Woodmont  Country 
Club  in  Rockville, 
Maryland;  speed-dial 
entries  for,  top  to  bottom. 
Microsoft  executive  Steve 
Ballmer.  Michael  Jordan 
of  the  Chicago  Bulls, 
N.B.A.  commissioner 
David  Stern,  designer 
Ermenegildo  Zegna's 
headquarters,  and 
Alonzo  Mourning  of 
the  Miami  Heat. 


navid  Falk  understands  the  first  rule 
of  agenting:  never  anger  the  talent. 
This  rule  applies  to  everything  in 
an  agent's  life,  including  his  cell  phone  (which, 
from  a  utilitarian  point  of  view,  is  the  most  im- 
portant thing  in  his  life).  Ask  Falk  to  list  the 
N.B.A.  stars  on  his  speed  dial  and  he  will  pause 
and  say,  "Can't  tell  you."  That's  why  he  is  who  he  is— the 
most  powerful  agent  in  sports.  Falk  wouldn't  be  the  head  of 
the  Washington,  D.C.-based  fame  sports  agency  if  he  blurt- 
ed out,  let's  say,  that  Patrick  Ewing  was  on  his  speed  dial 
and  Glen  Rice  wasn't.  These  aren't  clients  you  waqt  to 
provoke,  in  part  because  they're  as  big  as  Buicks,  and  in 
part  because  he  receives  up  to  4  percent  of  their  N.B.A.  con- 
tracts. "I  don't  have  all  my  clients  on  my  phone,"  says  Falk. 
"Some  I  talk  to  more  than  others."  For  instance  .  .  .  Michael 


He   better  be.   Jordan, 
who  earns  more  than  $70  million  a  year 
big  reason  Falk's  speed  dial  reads  like  an 
N.B.A.  all-star  ballot.  The  agent  makes  more 
than   100  calls  during  a  typical  day, 
"That's  700  calls  in  a  week,"  he  says 
in  the  mathspeak  unique  to  bookies, 
arbitrageurs,  and  agents.  "I'm  on  the 
phone  6  hours  a  day,  or  36  hours  a 
week."  Precision— that's  important 
when  you  represent  one  of  the  most 
famous  people  in  the  world.  "Mi 
chael."  Falk  says,  "is  the  most  famous 
person  in  the  world."  — ned  zeman 


Peter  Bart, 

vice  president  and 

editor  in  chief  of Variety: 

A  Child's  Night  Dream, 

by  Oliver  Stone 

(St.  Martin's). 

"  Reading  this  novel  by  the 

noted  filmmaker 

ides  a  vivid  reminder 

of  how  powerful,  yet 

utterly  appalling. 

your  first  novels  can  be. " 
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David  Baldacci, 

author: 

Trying  to  Save  Piggy  Sneed. 

by  John  Irving  (Ballantine). 

"As  a  former  wrestler 

I  found  the  sections  of  Mr.  Irving's 

book  pertaining  to 

that  demanding  discipline  both 

fascinating  and  familiar. " 
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David  Tang, 

entrepreneur: 
The  Last  Governor, 

by  Jonathan  Dimbleby 

(Little,  Brown,  U.K.; 

Doubleday,  Canada). 

A  tale  of  the  events  leading 

to  the  handover  of 
Hong  Kong.  It's  a  bit  too 

early  to  tell  if  the 
bitterness  is  justified,  since 

history  takes  a  lot 
longer  to  taste  and  swallow. " 


China  Chow, 

actress,  model: 

Michael  Jackson  Was  My  Lo 

by  Victor  M.  Gutierrez 

(Alamo  Square  Press).  "It's a 

page-turner.  I  got  it  from 

my  aunt  and  uncle,  who  got 

from  John  Waters." 
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We're  about  to  reveal  a  Saturn  trade  secret.  But  first,  raise  your  right 
hand  and  repeat  after  us,  "I  promise  that  what  I'm  about  to  hear  will  stay  with 
me  for  the  rest  of  my  life."  Promise?  Okay,  here  goes:  Treat  people  the  same  way 
you  would  like  to  be  treated. 

Which  got  us  to  thinking,  what  would  a  service  area  be  without  pinups? 

Not  those  pinups,  but  rather  pictures  of  Saturn  owners.  That  way,  when 
people  brought  their  cars  in  for  an  oil  change  or  something,  we'd  be  able  to  place 
a  name  with  a  face. 

Think  about  it.  Hey  you  is  not  exactly  the  most  endearing  greeting, 
especially  to  someone  who  spent  their  hard-earned  money  on  one  of  your  cars. 
Hi,  Yvonne  or  Hi,  Steve  seems  more  like  it.  It's  certainly  how  we  would  like  to 
be  greeted  if  we  were  bringing  in  our  car.  Of  course,  it  would  go  even  further  if 
our  name  were  Steve,  but  hopefully  you  get  the  point. 


A    Different    Kind   of  Company.    A    Different    Kind   of  Car. 

The  1998  Saturn  SC2  comes  with  an  M.S.R.P.  of  $15,295,  including  AC,  retailer  prep  and  transportation.  Of  course,  options,  tax  and  license  are  extra. 

Wed  be  happy  to  provide  more  information  at  1-80O-S22-S0O0,  or  visit  us  on  the  Internet  at  www.satum.com.  ©1997  Saturn  Corporation.    SARRN. 
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"I  love  the  nightlife  . . .  ":  Burt  Reynolds,  above,  left,  perhaps  discussing  the  art  of  the  comeback  at  the  party  for  Boogie 
Nights  at  the  club  Life;  rig/if,  Penny  Marshall,  Ronald  Perelman,  and  Claudia  Cohen  at  the  Boogie  Nights  party. 


BOOGIE     KNIGHTS 


he  time  machine  was  set  for  the  1970s  in  Man- 
hattan last  month,  and  Burt  Reynolds  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Remember-Me  Decade  pack, 
helping  to  celebrate  the  premiere  of  the  period 
porn  epic  Boogie  Nights.  After  a  screening  of  the 
movie,  there  was  a  Studio  54-1  ike  boogie  throng 
at  the  club  Life,  featuring  800  guests  (including 
Gwyneth  Paltrow,  Janeane  Garofalo.  and  Ingrid 
Casares)  who  all  appeared  to  be  in  the  throes  of  a 
sweaty  disco  fever.  Across  town  Sonic  Youth's 
Kim  Gordon.  Thurston  Moore,  and  Steve  Shelley- 
packed  them  in  at  the  legendary  CBGB's  to  cele- 
brate the  premiere  of  Year  of  the  Horse.  Jim  Jar- 
musch's  rockumentary  about  Neil  Young  and  his 
band  Crazy  Horse.  Among  the  revelers  who 
crowded  CBGB's:  Iggy  Pop.  Joey  Ramone,  and 
Little  Steven  Van  Zandt.  — riza  cruz 
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Bird  of  paradise:  Iggy  Pop  shows  the  spirit 
of  punk  rock  at  CBGB's. 

Deep  breath:  Kenneth  Jay  Lane,  right,  at  Copacabana. 


Director  Jim  Jarmusch  experiences  another 
night  on  earth  at  CBGB's. 

Oscar  night:  Left,  Elizabeth  Shiell  and 
Frederic  Fekkai  at  a  perfume  launch  for 
Oscar  de  la  Renta. 


Young  talent:  Neil  Young  and 
Little  Steven  Van  Zandt. 
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Mark  Wahlberg  appears  to  take  Boogie  Nights  director  Paul  Thomas  Anderson's 
disco  pulse  as  Mark's  mother,  Alma  Wahlberg,  looks  on. 


CANITY     FAIR 


Oscar  de  la  Renta  celebrates  his  new  perfume, 
So  de  la  Renta,  at  Copacabana. 
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They  were  two 
improbable  dreamers 
who  dared  to  play  the  game 
of  love,  faith,  and  chance. 
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LUCINDA 


The  New  Fjlm  From  Accl 
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'jjjftjfct  December  31st  in  New  York  and  Los  Angeles 
A0*B0<W:TP  Theaters  Everywhere 


Nice  Pant© 

there  are  lots  of  ways  to  feel  nib 
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www.dockers.com 
1-800-DOCKERS 


New  Nice  Pants  \ 

part  of  our  premium  col  lection,  of  nice  pants  for  men  and  women,    ^dockers* 


Intelligence  Report 


Your  up-to-the-minute  briefing  on  life  in  the  nations  capital 


IQRTItU/COASU 
Music  City  Roadhouse 


oln  Bedroom  - . 


DESIGNER 


The  Gore  girls  ^  MM  41     fcfe. 


Gets  to  write  America's  laws  Gets  to  quit  day  job 


Salted  rice  cakes  with 
Shedd's  Spread 


HAIR 

4-                                       -L 

JUNK     FOOD              ^^^ 

Reception-room       ~<i 
cheese  cubes        /-sj 

ASPIRATION 

5 

BIG     COOL     FRIEND 

The  19  men       iB*^* 
who  own  the  world   V 

The  "toaster,"  desktop 
presidential-locator  device 


Bionic  mango  smoothie 
with  bee-pollen  spike 


P  I.CK'UP-  LINE 


"Didn't  I  see  you  from       "Can  you  believe  MSNBC 
my  chopper?"  won't  cover  collagen?" 


Riding  in  the  "members"  All  vou  can  eat 

elevator  ft"  you  can  eat 


Jalapeno  poppers  yL  Reddi-wip  shots    F~ 


Navy  waiter  from 
White  House  Mess 


"Want  to  see  where         ««.__„  ,  „„j  „«  ,„„.u;„„i"  "Cafe  to  join  me 

potus  hit  me?"    .  G'rnme  a  yard  of  anything!^    jntheSituationRoonir 


?-RY:S'T     SP.O  T 


M.B  E  R  S  H  I  P 
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■  Girls  of  the  N.R.A.  Washington  Sports  Club 

HUH 


;  Republicans  Asia  Society 
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-RICHARD  RUSHFIELD  ond  ADAM  LEFF 
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OMINfiDALE'S  -THf-BON  MARCH£ 

CHUM'S  •  LAZARUS  •  MACY'S^R 


DtoA/RENTA 


To  Do:  Finesse  that  report.  Call  that  client.  With  AT&T  Wireless,  any  interstate  is  your  conference  room 


AH'I 


It's       all       within       your       reach 


http://www.att.com 


the  world,  Evander  Holyf  ield  (six  feet  two  inches,  2 1 8  pou 

!n  reach  from  here  to  oblivion)  defended  his 
une  in  a  rematch  with  Mike  Tyson  and  was  nearly 
van  Gogfi'd  when  Tyson  decided  to  launch  a  snack  attack. 
Guilty  of  whining  and  dining  in  the  ring,  Tyson  lost  ugly.  Bloodied  but 
unbowed,  Holyfield  retained  not  only  his  title  but  his  humor, 
dignity,  and  noble  gleam.  After  surgery,  he  said  with  magisterial  aplomb, 
"It  was  told  to  me  by  the  prophets  that  the  fight 
was  going  to  be  short,  but  that  there'd  be  some  distractions." 
Nothing  the  man  couldn't  handle. 

Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz  at  his  Fairburn,  Georgia, 
mansion  on, September  19, 1997. 
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RICHARD 

AND 

"ANK_H_RY 

Because  Meier  beatified  the  box  and  Gehry  broke  out  of  it. 

r  years,  architecture  seemed  to  suffer  from  a  bunker  mentality.  Everything 

had  to  be  flat,  pristine,  functional,  stark,  aloof.  Urban  sarcophagi 
J  composed  of  building  blocks.  Under  the  influence  of  Robert  Venturi's 
rning  from  Las  Vegas,  architects  began  to  rebel  against  this  high  austerity 

and  pursue  a  more  freewheeling  vernacular. 
I     Frank  Gehry  and  Richard  Meier  went  further,  restoring  romantic 
bravura  to  the  role  of  architect.  Gehry's  floppy,  scaly  titanium-sheathed  Guggenheim 
HMuseum  Bilbao  caused  Herbert  Muschamp,  the  architecture  critic  of 
Ti'  York  Times,  to  experience  mental  liftoff  and  a  wowed  afterglow.  (He  called 
Gehry's  construction  "the  reincarnation  of  Marilyn  Monroe.") 
Qfher|»ave  mused  that  Richard  Meier's  Getty  Center— a  virile  complex  of  stairways, 
■  plazas,  terraces,  and  tubular  supports  which  looks  like  the  ultimate 
shootout  backdrop  (Miami  Vice-meets-the-millennium)— rests  so  proud  on  its  hilltop 
pjflt  it  may  outclass  Los  Angeles  and  its  locust  swarms  of  lost  souls  below. 

I  Both  responses  reveal  that  architecture  as  practiced 

by  Gehry  and  Meier  has  become  a  vanguard  art  again, 
symphonic  in  its  visual  ravishment. 
Photographed  by  Herb  Ritts  in  Los  Angeles  on  October  7,  1 997. 
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PETE 

HAMILL 


Because  he  is  Zuckerman  unbound. 

Combining  the  direct  address  of  the  sportswriter  Jimmy  Cannon 

,-and  the  verb-driven  clarity  of  Ernest  Hemingway  with  a 

crusader  spirit  all  his-own,  Hamill  has  been  a  star  and  staple  of  New  York 

tabloids  arid  taprooms  since  the  60s.  His  liberal  outbursts  earned 

the  ire  of  Vice  President  Spiro  Agnew,  who  dubbed  them 

"irratiojj#ravings"-aphrase  Hamill  happily  used  for  the  title  of  his  first  collection 

'  His  countless  hours  captaining  a  barstool  at  the  Lion's  Head 

provided  the  copy  for  his  best-selling  memoir,  A  Drinking  Life,  and  he  hit  the 

--..cliarts  again.this  year  with  his  nostalgic  novel,  Snow  in  August. 
Hir^.as  edit©/ of  ithe. New  York  Do//y  News  last  year,  Hamill  sought  to  boost 

';  .-"covecpge  of  the  boroughs,  reach  out  to  the  city's  new  immigrants, 
and cyt  down  on.  fjuff.  His.  reward?  Being  ousted  after  eight  months  by  owner 
.  .  Moit  Zuckerman.  His  brief  tenure  was  proof  that  you  can't  keep  a  good 
~  *t":-'  man -down,  bju-f  you  sure  can  bounce  him  around  a  lot. 

| t.  '/  Photographed  by  Gasper  Tringale  at  the 

Sv/sstaMcit  Sixth  Avenue  and  Eighth  Street  in  New  York  City 
on  September  29,  1997. 
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Because  she  cleaned  out  her  closet. 

Now  we  know  the  source 

of  her  comic  stammer  (a  verbal  vapor  lock 

that  made  Bob  Newhart  sound 

bold  and  dynamic)— she  had  a  tricky  secret  to  share,  i 

"Coming  out"  on  her  ABC  show  after  months 

of  contrived  tease  (playing  dodgeball  with  interviewer' 

questions),  DeGeneres  not  only  converted 

a  so-so  sitcom  into  a  national  fishbowl 

but  looked  replenished  as  a  performer— years  of 

tension  were  released  from  her  face. 

She  also  banished  the  field-hockey  image 

of  lesbianism  by  hooking  up  with  the  hot  and  snazzy 

actress  Anne  Heche  and  engaging  in  heavy 

nuzzling  in  front  of  President  Clinton,  who  probably  i 

welcomed  the  distraction. 

So  nervy  has  Ellen  gotten  that  she  even 

tweaked  her  boss,  Disney  C.E.O.  Michael  Eisner, 

for  not  congratulating  the  show  after  it  won  an  Emmy 

for  best  writing.  "I  know  he's  a  busy  guy," 

she  told  TV  Guide,  "and  as  soon  as  he's  done  calling 

Gillian  Anderson  and  offering  her  a  deal, 

he'll  probably  send  me  a  box  of  crackers  or  some 

bath  oils."  She  may  find  a  severed  Goofy 

head  in  her  bed  if  she  isn't  careful. 

Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz 

at  the  Princeville  Hotel  in  Hanalei  Bay,  Kauai, 

Hawaii,  on  July  18,  1997. 
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^PATHFINDER 
TEAM 

Because  they  rocked  the  Red  Planet. 

It's  1 19  million  miles  from  Earth  to  Mars— quite  a  schlepp. 

But  this  summer  NASA's  no-frills  Pathfinder  mission 

made  the  trip  with  glory  to  spare.  Where  earlier  space 

expeditions  were  like  luxury  limos,  the  robot  rover  that  probed 

the  Martian  surface  was  closer  to  a  Kmart  go-cart, 

equipped  with  an  Intel  processor  and  a  poky  modem. 

Piloting  the  Sojourner  by  remote  control,  the 

Pathfinder  team  treated  the  planet  as  their  private  sandbox, 

studying  rocks  that  they  nicknamed  Yogi  and 

Scooby-Doo.  Transcending  the  cartoon  cuteness  was  the 

Martian  landscape  itself,  barren  and 

unbeckoning,  like  the  opening  vista  of  a  Sergio  Leone 

film  witnessed  through  a  bloodshot  eye. 

From  left  to  right:  Andrew  Mishkin,  second  rover 
driver;  Tarn  Nguyen,  rover  software  engineer; 
vtatthew  Wallace,  rover  engineer;  Richard  Cook,  mission 
manager;  Brian  Cooper,  chief  rover  driver- 
Albert  Nakata,  Mars  Pathfinder  flight  engineer;  Donna  Shirley, 
manager  of  the  Mars  Exploration  Program; 
Linda  Robeck,  mechanical  engineer  in  charge  of  spacecraft 
assembly;  Brian  Muirhead,  Mars  Pathfinder 
project  manager;  Kendra  Short,  software  engineer; 
Robert  Manning,  chief  spaceflight  engineer; 
Jennifer  Harris,  flight  director;  and 
Jacob  Matijevic,  rover  manager. 
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RALPH 

-AUREN 


Because  he's  never  looked  more  presidential. 


one  has  done  it  as  classically  as  Ralph  Lauren,  who  has  so  steeped  himself  in  the  symbblogy  of  fla 

fireplace,  loyal  dog,  and  open  horizons  that  he  now  looks  like  the  father  of  our'country, 

a  silver  study  on  horseback  (or  in  the  driver's  seat).  Lauren  understands  that,  for  busy  Americans, 

time  is  the  true  luxury,  summer  camp  the  lost  paradise.  His  recreational  wear  reflects 

a  nostalgia  for  a  past  that  we  were  too  rushed  to  appreciate  but  that  still  dwells  in  the  travel  brochures  of 

our  Andrew  Wyeth  consciousness.  His  stylings,  from  his  democratic  use  of  denim 

to  the  more  executive  tailorings  of  his  Purple  Label  Collection  for  men  and  his  couture  for  women, 

e  remarkable  for  their  lack  of  inner  stress  and  identity  crisis.  Good  grooming  assumes  an  aspect  of  grace. 

On  a  less  spiritual  plane,  the  Polo  Ralph  Lauren  empire  went  public  this  year,  its  I. P.O.  strong 

enough  to  net  him  half  a  billion  ddfi&rs.  He  also  received  the  Council  of  Fashion  Designers  of  America's 

award  for  men's-wear  designer  of  the  year,  his  fifth  C.F.D.A.  award  in  15  years. 

Photographed  by  Annie  ieibovitz  in  his  1958  Ferrari  Testa  Rossa  at  Bridgehampton 
Race  Circuit,  Briagehampton,  New  York,  on  September  29,  1997. 
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JAMES 


Because  he  made  himself  a  spectacle. 

Ever  since  D.  W.  Griffith's  Intolerance  (1916),  filmmakers  have  been  the  modern  pharaohs, 
erecting  and  destroying  monuments  dedicated  to  their  own  appetites  for  splendor 
and  catastrophe.  Some  of  these  personal  follies  have  made  movie  history  (Lawrence  of  Arabia),  others  have  eaten  dust 
.v.      (Heaven's  Gate),  but  none  has  had  more  money  and  ego  riding  on  it  than  Titanic,  directed  by  James  Cameron. 
."..l.  '        '  ''  Possessing  what  Henry  James  called  "the  imagination  of  disaster,"  Cameron  is  a  technocrat  and 

^Jj^skmastei'  who  seems  most  happy  working  with  twisted  metal.  Probably  his  greatest  film  to  date  was  Terminator  2,  in  which  Arnold 
::;Kv-;  Schwarzenegger  was  a  combination  Frankenstein's  monster  and  Christ  figure  ("Come  with  me  if  you  want  to  live"). 

TSfrously  expensive,  Tifan/c's  epic  production  was  marred  by  technical  snafus,  exhausting  shoots,  firings,  and  possible  sabotage 
W'ii'-'  '       (Cameron  and  others  fell  ill  after  eating  chowder  laced  with  PCP).  Tempting  the  Fates  on  a  grand  scale, 
.;  Garheron  is  both  Captain  Bligh  and  Captain  Ahab  in  the  strictness  and  fury  of  his  obsessive  voyage.  To  the  lifeboats! 

j  M ■■'.','■> '.'\     ,  Photographed  by  Dan  Winters  at  Skywalker  Ranch  in 

i\  Nicasio,  California,  on  October  13,  1997. 
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Because  they  crowned  a  new  champion. 
.D!,Si?C!d  o£  °  ^  °f  SCi.en,is,S  at  IBM'f  T  J: Wafson  R«e°^h  Center,  Deep  Blue  is  more  than  a  chess  whiz 


t  the  same  time— kinda  cool! 
From  left,  Jerry  Brody,  Murray  Campbell,  Feng-Hsiung  Hsu,  Joel  Benjamin,  A.  Joseph  Hoane  Jr.,  and  Chung-Jen  Tan. 

Photographed  by  Josef  Astor  at  the  T.  J.  Watson  Research  Center 
in  Yorktown  Heights,  New  York,  on  July  25,  1 997. 
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JODY 


Because  she  shamed  the 

;. 

Chalk  one  up  for  the  peaceniks.  R 

where  she  still  lives,  Jody  Williams  brings  an  old-faflioned,  stubborn  Yankee  idealism 

to  her  mission  to  make  the  killing  fielfi  safe  for  survivors. 

A  longtime  activist  in  Central  America,  Williams  began^oordinating  an  international  crusade 

against  land  mines  in  1991,  using  E-mail  and  the  ungentle  art  of  pestering  to  lobby 

diplomats  and  politicians  to  outlaw  these  heedless  devices. 

The  International  Campaign  to  Ban  Landmines  picked  up  momentum  and  luster  after  it 

enlisted  the  support  of  Princess  Diana,  whose  starry  presence  transcended  nation-state  parochialism. 

Princess  Diana's  tragic  death  highlighted  her  humanitarian  efforts  on  behalf  of 

land-mine  victims  and  was  doubtless  an  additional  nudge  to  the  Nobel  committee  to  award 

this  year's  Peace  Prize  to  Jody  Williams  and  the  I.C.B.L. 

.     The  award  bore  fruit  only  hours  later  when  Boris  Yeltsin  announced  Russia 

■      would  sign  the  international  anti-land-mine  treaty.  Which  still  left  a  holdout  closer  to  home- 

our  own  President  Clinton,  who  has  opposed  the  land-mine  ban  and  who  neglected  to 

phone  Williams  with  congratulations  on  winning  the  prize. 

Perhaps  he  was  smarting  from  Williams's  public  references  to  him  as 

"a  weenie,"  but  if  he  doesn't  do  the  right  thing  regarding  land  mines,  the  leader  of  the 

Free  World  may  find  himself  receiving  a  weenie  roast. 

Jody  Williams  has  come  too  far  to  stop  now.  Right  makes  might. 


...       . 


Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz  at  the  Hotel  Bedford  in  New  York  City 
on  October  21,  1997. 
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FRANK 

OURT 


Because  he  drew  blood  from  a  blarney  stone. 

His  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  best-seller, 
Angela's  Ashes,  a  funny,  pained  account  of  the  poverty, 

drunkenness,  hunger,  and  spilt  religion  of  an 

Irish  childhood,  does  honor  to  the  memoir  form,  which 

has  been  in  danger  of  becoming  a  catchall 

for  every  craze  of  dysfunction. 

A  schoolteacher  in  New  York  for  27  years,  a  cabaret 

performer  with  his  actor  brother,  Malachy 

(A  Couple  of  Blaguards),  McCourt  didn't  loll  on  his 

oral  abilities  with  Angela's  Ashes. 

The  book  is  fixatingly  written,  as  tightly  sewn  as 

the  best  stories  of  Frank  O'Connor  and 

Liam  O'Flaherty.  (No  Irish  writer  on  either  side  of 

the  Atlantic  has  gotten  more  pathos  and  burning-alive 

frustration  out  of  the  persistence  of 

fleas  in  the  family  bed.)  At  the  age  of  67,  McCourt  is 

enjoying  his  autumnal  success.  So  are  we. 

Photographed  by  Jonathan  Becker 

at  McSorley's  Ale  House  in  New  York  City 

on  July  23,  1997. 
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Because  he  made  theZeitgeist  jump  through  his  hoops. 

Not  every  ringmaster  requires  a  whip.  Sirio  Maccioni,  the  owner  of  Le  Cirque  2000, 

presided  over  the  renovation-opening  of  his  restaurant  at  its  new  home, 

in  the  historic  Villard  Hoj^ses  on  Madison  Avenue,  with  a  cloudborne  calm  that 

belied  the  Sffjrm  und  Drang  of  trying  to  outdo  a  legend. 

Whereas  the  original. Le  Cirque  was  a  single  big  top,  a  contained  blast, 

Le  Cirque  2000  splinters  and  candy-coats  the  eye  like  the  split-screen  images  of  The  Thomas 

Crown  Affair,  with  two  main  rooms  [the  high-backed  mohair  chairs  worthy 

of  Alice  in  Wonderland),  strategic  lights,  circus  hoops,  and  a  TV  set  above  the  bar  that  provides 

closed-circuit  coverdgVof  action  in  the  kitchen.  (Rene,  put  down  that  knife!) 

It's  all  too-too,  a  lyrical  production  that  brings  the 

"Astonish  me!"  spirjf  of  Diaghilev  into  the  dining  arena.  Like  Diaghilev, 

Maccioni  and  his  cO-cr%qfprs  are  more  than  show.  The  New  York  Times  awarded 

Le  Cifgufe  2000  its  premier  rating  of  four  stars. 

'  *"jim  Aarqfts  in  the  blue  rpomat  Le  Cirque  2000 
le\v ■Yb'rk'Cify  oh  June  1,  1 997. 
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JADA 

PINKETT 


Because  Gable  and  Lombard 
was  so  long  ago. 

With  the  summer  blockbusters 

Independence  Day  and  Men  in  Black,  rapper 

and  former  sitcom  star  Will  Smith 

(NBC's  Fresh  Prince  of  Bel-Air)  has  proved  himself 

to  be  America's  first  line  of  defense , 

against  stir-fried  intergalactic  ghoulies.  His  sunny 

humor  has  kept  him  from  developing 

too  big  a  macho  head. 

Jada  Pinkett  came  up  the  ranks  from 

the  rougher  side  of  the  movie  tracks,  making  her 

debut  in  Menace  II  Society,  robbing 

banks  in  Set  It  Off,  and  baring  her  midriff  like 

nobody's  business.  Boyfriend  and 

girlfriend,  the  most  beautiful  young  couple 

in  Hollywood,  Smith  and  Pinkett  exude  matching 

cheekbones  and  red-carpet  charisma. 

They  recently  wrote  their  first  film  together,  a 

romantic  comedy  called  Love  for  Hire, 

in  which  Smith  also  will  star.  "My  No.  1  attraction 

to  Jada  is  intellectual,"  Smith  has  said. 

Keep  those  thoughts  coming! 

Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz 

at  the  Ambassador  Hotel  in  Los  Angeles 

on  September  10,  1997. 
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Because  he  extends  glamorous  scenes  into  long-running  hits. 

Keith  McNally's  restaurants  have  legs— they  don't  fold  after  a  quick  start  out  of  the  gate.  Odeon,  which  he  open 

with  his  brother  Brian  17  years  ago,  achieved  hip  landmark  status  as  the  Great  Good  Place  in 

Jay  Mclnerney's  80s-excess  novel,  Bright  Lights,  Big  City,  and  is  still  a  magnet  for  the  young  and  the  senseless. 

He  continued  his  winning  streak  with  Cafe  Luxembourg,  Nell's,  Lucky  Strike,  and  Pravda,  somehow 

finding  time  to  devote  himself  to  filmmaking,  creating  noirish  mood  pieces  in  Far  from  Berlin  and  End  of  the  Night. 

With  his  latest  restaurant,  Balthazar,  he  has  broken  through  to  daylight  again. 

Since  opening  in  April,  Balthazar  has  become  the  most  talked-about,  written-about,  besieged  hot  spot  in  downtown 

Manhattan  (2,000  phone  calls  per  day  for  reservations,  according  to  one  report).  Modeled  on  "a  French 

railway-station  brasserie"  (McNally's  words),  Balthazar  features  red  leather  banquettes,  antique  mirrors,  a  pressed-tin 

ceiling,  and  an  adjacent  bakery— it's  as  if  Inspector  Maigret  had  quit  the  force  to  found  his  own  eatery. 

One  observer  has  said  the  secret  of  McNally's  restaurants  is  that  each  "is  bathed  in  a  mild  gold  light."  Such  light 

butters  the  patrons  and  the  staff,  the  famous  and  nonfamous  alike.  Everybody's  a  star. 

Photographed  by  Nigel  Parry  at  Balthazar  in  New  York  City 
on  October  7,  1 997. 
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HARVEY  and  B( 


BR1 


Because  they  put  the  bomp  back  into  the  movie  biz. 

Based  in  New  York,  Harvey  and  Bob  Weinstein— 
the  founders  of  Miramax  and  the  big  boppers  of  independent 
cinema-are  throwbacks  to  an  earlier,  earthier  film  era, 
cookie-dough  characters  in  a  celery-stick  world. 
The  simple  brilliance  of  Miramax  is  that  it  doesn't  cater  to  one  taste. 
For  latte  lovers,  there  are  art-house-sleepers  like 
The  Crying  Game  and  Cinema  Paradise;  for  popcorn  munchers, 
hormonally  charged  date  films  like  Scream  and  From  Dusk  Till  Dawn. 
ed  crosswalk  are  popular-critical  smashes 
ulp  Fiction  and  The  English  Patient. 
jiished  the  Miramax  narrie.as  a  quality  k1^' ' 
[they  nabbed  12  Oscars  this  year),  the  Weinsteins  hope  \M 
into  chain  stores,  satellite  channels,  and  straight-to-V* 
releases  by  hotshet  directors. This,  September,  they  a\soi&, 

plans  to  develoa,a  philanthropic  project. 
In  the  meantime,  Harvey  Weinsteffl'can  be  seen  this  March- 
no  less— in  An  Alan  Smifhefjpfiim:  It'y/as  an  opportoni 
for  him  to  express  his  inrier  ham. 

'■-'-.    H*/;1*  ■-•'■  '.''■'.■'•■-','■'• 
Photographed  by  Annie.teiboyitz  at  the  Tribeca  Film  Center 

inNewYorkeiry^nOctober2,  )997, 
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PRINCESS  OF  WALES 


Her  traffic  death  in  Paris  on  a  Saturday  night  in  August  was  a  savage  cobweb  of  glass 
and  metal,  the  fragmented  voyeurism  of  Marcel  Duchomp's 
le  Stripped  Bare  by  Her  Bachelors,  Even  made  tragically  real.  The  media  outpouring  was  both  excessive 
and  inadequate.  (Inadequate  because  so  many  writers  and  commentators  seemed  to  be  trying  to 
ge  her  death  by  overdoing  pathos— making  us  attend  to  the  tracks  of  their  tears.)  Diana's  goldenness,  her  gala 

.  v         charm  and  bestowed  intimacy,  found  their  full  dominion  in  still  photographs  and 

documentary  footage.  She  had  the  poised  head  and  winged  reach  of  a  ballerina  mingling  with  mortals. 

'the  photographs  taken  by  Mario  Testino  for  Vanity  Fair  earlier  this  year,  she  beams  with  happiness  like  a 

paper  lantern.  That  her  joy  should  have  been  so  brutally  cut  short  is  what  seems  most  unfair. 

Diana  leaves  behind  her  two  sons,  a  mountain  of  flowers,  an  angry  brother,  an  unsettled  monarchy, 

and  untold  millions  still  surprised  by  the  depth  of  their  own  stricken  feelings. 

Photographed  by  Mario  Testifto  in  London  on  March  25,  1997. 


Official  N.Y.P.D.  photos  of  the  Flatbush  Four,  accused  of  second-  and  third-degree  assault  and  second-degree  aggravated 
harassment  against  Abner  Louima,  from  left:  Justin  Volpe,  Thomas  Wiese,  Charles  Schwarz,  and  Thomas  Bruder.  Volpe  and  Schwarz 
also  charged  with  first-degree  aggravated  sexual  abuse  and  assault  for  allegedly  sodomizing  Louima  with  a  foreign  object. 


It  started  with  a  melee  outside  a  Haitian  nightclub  and  ended 
with  charges  of  unspeakable  police  brutality  in  a  bathroom  at  the  Broo  1; 

precinct  once  nicknamed  Fort  Tombstone.  Talking  to  the  cops, 
to  investigators,  and  to  family  and  supporters  of  the  victim,  Abner  Lou  ta 
MARIE  BRENNER  examines  evidence  of  torture  so  sadistic  it 
shocked  the  entire  nation — and  touched  off  an  urban  political  war 
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he  final  arraignment 
in  supreme  court  in 
Brooklyn  was  brief, 
20  minutes  from  start 
to  finish.  All  four 
of  the  indicted  New 
York  City  policemen 
were  there,  but  the 
lirtroom  was  surprisingly  empty, 
[re  was  no  show  of  solidarity  for 
Plunger  Cops,"  as  the  tabloids 
vc  now  calling  the  men  from  the 
li  Precinct,  in  Brooklyn,  who  are 
lie  center  of  the  Abner  Louima  case. 
■en  a  cop  is  accused  of  a  crime,  the 
Is  of  seats  generally  fill  up  with 
|i  in  blue.  Not  this  time.  The  four 
Is-Justin  Volpe,  Thomas  Wiese, 
Iries  Schwarz,  and  Thomas  Bruder 
st  d  facing  the  judge  without  a  sin- 
1  officer  in  uniform  in  the  seats 
ind  them.  Wiese  and  Bruder  had 
a'ady  been  indicted  On  the  latest 
clges.  Judge  Priscilla  Hall  asked 
v,>e  and  Schwarz  for  their  picas.  Not 
Rj"  their  lawyers  answered. 

was  September  8,  i  one 


month  since  Abner  Louima,  a  Haitian 
security  guard,  decided  to  go  hear  his 
favorite  band  in  Flatbush  and  wound 
up  in  a  Coney  Island  emergency  room, 
handcuffed  to  his  bed,  with  a  punc- 
tured bladder  and  a  severed  colon.  In 
the  remarkable  August  days  that  fol- 
lowed his  decision  to  spend  the  night 
out  at  the  Club  Rendez-Vous  with  his 
brother  and  his  cousin,  the  city  had 
been  roiled  by  the  subsequent  events 
at  the  7-0  (Seven-Oh),  as  the  70th 
Precinct  is  commonly  known.  Although 
thousands  of  claims  against  police  are 
made  annually  in  New  York,  the  sin- 
gular nature  of  the  alleged  sadistic 
torture  of  Louima  had  exploded  like 
a  geyser  out  of  the  coverage  in  the 
city's  tabloids. 

I  sat  in  the  last  row  of  the  court- 
room. From  the  back,  the  Flatbush 
Four  had  an  unnerving  physical  re- 
semblance. They  were  all  big,  with 
the  thick  necks  of  bodybuilders,  strain- 
ing the  seams  of  their  muted  pin -striped 
suits.  They  had  the  oddly  fancy  hair 
of  men   with   secret  vanities— brush 


cuts  and  feathered  layers,  slicked-back 
hair  helmets  sculpted  with  mousse 
and  gel.  They  spoke  in  the  nasal  ca- 
dences of  the  white  suburbs  of  Nas- 
sau County  and  Staten  Island,  where 
three  of  them  had  grown  up. 

Before  the  court  session  began,  Justin 
Volpe,  the  25-year-old  who  stands  ac- 
cused of  assault  and  of  shoving  an 
object-a  stick  or  perhaps  the  handle 
of  a  toilet  plunger-into  the  rectum  of 
Abner  Louima,  was  sitting  close  by. 
Carefully  groomed,  he  resembled  a 
pumped-up  version  of  Alec  Baldwin, 
but  his  face  had  an  absence  of  emo- 
tion, as  if  the  seriousness  of  his  predica- 
ment had  left  him  dazed.  I  had  met 
Volpe  once  before,  at  his  lawyer's  of- 
fice. When  I  greeted  him  in  court,  he 
smiled  and  said,  "Thank  you  for  speak- 
ing to  me."  There  was  no  sarcasm  in 
his  tone.  Later,  his  colleague  Tom 
Bruder  would  remark  on  Volpe's 
physical  appearance:  "It's  almost  as 
if  he's  trying  to  look  good  for  the 
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cameras.  It's  like  he  wants  to  be  a  star." 
I  noticed  that  Volpe's  father,  Robert, 
a  famous  New  York  City  detective 
known  as  "the  Art  Cop,"  was  not  in 
court.  In  his  heyday,  Robert  Volpe 
had  recovered  Picassos  and  Byzantine 
artifacts  stolen  in  major  heists,  and 
had  inspired  a  book  about  his  career. 
"What  is  most  frightening  is  that  this 
case  has  taken  on  a  life  of  its  own," 
he  had  told  me  on  the  day  I  met  his 
son.  "At  this  stage,  his  life  is  over." 
Then  he  cried.  He  knew,  he  acknowl- 
edged, that  to  the  city  Justin  had  be- 
come the  Antichrist. 

Another  of  the  defendants,  Charles 
Schwarz,  a  husky  redhead  with  a  flat 
face  and  a  brush  cut,  was  accompa- 
nied by  his  wife,  his  mother,  and  a 
brother  in  a  wheelchair.  Schwarz  has 
a  nasty  temper  and  in  the  past  he  has 
had  other  complaints  filed  against 
him.  The  day  his  name  broke  in  the 
press,  he  encountered  a  tweedy,  middle- 
aged  reporter  on  his  street  on  Staten 
Island.  "You're  a  scumbag!"  Schwarz 
shouted  at  the  startled  newsman. 
Schwarz's  wife,  Andra,  a  petite  wom- 
an with  dark  hair  and  a  bitterness  in 
her  expression,  glared  at  the  reporters 
in  court  as  if  needing  to  defuse  her 
rage.  "She  will  never  trust  the  media 
again,"  Stephen  Worth,  her  husband's 
lawyer,  told  me. 

In  speaking  to  the  judge.  Worth, 
who  often  represents  cops,  railed  against 
Police  Commissioner  Howard  Safir's 
declaration  that  the  Flatbush  Four  could 
not  return  to  work  before  their  trial. 
He  emphasized  the  word  "extraordi- 
nary," referring  to  "the  extraordinary 
publicity  this  case  has  received"  and 
to  "the  mayor's  extraordinary  public 
comments."  Enraged  that  Rudolph  Giu- 
liani had  hit  the  talk  shows  to  de- 
nounce the  four  policemen,  Worth 
attempted  to  hurl  a  legal  spitball,  im- 
plying that  a  witness  would  come  for- 
ward to  exonerate  his  client  completely. 
The  Brooklyn  district  attorney,  Charles 
"Joe"  Hynes,  was  "well  aware  of  this 
person"  and  was  keeping  his  informa- 
tion under  wraps,  Worth  declared,  and 
he  demanded  the  prosecution's  notes. 


Judge  Hall  was 
having  none  of  it.  "Make  that 
motion  in  writing,"  she  said  coldly.  In 
any  event,  the  entire  morning's  legal 
proceedings  were  an  empty  gesture, 
Volpe's  lawyer,  Marvyn  Romberg,  im- 
plied: the  case  was  by  now  so  huge 
that  it  would  never  be  heard  in  a  New 
York  State  court. 

For  weeks  the  incident  had  inflat- 
ed like  a  great  Macy's  Thanksgiving 
Day  balloon,  propelled  by  swarms  of 
reporters  from  around  the  world  and 
by  the  hideous  allegations  of  the  case. 
Zachary  Carter,  the  Brooklyn  U.S. 
attorney,  had  made  it  clear  that  he 
might  be  mounting  the  largest  civil- 
rights-violation  case  ever  against  New 
York  City.  More  indictments,  and  press 
conferences  to  announce  them,  could 
be  coming,  the  result  of  an  ever  grow- 
ing investigation  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  the  F.B.I,  here  come 
the  feds,  the  New  York  Post  ban- 
nered on  August  22. 

At  the  arraignment,  Tom  Bruder 
stood  several  feet  apart  from  the  oth- 
er defendants.  Later,  he  would  tell  me 
that  this  had  been  deliberate.  Bruder 
was  not  as  beefy  as  the  other  indicted 
cops  and  wore  a  gold  hoop  earring.  "I 
shouldn't  even  have  been  up  there," 
he  said.  "It  was  one  of  the  worst  days 
of  my  life."  He  told  his  lawyer,  Stuart 
London,  that  he  was  furious  with  Justin 
Volpe  for  getting  him  involved  in  this 
mess.  A  few  minutes  before  pleading 
not  guilty,  Volpe  had  whispered  to 
London,  "I  know  Tommy  doesn't  want 
to  sit  with  me.  Tell  him  I  understand. 
I  love  him."  The  other  Tom,  Thomas 
Wiese,  a  union  rep  from  the  70th 
Precinct,  was,  like  Bruder,  indicted 
only  for  assault.  After  they  were  ar- 
raigned, he  and  Bruder  ran  out  quick- 
ly through  the  thicket  of  cameras  lined 
up  in  the  marble  hall. 

I  followed  the  crowd  of  reporters 
down  the  wide  stone  steps  of  Brook- 
lyn supreme  court.  By  now  there  had 
been  a  stream  of  rallies  over  the  case, 
and  the  tableau  outside  was  predictable: 
demonstrators  waved  toilet  plungers 
in  the  air  and  Haitians  carried  posters 
reading  nypd:  kkk!,  close  down  the 
70th!,  and  yes,  massa!  Local  pols 
running  for  election  tried  to  get  in  front 


of  the  news  cameras  for  a  sound  t  ■. 
There  was  a  hint  of  autumn  in  < 
air,  leaves  blowing  down  the  Bn  ;- 
lyn  plaza,  the  strong  wind  riffling  e 
stiff  posters,  which  cracked  like  g  j. 

ew  York  City'l- 
ways  percol;  s 
with  trouble  s 
citizens  have  ar  > 
stract  underst;  i- 
ing  that  every  I 
people  are  ra  d 
and  beaten,  car:  e 
stolen,  schoolkids  are  pushed  arou:  - 
but  the  Abner  Louima  case,  onchf 
the  most  horrifying  examples  of  alh  d 
police  brutality  in  the  history  of  IW 
York,  inspired  hundreds  of  comnw 
taries  about  corruption  in  the  city's  :. 
Mayor  Giuliani,  three  months  a  y 
from  an  election  and  sensing  the  i- 
plications  of  the  Louima  disasUr, 
took  to  the  airwaves.  One  ques;}n 
was  raised  again  and  again  by  le 
newsweeklies  and  the  magazine  sh-  Is: 
Have  the  drop  in  crime  and  th(  f- 
fective  enforcement  of  the  law  in  . 
Hani's  administration  been  achi<  -d 
by  a  rogue  police  force? 

Almost  immediately,  Louima  ce  -d 
being  an  individual  victim  and  bee  ie 
"a  symbol  of  disenfranchisement.  a 
symbol  of  oppression,"  "a  symrx  >l 
powerlessness."  According  to  P  e 
Dejean  Jr.,  a  lawyer  whose  fami  il 
part  owner  of  the  Club  RendezV  J, 
"Abner  is  now  a  symbol  of  the  i  j 
of  coming  from  the  suffering  of  I  t: 
to  this  country,  thinking  that 
had  escaped  that  kind  of  pain,  .td 
then  to  be  faced  with  what  thi  n- 
dividual  went  through." 

However  grotesque  the  injuries  I 
fered  by  Abner  Louima,  the  inci  ni 
soon  turned  into  a  more  grote  Je 
urban  morality  play  illustrating  * 
Yorkers'  deftness  at  using  som  ie 
else's  tragedy  for  personal  gain.  F  m 
the  moment  Louima  wound  up  d 
tered  and  kneeling  in  a  cell  at  tht  4) 
he  was  destined  to  become  the  i  a 
of  a  war  of  competing  agendas  'm 
which  he  would  eventually  em  ge 
as  a  new  power  in  the  city,  i  : 
medical  condition  allowed.  "E  J 
body  is  trying  to  make  mone;  pc  - 
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.  bner,"  an  acquaintance  of 
lis  told  me,  adding,  "and  watch 
jhat  happens.  Hell  probably  get 
Mhing  in  the  end." 

I  The  Louima  family  gave  Ab- 
Ur's  cousin  Samuel  Nicolas,  a 
jindsome   minister,   that   new 
!  merican  role  of  "family  spokes- 
man," with  a  cell  phone  and  a 
Jjeper  number.  Nicolas  soon 
i  uttled  in  former  president  of 
laiti  Jean-Bertrand   Aristide, 
|ronx  assemblyman  Ruben  Diaz 
rj.,  and  boxing  promoter  Don 
[ing,  who  presented  Louima  with 
(r;heck  for  $5,000— all  dutifully  record- 
u  by  the  press.  Behind  the  scenes,  a 
|(ister  of  lawyers  began  to  claw  one 
||  other  to  cut  up  the  reported  $465 
billion  financial  pie  they  hoped  to 
ijllect  from  the  city  in  a  damage  suit. 
L  There  was  a  stampede  to  Louima's 

I^spital  for  photo  ops.  The  Reverend 
I  Sharpton,  running  in  the  Demo- 
[itic  primary  for  mayor,  was  the 
list  politician  to  stand  by  Louima's 
k'theter.  Montel  Williams  had  the 
list  spray  of  come-on-my-TV-show 
lowers  messengered  in.  Within  weeks, 
hnnie  Cochran  made  his  way  to 
poklyn,  and  he  seemed  at  first  to 
•  taking  advantage  of  Louima's  plight 
Ikheal  his  own  bruised  reputation. 

Haitians,  who  have  never  elected  a 

*4gle  city  official,  imagined  using 

liner  Louima's  case  to  get  onto  the 

1  y  Council  or  even  into  Congress. 

'  ce  Brooklyn  D.A.  Charles  Hynes 

1  s  running  for  re-election  and  was 

Bntioned  as  a  future  possible  candi- 

t  e  for  governor,  he  savored  the 

\  Midlines  praising  him  for  the  speed 

rthis  indictment  of  the  cops.  Brook- 

1.  U.S.  attorney  Zachary  Carter  told 

■leagues  that  he  was  pulling  out  the 

Kps  for  this  one.  With  luck,  he  might 

&  it  all  the  way  to  Washington  and 

I I  Supreme  Court. 

■-ouima  himself,  in  critical  condi- 
•  t:i  and  severe  pain,  seemed  to  be 
I  fenestrating  the  dramas  around  him 

111  aloof,  koanlike  statements  to  politi- 
Bis  and  the  occasional  reporter  "If 
Become  a  symbol  for  change,  then 
J  fl,  will  make  me  feel  better     he  told 

■  in  August.  "It  helps  me  to  know 
Bt  so  many  people  of  [he     i;v  are 
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with  me.  It  helps  me  to  be  less  in 
pain  to  know  how  many  people  of  the 
city  care  about  me.  I  feel  the  love." 
That  weekend,  Johnnie  Cochran  had 
visited  Louima  and  delivered  a  copy 
of  his  book.  Journey  to  Justice,  to  the 
injured  man. 

Friday,  August  8,  1997. 
The  sky  was  low  and 
inky  that  night  in 
Flatbush,  Officer  Tom 
Bruder  recalls.  It  was 
cool  for  so  late  in  the 
summer,  and  a  stiff 
breeze  was  blowing 
off  the  Atlantic  from  Coney  Island. 
Bruder  felt  the  chill  when  he  drove 
up  to  "the  house"— 
cop  talk  for  the 
precinct.  He  was 
on  plainclothes  pa- 
trol, working  bur- 
glaries, assaults, 
and  homicides  at 
the  70th,  off  Ocean 
Parkway,  a  melan- 
choly boulevard  of 
Art  Deco  apart- 
ment houses  with 
an  allee  of  trees 
paralleling  the  traf- 
fic, a  few  miles  from  the  beach.  That 
night  Bruder's  teeth  ached  and  he 
was  coming  down  with  the  flu.  He 
was  tired  of  the  lengthy  commute  from 
Long  Island  and  had  thought  about 
calling  in  sick,  but  he  was  two  weeks 
away  from  a  new  assignment  in  Nas- 
sau County,  a  20 -minute  drive  from 
his  house,  with  a  big  raise  and  fewer 
responsibilities.  "Hey,  Sergeant,  can  I 


Abner  Louima  in  his  bed  at 
Coney  Island  Hospital  five  days  after 
the  alleged  incident,  left,  speaks 
to  the  press  about  his  ordeal. 
Below;  the  first  of  many  cover  stories 
and  articles  in  the  New  York 
papers  about  the  Louima  case, 
which  rocked  the  city. 
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Officers  from  the 7-0  told  the  Jamaican  nurse  tl 


go  home  at  five  a.m.?  I  don't  feel  so 
good,"  he  told  Jeffrey  Fallon,  the  desk- 
man,  when  he  arrived  at  "Fort  Tomb- 
stone," as  the  cops  once  referred  to 
the  Victorian-era  station  house. 

Bruder  represented  the  new  gener- 
ation of  New  York  cops,  a  white  kid 
from  the  suburbs  whose  sense  of  the 
city  had  been  forged  as  a  tourist  at  an 
occasional  Knicks  game  at  the  Gar- 
den and  visits  to  his  grandmother's 
house  in  Queens.  Working  the  night 
shift,  he  spent  his  afternoons  doing 
bench  presses  at  a  Gold's  Gym  on  Long 
Island.  He  was  31  and  had  come  close 
to  marriage,  but  he  got  teased  by  the 
guys  at  the  7-0  about 
his  Massapequa-mam- 
bo  single-guy  style — 
zoot  suits,  feathered 
haircut,  polished  com- 
bat boots. 

As  always,  Bruder 
had  driven  his  truck 
the  hour  from  his  moth- 
er's house  in  Hicksville 
^to  Flatbush,  a  Brook- 
lyn district  inhabited 
by    Orthodox    Jews, 
km  Ak        some  °f  whom  lived 
F^fT"       in  grand  houses  and 
who  had  made  their 
fortunes  in  diamonds  or  coats  and 
suits,  and  by  Haitians  and  Caribbean 
immigrants,  who  lived  on  the  shady 
streets  off  Flatbush  Avenue  and  Far- 
ragut  Road.  William  Styron  used  this 
neighborhood  as  the  setting  of  Sophie's 
Choice.  The  pastel  brick  and  stucco 
residences  of  the  postwar  Jewish  mid- 
dle class  now  housed  families  from  the 
islands     making 
their  way  up  in 
New  York.  Their 
churches— Eglise 
Baptiste,  Eglise 
de  Dieu— dotted 
the  neighborhood 
that  used  to  offer 
big    movie    the- 
aters with  great 
old    New    York 
names  such  as  the 


Paramount  and  Loew's  King.  The  F  - 
bush  Avenue  of  Barbra  Streisand.  E  ■ 
mus  High  School,  and  Chin  s 
restaurants  now  also  had  small  lf- 
bershops  owned  by  refugees  from  P  - 
au-Prince,  bakeries  that  adverti  i 
Jamaican  patties,  and  African  be  - 
shops.  There  was  a  saying  in  the  ne  i- 
borhood:  "Hire  a  Haitian  off  the  t  t 
and  soon  they  own  the  business  ; 
have  another  Haitian  working  for  the 

n  duty,  Bruder  I- 
ways  drove  v  i 
his  partner,  J  - 
my  Hughes, 
that  Friday,  Huj  s 
was  on  vacat  n 
and  Bruder  was; it 
feeling  well. 
"Go  sick,"  Hughes  had  told  r  I 
"I'm  taking  two  days  off." 

Bruder  said,  "Nah,  I  need  the  n  i- 
ey.  I'll  work." 

Bruder  and  Hughes  were  the  A 
medians  of  the  precinct.  On  the  - 
dio,  they  were  called  Sleeper  d 
Weezer.  They  had  a  ritual:  egg  s;  1- 
wiches  at  the  Caraville  diner  at 
enue  M  and  Ocean  Avenue  when  v)|y 
took  their  meal  break  at  five 
The  guys  working  the  midnight  i  t 
would  gather  there  to  hear  Bri  i 
and  Hughes  goof  on  the  sergeant  !d 
the  lieutenant  on  duty,  and  about  e 
adventures  of  the  night. 

"You're  going  to  have  to  be  in  e 
bag  tonight,"  Sergeant  Fallon  told 
der  when  he  arrived  at  the  7-0. 
meant  he  would  be  in  uniform.   £ 
would  be  driving  with  Justin  Vc   , 
whose  partner  was  also  out.  Y  G 
was  from  a  largely  Italian  mid   - 
class  neighborhood  on  Staten  Is  d 
so  contained  it  is  called  "the  bubl 
Staten  Island  looks  more  like  1  » 
Jersey  than  a  city  borough.  It  is 
nected  to  Brooklyn  by  the  Verra;  o 
Narrows  Bridge.  Many  of  the  ho  a 
have  lawn  sculptures.  Volpe's  child!  -ci 
home  was  not  far  from  the  man  'n 
of  mobster  Sammy  "the  Bull"  Grav  o 
and  many  cops  and  B-list  bosses  1  -'d 
nearby.  It  is  an  area  of  the  city  kn  to 
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|>r  a  certain  amount  of  racial 
itolerance;  in  1986,  then  Staten  Is- 
,  nd  borough  president  Ralph  Lam- 
jjrti's  son  was  arrested  for  an  attack 
!  ith  a  hammer  on  a  black  teenager, 
it  later  cleared. 

t  In  the  7-0,  Volpe  had  a  bad  repu- 
ttion.  Only  25  years  old,  he  was  a 
irtdogger  who  out  on  patrol  would 
i:casionally  drive  from  the  passenger 
jat,  steering  with  his  foot,  according 
law-enforcement  sources.  In  his  lock- 
I,  he  reportedly  kept  a  collection  of 
,  eadlocks  he  had  cut  from  the  heads 
;  Jamaican  suspects.  "Volpe  does  wild 
.  d  crazy  things,  but  I  could  work  with 

■  guy  one  night,  two  nights,"  Bru- 
ftr  says.  "I'd  rather  drive  with  some- 
|  e  who  might  be  a  little  on  the  edge, 

10  I  know,  when  it  comes  down  to 

li  is  going  to  have  my  back." 

Volpe's  older  brother  Damian  worked 

;  day  shift  at  the  7-0,  and  like  Justin 

could  be  chesty— what  cops  call  "a 

-j-ffy"— but  he  was  an  inside  man  at 

■  house,  a  representative  in  the  po- 
,  ,e  union  and  the  guy  you  went  to  if 
Ej  needed  a  problem  solved. 

\\  few  days  earlier,  Bruder  had  found 

t'lack  puppy  near  the  precinct.  "Let's 

:e  the  dog  with  us,"  he  said  to 

lpe  as  they  started  their  shift.  "I'll 

hp  him  on  my  lap."  Their  first  hours 

\re  fairly  quiet.  Bruder,  his  flu  wors- 

|yng,  watched  the  clock.  They  were 

(ving  in  the  sector  of  the  precinct 

bwn  as  "John,"  which  runs  from 

liford  Avenue  to  Flatbush  Avenue. 

■ere  was  a  gun  run— a  shooting— 

■ir  Bedford  Avenue  and  then  a  do- 

j&stic  dispute.  Bruder  took  the  dog 

l*tjthe  door.  "Why  is  that  dog  with 

■i?"  the  woman  said.  Sergeant  Mi- 

c  el  Bellomo,  also  on  patrol,  was 

Jtyon  the  street.  "I  don't  feel  so  good," 

jfeider  said.  "Take  lost  time  at  five  if 

nhing  happens,"  Bellomo  told  him. 

hree  a.m.  "I  remember  saying  to 

lpe,  'Thank  God  it's  quiet.  I  just 

Kit  to  go  home.'"  Bruder,  on  the 

ji  nearly  four  years  longer  than  Volpe, 

|  *  expansive  in  the  smoky  dark- 

Di,  whiling  away  the  time  by  giv- 

ir  advice.  "You  ought  to     -.  out  of 


here,  get  off  patrol,"  he  said.  "Get 
into  a  detective  bureau." 

"I  was  thinking  about  that,"  said 
Volpe.  "It  might  be  time  to  make  a 
move." 

Bruder  said,  "I'm  about  to  take  the 
month  off.  I'm  going  to  Nassau.  Then 
I'll  bring  in  another  $30,000  a  year 
for  doing  a  quarter  of  the  work.  I'm 
just  about  to  take  myself  off  of  patrol 
and  answer  phones."  Turning  to  Volpe, 
he  said,  "The  best  thing  you  can  do 
is  get  your  five  years  on  patrol  and 
get  out  before  you  get  into  trouble. 
Patrol  gets  you  after  five  years.  Get 
the  hell  out.  Get  into  a  unit." 

"There  are  so  many  things  I  think 
about  that  night  that  just  foreshad- 
owed what  happened,"  Bruder  later 
told  me. 

4:08  a.m.  "We  are  on  Bedford  Av- 
enue when  the  call  comes  over:  10-85 
[urgent]!,"  Bruder  continues.  "The 
sergeant  says,  'I  need  an  85  at  the 
Club  Rendez-Vous.  We  have  a  large 
dispute.'  Soon  as  I  hear  'Club  Rendez- 
vous' and  'large  dispute,'  I  knew  this 
would  be  trouble."  It  was  Sergeant 
Bellomo  on  the  radio,  and  he  was  a 
stickler  at  the  precinct.  Volpe  began 
to  speed.  The  dog  jumped  into  the  front 
seat.  "We  almost  crashed  into  a  garbage 
truck,"  says  Bruder.  "I  remember  say- 
ing, 'Whoa,  Justin!  Look  out!'  And  that 
damn  dog  was  all  over  the  place." 

olpe  and  Bruder 
were  familiar  with 
the  Rendez-Vous, 
a  Haitian  dance 
club  on  Flatbush 
Avenue  between 
Farragut  and  Glen- 
wood  Roads  across 
from  a  naval  recruiting  office.  On 
weekends  Haitian  medical  technicians, 
D.J.s,  and  secretaries  put  on  their 
flashiest  outfits— tube  dresses  with 
spaghetti  straps,  leather  vests,  Armani 
shirts— and  gathered  at  the  Rendez- 
vous. Friday  night  was  usually  a  huge 
party  with  the  Phantoms,  a  well-known 


... 
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band  that  played 
compas,  or  Haitian  pop. 
The  atmosphere  was  raffish,  and 
from  time  to  time  ex-members  of  the 
Tontons  Macoutes,  the  sinister  secret 
police  of  former  Haitian  dictator 
Jean-Claude  "Baby  Doc"  Duvalier, 
would  start  trouble.  The  music  began 
late— near  midnight— and  when  the 
club  shut  down,  at  three  a.m.,  the  crowd 
would  surge  out  onto  the  street.  That 
night  Abner  Louima  was  at  the  party 
with  his  brother,  Jonas,  and  their  cousin 
Herold  Nicolas,  a  local  pastor's  son. 
The  three  men  left  the  club  together. 

"We  pulled  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
street.  There  are  200  people  all  over," 
Bruder  recalls.  Some  were  calm,  but 
some  were  "going  wild.  And  that  is 
when  I  saw  the  naked  woman.  She 
had  whipped  her  dress  over  her 
head.  ...  It  was  getting  pulled  off  in 
a  fight,  and  I  think  she  was,  like, 
'Forget  it!'" 

According  to  witnesses,  one  wom- 
an was  screaming  at  another,  "Bouzin! 
Kite  neg  moinr  ("Slut!  Leave  my 
man  alone!").  Creole  speakers  de- 
scribe the  sharp,  staccato  punch  you 
have  to  give  the  language,  a  combi- 
nation of  French,  Spanish,  English,  and 
African.  Even  in  normal  conversa- 
tion, it  has  an  aggressive  ring.  Although 
Bruder  and  Volpe  had  worked  in  Flat- 
bush for  several  years,  they  were  un- 
aware of  these  nuances  and  believed 
that  the  crowd  was  ready  to  explode. 
"These  people  get  so  emotional,"  Bru- 
der says.  He  and  his  partner,  Jimmy 
Hughes,  would  repeat  a  standard  joke 
before  diving  into  a  brawl:  Let's  sit 
back  and  wait  for  the  gunshots.  Bru- 
der believed,  he  says,  that  there  were 
always  guns  at  the  Rendez-Vous,  al- 
though there  was  a  metal  detector  at 
the  door.  "In  the  last  year,  I  have  re- 
sponded to  a  bouncer  being  shot,  two 
doormen  shot,  one  of  their  security 
dogs  shot.  Shots  inside  the  place,  two 
people  shot  out  front.  There  is  a  lot 
of  violence  there. 

"Jimmy  and  I  always  watch  each  oth- 
er's backs,"  he  says.  "Unfortunately, 
this  night  I  was  not  with  my  partner. 
We  both  get  out  of  the  car.  I  see  it 
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is  a  wild  scene  and 

I  tell  Volpe,  'Do  me  a  favor. 

Go  back  and  make  sure  that  the  dog 

doesn't  get  snatched  out  of  the  car.'  That 

is  when  we  got  separated." 

Bruder  recalls  shouting  at  the  crowd 
to  clear  the  street.  "One  girl  said  to 
me,  'This  is  a  free  country.  I  will 
stand  where  I  want.'  I  said,  'This  is  a 
free  country,  but  you  can't  stand 
where  you  want.  I  am  giving  you  a 
lawful  order  to  leave.'" 

Bruder  lost  sight  of  Volpe,  who 
was  somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the 
crowd.  "It  is  wild,"  he  says.  "I  hear 
a  commotion.  I  look  over  my  left  shoul- 
der, and  Volpe  is  in  a  fight  with  Ab- 
ner  Louima." 

Did  he  see  Abner  Louima  take  a 
swing  at  Volpe? 

"Absolutely,"  Bruder  says.  "It  was 
Louima." 

"I  didn't  punch  nobody,"  Louima 
later  said. 

Teddy  Petion,  a  respiratory  thera- 
pist who  often  works  at  Harlem  Hos- 
pital, was  standing  next  to  Louima  at 
the  time.  "It  wasn't  Abner  who  threw 
a  punch  at  the  cop,"  he  says.  "It  hap- 
pened so  fast.  Abner  went  in  to  break 
up  a  fight  between  two  girls.  He  took 
out  his  security  badge  from  his  job.  .  .  . 
Abner  and  one  of  the  officers  began 
arguing,  and  Abner  said,  'I'm  going 
to  get  your  badge  number.'  Wiese 
yelled,  'Let's  get  him!'  and  hit  Abner 
on  the  head.  Another  Haitian  threw  a 
punch  at  one  of  the  other  cops  and 
made  a  run  for  it.  Then  I  saw  seven 
or  eight  cops  jump  on  Abner.  One 
put  his  foot  on  his  back,  and  one  put 
his  knee  on  his  neck." 

Bruder  registered  Louima's  appear- 
ance: "He  was  well  dressed.  He  had 
on  a  vest  with  his  skin  exposed.  He 
had  a  good  stomach  and  good  abs.  I 
notice  these  things." 

Suddenly.  Bruder  saw  a  green  sanita- 
tion truck  move  down  Flatbush  Av- 
enue through  the  crowd.  "I  remember 
the  driver's  face.  It  was,  like,  'Oh  my 
God.'  .  .  .  Louima  and  Volpe  both  roll 
into  the  truck.  Then  they  both  roll  off 
and  the  truck  stops.  I'm,  like,  'Let's 


go!  Move!'  This  is  when  Louima  push- 
es Volpe  and  I  see  Volpe  spinning. 
And  then  Volpe  goes  down.  And 
Louima  breaks.  Then  I  hear  the  sound 
of  cops  running.  And  I  don't  know 
where  they  are  running.  The  truck 
blocks  my  view.  I  immediately  think 
they  are  chasing  someone  with  a  gun. 
I  don't  know  if  it's  Louima  or  a  whole 
new  character.  I  start  running  with 
them.  Volpe  comes  into  the  chase  with 
me.  He  is  ahead  of  me." 

Bruder  grabbed  his  radio:  "Ten-13 
[emergency]!  Foot  pursuit!  A  large  fight. 
Send  the  6-3  [a  neighboring  precinct]." 

"Now  I  have  eight  guys  and  200  peo- 
ple out  there.  And  I'm  thinking,  We 
are  going  to  get  killed.  They  are  go- 
ing to  take  our  guns." 

Bruder  recalls  trying  to 
get  to  Volpe  and  see- 
ing another  man  run 
"a  body-block  inter- 
ference" against  his 
partner.  Later  the 
man  would  be  iden- 
tified by  Bruder  and 
Volpe  as  Patrick  Antoine,  a  Haitian 
immigrant,  although  Antoine  insists  that 
he  was  nowhere  near  there  then. 

"It  is  chaos,"  Bruder  continues.  "The 
other  sector  car  pulls  up  and  says, 
'What  have  we  got?  What  have  we  got?' 
I  say,  'We  have  an  assault  on  P.O.'s,' 
and  I  am  trying  to  describe  Louima. 
People  are  scattering.  I  somehow  meet 
up  with  Volpe  and  I  say,  'Volpe,  are 
you  O.K.?'  T  got  punched  in  the 
head,'  he  says." 

Another  call  on  the  radio:  "We  are 
holding  one.  Possibly  the  guy  who  as- 
saulted Volpe."  Apparently  the  voic- 
es were  those  of  Tom  Wiese  and 
Charles  Schwarz,  who  had  picked  up 
Louima. 

Wiese,  a  karate  black  belt,  was  the 
fixer,  the  Patrolmen's  Benevolent  As- 
sociation (P.B.A.)  delegate  of  the  mid- 
night shift.  He  was  engaged  to  an 
African -American  who  was  a  cop; 
they  had  a  five-year-old  son.  Wiese  "is 


one  of  the  most  highly  c- 
orated  officers"  in  Brooklyn  Sc  i 
according  to  his  lawyer,  Joe  Tacoj  a. 
Wiese's  partner,  Schwarz— "not 
sharpest  knife  in  the  drawer,"  in 
words  of  one  investigator— had  pi( 
up  Louima  on  Farragut  Road,  h 
cuffed  him,  and  thrown  him  into 
back  of  their  patrol  car.  Bruder 
Wiese,  "We'll  be  right  over,  Ton 
Justin  can  ID  him  and  see  if  it's 
right  guy." 

"We  go  from  the  front  of  the  i  b, 
get  in  the  car,  make  a  right  on  Cm- 
wood,  and  they  are  there,"  Bruder  to 
tinues.  "The  flashers  are  on.  'iw 
are  not  hiding.  They  are  in  the  .Id- 
die  of  the  street— Glenwood  and  d- 
ford.  I  pull  up.  Tommy  and  Chilae 
Schwarz  are  outside  the  car.  I  s  I 
guy  in  the  backseat,  handcuffed,  v  :>c 
gets  out.  Maybe  20  or  30  secoijs 
tops.  Speaks  to  Tommy  and  Chu  e. 
Looks  in  the  car,  comes  back,  ts 
in  the  car.  That's  the  guy.  I  have  v- 
er  even  gotten  out  of  the  car!  I  live 
the  dog  on  my  lap!  I  am  on  thi  a- 
dio.  They  are  trying  to  raise  us.  '.( 
say,  'Was  there  another  guy  invoH? 
They  say  they  are  holding  ancjer 
guy  on  Farragut.  I  say,  'We  are  >  n- 
ing  right  now.' 

"I  go  around  the  corner— aboi  -( 
seconds.  There  are  a  million  coj  ii 
the  street.  One  cop  is  holding  c  to 
Antoine.  His  hands  are  behinc  )is 
back.  We  say,  'That's  the  guy.  :'s 
good  to  go.'" 

From  the  car,  Patrick  Antoine 
ted  a  Brooklyn  political  activist.  "  ty 
can't  you  do  something  about  1 
he  called  out  to  him,  shaken.  "I  a 
powerless,"  the  activist  later  told  ie 
He  said  that  he  often  went  tc  fie 
Rendez-Vous  on  Fridays,  and  th;  hi 
was  wary  of  Justin  Volpe,  wh(  h 
told  me,  was  frequently  outside  the  ib. 
Antoine's  face  was  swollen,  anc  h 
left  side  was  cut.  (Antoine's  lawye  ie 
nies  that  such  an  encounter  took  p  - 

What  happened  next,  from  Bru  jr's 
point  of  view:  "We  go  back  to  the  h  jse. 
No  secret.  There  are  no  parks.  N  li| 
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:le  hiding  places.  No  de- 

urs.  Someone  was  ask- 
lg,  'Where  are  you?'  I 
iid,  Tm  going  back  to 

■  house."' 

[n   the   shadow- 
land  that  cops 
and  "perps"  in- 
habit, there  is  al- 
ways a  detailed 
narrative  for  ev- 
ery   event,    in- 
cluding the  most 
[  nor  arrest.  Police  cadets 
|t:  told  that  you  have  to 
I  Jt  an  explanation.  Why  did  you  make 
*it  collar?  What  is  your  evidence? 
^Hie  Mollen  Commission,  the   1992 
,  forum  that  investigated  police  cor- 
otion,  popularized  a  word  for  the 
itimony  of  certain  cops,  particularly 
high-crime  areas:  "Testilying." 
Bruder  has  his  version  of  what  hap- 
<ied  in  Brooklyn  in  the  early  morn- 
i  hours  of  August  9.  His  account 
i  ers  from  that  of  Abner  Louima,  and 
significant  aspect  has  been  disputed 
I  DA.  Charles  Hynes.  Hynes,  once 
I  special  prosecutor  in  the  Howard 
Rich  affair,  a  1987  murder  case  mo- 
wed by  racism,  has  a  shock  of  sil- 

■  hair  and  the  deep,  mellifluous  voice 
■a  courtroom  orator. 

U'ter  Louima  was  arrested,  Schwarz 
I  Wiese  drove  him  back  to  the  70th 
Hicinct.  According  to  Hynes,  "The 
vol  car  heads  for  the  7-0.  It  enters 
Bbction  of  Glenwood  Road.  It  looks 
I  a  forest  at  night.  There  is  a  rail- 
■d  cut."  Hynes  has  lived  in  Flatbush 

■  entire  life.  "It  is  not  the  way  I 
Wild  go  to  the  7-0.  I  wondered  what 
tl:  had  in  mind.  They  pulled  over  to 

■ ry  secluded  part  of  Glenwood  Road. 

L:ima  said  they  began  to  punch  him, 

1  soon  they  were  joined  by  two  oth- 

Bx)lice  officers.  Louima  claims  that 

■bur  are  beating  him.  He  is  hit  by 

■pry  hard  object.  He  identifies  this 

asi  police  radio.  The  beating  stops 

fesome  reason.  They  drive  on.  A  few 

ffutes  later  they  pull  over  again  and 

■e  is  a  second  beating." 

■/as  Tom  Bruder  in  the  foi       '  Lou- 

I  cannot  specifically  idem  fy  him, 
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but  he  alleges  that  all  four  officers 
beat  him  in  the  car.  Did  he  con- 
fuse four  fists  with  eight  fists?  Bru- 
der denies  knowing  how  Louima 
sustained  his  injuries.  "Tommy  Wiese 
is  a  black  belt.  Chuckie  Schwarz  is 
a  six-foot-two  former  Marine.  Volpe 
is  no  small  cake.  Do  you  think 
that  four  guys  with  rage  in  their 
heart  would  not  have  landed  a  bruise 
on  Louima?  They  would  kill  this 
guy  ...  I  swear  to  God  on  my 
dead  father's  grave,  I  witnessed  no 
assault  on  Louima 
that  night." 

Dennis  Hawkins, 
the  Brooklyn  deputy 
district  attorney,  has 
his  own  theory  to 
explain  why  Louima 
was  not  externally 
bruised:  "He  was 
lying  on  the  floor 
of  the  car.  They 
were  outside  the  car. 
How  could  they 
have  had  that  kind 
of  impact?  The  vic- 
tim said  all  four  of- 
ficers struck  him." 

According  to  Bru- 
der, "I  walk  into  the 
house.  Louima  is  already  at  the  desk 
being  checked.  I  walk  past  him.  Volpe 
is  behind  him.  Wiese  says,  'Do  you 
want  to  take  the  collar?'  Volpe  walks 
up:  'I  want  the  collar.'"  Volpe  was 
reportedly  "irate,"  and  he  and  Wiese 
argued  at  the  desk;  Wiese  had  nev- 
er liked  Voipe.  Meanwhile,  Bruder  re- 
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Club  Rendez-Vous,  in  the 
Flatbush  neighborhood  of 
Brooklyn,  left,  outside 
which  a  melee  broke  out  on 
August  9,  leading  to 
the  arrest  and  alleged  police 
beating  of  Abner  Louima. 
Political  singer  King  Kino, 
below,  often  performs 
with  his  band,  the  Phantoms, 
at  the  Haitian  club  on 
Friday  nights. 


M 


At  a  rally  at  the  Club 
Rendez-Vous  on  August  16— 
one  of  many  to  protest  the 
Louima  affair— a  demonstrator, 
left,  flashes  a  poster  of  indicted 
policeman  Justin  Volpe. 
Below,  from  left,  Pastor  Samuel 
Nicolas,  Louima's  family 
spokesman,  and  Louima's 
lawyers  Brian  Figeroux 
and  Carl  Thomas  announce  at 
a  news  conference  on 
August  19  that  Louima  is  suing 
the  city  for  $55  million 
(later  upped  to  a  reported 
$465  million). 


calls,  he  was  looking  at  the  clock.  "I  knew  I  was  never 
going  to  get  out  of  there  by  five  a.m." 

Louima  stood  in  front  of  the  high  desk  of  Sergeant  Fal- 
lon, who  could  not  see  below  Louima's  shoulders.  Check- 
ing for  drugs,  Wiese  and  Schwarz  had  removed  Louima's 
belt  from  his  black  trousers,  which  slid  several  inches  be- 
low his  hips.  Later,  Louima  would  assert  that  his  pants 
had  been  pulled  down,  but  investigators  close  to  the  case 
believe  that  is  untrue.  They  say  that  without  a  belt  his 
loose  pants  inched  down  on  their  own. 

At  that  moment,  Bruder  says,  he  was  preoccupied.  "The 
dog  is  following  me  everywhere.  Then  the  dog  goes  to  the 
bathroom  in  front  of  the  rest  room.  Everyone  is  yelling. 
They  all  say,  'What's  this  dogshit?'  I  mop  it  up." 

Nothing  seemed  out  of  the  ordinary  to  him,  Bruder  claims. 
Schwarz  was  at  the  desk  doing  paperwork;  Volpe  had 
arranged  to  go  to  the  hospital  to  have  a  cut  on  his  head 
tended  to. 

As  Bruder  walked  toward  the  juvenile  room  to  start  his 
paperwork,  he  says,  he  noticed  Volpe  and  Wiese  walking 
toward  the  holding  pen  with  Abner  Louima.  Suddenly 
Volpe  and  Louima  turned  right,  toward  the  bathroom. 
"The  last  thing  I  see  is  Volpe  with  Louima  entering  the 
bathroom,  and  Wiese  is  behind  them— the  dog  is  under 
Wiese's  feet.  And  Wiese  is  bending  down:  'Come  here, 
pup.'"  Bruder  insists  that  Charles  Schwarz  was  nowhere 
near  the  bathroom  at  that  time. 

Another  cop,  Eric  Turetzky,  would  later  say  that  it  was 
Schwarz  who  escorted  Louima  to  the  bathroom.  "He  made 
a  mistake,"  Bruder  told  me.  Wiese  and  Schwarz  vaguely 
resemble  each  other  from  the  rear.  "They've  got  the  wrong 

guy" 

The  public  bathroom  at  the  7-0  was  filthy,  according  to 
one  investigator.  It  was  never  cleaned,  and  feces  had 
hardened  on  the  walls,  a  clear  indication  of  the  lack  of  re- 
spect shown  to  the  accused,  the  investigator  said. 

Once  inside,  according  to  a  senior  law-enforcement  source, 
Justin  Volpe  appeared  to  snap  mentally.  What  allegedly 
happened  to  Abner  Louima  represented  an  almost  unimag- 
inable display  of  psychosexual  criminality.  Sweating  pro- 
fusely, Volpe,  according  to  this  account,  was  in  a  murderous 
rage,  a  symptom  of  possible  steroid  use.  If  the  allegations 
are  correct,  there  was  an  indication  that  he  entered  the 
bathroom  with  specific  intent.  Just  before  he  closed  the 
door,  he  met  another  cop,  Mark  Schofield,  in  the  hall. 
He  asked  to  borrow  his  black  leather  gloves  and  he  put 
them  on.  Schofield  would  later  come  forward  and  give  his 
story  to  investigators.  Inside  the  bathroom,  according  to 
the  source,  Volpe  seized  a  wooden  handle,  screamed 
"Fucking  Haitian"  at  Louima,  and  slammed  him  up 
against  the  wall. 

"Schwarz  freaked  out,"  according  to  the  senior  investi- 
gator. "He  fell  apart  when  he  saw  Volpe  throw  Louima 
against  the  wall.' He  ran  for  Tommy  Wiese  to  try  to  calm 
him  down."  Wiese,  as  the  inside  P.B.A.  man  of  the  night 
shift,  was  considered  the  diplomat  of  the  7-0,  with  power 
over  Volpe.  Schwarz  ran  back  into  the  bathroom,  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  investigator,  Volpe  had  continued  on  pagi   «:<> 
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Madeline 

in 

Hollywood 


here    isn't   much   to 


Madeline's  face.  Two  dots  (for  eyes)  and  a  dash 
(for  a  mouth),  and  sometimes  a  nose,  but  usually 
not.  And  there's  nothing-let's  be  frank-deeply  spe- 
cial about  her,  not  Pippi  Longstocking's  superhuman 
strength  or  Laura  Ingalls'  stoic  seeing.  It  doesn't  mat- 
ter-Madeline is  eternal  anyway.  If  Marcel  Proust 
gave  us  memory  in  a  madeleine,  Ludwig  Bemelmans 
gave  useau  de  childhood  in  his  Madeline. 

Born— or,  rather,  first  published— in  1939,  reprint- 
ed ever  since  "in  rain  or  shine,"  Madeline  has  gone 
well  beyond  Bemelmans'  six  books  and  into  the 
realm  of  toothbrush  cups  and  CD-ROMs.  In  fact,  next  ; 
summer  Madeline  goes  Hollywood.  At  this  very  mo- 
ment director  Daisy  Mayer  and  the  TriStar  crew  are  ; 
on  location  in  Paris,  shooting  a  movie  based  on  the  ■ 
first  four  Madeline  books  and  set  in  the  1 950s.  "The 
books  are  like  storyboards,"  exclaims  Mayer.  Of 
course,  she  says,  "it  can't  all  be  static  wide  shots  of 
girls  walking  around  Paris.  Our  goal  is  to  consistent- 
ly  evoke  the  book  in  one  shot  in  every  scene.  Made-  - 
line  falling  off  the  bridge— that's  an  action  sequence. 
We're  shooting  the  dog  jumping  into  the  Seine  with 
six  cameras,  like  Jean-Claude  Van  Damme!" 

As  for  Madeline  herself,  the  search  covered  three 
continents  and  finally  zeroed  in  on  a  nine-year-old 
girl  in  a  British  primary  school  (but  was  the  school 
covered  with  vines?!).  "Hattyjones  popped  so  strong- 
ly in  the  auditions  in  England  that  we  couldn't  forget 
her,"  says  Mayer.  "She  actually  hasn't  acted  be- 
fore, but  she  has  star  charisma.  She  has  strength 
and  naivete— quite  a  difficult  combination.  She  also 
meets  our  height  requirement,  which  was  difficult." 

For  as  you  probably  recall,  "they  left  the 
house  ...  in  two  straight  lines  . . .  the  smallest  one 
was  Madeline."  -LAURA  JACOBS 
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Matt  Damon  in 

Manhattan, 

September  13,  1997. 

In  the  last  year, 

he's  gone  from  being 

an  also-ran  to  a 

coveted  actor  who 

receives  A-list  scripts 

with  no  fingerprints 

on  them. 


This  is  how  it  works:  a  script 
is  first  sent  to  Chris  O'Don- 
nell  and  Leonardo  DiCaprio. 
They  pass.  Then  the  second- 
tier  actors  reconvene,  ex- 
change familiar  nods,  and 
audition  for  the  role  that 
they  hope  will  elevate  them 
from  their  current  station. 
Usually  this  role  isn't  even 
any  good,  merely  a  preen -and- 
shout  exercise  in  an  expen- 
sively produced  Hollywood 
infliction.  But  the  actor  who 
secures  the  part  is  assured 
offers  and  choices,  while  the  also-rans  are  forced  to 
scratch  around  for  other  work:  made-for-cable  movies, 
TV  pilots,  independent  films  about  small-town  white  eth- 
nics who  wear  their  shirts  untucked  and  say  things  like 
"Cut  the  shit,  Frankie!" 

Matt  Damon  was  one  of  these  also-rans,  a  scrubbed 
young  kid  with  an  Andover  face  who  played  schoolboys 
and  soldiers  in  movies  that  were  O.K.  but  never  quite 
took.  He  was  in  School  Ties,  in  which  Brendan  Fraser 
played  a  Jewish  football  recruit  at  an  elite  New  England 
prep  school,  and  Courage  Under  Fire,  the  Denzel  Wash- 
ington drama  about  the  Gulf  War. 

By  now,  given  the  circumstances  that  bring  us  all  to- 
gether here,  you've  surmised  that  Damon  is  no  longer  an 
also-ran,  and  that  something  wonderful  has  happened  to 
him.  What  happened  was  that  he  became  the  beneficiary 
of  Francis  Ford  Coppola's  whim  to  cast  an  unknown  as 
the  lead  in  The  Rainmaker,  the  latest  film  adaptation' of  a 
John  Grisham  book.  On  top  of  this,  Damon  stars  as  a 
character  named  Will  Hunting  in  a  movie  entitled  Good 
Will  Hunting,  Gus  Van  Sant's  first  picture  since  To  Die 
For,  and  plays  Private  Ryan  in  Saving  Private  Ryan,  Steven 
Spielberg's  forthcoming  World  War  II  epic.  So  Matt  Da- 
mon is  suddenly  big  news,  a  star  in  the  making,  Holly- 
wood's face  of  tomorrow,  etc.,  etc.  There  is  "buzz"  about 
him,  and  it's  my  duty  to  'observe  that  his  career  has 
"caught  fire,"  that  he  is  "hot."  People  who  work  in  enter- 
tainment are  already  slurring  his  name  nonchalantly, 
"M'daymun,"  as  if  they've  said  it  a  million  times  and  are 
exhausted  by  the  sheer  burden  of  advance-word  knowing- 
ness.  Matt  Damon.  M'daymun.  Matthew  McConaughDamon. 
He's  probably  a  wanker.  Let's  find  out. 

h,  hey,  man,  how  you  doin'?  .  .  .  Naw, 
I'm  just  here  watching  the  game  with  the 
guy  from  Vanity  [belch]  Fair.  .  .  .  Yeah,  look, 
promise  I'll  reread  it,  but  if  you  want 
an  answer  now,  I'm  telling  you  probably 
not,  because  I  read  this  script  on  the 
plane  that  blew  me  away,  and  it's  sup- 
posed to  go  at  the  same  time  as  yours.  It's  about  a  com- 
pulsive gambler.  It's  written  by  a  guy  who  is  a  compulsive 
gambler,  I  think.  .  .  .  No,  so  I  think  probably  not,  but 
look,  this  is  for  just  this  film,  O.K.?  Let's  keep  talking  for 


the  future,  O.K.,  man?  'Cause  I'd  like  to  work  with  y< 
He  hangs  up,  dumbfounded.  "I  can't  believe  I'm  i 
position  where  I  have  to  turn  down  work.  This  has  n. 
happened,"  he  says.  He's  of  compact  physique,  with  bi 
shoulders,  sharp  features,  and  short,  mussed  hair— he  lc 
like  an  early  Heisman  winner. 

"When  did  it  start  happening?"  I  ask. 
"Just  this  past  weekend,"  Damon  says.  He  is  onl> 
cently  back  from  England,  where  Saving  Private  Rya 
being  filmed.  We  are  drinking  beer  and  watching  footl 
and,  appropriately,  there  is  an  air  of  beer-commei 
wish  fulfillment  afoot,  the  kind  of  deal  where  two  knu( 
heads  in  a  dorm  room  slam  down  their  brewskis  on 
of  the  console  and  are  magically  transported  poolside,  wl 
butlers  and  multiple  facsimiles  of  Jayne  Mansfield  ati 
to  them.  Only  it's  not  nearly  that  decadent— we  are  sir 
luxuriating  in  a  fancy  hotel  room  in  New  York  City 
the  dime  of  Miramax,  which  is  releasing  Good  Will  h 
ing.  KnuckJehead  Damon  is  not  blase  about  his  four- 
accommodations,  self-consciously  ordering  "overpr 
room-service  food  that  I  would  never  pay  for  myself" 
reveling  in  the  junkiest  stuff  in  the  mini-bar— the  whok 
of  cashews,  the  entire  box  of  Lindt  chocolate  square: 

nucklehead  No.  2  is  Ben  Affleck, 
mon's  best  friend  since  their  high-sc 
days  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
the  star  of  the  recent,  well-receivec 
dependent  films  Chasing  Amy  and' 
ing  All  the  Way.  Affleck  is  also  in  C 
Will  Hunting,  playing,  in  fact,  Will  H 
ing's  best  friend.  He  joins  us  in  Damon's  room,  se1 
in  with  a  beer,  and  trades  stories  with  his  buddy  a' 
the  day's  big  experience:  getting  fitted  for  their  first- 
complimentary  Movie  Actor  suits.  They  are  attendh 
function  the  following  evening.  "The  Gotham  Awai 
The  Gotham  .  .  .  Independent  Film  .  .  .  something?" 
Damon.  "I  don't  know  what  it  is,  but  they're  giving 
vey  and  Bob  Weinstein  some  kind  of  award  and  v 
being  brought  along  as  sort  of,  you  know,  Miramax 
cots."  The  free  suits  are  part  of  the  deal. 

Affleck  has  been  to  the  V.I. P.  showroom  of  Emp 
Armani,  where  he  was  surprised  to  encounter  a  lo«H 
glass  door  with  a  receptionist  behind  it  who  at  | 
wouldn't  let  him  in.  "She  motioned  for  me  to  pick  up 
phone  on  the  wall  to  tell  her  who  I  was,"  he  says.  "Tru 
afraid  of  Cunanan  copycats— that's  my  theory." 

"I  went  to  Calvin  Klein,"  says  Damon.  "They  trie- i 
these  things  on  me  and  said  I  looked  very  'fash.' 
promised  me  that  I'll  look  'fash.'" 

The  conversants  are  wearing  jeans  and  dorky  shoes- 
so  much  bad  style  as  pre-style:  Hollywood  taste  h 
imposed  itself  on  them  yet,  and  their  clothes  still 
mother-bought.  They're  new  at  this,  and  it's  endearing, 
come  in  prepared  for  the  worst,  a  Stephen  Dorff  situa 
wherein  the  hyped  kid  in  the  hotel  room  is  sulky  and 
an  off-duty  goatee  and  smells  of  Gauloises  and  sits 
such  an  extreme  slump  that  his  head  is  at  armrest 
and  his  groin  points  out  at  you.  It's  continued  on  pa. 
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Although  he's  now 
turning  down  work, 
Damon  still  lives 
like  the  underemployed 
actor  he  used  to  be. 
He  wears  dorkv 
shoes,  and  lives  in 
;>  friend's  apartment 
near  L.A.'s 
Griffith  Park. 
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FLOWERS    IN    THE    ATTIC 


From  July  1 942  to 

August  1944,  Anne  Frank  hid  in  the 

attic  at  263  Prinsengracht, 

in  Amsterdam,  until  the  Gestapo  arrested 

her  and  her  family  and  sent  them 

to  Auschwitz. 

This  month,  director  James  Lapine  will  bring 

her  back  to  Broadway.  The  original 

stage  version  ran  for  717  performances  at  the 

Cort  and  Ambassador  Theatres. 

From  left  to  right,  cast 

members  Austin  Pendleton  as  Mr.  Dussel, 

Jonathan  Kaplan  as  Peter  Van  Daan, 

George  Hearn  as  Mr.  Frank,  Linda  Lavin 

as  Mrs.  Van  Daan,  Harris  Yulin  as 

Mr.  Van  Daan,  Rachel  Miner 

as  Margot  Frank,  Natalie  Portman  as 

Anne  Frank,  and 

Sophie  Hayden  as  Mrs.  Frank. 

Photographed  in 
New  York  on  October  15,  1997 
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Encore, 
Anne  Frank 
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t's  one  of  the  season's  most  eagerly  anticipated 
ws,  but  the  question  remains:  Will  The  Diary  of- Anne  Frank 

,  m  old-fashioned  when  the  new  production,  directed  by 
les  Lapine,  opens  on  December  4  at- the  Music  Box  The- 

.'?  The  play  hasn't  exactly  qged  we'll— largely  because. ideas 

-5ut  stagecraft  have  changecT  SO  much  since  the  days  when 
lism  was  in  vogue.  Also,. the "■  i955,f?uli,Jzer  Rrize-wfnning 
pt  has  been  charged  with, sbftenjng.  the  irinp'act/of  the  Hplo- 

1  st.  But  Lapine  is  restorfng.;spme  of  the ;;qrehitec.tu/al;de'fbils 

'f  attic,  and  sprucing  jt  up.Jbfesi'de.s.  He  has  'cast, the  beautiful 

<"]  Natalie  Portman  (soph,  to  be  se^ft'iVi'the'S.far  Wife  pre- 

in  the  title  role.  He's  oh>o  brought  m  playwiigrtf/,We-r)dy 

Iselman  to  help   heighten'. elements  ^^f -were' 'd^eniisha- 


Lapine,  known  for  his  highly  theatrical,  innovative  stagings^ 
[Sunday  in  the  Park  with  George  and  A  Winter's  Tale),  may  1 
seem  an  odd  choice  for  this  naturalistic  drama,  but  Jewish  family 
life  and  female  coming-of-age  are  the  subjects  of  two  of  his  own 
plays,  Table  Settings  and  Twelve  Dreams.  He  says  that  the  Frank 
estate  has  been  very  cooperative  about  the  revisions  of  the 
Frances  Goodrich  and  Albert  Hackett  script.  "We  chose  differ-    ; 
ent  material  from  the  diaries  than  they  chose.  We  tried  to  take 
me  melodrama  out  of  the  play-it's  sort  of  written  as  a  melodra-     ;: 
ma-and  breathe  new  life  into  the  characters  so  that  they're    f 
/|lore  interesting  people  to  spend  time  in  a  small  space  with."   % 
Who  says  an  attic  has  to  be  full  of  cobwebs?      -mimi  kramer 
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de  Rola,  or  Balthus,  as  most  know 

him,  is  considered  by  many 
>e  the  world's  greatest  living  nainter. 


with  a  cult  of  collectors  that 

includes  the  Agnellis,  the  Rothschilds, 

and  the  Whitney s.  But  ever  since 

his  Paris  debut,  in  1934, 
.lis  Lolita-esque  portraits  of  young 

girls  have  made  him  as 

controversial  as  he  is  acclaimed. 

In  an  unprecedented  series 

of  visits  to  Balthus's  eccentric,  37-room 

Swiss  Grand  Chalet, 

BOB  COLACELLO  takes  the  measure 

of  a  secretive  and  boldly 

opinionated  art  legend 
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EARTH  ANGELS 

Balthus  at  89  in  his  chalet  in 

Rossiniere,  Switzerland,  last  March. 

Opposite:  his  1973-77  painting 

Nude  in  Profile  (oil  on  canvas;  88 %  in. 

by  78%  in.)  is  one  ina  long  series  of 

trademark  "nymphet"  portraits. 
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BY    BRUCE     WEBER 

ut  what  is  the  defi- 
nition of  modern  art? 
Bad  painting?  The 
only  modern  artists 
I  knew  weren't  mod- 
ern artists  at  all.  De- 
rain  wasn't  a  modern 
artist.  Braque  was 
not  a  modern  artist. 
Braque  was  a  most 
Catholic  painter.  Nei- 
ther was  Giacometti. 
Or  Picasso.  These  are 
the  kinds  of  paint- 
ers I  received." 

Such  a  grandly  con- 
trarian pronounce- 
ment could  be  made 
only  by  Balthus,  or  Count  Balthasar  Klossowski  de  Rola, 
as  he  prefers  to  be  called.  Many  consider  the  French- 
born,  Polish-descended  octogenarian  the  world's  greatest 
living  painter,  the  last  heir  of  the  European  old-master 
tradition,  a  direct  descendant  of  Velazquez,  Poussin,  and 
David.  For  others,  he  is  an  irrelevant,  reactionary  snob, 
preoccupied  with  nostalgia  and  obsessed  with  royalty— 
"the  Piero  della  Francesca  of  the  jet  set,"  as  one  critic 
puts  it.  Then  there  are  those  who  have  always  associated 
Balthus  strictly  with  his  most  famous  images,  of  nude 
and  semi-nude  adolescent  girls  hovering  somewhere  between 
purity  and  perversity.  "I  saw  a  German  review  where  they 
said  that  I  was  very  well  known  as  the  Lolita  painter," 
he  grumbles,  referring  to  an  article  in  Stem  magazine. 
"Those  are  the  two  words  that  I've  got.  And  it's  very  dif- 
ficult to  get  rid  of  that  label." 

It  is  teatime  on  the  first  of  March  of  this  year,  and 
Balthus  has  just  been  helped  by  a  Filipino  butler  named 
Virgil  into  the  dining  room  of  his  37-room  chalet  in 
Rossiniere,  a  small  Swiss  village  just  down  the  road  from 
the  super-rich  ski  resort  of  Gstaad.  The  night  before,  at 
the  stroke  of  midnight,  he  turned  89,  having  been  born 
on  February  29  in  1908,  a  leap  year. 

"Balthus!  That's  the  nonbirthday  cake,"  his  kimono- 
clad  second  wife,  Setsuko,  a  Japanese  woman  in  her  50s, 
almost  shouts  as  a  strawberry  shortcake  is  placed  on  the 
table  by  a  Filipino  maid  named  Aida. 

"The  wflbirthday  cake,"  he  corrects  her,  in  the  beauti- 
fully enunciated  English  he  says  he  was  taught  as  a  boy 
by  his  Scottish  nurse.  "I  don't  have  a  birthday  this  year. 
My  daughter,  Harumi,  and  I  had  the  same  age  last  year. 
We  were  both  22.  And  now  she's  a  bit  older  than  me." 

"This  is  the  Mad  Hatter's  tea  party,"  says  their  close 
friend  Charuvan  Sursock,  a  niece  of  the  King  of  Thailand, 
who  lives  in  Geneva  and  spends  weekends  in  nearby 
Rougemont.  Later  her  husband,  Sandro  Sursock,  a  stepson 
of  the  international  diplomat  Prince  Sadruddin  Aga  Khan, 
adds.  l  Visiting  the  count  and  countess  is  like  going  to  see 
the  Addams  Family." 

i  am  seated  to  the  left  of  Balthus,  the  side  of  his  good 
ear,  and  trying  to  hide  my  tape  recorder  under  a  batik  nap- 
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kin.  "I  know  the  machine,"  he  says.  "The  one  that  takes 
sound.  They're  terrible." 

He  doesn't  ask  me  to  turn  it  off.  And  this  would  be  t« 
first  of  five  visits  over  the  course  of  a  week  during  wl  !h 
the  photographer  Bruce  Weber  and  I  were  granted  v 
precedented  access  to  the  closed  world  of  perhaps  the  r  it 
secretive  artist  of  our  time.  The  count,  as  we  were  car  il 
to  address  him,  took  an  immediate  liking  to  Weber.  "  e 
now  found  where  we  first  saw  each  other,  Mr.  Bruce,'  e 
told  Weber.  "In  the  Middle  Ages.  In  your  court,  when  u 
were  King  of  Prussia.  You  don't  remember,  but  I  do  I 
got  off  to  a  bumpier  start  by  mentioning  that  I'd  woi  Id 
for  Andy  Warhol.  "How  horrible,"  he  replied. 

Balthus  has  intrigued  and  disturbed  the  art  world  s 
his  first  show  of  paintings,  in  Paris  in  1934.  In  theifl 
decades  that  have  followed,  he  has  produced  only  30(  Vr 
so  works— monumental  Paris  street  scenes,  French 
Italian  landscapes  with  an  Oriental  twist,  incisive  porti 
of  aristocrats  and  artists,  and  those  haunting  studies  of 
guid  nymphets  executed  in  an  impeccable  Renaissa 
style.  "The  thing  about  Balthus,"  says  artist  Eric  Fis 
"is  that  every  painting  he  does  is  so  considered,  so 
tilled,  that  you  can't  forget  a  painting  once  you've  seei 
They  become  iconographic.  That's  his  power." 

Over  the  years,  as  his  canvases  grew  larger,  his  surfir 
thicker,  and  the  time  it  took  to  complete  a  work  Ion 
his  prices  soared  into  the  stratosphere  and  his  cult  of 
lectors  came  to  include  the  Agnellis,  the  Goulandrises, 
Rothschilds,  the  Luces,  and  the  Whitneys.  "There  are 
pie  who  look  for  a  painting  for  years  before  they  get  o 
says  Zurich  art  dealer  Doris  Ammann.  "A  large  pain 
was  recently  sold  privately  for  almost  $6  million." 
cialite  Anne  Bass  adds,  "I  have  2,  and  I  wish  I  had 

And  the  artist  himself  has  continued  to  spin  his  own 
end,  refusing  to  be  photographed  more  than  once  a 
ade  and  then  only  by  friends  such  as  Man  Ray  and  H 
Cartier-Bresson,  abandoning  his  Left  Bank  garret  in  the  H 
for  a  medieval  chateau  in  Burgundy,  insisting  on  being 
dressed  with  a  title  that  may  or  may  not  be  real.  In  1 
the  French  minister  of  culture  Andre  Malraux  appoii 
him  director  of  the  Villa  Medici,  the  French  Academ 
Rome,  where  for  16  years  he  held  court  for  Vati 
princes.  Tuscan  contessas,  and  Cinecitta  luminaries 


Twenty  years  ago,  he  moved  into  the  Gr 
Chalet,  as  his  house  in  Switzerland  is  nan 
Everything  about  it  suggests  the  fairy- 
existence,  at  once  touching  and  absurd 
"a  boy  in  his  castle,"  as  an  old  friend  ] 
it.  Built  in  1754  for  a  local  magistrate 
said  to  be  the  largest  authentic  chalet-s 
structure  in  the  country,  it  completely  d 
inates  tiny  Rossiniere,  population  500.  Its  pine  facade  is  cai 
and  painted  with  stags  and  tulips.  Even  the  cat  seem: 
have  been  named  with  the  myth  of  Balthus  in  mind:  I 
sou,  after  the  book  of  drawings  which  he  did  as  a  boy 
which  was  published  in  1922,  with  an  introduction  by 
mother's  lover,  the  German  poet  Rainer  Maria  Rilke. 
The  artist's  studio  is  in  a  moss-covered  garage  aero 
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Balthus  is  very  much  of  a 
world  that  doesrit  and 

nt  exist  in  America"  says 
his  friend  Cy  Twombly. 
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I  (bus's  Grand5  .. 
1  It  in  1754  and  bought  by 
'  artist  in  1977,  after  it 
I   been  converted  into  a  hotel*; 
1  iiid  to  be  one  of  the  largest  ,  I  "■. 
-  h  structures  in  Switzerland.,,./ 
1  ominates  the  tiny  village  ^Jjlg 
1  lossiniere.  The  writing  orj gf 
1  facade  records  the  nam 
lie  builders. 
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fele  lane.  The  teenage  model  who  posed  for  the  last  paint- 
ig  Balthus  completed,  Cat  with  a  Mirror  III.  which  he  be- 
in  in  1989  and  finished  in  1993,  lives  down  the  lane  with 
fa  parents.  Her  mother  is  the  local  high-school  English 
acher;  her  father  is  the  village  doctor,  who  visits  Balthus 
igularly. 

Ever  since  he  contracted  malaria  in  Morocco  in  the 
)s,  Balthus  has  had  intestinal  problems.  He  also  suffers 
om  arteriosclerosis  and  was  hospitalized  this  past  winter, 
/hen  I  first  contacted  Setsuko,  she  encouraged  us  to  come 
ilate  in  the  season  as 
jssible.  saying,  "Bal- 
us  feels  better  as  the 
lys  become  longer." 
Chickens  peered  out 

us  from  a  ground- 
bor  window  near  the 
wit  door  on  the  after- 
jon  of  the  unbirth- 
m  tea.  In  the  foyer 
pgs  a  gouache  of  a 
nner  party  of  animals 
formal  dress,  by  Set- 
ko,  who  is  also  a  paint- 

The  Grand  Chalet 
is  converted  into  a  ho- 

at  the  end  of  the 
rt  century,  and  it  is 
II  furnished  mostly 
th  the  seal  lop -edged 
tsts,  tables,  and  chairs 
at  were  there  when 
Uthus  bought  it  in 
77.  In  the  sitting  room, 
e's  eye  is  immediately 
awn  to  a  1954  Balthus 
inting,  Colette  in  Pro- 
di radiant  study  of 
choolgirl  in  a  sweater, 
is  one  of  only  three 
intings  by  Balthus  in 

house. 

"I  bought  it  back  in  auction  at  Sotheby's  in  1985,"  Set- 
co  announced  proudly.  "I  traded  11   Balthus  drawings 

The  King  of  Cats,"  she  said,  referring  to  the  1935 
f-portrait,  which  also  hangs  in  the  sitting  room.  The 
rd  painting,  the  1945  Princess  Maria  Volkonski  at  the 
e  of  Twelve,  was  paid  for  with  the  proceeds  of  Set- 
to's  first  two  exhibitions,  in  London  and  Tokyo.  "It's 
stairs  in  my  bedroom,  Room  15,"  she  said,  explaining 
it  they've  kept  the  hotel  room  numbers  on  the  doors, 
althus  sleeps  in  Room  13." 

Hie  master  was  soon  led  downstairs  by  Virgil  and  a 
ond  manservant.  Were  it  not  for  his  red  socks,  Balthus 
lid  pass  for  a  Shinto  priest  or  a  monk,  in  his  layers 

brown  and  gray  wool  shirts  and  sweaters,  khaki- 
ored  sweatpants,  and  Japanese  clogs.  He  had  been  to 

studio  that  morning.  "That  is  the  reason  he's  very 
ased  today,"  Setsuko 
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"I  have  to  start  all  over  again,"  Balthus  exclaimed 
cheerfully.  "At  zero.  A  painting  on  which  1  was  painting 
for  thre?  years  already.  It's  an  odalisque,  with  my  young 
model  Anna,  who  is  the  daughter  of  our  neighbor,  the 
medical  doctor.  And  the  paint  came  off  everywhere." 

Setsuko  explained  that  there  had  been  a  problem  with 
the  "sauce  Francois,"  a  solution  of  white  wax  and  sodium 
bicarbonate  prepared  for  Balthus  by  a  French  painter  friend, 
Francois  Rouan,  which  he  mixes  into  his  powdered  pig- 
ments. Balthus  has  never  used  paint  from  a  tube.  Since 

he  completed  Cat  with 
a  Mirror  III,  which  is 
co-owned  by  Thomas 
Ammann  Fine  Art  in 
Zurich  and  the  Le- 
fevre  Gallery  in  Lon- 
don, Balthus  has  been 
working  on  one  or  two 
landscapes  as  well  as 
on  the  Odalisque  with 
Turkish  Jacket  and 
Mandolin,  which  had 
apparently  disintegrat- 
ed. "A  new  canvas  has 
arrived  from  Rome," 
Setsuko  said,  "bigger 
than  the  old  one— 6/2 
feet  by  TA  feet." 

When  I  admired  the 
Giacometti  bronze  bust 
of  a  woman,  placed  on 
a  corner  table,  Balthus 
said,  "She  was  a  per- 
son from  television,  and 
Giacometti  got  very 
bored  with  her.  So  he 
said,  'If  you  don't  mind, 
I  should  make  your 
portrait.'  And  then  I 
visited  his  studio  and 
said,  'But  how  beauti- 
ful this  is.'  He  said  to 
me,  'You're  the  first  man  who  likes  that.  So  I  give  it  to 
you.'  Giacometti  was  my  nearest  friend  among  the  artists." 

Balthus  seemed  more  comfortable  com- 
menting on  other  artists  than  discussing 
his  own  work.  When  he  told  me  that  he 
considered  himself  a  religious  painter,  I  asked 
if  he  could  explain  that.  "You're  asking 
too  much  from  me,"  he  answered  after  an 
excruciatingly  long  pause.  "I  don't  like  to 
explain  my  paintings."  Predictably,  he  was 
willing  to  slap  the  contemporary  art  world.  "There  are 
more  museums  than  artists  now,"  he  noted.  At  another 
point  he  said,  "I've  never  understood  what  that  meant:  con- 
ceptual art.  Can  you  explain  it  to  me?" 

"The  idea  is  more  important  than  the  object." 

"That  is  terrible.  What  is  more  important  is  to  make 
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a  painting,  a  good  painting,  and  forget  any  ideas." 

"Conceptual  art  comes  directly  from  Duchamp." 

"From  Duchamp.  Yes,  of  course.  We  played  chess  together." 

"Were  you  friendly  with  Jean  Cocteau?" 

"I  knew  him  quite  well,  but  .  .  .  no,  Cocteau  I  was  not 
friendly  with." 

"Dali?" 

"He  was  the  funniest  person  I  ever  met.  Yet  he  was  a 
really  Spanish  product.  Very  monarchist." 

"Are  you  a  monarchist?" 

"No,  I'm  a  feudalist." 

"Max  Ernst?" 

"Max  Ernst  I  knew  quite  well.  A  charming  man  he  was. 
I  didn't  know  Magritte,  but  I  know  that  Magritte  had  a 
great  admiration  for  me,  because  his  widow  told  me  so." 

"And  Peggy  Guggenheim?" 

"Oh,  yes,  of  course,  Peggy.  I  hated  what  she     

collected.  I  remember  that  the  great  American 
architect— what  was  his  name?  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright!  Somebody  told  him,  when  he  made 
the  ramp  on  a  slant  [in  the  Guggenheim  Mu- 
seum], that  they  couldn't  look  at  the  things. 
And  he  answered,  'But  there's  nothing  to  look 
at.'  I  knew  quite  well  the  one  who  made  the 
mobiles." 

'Alexander  Calder.  Do  you  like  his  work?" 

"Yes,  in  a  way.  I  found  it  quite  amusing.  But 
I  never  saw  him  not  drunk.  The  last  time  he 
came  to  Villa  Medici  was  with  the  Guggenheim 
woman.  But  she  also  was  completely  drunk." 

"Yves  Klein?" 

"Is  he  the  man  who  painted  all  in  one  col- 
or? I'm  not  interested  in  that  sort  of  painting." 

"Are  there  any  American  artists  whose  work 
you  admire?" 

"American  artists  I  don't  know  at  all.  Just  a  few  things 
of  the  Pop  art,  which  I  dislike  deeply.  I  never  went  to 
New  York.  I  don't  think  it  would  bring  me  anything  I  am 
interested  in." 

He  lit  a  Dunhill  cigarette  and  let  it 
dangle  from  his  lower  lip,  and  sud- 
denly one  could  see  the  sex  appeal  he 
must  have  had.  "In  America  you're  not 
allowed  to  smoke  anymore,"  he  said. 
"However,  they  discovered  in  Ameri- 
ca that  nicotine  has  a  very  beneficial 
effect  on  the  brain.  It  gives  you  a 
sort  of  critical  conception  of  what  you  look  at.  You  see 
what  doesn't  work,  what  does  work,  and  what  is  worth- 
while -when  you  smoke." 

"Comme  le  miroir,"  Setsuko  interjected  in  French,  the 
language  they  speak  most  between  themselves.  "You  see, 
Balthus  used  to  use  a  mirror  in  his  studio  to  look  at  his 
paintings." 

"It's  like  the  mirror,  yes,"  Balthus  agreed.  "Your  mind 

gets  used  to  what  you  see,  and  you  don't  know  anymore 

what  you  really  do.  You  have  to  be  at  a  certain  distance." 

Balthus  met  Setsuko  in  Japan  in  1962,  and  they  married 
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five  years  later,  after  he  divorced  his  first  wife,  Antoinette 
de  Watteville,  a  Swiss  aristocrat  to  whom  he  had  been  mar- 
ried for  30  years  and  with  whom  he  had  two  sons:  Stanis- 
las, 55,  a  writer  and  filmmaker  living  in  Malibu;  and 
Thadee,  53,  who  lives  in  Paris  and  is  married  to  Yves  Saint 
Laurent's  longtime  muse,  Loulou  de  la  Falaise.  Harumi,  the 
daughter  of  Balthus  and  Setsuko,  briefly  worked  in  Paris 
as  a  press  assistant  to  couturier  John  Galliano,  and  is  now 
designing  jewelry  with  Charuvan  Sursock. 

There  seems  to  be  great  tenderness  between  Balthus 
and  his  second  wife,  who  has  evolved  into  his  general 
factotum  and  now  nurse.  Balthus  said  he  taught  himself 
Japanese,  "from  the  dictionary,"  to  write  her  love  letters. 
"You  lost  them  probably." 

"No,  no,  no,"  Setsuko  replied.  She  giggled  and  added, 
"Balthus  had  a  huge  collection  of  very  naughty  words  in 
Japanese.  Rather  embarrassing." 

"I  spoke  quite  fluently  during  a  certain 
while.  Unfortunately,  the  memory  is  van- 
ishing more  and  more." 

Over  the  next  three  days, 
the  Count  and  Countess 
Klossowski  de  Rola  opened 
the  rooms  of  their  Grand 
Chalet,  one  by  one,  from  the 
third-floor  Beauty  Room, 
No.  27,  "where  the  count 
and  countess  have  their 
hair  washed,"  as  one  of  the  servants  told 
me,  to  the  empty  ballroom  in  the  base- 
ment, where  they  held  a  costume  ball  in 
1996  for  the  joint  birthday  of  Balthus  and 
Harumi.  Setsuko's  studio  is  on  the  first  floor, 
off  the  sitting  room,  and  there's  a  Japa- 
nese Doll  Room  off  the  dining  room,  lined 
with  glass  cases  full  of  everything  from 
Edo-period  antiques  to  toys  bought  on 
trips  to  Japan.  Beyond  that  is  the  Canary  Room,  where 
Harumi's  canaries  fly  about  freely. 

The  Perfume  Room  is  on  the  second  floor,  next  to 
Setsuko's  bedroom,  which  is  a  kind  of  shrine  to  her  hus- 
band. There's  a  charming  little  drawing  of  Balthus  as  a 
child  by  his  artist  mother,  Baladine,  a  1924  self-portrait 
in  charcoal  by  the  teenage  Balthus,  and  his  1962  draw- 
ing of  Setsuko,  the  first  one  he  ever  did  of  her.  At  the 
far  end  of  the  hall  is  the  TV  room,  No.  9,  where  six 
chairs  in  three  rows  face  a  tiny,  old  television.  Across 
the  hall  is  Room  17,  the  off-limits  posing  room,  guard- 
ed, as  it  were,  by  Harumi's  caged  chinchilla.  On  our 
third  visit  to  the  chalet,  Setsuko  waved  us  upstairs  to 
take  a  look  while  Balthus  ate  his  lunch  in  the  dining 
room.  There  was  a  double  bed  with  a  chenille  bedcov- 
er, a  drop-leaf  desk,  and  a  low  chaise  longue  in  front  of 
the  window,  with  an  old  mandolin  propped  against  it. 
On  the  dresser  was  a  Polaroid  Spectra  camera  and  two 
packs  of  film. 

"He  takes  photos,  you  know.  Because  now  he  can't 
draw,"  said  Madame  Wahli,  the  mother  of  Balthus's  mod- 
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el,  when  I  paid  a  call  on  her  and  Anna  the  following  day. 

"Do  you  like  posing  for  Balthus?"  I  asked  Anna,  who 
had  just  turned  14. 

"Yes.  But  sometimes— comment  le  dire?— a  bit  boring." 

"At  first  he  tried  to  have  her  sit  to  model,"  her  moth- 
er explained.  "But  then  he  noticed  he  could  not  hold  a 
pencil  or  write.  He  talked  about  it  for  a  long  time.  'I  can't 
draw  anymore!'  It  was  terrible  for  him." 

Anna  started  posing,  for  Cat  with  a  Mirror  III,  when 
she  was  eight.  "She  was  always  passing  the  Grand  Chalet 
on  her  way  to  school,"  her  mother  said.  "One  day  she  was 
singing  'Queen  of  the  Night'  from  Mozart's  Magic  Flute 
and  he  heard  her.  He  thought  this  was  something  really 
special.  And  he  asked  her  to  pose."  Wahli  said  Balthus 
doesn't  pay  Anna  a  modeling  fee,  but  "she  has  received 
beautiful  things— necklaces,  earrings,  sapphires— for  Christ- 
mas and  birthdays." 

"Did  people  in  the  village  find  it  scandalous  that  Anna 
was  posing  for  Balthus?" 

"Some  people  thought  it  was  strange.  We  discussed  that 
with  him.  And  he  thinks— we  all  think— that  it's  pure,  ide- 
alized. Anna  did  not  want  to  pose  in  the  nude,  so  he  said 
'O.K.'  But  he  tried  to  ask  her  again  and  again.  And  she 
said,  'No,  I  don't  want  to.'  C'est  vrai,  Anna?" 

"Our 

When  I  told  Balthus  that  I  had  met  Anna,  he  said, 
"Ah,  my  top  model.  She's  very  beautiful.  And  it  is  the 
beauty  that  doesn't  strike  you  at  once,  which  has  to  be 
discovered."  He  paused.  "While  it  lasts." 

Chateau  Mouton  Rothschild,  which  has  been 
commissioning  famous  artists  to  design 
its  labels  since  the  1920s,  was  forced  in 
1996  to  recall  from  the  American  market 
30,000  bottles  of  Bordeaux  with  a  Balthus 
label.  "While  I  believe  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  erotic  or  pornographic  about  the 
sketch  of  a  nude  10-year-old  girl— the  nude 
has  inspired  artists  for  centuries  I  respect  the  feelings 
and  beliefs  of  our  customers,"  Baroness  Philippine  de 
Rothschild  stated  at  the  time. 

"Philippine  chose  the  naked  girl,"  Balthus  said  at  tea.  "I 
wanted  to  make  something  quite  of  the  Parisian  style.  Grapes 
or  something." 

It  wasn't  the  first  time  Balthus  had  found  himself  in  a 
controversy  over  the  subject  that  is  at  the  core  of  his 
work-the  pubescent  girls  he  now  calls  "angels."  From  the 
beginning,  French  critics  attacked  him  as  "a  fanatic  of 
nymphomania"  and  "the  Freud  of  painting."  Balthus  even 
agreed  to  repaint  a  suggestive  section  of  The  Street,  one 
of  the  paintings  from  his  first  Paris  exhibition— reposition- 
ing a  male  figure's  hand  so  that  he  is  grabbing,  rather  than 
groping,  a  young  girl— at  the  request  of  its  American  own- 
er, Janes  Thrall  Soby,  in  order  that  it  could  be  included 
in  the  first  retrospective  of  his  work,  at  New  York's  Mu- 
seum of  Modern  Art  in  1956. 

Another  painting  from  that  1934  exhibition,  The  Guitar 

picture  of  a  nearly  naked  girl  splayed  across  the 

lap  of  her  sadistic-looking  female  music  teacher,  was  con- 


sidered so  shocking  that  it  was  shown  only  to  select  vfl 
ers  in  the  Galerie  Pierre's  back  room,  and  was  not  I 
licly  shown  until  1977,  at  the  Pierre  Matisse  Gallerl 
New  York.  In  order  to  get  the  painting  through  U.S.  I 
toms,  it  had  to  be  covered  over  with  another  canvaB 
Paris  and  then  restored  upon  arrival.  The  following  ;l 
Pierre  Matisse  donated  T/w  Guitar  Lesson  to  MoMA,B 
the  gift  was  returned  in  1982,  after  one  of  the  museiB 
trustees,  Blanchette  Rockefeller,  objected  to  the  fact  I 
its  composition  echoed  a  Renaissance  Pieta  in  the  LoiB 
which  she  felt  made  it  blasphemous  as  well  as  obscenB 
was  then  briefly  owned  by  the  director  Mike  Nichols  I 
fore  being  bought  by  the  Greek  shipping  magnate  StaB 
Niarchos,  who  hung  it  beside  his  bed  in  his  Manna  11 
pied-a-terre.  According  to  one  friend,  "Stavros  liked  tcl 
it  always  gave  him  an  erection."  He  was  very  secnB 
about  owning  it  and  refused  to  lend  it  for  retrospec  n 
at  the  Pompidou  Center  in  Paris  in  1983  and  the  M-lj 
politan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York  in  1984.  Niar  U 
died  last  year,  and  Tlie  Guitar  Lesson  is  now  though  uj 
be  in  the  possession  of  his  eldest  son,  Philip. 

In  his  review  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  retrosjl 
tive,  77w?-magazine  critic  Robert  Hughes  asserted  | 
Balthus  had  "won  worldwide  fame  by  creating  works  w  ■ 
best-known  image  is  the  child  as  sex  object."  Baltlij'i 
son  Stanislas  later  laid  down  the  official  family  reb  II 
in  the  introduction  to  his  1996  book  about  his  fatheijl 
must  stress  once  again  that  the  fabled  theme  of  theil 
guid  adolescent  girl  .  .  .  has  nothing  whatsoever  k  I 
with  sexual  obsession,  except  perhaps  in  the  eye  oim 
beholder.  These  girls  are  in  fact  untouchable  archetfil 
of  purity  belonging  to  a  higher  realm.  Their  very  y  U 
is  the  emblem  of  an  ageless  body  of  glory,  as  adolescn 
.  .  .  aptly  symbolizes  that  heavenward  state  of  growt  I 
which  Plato  refers  in  the  Tunaem." 

But  even  Balthus's  admirers  find  this  defense  simpFlcfi 
"It  is  great  erotic  painting,"  says  artist  Philip  TaafftTj 
think  painting  has  to  be  both  erotic  and  metaphysic,  pj 
the  same  time.  Balthus  fills  both  categories  very  well."  Ba  U 
himself  admits  that  The  Guitar  Lesson  and  other  worl  n 
his  1934  show  were  clearly  erotic.  "I  had  no  means  of  1  ■ 
by  then,  and  I  hoped  to  be  known  as  quickly  as  possi  1] 
he  told  me.  "So  I  made  some  things  to  shock  peo]L| 

was  born  in  a  street  which  was  a  little  pasts 
between  the  Boulevard  Raspail  and  the  Boulerd 
Montparnasse,"  Balthus  recalled.  "There  wall 
enormous  chestnut  tree.  This  is  my  first  memiH 

Michel  Balthasar  Klossowski's  parents  had ; 
to  Paris  in  1903,  from  what  was  then  Bresla  ■ 
East  Prussia,  and  is  now  Wroclaw,  Poland, 
father,  Erich  Klossowski,  was  descended  i 
minor  Polish  nobility;  the  family  had  fled  Poland 
the  failed  War  of  Independence  of  1830.  His  mo 
Elisabeth  Spiro,  was  the  daughter  of  a  Russian  ca 
who  had  settled  in  Breslau,  according  to  Sabine 
wald's  text  for  the   1984  Metropolitan  Museum 
logue,  to  date  the  most  thoroughly  researched  piec  | 
biographical  writing  on  an  artist  who  has  done  his 
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COUNT  AND  COUNTESS 

Setsuko,  who  is  35  years 

younger  than  Ball  litis  and  also 

a  painter,  became  the  second 

Countess  Klossowski  dc  Rola 

in  a  Shinto  ceremony  in 

Japan  in  1967. 


become  iconographic,  says  Eric  Jfechl. 


to  obfuscate  his  past.  "I  was  brought  up 
as  a  Catholic,"  Balthus  told  me.  "My 
mother  was  from  a  Jewish  family.  At  least, 
she  was  adopted  by  a  Jewish  family." 

Both  parents  were  painters.  His  father 
was  also  an  art  historian,  who  wrote  a 
definitive  study  on  Daumier.  His  mother 
exhibited  under  the  name  Baladine.  Their 
circle  of  artists  and  writers  included  Vuil- 
lard,  Bonnard,  Derain,  Valery,  and  Rilke. 
"Once."  Balthus  remembered,  "we  went 
to  visit  Bonnard  in  Normandy,  and  that's 
where  I  met  the  old  Monet.  But  I  didn't 
know  who  the  beautiful  old  gentleman  was, 
looking  at  Bonnard's  painting.  I  only  was 
told  later  by  my  father  that  I  saw  Monet. 
I  was  about  five  years  old. 

"When  my  parents  left  Paris,  I  was 
six,"  Balthus  continued.  "The  World  War 
broke  out,  and  like  many  Polish  families, 
my  family  suddenly  found  that  it  was 
German.  Because  Poland  had  been  parti- 
tioned between  Austria  and  Russia  and 
Prussia.  My  father  was  furious,  because  he 
hated  the  Germans.  We  had  to  move  out 
of  France.  My  father  had  a  beautiful  collec- 
tion of  Delacroix,  Gericault,  Cezanne.  .  .  . 
All  this  was  lost,  because  during  the  war 
it  was  sold  off." 

In  1914  the  Klossowskis  moved  to  Berlin, 
where  Erich  became  a  successful  stage  de- 
signer. In  1917,  Baladine  left  her  husband 
and  moved  with  her  two  sons— Balthus 
and  his  older  brother,  Pierre— to  a  small 
apartment  in  Geneva,  where  Balthus  at- 
tended the  Lycee  Calvin  for  two  years,  his 
only  period  of  formal  education.  Soon  af- 
ter, Baladine  became  the  lover  of  Rilke— 
and  the  poet,  something  of  a  surrogate  father 
to  Balthus.  Rilke  dedicated  his  1925  poem 
"Narcisse"  to  Balthus,  and  that  same  year 
Balthus  responded  by  giving  him  one  of 
his  earliest  paintings,  a  copy  of  Poussin's 
Echo  and  Narcissus.  Later  in  hjs  life,  a 
friend  recalls,  Balthus  would  sometimes  claim 
that  Rilke  was  his  real  father. 

Rilke  arranged  for  the  publication  of 
Mitsou,  a  book  of  40  ink  drawings  Balthus 
had  done  between  the  ages  of  9  and  1 1. 
"It's  the  story  of  a  cat  I  lost,"  Balthus 
said.  The  book  was  signed  "Baltusz"— his 
nickname  in  Polish.  At  Rilke's  suggestion, 
he  continued  to  use  the  name  to  sign  his 
work,  although  at  some  point  he  changed 
the  spelling  to  make  it  more  French. 

Rilke  often  joined  Baladine  and  her 
sons  in  Beaten  berg,  overlooking  the  Lake 
of  Thun  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  where  they 
spent  the  summer  months  and  where  Balthus 
studied  with  the  sculptor  Margrit  Bay.  In 
1924,  Rilke  arranged  for  Balthus  to  stay  with 
Andre  Gide  in  Paris  so  that  the  16-year- 
old  could  continue  his  self-education  as  an 
artist.  He  spent  his  days  studying  and 


copying  the  old  masters  in  the  Louvre, 
and  his  evenings  at  informal  sketching 
classes  overseen  by  Bonnard  and  Vla- 
minck.  In  1926,  Balthus  traveled  to  Italy, 
where  he  copied  Piero  della  Francesca's 
Hie  Legend  of  the  True  Cross  in  Arezzo, 
as  well  as  frescoes  by  Masolino  and  Masac- 
cio  in  Florence.  He  lived  in  Paris  for  most 
of  the  following  three  years,  painting  Left 
Bank  street  scenes  which  appear  to  cross 
Masaccio  with  Seurat.  In  Italy,  Balthus 
had  worked  as  a  dishwasher.  He  support- 
ed himself  in  Paris  by  painting  furniture. 
"I  was  very  poor,"  he  said. 

After  15  months  of  French  military 
service  in  Morocco,  Balthus  spent  a  sum- 
mer in  Bern,  copying  Joseph  Reinhardt's 
stark  18th-century  portraits  of  Swiss  peas- 
ants at  the  Historical  Museum.  Most  sources 
say  that  he  met  the  woman  who  would 
become  his  first  wife,  Antoinette  de  Watte- 
ville,  at  about  this  time.  The  de  Wattevilles 
ranked  among  the  oldest  and  richest  fam- 
ilies in  the  Swiss  capital.  Balthus  told  me, 
"I  met  her  the  first  time  in  Beatenberg, 
when  she  was  an  asthmatic  little  girl.  I 
was  eight  and  she  was  four." 

He  painted  Antoinette  in  1930  and 
again  in  1932.  The  stylistic  differ- 
ence between  the  two  portraits  is  star- 
tling. The  first  is  soft  and  almost  pretty  in 
the  manner  of  Seurat  and  Bonnard;  the 
second  is  much  more  severe,  more  modern 
and  more  primitive  at  the  same  time— more 
Balthusian.  In  1932.  Balthus  started  work- 
ing on  a  set  of  14  pen-and-ink  illustrations 
based  on  Emily  Bronte's  Wuthering  Heights, 
casting  Antoinette  as  Cathy  and  himself  as 
Heathcliff.  Antoinette  was  also  the  model 
for  Cathy  Dressing,  one  of  the  five  large  sex- 
ually charged  oil  paintings— Rewald  calls  it 
the  "grim  anticipation  of  a  somber  erotic 
rite"— making  up  his  1934  Paris  debut,  which 
shocked  the  avant-garde  for  its  form  as  much 
as  it  did  the  Establishment  for  its  content. 

"Balthus  was  an  important  figure,"  says 
art  historian  John  Richardson,  "in  that  at 
a  moment  when  the  avant-garde  had  com- 
pletely rejected  representational  figurative 
painting,  he  put  a  new  spin  on  it.  He 
found  a  new  solution  to  the  problem 
which  painters  had  in  the  30s,  when  every- 
body was  either  a  Surrealist  or  abstrac- 
tionist. In  order  to  make  his  figurative  work 
acceptable  to  the  avant-garde,  he  gave  it 
a  kinky,  pedophile  edge." 

After  that  exhibition,  Balthus  stopped 
painting  for  several  months  and,  accord- 
ing to  James  Lord  in  Some  Remarkable 
Men,  attempted  suicide  because  Antoinette 
had  rejected  him.  He  was  discovered  "in 
plenty  of  time,"  writes  Lord,  by  the  poet 
Antonin  Artaud.  Balthus  emphatically  de- 


nies this  version  of  events:  "It's  all  wrc 
what  he  wrote!" 

For  the  next  three  years,  he  did  mo; 
commissioned  portraits.  At  least  three 
these— Derain  with  his  model,  Miro  w 
his  daughter,  and  the  Vicomtesse  Mai 
Laure  de  Noailles— are  considered  masl 
pieces,  and  the  first  two  are  in  MoIVL 
permanent  collection.  The  last  was  also 
important  social  breakthrough,  becai 
Marie-Laure  de  Noailles,  a  descendant 
the  Marquis  de  Sade,  was  the  leading 
troness  and  hostess  of  her  time.  Her  h 
band,  Charles  de  Noailles,  had  been  expel 
from  the  Jockey  Club  of  Paris  for  producs 
Dali  and  Luis  Bunuel's  Surrealist  filmic 
d'Or,  and  their  Right  Bank  mansion  v 
hung  with  the  works  of  Goya  and  Rube 
as  well  as  Braques  and  Picassos.  The 
Noailles  also  acquired  the  complete  Wuth 
ing  Heights  set  (which  was  later  sold 
Duchamp's  widow,  Teeny,  and  publisl 
with  Bronte's  text  by  the  Limited  Editic 
Club  of  New  York  in  1994). 

Picasso  gave  Balthus  the  avant-garde  s 
of  approval  by  buying  his  1937  painti 
Hie  Children,  a  haunting  study  of  Hub 
and  Therese  Blanchard,  the  son  and  dau; 
ter  of  Balthus's  neighbors  in  the  Cour 
Rohan,  the  medieval  alleyway  off  the  Boii 
vard  St.-Germain  where  he  had  his  stud 
That  same  year,  Balthus  married  Antoine 
and  used  her  as  his  model  for  the  cent- 
figure  in  Hie  Mountain,  an  8-by-  12-foot  t( 
de  force  evocative  of  Poussin,  Courbet,  a 
Reinhardt,  which  now  hangs  in  the  M 
ropolitan  Museum. 

Balthus  had  his  first  exhibition  outsu 
France  in  1938,  at  the  Pierre  Mati.i 
Gallery  in  New  York.  At  the  start  r 
World  War  II,  in  1939,  he  was  draft: 
into  the  French  army,  but  was  quickly  <| 
charged  after  seeing  action  in  Alsace, 
was  wounded,"  he  said.  "I  was  blown 
on  a  mine."  Balthus  and  Antoinette  ma 
their  way  from  Paris  to  a  farm  at  Cha 
provent,  in  the  Savoy,  and  then  to  Switz 
land,  where  their  sons  were  born— Stanis. 
in  1942,  Thadee  in  1944. 

In  Geneva,  the  KJossowski  family  re 
ed  the  Villa  Diodati,  where  Lord  Byr 
had  lived  in  1816  and  Mary  Shelley 
said  to  have  conceived  Frankenstein. 
stayed  in  Byron's  room,"  Balthus  rei 
nisced.  "I  dreamed  that  I  saw  Byron,  a 
I  told  him  how  much  I  admired  his  L 
Juan.  He  said  to  me,  'Oh,  this  one 
haven't  written  yet.'  Because  he  was  w 
ing  Childe  Harold  in  the  Villa  Diodati. 

"My  family  was  related  to  Byron's  mo 
er,  who  was  a  Gordon  of  Gight,"  he  c< 
tinued.  "My  family  was  certainly  from  feu* 
times.  They  belonged  to  the  Piast  dynas 
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which  ended  with  Casimir  the  Great,  who 
was  also  related  to  the  mother  of  Byron." 

Much  confusion  surrounds  the  ances- 
try of  Balthus.  Rewald  grants  that  the 
Klossowskis  were  "an  old  Polish  family, 
entitled  to  the  Rola  coat  of  arms."  His- 
torically, the  landed  gentry  of  Poland,  like 
that  of  Scotland,  was  organized  into  clans; 
the  Klossowskis  were  part  of  the  Rola 
clan,  from  southern  Poland.  However,  there 
appears  to  be  no  documentation  connect- 
ing the  Rolas  to  King  Casimir  III,  who 
ruled  Poland  from  1333  to  1370,  or,  for 
that  matter,  the  Scottish  Gordons  to  the 
Polish  royal  family. 

According  to  Stanislas  Klossowski,  "The 
first  Rola  in  legends  was  a  bird  tamer  to 
the  Polish  equivalent  of  King  Arthur."  The 
elder  son  of  Balthus,  who  has  published 
two  books  on  alchemy,  sometimes  uses  the 
title  "prince"  because,  as  he  points  out,  ti- 
tles such  as  count  did  not  exist  in  the  king- 
dom of  Poland.  After  the  partitions  in  the 
18th  century,  some  families  acquired  Rus- 
sian or  Austrian  titles,  and  exiled  Polish 
aristocrats  often  assumed  titles.  "Families 
that  traveled  adopted  the  norms  of  the 
realm  they  were  in,"  explains  Stanislas. 
"Our  family  had  a  long  history  in  France, 
and  Klossowski  de  Rola  was  a  French  ren- 
dering. My  grandfather  wanted  to  play  all 
that  stuff  down  and  not  use  any  titles.  But 
when  he  died,  he  made  my  father  his  heir 
and  gave  him  his  Crusader's  ring.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  Giacometti  always  said,  this 
idea  of  using  a  title  was  completely  arbi- 
trary, to  annoy  people." 

Balthus  and  Antoinette  separated  in  1947. 
He  returned  to  Paris;  she  moved  with 
the  children  to  Lausanne.  "I  thinly  my  father 
would  have  stayed  in  Switzerland,"  Thadee 
told  me,  "had  they  managed  to  buy  the  Vil- 
la Diodati,  which  he  loved."  Stanislas  elab- 
orates: "My  mother  was  unable  to  persuade 
her  trust  to  put  up  the  money  to  buy  it. 
And  she  was  exasperated  by  the  fact  that 
her  cousin  offered  us  a  very  comfortable 
apartment  in  Paris,  in  the  16th  Arrondisse- 
ment,  but  my  father  refused  to  live  in  a  'bour- 
geois area.'  So  they  split  over  details.  And 
there  are  letters  from  him  to  my  mother, 
where  he  expressed  that  he  loved  her  all 
the  more  for  being  the  way  she  was,  rather 
than  just  a  regular  painter's  wife." 

Apparently  it  wasn't  always  easy  to 
have  an  artist  for  a  father.  Stanislas  re- 
calls. "He  stopped  us  from  doing  any 
drawing  when  we  were  kids.  During  a 
malaria  attack,  he  said,  if  you  ever  draw, 
I'll  cut  off  your  fingers!'  He  didn't  say  it 
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jokingly.  We  were  very  little— five  and 
three  maybe— and  totally  scared.  Later, 
we  used  it  to  cut  art  classes.  When  we 
said,  'Our  daddy  is  Balthus  and  he  said 
he'd  cut  our  fingers  off,'  the  art  teachers 
would  be  absolutely  horrified." 

Balthus  was  nearly  40  when  he  set  him- 
self up  again  in  the  Cour  de  Rohan  stu- 
dio. He  resumed  his  friendships  with  Derain, 
Giacometti,  and  Artaud,  and  became  a 
mentor  to  a  young  English  painter  then 
living  in  Paris  named  Lucien  Freud.  Many 
an  evening  was  spent  dining  with  Paul 
Eluard,  Albert  Camus,  and  Malraux  at  Le 
Mediterranee  on  the  Place  de  l'Odeon; 
the  signboard  he  painted  for  the  restau- 
rant in  1949,  titled  The  Mediterranee 's 
Cat,  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Fiat  chair- 
man Gianni  Agnelli  and  his  wife,  Marel- 
la.  And  soon  there  was  a  new  model— and 
new  love— in  the  life  of  the  middle-aged 
painter:  Laurence  Bataille,  the  teenage 
daughter  of  the  writer  Georges  Bataille. 

Laurence  posed  for  several  major  nudes 
of  this  period,  including  Tlie  Room,  dated 
1952-54,  in  which  "the  most  erotic  and 
self -abandoned  of  Balthus's  narcissistic  ado- 
lescent girls,"  to  quote  Rewald,  seems  about 
to  be  pounced  upon  by  a  sinister  old  gnome. 
The  Agnellis  also  own  Tlie  Room,  which 
they  bought  from  Stanislas  and  Thadee— 
who  had  been  given  it  by  their  father— in 
1969  for  $120,000.  It  is  almost  9  feet  high 
by  11  feet  long,  and  dominates  the  grand 
salon  of  their  palazzo  in  Rome.  At  least 
two  other  Balthus  paintings  belong  to  the 
Agnellis:  the  Garrison  in  Morocco  of  1933 
and  Nude  in  Profile  of  1973-77. 

When  his  relationship  with  Laurence 
Bataille  dissolved,  Balthus  took  up  with 
Dora  Maar,  the  artist  who  had  been  one 
of  Picasso's  models  and  lovers.  Balthus  nev- 
er painted  Maar,  and  in  1953  he  quit  the 
Paris  art  scene  for  the  isolation  of  the 
Chateau  de  Chassy,  a  run-down  14th- 
century  castle  in  Burgundy.  The  seven  years 
he  spent  there  were  his  most  prolific:  he 
produced  some  70  paintings,  including  more 
than  20  landscapes.  To  buy  the  place  and 
pay  for  its  renovation  and  upkeep,  he  agreed 
to  turn  over  his  entire  output  to  a  con- 
sortium of  dealers  and  collectors:  his  new 
Paris  dealer,  Henriette  Gomes;  his  New 
York  dealer,  Pierre  Matisse;  auctioneer 
Maurice  Rheims;  businessman  Claude  Her- 
sant;  and  Baroness  Mary  de  Rothschild. 
One  large  oil  at  least,  a  nude  of  a  young 
girl,  escaped  their  grasp;  Balthus  traded  it 
to  the  decorator  Henri  Samuel  for  a  sofa, 
armchairs,  and  curtains,  all  of  yellow  silk. 

The  model  for  that  painting,  and  for 
most  of  the  interior  studies  done  at  Chas- 
sy, was  Balthus's  niece,  Frederique  Tisson, 
the  daughter  from  a  previous  marriage  of 


the  wife  of  his  brother,  Pierre.  Frederic 
who  also  became  his  lover,  was  just 
of  the  lycee  when  she  arrived  at  the  chat 
and  apparently  Balthus  encouraged  he 
keep  her  schoolgirl  look  throughout 
20s.  Retired  Italian  art  dealer  Beat 
Monti  della  Corte  recalls  meeting 
odd  couple  at  the  house  of  a  neighbo 
theirs:  "The  niece  must  have  been  ne 
30,  but  she  was  dressed  up  like  a  gir 
12— patent-leather  shoes,  pleated  skirt, 
tie  white  blouse.  Her  way  of  talking 
like  a  girl  of  12  as  well,  i  can't  have 
fee,'  she  said.  'Balthus  doesn't  want  m 
have  coffee.'" 

Not  all  of  the  artist's  models  bee; 
his  lovers.  Marie  Pierre  Colle  was  ora 
the  three  daughters  of  the  Paris  art  c 
er  Pierre  Colle,  who  were  the  subject 
the  "Three  Sisters"  series  of  paint: 
done  in  the  1950s  and  60s.  "When  m; 
ther  died  in  1948,"  she  recalls,  "my  m 
er  had  a  portrait  of  Antoinette,  called 
White  Blouse,  which  Balthus  wantec 
give  back  to  Antoinette.  So  he  said  to 
mother,  'Give  me  that  portrait  and  I'll  p 
your  daughters.'  I  started  posing  in  1' 
when  I  was  11,  in  the  Cour  de  Rol 
and  I  was  24  when  I  posed  for  the» 
time,  in  the  Villa  Medici.  We  never  p< 
nude.  When  I  was  12  or  13,  he  wi 
take  me  to  the  Louvre  with  Malrauxi 
Tuesday,  when  it  was  closed.  And  we  wo 
go  see  Poussin  or  Courbet.  We  wi 
stand  in  front  of  one  painting  all  m 
ing.  For  my  14th  birthday,  he  did  a 
tercolor  of  a  rose  for  me,  signed  'F<  i 
flower  among  the  flowers.'" 


In  an  ancient  temple  in  Kyoto  in  1  . 
Balthus  met  Setsuko  Ikeda,  the  sec  ! 
great  love  of  his  life,  after  Antoinetti  I 
Watteville.  He  was  54;  she  was  19.  1  I 
raux  had  appointed  him  director  of  e 
French  Academy  in  Rome— the  \  a 
Medici— the  previous  year,  and  then 
him  to  Japan  on  a  cultural-exchange  | 
sion.  Setsuko  was  "a  modern  girl  fron  I 
old  family,"  she  says,  a  student  of  Fn  i 
at  Tokyo's  Jesuit-run  Sofia  University, 
tagged  along  with  a  journalist  friem  I 
see  the  rarely  opened  temples  being  sh 
to  the  visiting  French  dignitary.  "I  di  t 
know  what  a  great  painter  he  was," 
suko  says,  "but  I  was  impressed  witli  I 
beautiful  red  handkerchief  he  carrid  n 
his  hand.  We  quarreled  in  the  car  g  g 
to  another  temple.  Balthus  said  he  5 
against  compulsory  education.  I  told  I 
what  strange  ideas  he  had.  Now  my  i  s 
are  totally  like  his." 

In  rapid  succession,  Setsuko  becarni  s 
model  (she  agreed  to  let  him  draw  her  i  I 
in  a  few  days);  his  continued  on  pagi 
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THERE'S  A  PLAVBOy  ATTHE  PALACE 


For  those  special  moments  when  we  find  ourselves  pampered  by 
elegance,  and  feeling  like  a  PLAYBOY,  there's  a  cigar  by  Don  Diego 
to  heighten  the  enjoyment. 

The  PLAYBOY  cigar,  meticulously  hand-crafted  with  rich  flavor  and 
aroma,  enhances  any  setting,  wherever  you  might  smoke  it. 

Light  one  up!  Let  it  bring  out  the  PLAYBOY  in  you. 


The  PLAYBOY  cigar  by  Don  Diego 

in  five  styles 


st  of  select  retailers 
iJnited  States,  please  write  tc 
'  by  Don  Diego  Cigars,  RO. r' 
lerdale.  Fl  33340-7166 


Label  and  Band  ©  Playboy  1 997. 

PLAYBOY.  RABBIT  HEAD  DESIGN.  HMH  and  HUGH  M.  HEFNER 

are  trademarks  of  Playboy  Enterprises,  Inc.  and  used  with  permission. 

Don  Diego  is  a  trademark  of  Consolidated  Cigar  Corp.  Reg.  US  Pat.  &  TM  Off. 


Advertisement 

Deep-hydration  skincare  with 
i  Bio  Vita  Shapes 

jlyH  Nourish  and  rejuvenate  your  skin  and  minimize  fine  lines 
^^H  naturally  with  IGIA"''  BioVita  Shapes.  BioVita  is  a  translucent, 
■tf.  I  deep  hydration  patch,  infused  with  vitamins  A,  C,  E  and  K 
I  for  the  neck,  face  and  nose.  Simply  apply  patches  to  clean, 
*ttl  dry  skin,  and  leave  on  for  15  to  45  minutes.  For  optimum 
^^  results,  use  them  every  other  day,  or  at  least  once  a  week. 
Foil  wrapped  packs  include  shapes  for  the  face,  nose  and  neck  (up  to  3  month 
supply).  $49.95  +  $9.50  s/h.  Credit  cards:  800-297-6699.  Dept.  VFBV12. 
Check/m.o.:  IGIA  Direct,  245  8th  Ave.,  Ste.  855,  New  York,  NY  10011. 
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With  Wonder  Form 

A  fuller  bustline — 
instantly 

Help  your  dress  look  its  absolute 
best  with  IGIA™  Wonder  Form. 
These  figure-enhancing  forms  immedi- 
ately increase  your  bustline  up  to  two 
full  cup  sizes.  No  adhesives  are  neces- 
sary; simply  slip  the  pads  into  your  bra 
and  let  the  silicone  gel  warm  and 
mold  to  your  form.  The  result:  natural- 
looking  cleavage  and  a  more  flattering 
dress!  Special  Offer:  $29.95  + 
$9.95  s/h.  To  order,  call  800-575-7682. 
Dept:  VFBC12.  Or  send  check/m.o. 
to  IGIA  Direct,  Inc., 
245  8th  Ave.,  Ste.  855, 
New  York,  NY  10011. 


With  the  IGIA™  Clear  Blemish  Remover,  you  can  zap  zits  and  banish  blotches  in  j  | 

matter  of  seconds — without  the  danger  of  hurting  or  scarring  skin.  This  corrl 

battery-operated  device  uses  safe,  super-gentle  electrical  currents  to  remove] 

appearance  of  unsightly  skin  spots,  as  well  as  pore-clogging  oil,  dirt  and  debris. 

complexion  will  be  in  the  clear  in  no  time!  Clinically-tested  and  proven  to  have  a  signif  I 

28%  decrease  in  the  amount  of  blemishes.  Free  with  purchase:  IGlA  moisturizer  and  Cleat  I 

Lotion.  Special  Offer:  $89.95  +  $9.50  s/h.  To  order  call  800-575-7479,  Dept.  VFCL1 2;  or  send  cb  | 

to  IGlA  Direct,  245  8th  Ave.,  Ste.  855,  New  York,  NY  1001 1 . 


Reduce  hair  growth   up  to   50  °/o — naturally 

Tired  of  skin  irritated  by  constant  shaving,  waxing,  plucking  or  treating  with  harsh 
chemical  preparations?  Bio  Depiless  is  a  moisturizing  skin  care  system  that  acts  as  a 
natural  hair  growth  inhibitor,  slowing  growth  up  to  50%.  Your  hair  grows  in  finer,  thinner 
and  softer,  while  your  skin  benefits  from  soothing  care.  Gentle  enough  to  use  daily,  this 
Swiss-made  product  contains  "SR-active  96"  which  combines  protein,  amino  acids  and 
plant  extracts  that  discourage  hair  growth.  Dermatologically  tested  and  clinically  proven 
to  be  safe  and  effective.  Special  introductory  offer:  Order  Bio  Depiless  Body  Lotion 
(200  ml.)  and  Face  Cream  (50ml.)  for  $49.95  +  $5.95  s/h  (Visa,  MC,  Discover)— receive  the 
new  Bio  Depiless  Deodorant  Roll-on  (75  ml.)  free!  Call  800-333-6663  to  order  or  send 
ck/m.o.  for  $55.90  to  Bio  Depiless/TMG,  2280  University  Dr.,  Newport  Beach,  CA 
92660.  30-Day  money  back  guarantee  (less  s/h). 
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Tired  of  not  being  able  to  recreate 

that  salon-style  at  home?  Get  new 

Salon  Grafix.  Its  advanced  formula 

i;   allows  you  to  style,  brush 

through,  and  restyle  again. 
■  |  , 

SALON 
GRAFIX 


Professional  quality  at  a  fraction 
of  the  price 


SHAPING 
HAIR 
SPRAY 


Miuwit 
urn 


Look  for  these  Salon  Grafix  products  Freeze 
Styling  Spray  /  Spntz  Design  Spray  /  Shaping  Hair 
Sprays  /  Awapuhl  Shampoo  /  Awapuhi  Conditioner 


Stop 

Camouflaging 

Your 

Scars 

Tired  of  camouflaging  your  scars? 
Erase  them  with  the  revolutionary  Newskii 
Scar  Treatment.  This  soft,  reusable  silicone 
strip  creates  an  electrostatic  ionic  bonding 
process  that  rebuilds  skin  cells  from  the 
inside  out.  It's  easy  to  use  and  attaches 
comfortably  to  your  skin  with  non-allerger 
tape.  Wear  it  for  up  to  eight  hours  a  day- 
you'll  start  to  see  results  in  two  weeks. 
A  single  Newskin  sheet  lasts  for  at  least  d 
year  of  daily  wearing;  it's  durable,  washab 
and  can  easily  last  the  entire  treatment. 
Utilized  in  burn  centers  nationwide  and 
found  to  be  90%  effective  by  physicians. 
$59.95  +  $6.50  s/h.  Credit  card  orders  cal 
800-868-3733,  or  send  ck/m.o.  to  KMC 
International,  398  Washington  Blvd.,  Ste.  1 
^^H  Pasadena,  CA 
Wk  91103  (CA  re; 

add  $4.95  sal. 

tax) 
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"able  '*t:"ftma'ft.  Eckerd  Drug.  Brooks  Drug.  Arbor  Drug.  Longs  Drug.  Ralphs.  Osco.  Sav-On.  Albertson's. 
rt's.  Reve'o  .and:  CVS  stores.  Or  for  a  retailer  near  you  call  800-542-5903 
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beautiful  gift 

that  lasts  all  year 

a  unique  holiday  gift,  don't  just  send  flowers. 
i  a  spectacular  variety  of  blooming  plants 
1  the  Royal  Bloom  Club.  Each  month  the  club 
yers  a  different  flowering  plant — azaleas, 

lilies,  gardenias,  etc.  The  finest  plants 
(able  are  shipped  directly  from  the  grower 
are  guaranteed  to  arrive  at  their  peak  of 
Uty  (7-10  days  fresher  than  if  purchased  from 
:al  florist).  Memberships  are  available 
i  1-12  months.  Call  1-800-656-BUDS  to 
your  gift  for  the  holidays. 


It  perfect  gift.  Each  month  members 
»  ve  eight  rich  and  flavorful  American 
ni  >brewed  beers  (4  varieties).  Membership 
IK  des:  gift  card,  free  beer  publication  and 
)u  lewsletter.  Order  from  3-12  months, 
(1  35  +  s&h/month.  Or  surprise  someone 
wi  one  of  our  unique  giftpaks  (Party  Pail 
shown  above,  $34.95  +  s/h). 
800-SEND-ALE 
(800-736-3253). 

Hava  Cigar 

Cigar  of     the 
Month  Club 

Enjoy  four  of  the  world's 
finest  cigars  each  month, 
delivered  fresh  from  our 
humidor  to  you.  Membership 
"c  ies  personalized  gift  card,  newsletter, 
>ni'ee  cigar  cutter.  Order  from  2-12  months, 
h'35  +  s&h/month.  Giftpaks  also 
»fyb\e  (Deluxe  humidor  at  left,  $89.95  + 
'A388-GET-HAVA  (888^38^*282). 


lak  Jote:  make  a  holiday  sta'  '  with  a 
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ue  Sandalon  •  FineJewelr 


Atlanta,  GA.    404.257.0743 

The  Gold  Bug  •  Fine  Jewelry 


jj  Boston,  MA.  hi 7.42 1.1 200 

Framingham,  MA.     508.872.1200 

Wedding  Ring  Originals. 


New  York,  NY.    21 2.751 .3940 

Fasseas  Jewelers 


Livingston,  Nj.  201.533.1114 
Roseland,  NJ.  201 .228.0036 

For  the  Name  of  a  line  jewelry  Retailer  Nearest  You,  Please  Call  1  838-DEMERINl 


Gordon's 


JEWELERS 

Since  1905 

1-888-GORDON-l. 


MONTEGO™ 

Water-resistant  to  100  feet. 
Sapphire  crystal.  Double-spring 
deployment  buckle.  Bark-etched  dial 
and  bracelet.  Finished  in  23k  gold. 


DIAMOND  MONTEGO 

With  36  sparkling  diamonds. 

...  ladies'  styles  also  available. 


Fine  Jewelry.... of  Course! 

WITTNAUER 


SWISS 
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FOR  OTHER  AUTHORIZED  WITTNAUER  JEWELERS  NEAREST  YOU, 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1-888-FOR-WITT,  EXT.118 

WITTNAUER  INTERNATIONAL  INC.  145  HUGUENOT  STREET,  NEW  ROCHELLE,  NY  10802 
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THE    VANITY    FAIR    ADVERTISERS    LISTED    BELOW    WOULD    LIKE    TO    SEND    YOU    ADDITIONAL    INFORMATION. 


IALFRED  DUNHILL 

Purveyors  of  English  men's  luxury  goods. 
For  a  complimentary  copy  of  our  latest  catalog, 
checkbox  #1. 


IAUDI  A4  2.8 

Keep  up  with  this  fast  paced  world  in  the  new 
Audi  A4  2.8.  For  more  information  about  the 
new  Audi  A4  2.8  check  box  #2. 


BAUME  &  MERCIER 

Since  1830,  creators  of  quality  Swiss  timepieces. 
For  a  catalog  and  jeweler  locations,  check  box  #3. 


BULGARI 

Contemporary  Italian  jewelry  of  extraordinary 
quality  including  watches,  fragrance  and  gift 
accessories.  Check  box  #4  for  a  complimentary 
issue. 


ICOHIBA 

A  world  beyond  other  cigars.  Check  box  #5  for 
a  brochure  with  a  comprehensive  shape  chart. 


I  DOCKERS®  KHAKIS 

Check  box  #6  for  your  complimentary  book  of 
Wtswers,  Dockers®  Khakis'  helpful  guide  to 
casual  dressing,  career,  golf,  dating  &  travel. 

EBDOONEY  &  BOURKE 

For  a  free  catalog  featuring  our  complete 
collection  of  handbags,  luggage  and  accessories, 
check  box  #7. 


I  ElEBEL  USA  INC. 

Versatile,    thin,    elegant.     Water    resistant. 
Intelligently  priced.  Five  year  international 
{  limited  warranty.  Check  box  #8  for  a  catalog. 


I GUESS? 

Visit  GUESS?  at  a  store  near  you  for  the  best  of 
!  GUESS?  for  Holiday/Cruise  1997.  Check  box 
.  #9  for  future  information. 

El  HARM  AN  INTERNATIONAL  -  JBL 

I  Sophisticated  design.  Superb  sound.  The  JBL 
Simply   Cinema   ESC550   Complete    Home 

'Entertainment  System.  Check  box  #10  for 
further  information. 


I  HARRY  WINSTON,   RARE  JEWELS 
OF  THE  WORLD 

Exceptional  jewelry  designed  and  created  in  the 
New  York  flagship  townhouse  on  Fifth  Avenue. 
Check  box  #11  for  a  catalog. 

ES  HONOR  A 

Designer  of  fine  18  karat  and  platinum  jewelry, 
featuring  diamonds,  precious  stones,  cultured 
pearls  and  Natural  Black  Tahitian  South  Sea 
pearls.  Check  box  #12  for  a  brochure. 


I  LEXUS 

For  a  free  brochure  on  the  highly  acclaimed 
Lexus  automobiles,  check  box  #13. 


ILONGINES 

Longines,  the  elegance  of  time  since  1832. 
Swiss  made.  Check  box  #14  for  a  catalog. 


I  MICKEY  &  CO. 

From  sophisticated  accessories  and  apparel  to 
unique  home  furnishings  and  gifts  for  the  young 
to  the  young-at-heart,  Mickey  &  Co.  allows  you 
to  express  yourself  with  true  character.  For 
more  information,  please  check  box  #15. 

E3MILK,  WHERE'S  YOUR  MUSTACHE? 

For  free  Milk-based  recipe  brochures  and  more 
information  on  how  to  incorporate  Milk  into 
your  life,  please  check  box  #16. 

e»omega 

The  Omega  Constellation  encompasses  the  ele- 
gance of  a  refined  but  contemporary  timepiece. 
Swiss-made  since  1848.  Check  box  #17  for  a 
brochure. 

EH  PARK  CITY  CHAMBER/VISITORS 
BUREAU 

Park  City,  Utah.  Three  distinct  mountain 
resorts,  one  charming  historic  town.  Check  box 
#18  for  more  information. 

El  PLATINUM  GUILD 
INTERNATIONAL  USA 

Discover  the  world's  most  precious  jewelry 
metal-platinum.  For  a  free  brochure  check  box  #19. 

EH  PRINCIPAL  FINANCIAL  GROUP 

Financial  expertise  in  investment,  retirement 
and  insurance  products.  Check  box  #20  for 
information. 


I  RAINFOREST 

Rugged  Elegance:  the  key  to  the  styling  and 
design  of  Rainforest  outerwear.  For  more 
information,  check  box  #21. 

EM  RAYMOND  WEIL 

Men's  &  Women's  18K  goldplated  &  18K  gold 
and  stainless  steel  watches  with  expansion 
clasps  or  fine  leather  straps.  Please  check  box 
#22  for  a  catalog. 

ElREMY  MARTIN 

The  finest  family  of  cognacs  in  the  world,  pro- 
duced from  only  the  best  grapes  of  the  Cognac 
region.  For  more  information  check  box  #23. 


SAAB  CARS  USA 

Why  choose  between  a  safe  car  and  an  exciting 
car?  Drive  a  Saab  and  get  both.  For  more 
information  check  box  #24. 


ISEIKO  KINETIC 

Beautiful  brochure  featuring  new  Arctura 
Series  and  other  Kinetic  models,  check 
box  #25. 

ElSMITH  BARNEY 

To  find  out  about  how  the  new  Tax  Law  will 
affect  every  investor  in  Smith  Barney's  special 
report:  The  Tax  Payer  Relief  Act  of  1997,  check 
box  #26. 


ITIFFANY  &  CO. 

America's  preeminent  jeweler  offers  fine  jewelry, 
timepieces,  tablesetlings,  fragrances  and  gift 
accessories.  Check  box  #27  for  a  catalog. 

EH  U.S.  SATELLITE  BROADCASTING 

The  best  commercial-free  movie  networks  -  all 
in  digital  picture  and  sound.  Check  box  #28  for 
a  free  brochure. 


ElVAIL  RESORTS 

Vail,  Breckenridge,  Keystone,  Beaver  Creek  - 
one  lift  ticket  for  all.  Check  box  #29  for  a  free 
Vacation  Planner. 


EE1WOODBRIDGE  WINERY 

For  more  information  on  Woodbridge  Wines  by 
Robert  Mondavi,  please  check  box  #30. 


Fill  out  the  attached  postage-paid  card,  check  the  boxes  that  correspond  to  the  products  or  services 
you  are  interested  in,  and  drop  the  card  in  the  mail. 

FOR  FASTER  SERVICE,  YOU  CAN  FAX  YOUR  REQUEST  TO  (609)  786-4415. 
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CONTINUED     FROM     PAGE     316     llliStTeSS     (she 

joined  him  at  the  Villa  Medici  a  few 
months  later);  and  his  wife  (they  were  mar- 
ried in  a  Shinto  ceremony  in  Tokyo  in 
1967).  "I  realized  he  was  the  sort  of  per- 
son I'd  never  seen  before,"  she  told  me. 
"His  way  of  thinking  was  so  original.  Yes, 
there  was  a  big  difference  in  age,  and  I 
had  a  boyfriend  of  my  age  at  that  mo- 
ment. But  I  very  quickly  felt  that  the  die 
was  cast.  I  thought  that  I  had  met  a  man 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  and  I  should 
follow  him.  There  were  a  lot  of  personal 
difficulties,  because  the  situation  was  very 
complicated.  He  was  still  married,  and  he 
was  still  with  his  niece." 

"It  was  a  chaotic  time,"  confirms  Marie 
Pierre  Colle,  who  stayed  at  the  Villa  Medici 
in  1963.  "Frederique  was  living  in  the 
garden,  with  the  young  student  artists 
from  France.  Setsuko  stayed  in  the  main 
house.  And  Antoinette  came  to  visit  quite 
often.  She  completely  approved  of  Set- 
suko and  truly  loved  Balthus— they  were 
great,  great  friends.  Eventually  Frederique 
returned  to  the  Chateau  de  Chassy.  where 
she  still  lives."  (Antoinette  died  in  April 
of  this  year.) 

Thadee  recalls  how  happy  Setsuko 
made  his  father.  "I  remember  a  great  pe- 
riod of  roller-skating  at  the  Villa  Medici. 
with  jumping  contests  and  everything. 
My  father  was  very  lively,  and  Setsuko 
wasn't  the  shy  young  Japanese  girl  at  all. 
We  adored  her." 

Setsuko  was  the  model  for  three  of 
Balthus's  most  Oriental  paintings: 
Tlie  Turkish  Room,  of  1963-66,  an  homage 
to  Ingres*s  Turkish  Bath,  and  a  pair  of 
companion  paintings,  Japanese  Figure  with 
a  Blaek  Mirror  and  Japanese  Figure  with  a 
Red  Table,  both  of  1967-76.  (The  first  is 
now  in  the  Pompidou  Center;  the  latter 
two  are  owned  by  French  perfume  queen 
Helene  Rochas  and  Donald  and  Susan 
Newhouse.  of  the  American  family  which 
publishes  this  magazine.)  As  the  dates  in- 
dicate, Balthus  was  taking  longer  and  long- 
er to  complete  paintings.  He  turned  out 
only  13  during  his  16  years  in  Rome,  in- 
cluding a  handful  of  nudes— modeled  for 
by  the  adolescent  daughters  of  a  Villa 
Medici  employee— which  are  decidedly 
more  ethereal  than  erotic.  One  reason 
for  his  slowing  output  was  that  he  was 
working  in  casein  tempera,  instead  of 
oil,  and  applying  it  layer  upon  layer  un- 
til the  finished  surface  evoked  the  pastel 
stoniness  of  a  frescoed  wall.  And  then 
there  was  the  tremendous  distraction  of 


restoring  the  Villa  Medici  to  its  original 
Renaissance  splendor. 

Completed  in  the  16th  century  for  Fer- 
dinand di  Medici,  and  acquired  in  1804 
by  Napoleon  to  house  the  French  Acad- 
emy in  Rome,  the  Villa  Medici  was  the 
palace  Balthus  had  always  dreamed  of 
having.  Michelangelo  was  said  to  have 
helped  with  its  design,  Velazquez  had 
painted  in  its  garden,  and  Ingres  had 
been  its  director  in  the  1830s.  "It  was  rather 
inspired  of  Malraux  to  declare  Balthus  head 
of  the  academy  and  to  put  several  million 
dollars  at  his  disposal  annually,"  says  Mil- 
ton Gendel,  an  American  long  resident  in 
Rome.  "He  wasn't  really  qualified— he 
had  no  degrees,  no  experience  in  the  French 
bureaucracy  or  diplomacy.  But  when  he 
took  it  over,  it  had  the  look  of  a  grand 
pension  of  1910— dark  and  dingy  and  clut- 
tered—and he  transformed  it."  Another 
Roman  friend,  the  decorator  Verde  Vis- 
conti,  says  that  although  a  small  army  of 
artisans  spent  months  painting  the  walls 
with  "strati  and  strati  of  different  colors, 
so  that  in  a  green  room  there  would  be 
yellow  coming  through,"  Balthus  himself 
then  "scratched  the  walls  with  a  broken 
champagne  bottle,  to  give  depth,  to  take 
away  the  newness." 

When  the  main  reception  rooms  were 
done,  an  aquaintance  recalls,  the  Count 
and  Countess  Klossowski  de  Rola  sent 
out  invitations  embossed  with  a  golden 
crown.  There  were  gold  crowns  on  their 
china  and  crystal  too.  In  a  city  where  ti- 
tles can  be  traced  back  a  millennium, 
"his  title  was  a  mild  joke,"  one  Roman 
says.  "The  attitude  was  that  he  was  al- 
ready a  famous  artist— why  did  he  need 
to  press  these  other  claims?" 

Nonetheless,  they  all  came  to  the  Villa 
Medici:  Federico  Fellini,  Audrey  Hep- 
burn, Alberto  Moravia.  Michelangelo  An- 
tonioni  and  Monica  Vitti,  Sophia  Loren 
and  Carlo  Ponti,  Luchino  Visconti,  Pier 
Paolo  Pasolini,  Prince  Dado  Ruspoli, 
Princess  Irene  Galitzine,  Countess  Mimi 
Pecci-Blunt,  Count  and  Countess  Rudi 
Crespi,  the  Communist  painter  Renato  Gut- 
tuso,  the  comedian  Alberto  Sordi,  and 
Nathalie  de  Noailles,  whose  mother,  Marie- 
Laure  de  Noailles.  had  been  the  first  pa- 
troness of  Balthus's  in  Paris.  "When  Balthus 
was  there,"  notes  his  best  friend  in  Rome, 
Prince  Giovanni  del  Drago.  "the  Villa 
Medici  was  the  meeting  place  of  Rome." 

In  1973,  Balthus  began  the  restoration 
of  the  garden.  A  year  or  two  later,  he  bought 
a  castle  of  his  own  in  Montecalvello,  near 
Viterbo,  about  an  hour  north  of  Rome. 
"It  was  a  total  ruin,  completely  abandoned," 
Setsuko  says  of  the  sprawling  compound. 
"I  like  to  restore  things,"  Balthus  ex- 


plains. "Because  in  the  19th  century  the 
destroyed  so  many  things  by  their  reston 
tion— their  bad  taste." 

By  then  he  could  afford  his  hobby.  A 
though  a  Balthus  painting  did  not  g 
for  more  than  $1  million  in  auction  unt 
1984,  several  works  had  been  sold  privati 
ly  for  higher  prices  beginning  in  the  mi<J 
1970s.  The  consortium  had  long  sincl 
disbanded,  with  Pierre  Matisse  remaininl 
as  Balthus's  exclusive  dealer.  But  that  didn  I 
stop  family  members,  particularly  Stanil 
las,  from  selling  things  behind  Matisse I 
back,  or  dealers  from  buying  works  froil 
collectors  and  reselling  them  on  the  sel 
ondary  market.  The  most  active  private  dec  I 
er  was  the  late  Thomas  Ammann  (the  broth  I 
of  Doris)  of  Zurich,  who  sold  TJw  Cam 
Players   (1948-50)   to    Baron    HeinriJ 
Thyssen-Bomemisza  for  a  rumored  $2  ml 
lion  in  1976;  The  Three  Sisters  (1964)   I 
Sid  and  Anne  Bass  (which  she  kept  aftj 
their  divorce);  and  Tlie  Cat  with  Mirror  M 
(1986-89)  to  Valentino  chairman  Gia| 
carlo  Giammetti.  Ammann  also  had 
hand  in  building  what  Balthus  expert  Je;| 
Leymarie  says  are  the  two  most  importaj 
collections  of  his  work,  those  of  New  Yo 
real-estate  developer  Sheldon  Solow,  wiJ 
owns  8  to   10  paintings,  and  Paula  Cuj 
Azcarraga,  the  widow  of  Mexican  meo 
tycoon  Emilio  Azcarraga,  who  owns  6.' 

In  1982,  Ammann  presented  five  woi| 
by  Balthus  and  five  by  Cy  Twombly— a  rati 
unexpected  pairing— in  a  special  catalogi] 
Balthus  considers  Twombly  his  only  frie 
among  American  artists,  albeit  one  living 
Italy  and  married  to  an  Italian  aristoci 
Tatiana  "Tatia"  Franchetti.  Twombly's  hoi 
in  Bolsena  is  near  Montecalvello,  and 
two  artists  visit  each  other  quite  often. 

"We  never  discussed  painting, 
Twombly  told  me.  "But  architecture 
did.  It's  an  extraordinary  house.  Theij 
nothing  self-conscious.  Most  of  the  rocx 
are  totally  empty.  You  go  through  six 
eight  enormous  rooms  and  then  find 
extraordinary  16th-  or  17th-century  b 
hung  with  beautiful  old,  slightly  torn  c] 
tains.  It  is  abstract  in  a  way,  like 
paintings.  Very  austere.  A  Directoire 
mosphere.  He's  very  much  of  a  wcl 
that  doesn't  and  couldn't  exist  in  Am}- 
ca.  It's  an  intellectual  art,  you  kn 
Mental.  European.  Americans  tend  to 
emotional.  And  emotion  can  fizz,  wh 
as  mental  life  is  sturdier." 

I  asked  Twombly  if  he  considered  Ball  | 
a  great  artist. 

"I  think  he's  a  very  important  ar 
that's  for  sure.  Great?  I  don't  use 
word  loosely.  If  I  had  to  say  who 
great  in  this  century  .  .  .  well,  A 
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16  Christmas  Classics 

Mary  J.  Blige  ■  Blues  Traveler  ■  Tracy  Chapman 
Chris  Cornell  w/  Eleven  ■  Sheryl  Crow  ■  Enya  ■  Hootie  &  The  Blowfish 

Jonny  Lang  "Dave  Matthews  ■  Natalie  Merchant  ■  No  Doubt 

Rev  Run  and  The  Christmas  All  Stars  featuring  Mase,  Puff  Daddy,  Snoop 

Doggy  Dogg,  Salt  n'  Pepa,  Onyx,  and  Keith  Murray 

The  Smashing  Pumpkins  ■  Patti  Smith  ■  Sting  ■  Steve  WinwooH 


^t  &M  record  stores  October  7th. 
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[Warhol]  was  the  most  recent.  Matisse. 
Picasso.  He's  certainly  one  of  the  more 
interesting  ones,  Balthus." 

4 Tarn  the  contrary  of  the  intellectual,"  Bal- 
J.  thus  told  me  on  my  last  visit  to  the  Grand 
Chalet.  "I  think  intellectuality  is  a  sort  of 
iron  curtain  between  reality  and  the  truth." 

How  does  one  find  the  truth? 

"I  think  this  is  an  experiment  for  each 
person,  quite  a  personal  one.  For  me,  it's 
the  Bible.  And  believing  in  God." 

Earlier,  I  had  sat  with  Setsuko  in  her 
studio,  surrounded  by  the  old  palettes  of 
Balthus,  which  she  saves  and  hangs  on  the 
walls.  She  said  that  she  would  like  to  have 
local  carpenters  build  "a  very  modest,  cozy 
museum"  on  the  overgrown  tennis  courts 
of  the  old  hotel  and  fill  it  with  drawings, 
documents,  books,  and  other  Balthus  mem- 
orabilia. And  she  told  me  about  the  son 
she  had  with  Balthus  in  1969,  Junio,  who 
died  of  a  rare  genetic  disease.  "When  he 
was  nearly  a  year  old,  I  noticed  that  he 
wasn't  normal.  And  from  that  moment  he 
lived  another  year  and  three  months.  I 
made  a  portrait  of  Junio  a  few  days  be- 
fore his  death."  Setsuko  said  that  a  second 
child  "died  five  months  after  I  became  preg- 
nant." In  1973,  Harumi  was  born.  "That 
is  why  Balthus  never  says  no  to  Harumi." 

Setsuko  claimed  that  Harumi  was  re- 
sponsible for  Balthus's  breaking  his  ban  on 
the  press.  "It  began  with  a  local  newspa- 
per here  in  Switzerland.  I  told  them  that 
Balthus  doesn't  allow  photographs  to  be 
taken.  But  my  daughter  said,  'Papa,  Papa, 
pourquoi  pas'.''  Why  not?"  Balthus  also  at- 


tended his  first  fashion  show,  in  1995,  at 
Harumi's  behest,  when  she  was  working 
for  Galliano  in  Paris— and  waved  his  cane 
on  his  way  in  at  the  paparazzi  surround- 
ing Madonna,  whom,  at  the  dinner  following, 
he  declined  to  meet.  Harumi  is  now  in  charge 
of  organizing  Balthus  exhibitions,  with  her 
boyfriend,  Ivan  de  la  Fressange,  the  younger 
brother  of  Paris  designer  Ines  de  la  Fres- 
sange. In  1996  they  chose  the  Accademia 
Valentino,  because  of  its  natural  light,  for 
his  first  retrospective  in  Rome.  Balthus  helped 
hang  the  show,  arriving  in  a  wheelchair 
with  a  drawing  of  the  would-be  Italian  crown 
prince,  Emmanuel  Filiberto  of  Savoy,  on 
his  lap.  "He  hung  it  himself  at  the  en- 
trance," recalls  Sandro  Sursock.  "He  brought 
the  Savoys  back  to  Italy." 

Ever  since  Balthus  moved  to  Rossiniere, 
his  devotion  to  the  exiled  Italian  royal  fam- 
ily, whose  controversial  head,  the  would-be 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  IV,  maintains  resi- 
dences in  Geneva  and  Gstaad,  has  been  a 
subject  of  comment  among  the  social  set. 
But  Balthus  brightened  at  the  mention  of 
his  name.  "Ah,  Victor  Emmanuel,  he's  a  friend 
of  mine.  I  knew  the  family  already  as  a 
child,  because  Princess  Battenberg,  the  sis- 
ter of  the  old  King  Umberto,  sent  my  little 
book,  Mitsou,  to  the  Savoy  children.  And  I 
received  a  letter  from  one  of  the  little  princess- 
es, who  wrote,  'You  made  us  all  cry.'" 

He  is  also  close  to  Francesca  and  Karl 
von  Hapsburg,  the  would-be  heir  to  the 
Austro-Hungarian  throne,  and  in  Septem- 
ber traveled  to  Zagreb,  Croatia,  for  the 
baptism  of  the  son  they  named  Ferdinand 
Zvonimir  Balthus. 

Was  his  royalist  stance  a  way  to 
distinguish  himself  from  the  Surrealists 
and  other  avant-gardists  in  Paris  in  the 


1930s,  almost  all  of  whom  were  Con ! 
munists?  I  wondered. 

"I  was  a  member  of  the  Communi: 
Party— quite  at  the  beginning.  But  I  declare 
that  I  should  never  be  a  good  membe 
because  my  own  party  didn't  exist  an;  I 
more,  the  feudalist  party.  Feudalism  v/i  J 
the  form  of  government  which  lasted  tt 
longest  time  in  history.  Because  it  w; 
based  on  Christian  ideas  and  the  church 

Does  he  still  consider  himself  a  Catholic 

"Yes,  very  much  so.  I  belong  to  tl 
Order  of— what  is  it  called?" 

"Saints  Maurice  and  Lazarus,"  sa 
Setsuko,  helping  out.  "Balthus  est  tres,  tr 
religieux. " 

Has  he  had  an  audience  with  the  Pop 

"I  saw  him,  yes.  And  the  first  thing 
had  to  say  to  him— because  when  I  i 
rived  he  spoke  my  name  in  Polish— w 
'Nie  mowie  po  Polsku. ' " 

What  does  that  mean? 

"It  means  'I  don't  speak  Polish.'" 

Does  he  think  paintings  should  alwa 
be  beautiful? 

"Beauty  for  me  has  always  been  essenti 
in  a  world  where  ugliness  is  much  a 
mode.  I  always  hated  ugliness.  I  was 
great  friend  of  Francis  Bacon,  for  exa 
pie,  but  I  was  repulsed  by  his  passion  ! 
ugliness." 

Is  there  a  connection  between  the  be 
tiful  and  the  divine? 

"There  is.  In  the  Bible,  God  looked 
his  work  and  found  it  good— and  beauti 
He  was  satisfied  with  his  creation.  Aid  thi 
the  divine  origin  of  beauty.  And  if  you  si 
painting  after  nature,  you  discover  that, 
fact,  the  beauty  is  everywhere.  If  you  k 
for  it.  If  you  don't  look  for  it,  you  d( 
see  anything  at  all.  You  don't  paint."  [ 


Damon 


continued  mow  page  : 1 6  nothing  like 
that.  These  boys  are  nice  knuckleheads. 

Good  Will  Hunting  is  proof  that  Da- 
mon and  Affleck  are  also  intelligent 
knuckleheads— not  an  oxymoron,  but  an 
apt  way  to  describe  a  27-year-old  and  a  25- 
year-old  who  are  by  all  appearances  regu- 
lar guys  (neither  emits  imaginary  Keith 
Haring  rays  of  star  quality,  as  Matthew 
McConaughey  does),  and  who  happen  to 
have  written  the  screenplay  for  the  film 
in  which  they  star.  Yes,  they  are  writer- 
actors,  an  uncommon  skill  combo  among 
filmdom  polymaths,  and  Good  Will  Hunt- 
ing—the first  thing  they  have  ever  writ- 
ten—is now  a  Gus  Van  Sant  movie. 

I     VANITY     FAIR 


Will  Hunting.  Damon's  character,  is  a 
troublemaking  Irish-American  kid  from 
South  Boston  who  is  discovered  to  be  a 
math  prodigy.  An  awed  M.I.T.  professor 
(Stellan  Skarsgard)  wants  to  take  Will  un- 
der his  wing.  He  gets  his  chance  when 
Will,  on  the  brink  of  being  jailed  for  his 
latest  criminal  offense,  is  sprung  by  the 
judge  on  the  condition  that  the  professor 
supervise  him  and  enlist  a  psychothera- 
pist to  set  the  boy  straight.  Will  resists  the 
touchy-feelyisms  of  various  therapists,  un- 
til he  meets  his  match  in  Dr.  Sean 
Maguire  (Robin  Williams),  himself  a 
product  of  South  Boston.  This  kid,  you 
see,  he's  .  .  .  goodwill  hunting. 

It's  strangely  gentle  territory  for  a  serial 
subversive  like  Van  Sant,  whose  previous 
films  are  rife  with  casual  criminality  and 
sexual  deviance.  "I  haven't  really  had  any- 


one I've  shown  it  to  not  like  the  fi 
which  is  really  unusual  for  me,"  the  di  - 
tor  says.  "I  guess  that  before,  I  felt  that  i  • 
traying  something  out  of  the  mainstn 
was  a  powerful  way  of  telling  a  story. 
this  time  the  story  itself  was  enough." 

Good  Will  Hunting  is  an  engaging,  c  - 
fortably  inhabited  small  movie.  That  - 
one  has  even  bothered  to  make  a 
about  two  of  Boston's  prominent  milie 
its  academic  community  and  its  mos  - 
mously  insular  neighborhood— is  gratil  g 
enough,  but  Damon  and  Affleck  !  e 
transcended  the  homeboy-homage  g  e 
of  indie  film  that  has  given  us  1  I 
Lounge  and  Palookaville.  The  screenp  s 
realistic  handling  of  townie-student  re  t- 
ments  is  buttressed  by  the  time  Da  n 
spent  at  Harvard;  originally  a  memb<  » 
the  class  of  '92,  he  remains  two  seme  rs 
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Drt  of  graduating.  As  actors,  Damon 
;d  Affleck  avoid  vanity  shtick,  and  the 

St  responds  in  kind— particularly  Wil- 
Lms,  soothing  and  bearded  as  he  was 
j  Awakenings,  and  Minnie  Driver,  who 

lys  Damon's  love  interest  and  has  since 

;ome  his  real-life  girlfriend. 

i"To  me  it  was  just  an  extraordinary 

ipt,"  says  Williams.  "It  was  quite  shock- 

;  when  I  met  Matt  and  Ben  and  saw 
|W  young  they  were— I  was  like  'May  I 
;  some  ID?' " 

i  Tlie  Rainmaker  I  can't  tell  you  about 
j.h  any  authority,  because  it  wasn't  fin- 
ked at  the  time  of  this  writing.  But  I  can 
L  you  what  Mickey  Rourke  has  told  me. 
jckey's  in  Tlie  Rainmaker— mark  my 
Erds.  Mickey's  back— and  he  says,  "Matt 
irked  his  ass  off.  Matt  walked  the  walk. 
1  d  Francis  showed  a  lot  of  love  on  the 
Francis  is  good  with  young  kids." 

's  not  all  leather  trousers  and  kissing 

Jridget  Hall,  being  a  boy  actor.  The 

d  to  Tlie  Rainmaker  was  paved  with 

ir  misses  and  self-worth  crises.  "I'd 

e  taken  Robin,"  Damon  says,  alluding 

rBatman  Forever.  "Hell,  I  auditioned 

it.  When  they  first  offered  it  to  Chris 

)onnell  he  wanted  more  money,  so 

,y  had  auditions  and  I  did  a  screen  test 

Joel  Schumacher.  Primal  Fear—  you 

iw  the  Edward  Norton  role?  It  more 

less  came  down  to  him  and  me,  and 

.pretty  much  put  a  smokin'  on  me.  To 

For  I  lost  nearly  20  pounds  to  audi- 

for,  but  Wock  got  it."  ("Wock"  is  his 

nd  Joaquin  Phoenix. ) 

)amon's    first    role    of   consequence 

;  in  School  Ties,  in  1992.  A  poor  but 

altogether  worthless  cousin  of  Dead 

Is  Society,  the  movie  had  a  young 

that  also  included  Brendan  Fraser, 

•is    O'Donnell,    Randall    Batinkoff. 

e  Hauser,  and  Affleck.  Damon  was 

rtively  first  among  the  featured  per- 

fmers,   playing   a   moneyed   "legacy" 

Blent  whose  anti-Semitism  and  resent- 

n  it  of  Fraser's  character  bring  about 

tl  film's  climax.  But  he  was  not  to  be 

fl  first  of  the  gang  called  up  from  the 

Mors. 

B&enr  of  a  Woman  happened  right  dur- 
fc5c/ioo/  Ties.  The  whole  cast  went  down 
Ewdition  for  it,"  says  Damon.  "Chris 
Ifoonnell  was  a  business  major  at  Boston 
■lege,  and  he's  a  very  savvy  business- 
Ki.  So  the  way  I  found  out  about  the 
1  is,  I'm  checking  in  with  my  agent,  to 
||if  anything  good  has  come  in,  and  my 
lit  says,  'Here's  one  with  a  young  role. 
R ...  Oh  my  God,  it's  got  Al  Pacino  in 
Rio  I  go  up  to  Chris  and  say,  'Have  you 
fed  about  this  movie?'  and  he  says  [curt- 


ly] 'Yeah.'  So  I  say,  'Do  you 
have  the  script'.'"  "Yeah."  'Can 
I  see  it?'  'No— 1  kinda  need  it.' 
Chris  wouldn't  give  it  to  any- 
body. Later,  Ben,  me,  Randall, 
Brendan,  Anthony  Rapp— we're 
all  commiserating  about  our 
auditions,  talking  about  how 
they  didn't  go  well.  Except 
for  Chris.  Chris  used  to  play 
things  close  to  the  vest.  We 
asked  him  how  his  audition 
went,  and  he  just  said  [high- 
pitched,  Hibernian  singsong], 
'Ohhh,  it  was  all  right.'  And 
we  were  like  'Dude!  Just  tell 
us  how  it  went!'  And  he 
would  say  [singsong  again], 
'Ohhh,  I  don't  know.' " 

While  O'Donnell  went  on 
to  become  Hollywood's  liter- 
al and  figurative  Boy  Wonder, 
Damon  and  Affleck  found 
themselves  in  a  wilderness  of 
spotty  work  and  tenuous  fi- 
nances, sharing  a  two-bedroom  apart- 
ment on  Curson  Avenue  in  L.A.  with  a 
third  friend  from  Cambridge.  Affleck 
and  two  other  School  Ties  veterans,  Hauser 
and  Rapp,  found  jobs  playing  oily  adoles- 
cents in  Dazed  and  Confused,  Richard 
Linklater's  winning  evocation  of  the  mid- 
70s.  As  a  result  there  developed  an  over- 
lapping School  Ties-Dazed  and  Confused 
coterie  of  underemployed  young  actors: 
Damon,  Affleck,  Hauser,  Rory  Cochrane 
(the  latter  film's  lovable  stoner),  and 
Matthew  McConaughey,  dead-on  as  Dazed 
and  Confused'?,  over-age,  breezily  malevo- 
lent parasite  on  the  town's  high-school 
scene. 

"When  Matthew  got  A  Time  to  Kill, 
we  all  went  nuts,"  says  Damon.  "It  was 
such  a  feeling  of  vindication— that  one 
of  our  peer  group,  someone  not  on  the 
A-list,  got  the  part." 

Damon's  ticket  out  of  obscurity  was  last 
year's  Courage  Under  Fire,  in  which 
he  delivered  an  attention -grabbing  perfor- 
mance as  a  soldier  who  witnesses  some- 
thing horrible  in  Kuwait  and,  thus  trauma- 
tized, becomes  a  heroin  addict.  Damon  lost 
40  pounds  for  that  role  and  became,  liter- 
ally, anorectic.  "I  was  under  2  percent  body 
fat,"  he  says.  "I  remember  seeing  Lou  Dia- 
mond Phillips"- whose  boxing-ring  scenes 
in  the  movie  reveal  a  perfectly  sculpted 
torso— "and  thinking,  God,  if  I  looked  like 
that  I  wouldn't  take  my  shirt  off.  I  thought 
he  looked  fat!"  He  produces  an  unsettling 
snapshot  of  himself  from  this  era,  smoking 
a  cigarette  and  holding  up  a  packet  of  Ex- 
Lax.  He  looks  like  Chet  Baker  about  to  die. 


THE  PAINTAKER 

Damon  lost  40  pounds  and  became  anorectic 
during  the  filming  of  Courage  Under  Fire. 
For  his  role  in  The  Rainmaker,  he  wore  rocks 
under  his  suit  to  make  him  look  as  uncomfortable 
as  possible  during  a  tense  deposition  scene. 


Health  be  damned,  Damon  believes  that 
the  extreme  measures  for  Courage  Under 
Fire  were  well  worth  it.  "It  was  a  business 
decision,"  he  says.  "I  thought,  Nobody  will 
take  this  role,  because  it's  too  small.  If  I  go 
out  of  my  way  to  make  something  of  this 
role  ..."  At  this  point  he  cites  the  punch- 
drunk  performance  of  Benicio  Del  Toro  in 
The  Usual  Suspects.  "He's  killed  early  into 
the  movie  and  he  probably  has,  like,  nine 
lines.  But  I  found  it  the  most  memorable 
performance  of  1995.  The  guy  just  goes 
out  and  thinks,  No  one's  gonna  under- 
stand what  I'm  doing  except  for  me,  but 
I'm  a  fuckin'  genius.  For  me,  I  was  sick  of 
reading  scripts  that  Chris  O'Donnell  had 
passed  on,  and  I  was  looking  for  some- 
thing to  set  me  apart:  'Look  what  I'll  do, 
I'll  kill  myself!'  Directors  took  note  of  it." 

Indeed,  Damon's  performance  im- 
pressed Coppola  enough  that  he  cast  him 
in  The  Rainmaker.  The  out-of-nowhere 
notoriety  this  accorded  Damon  prodded 
Miramax  to  push  Good  Will  Hunting  into 
production.  And  when  Good  Will  Hunting 
was  shooting  on  location  in  Boston  last 
spring,  Williams  invited  Damon  along  to 
visit  Spielberg,  who  was  in  town  to  film 
scenes  for  his  slave-ship-revolt  movie, 
Amistad.  "I'd  auditioned  by  tape  for  Sav- 
ing Private  Ryan,  but  Steven  thought  I 
still  looked  like  I  did  in  Courage  Under 
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Fire"  Damon  says.  "So  when  he  actually 
saw  me,  he  saw  that  I  didn't  look  that 
way  anymore,  and  that's  what  made  the 
difference." 

Inevitably  the  topic  of  nascent  stardom 
arises  and,  equally  inevitably,  Damon 
demurs.  It's  a  "lofty  assumption,"  he  says, 
that  the  Coppola-Van  Sant-Spielberg  tri- 
fecta  will  make  him  a  star;  it  could  all 
blow  over  in  a  year's  time.  "I  won't  be 
Matthew  McConaughey,"  he  says.  "I'm 
not  as  good-looking  as  him.  I'm  certainly 
never  going  to  be  anyone's  sex  symbol." 

Here  the  conversation  takes  a  turn  for 
the  meta-,  becoming  all  about  the  impact 
of  this  article  and  the  photos  that  will  ac- 
company it,  and  how  celebrity  is  lovely  if 
it  helps  you  get  better  work,  but  is  also  a 
tricky  bugaboo  larded  with  unseemly  im- 
plications. Ed  Harris,  Damon  concludes. 
That's  the  kind  of  life  he'd  like,  being  a 
good  actor  like  Ed  Harris,  well  regarded 
but  not  overpaid  or  stalked  by  anyone. 
Damon  makes  no  attempt  to  veil  his  dis- 
dain for  Hollywood,  proclaiming  himself 
"an  East  Coast  person"  who  will  one  day 
settle  down  in  his  native  Boston  area;  for 
now,  he  has  no  fixed  address  and  lives  in 
Cole  Hauser's  apartment  near  L.A.'s  Grif- 
fith Park. 

You  could  argue  that  Damon  is  being 
pre-emptive,  just  in  case  things  don't 
work  out  these  next  few  months.  But  his 
conviction  strikes  me  as  genuine.  He  can't 
fathom,  for  example,  the  notion  of  eight- 
figure  salaries.  "Chris  O'Donnell  made 
$10  million  last  year.  [Again,  more  deliber- 
ately.] Chris  .  .  .  O'Donnell  .  .  .  made  10 
.  .  .  million  .  .  .  dollars  last  year.  Now,  if  I 
made  $10  million  last  year,  I  would  not 


be  sitting  here  with  you.  No  offense.  Un- 
less you  and  I  were  friends  and  you  want- 
ed to  hang  out  with  me  and  help  me 
spend  my  $10  million.  Shit,  man,  give  me 
five  million  bucks  once— that's  $500,000  a 
year  for  the  rest  of  your  life  if  you  invest 
it.  I  can't  spend  that  much  money.  Not 
the  way  I  live."  (For  the  record,  Damon 
says  that  his  average  take-home  pay  for 
Tlie  Rainmaker,  Good  Will  Hunting,  and 
Saving  Private  Ryan  was  "significantly  un- 
der half  a  million  per  picture.") 

Damon's  upbringing  was  progressive- 
liberal  even  by  Cambridge  standards. 
As  a  child,  he  was  taken  on  tours  of 
South  Boston  by  his  mother's  longtime 
boyfriend,  who  had  driven  one  of  the  hat- 
ed buses  that  delivered  black  kids  to  white 
schools  in  Southie  in  the  mid-70s.  When 
Damon  was  10,  he,  his  mother,  and  his 
older  brother,  Kyle,  moved  into  an  exper- 
imental cooperative  house.  "About  six 
families  bought  a  broken-down  house  in 
Central  Square  and  rebuilt  it,"  he  says.  "It 
was  governed  by  a  shared  philosophy  that 
housing  is  a  basic  human  right.  Every 
week  there  was  the  three-hour  communi- 
ty meeting,  and  Sundays  were  workdays. 
My  mom  put  little  masks  on  me  and  my 
brother,  gave  us  goggles  and  crowbars, 
and  we  demo'd  the  walls." 

Damon  positively  beams  when  he  speaks 
of  his  mother.  When  I  ask  if  I  can  give  her 
a  call,  he  agrees  and  advises  me  that  she  is 
"nice,  you'll  like  her,  she's  really  touchy- 
feely"— which  I  later  surmise  to  be  his  way 
of  saying  /  love  her  dearly,  but  her  value 
system  skews  somewhat  to  the  left  of  mine. 

Damon's  mother,  Nancy  Carlsson -Paige, 
is  a  professor  of  early-childhood  educa- 
tion at  Lesley  College  in  Cambridge,  and 
she  forthrightly  discusses  her  discomfort 
with  her  son's  impending  celebrity.  "I'm 


not  happy  about  it,  particularly,"  she 
"What  happens  in  a  consumer  socie 
that  people  become  objects  of  atter 
in  a  way  that  doesn't  seem  healthy  t( 
ciety.  I'm  happy  that  Matt  is  happy  ii 
work,  but  I'm  not  convinced  he  has  t 
on  the  cover  of  a  magazine  about  it 
a  little  hard  for  me  to  accept.  It's  a 
out  of  the  ordinary  that  I  worry  he  n 
not  grow  as  I  want  him  to."  For  an  i 
constructed  leftist  whose  son  has  plei 
allegiance  to  the  Entertainment  S 
these  difficult  quandaries  arise  freque 
"It  was  hard  for  me  to  go  to  the  s< 
Courage  Under  Fire,"  she  continue: 
was  deeply  against  the  Gulf  War,  a 
didn't  know  how  the  film  was  goin 
pan  out  politically." 


So  it's  settled  then.  We  have  come  re 
to  celebrate  the  launch  of  Matt  Dai  a, 
actor,  not  Matt  Damon,  celebrity.  We  Jl 
not  torment  him  with  shallow  appraisa  of 
his  love  life.  We  shall  not  murmur  th;  ie 
looks  kinda  fat  or  suspiciously  thin  in  it 
photo  we  saw  in  People  magazine's  '  ar 
Tracks"  section.  We  shall  leave  him  i  tie 
to  develop  his  craft  and  indulge  him  i  j 
use  of  that  word,  craft.  We  shall  take  o 
account  that  he  is  still  learning. 

"I  think  Marlon  Brando  has  done  i  e 
to  destroy  this  generation  of  actors,  te 
says,  referring  to  his  own  generation,  i? 
cause,  with  the  whole  marble -mouth  th  - 
the    I-don't-give-a-fuck    mentality—  it 
people  overlook  is  that  when  the  <  k 
was  my  age  he  was  the  hardest-wor  ig 
man  in  show  business.  He  was  ons 
he  was  busting  his  ass  with  Stella  A  r. 
he  was  obsessed  with  acting.  When    >- 
pie  say,  'I  just  want  to  be  fat  and  1p  n 
Fiji  and  have  everyone  tell  me  I'm  ; 
nius,'  they're  not  looking  at  what  it     ' 
ally  takes  to  get  there."  □ 


Incident 


continued  from  pagf  292  already  penetrated 
Louima's  rectum  with  the  handle  or  stick. 

According  to  Louima,  "They  threw  me 
to  the  ground  and  start  beating  me  up. 
And  then  one  of  them  there  was  two  of 
them— one  pick  up  something  on  the  floor. 
I  don't  know  what  it  is,  but  it  looked  like  a 
plunger  to  me,  and  just,  you  know,  push  it 
on  my  ass,  and  then  it  came  out  with  shit 
and  blood.  .  .  .  They  put  it  in  my  mouth. 
He  said  that's  my  shit." 

"He  was  rubbing  shit  all  over  Lou- 
ima's ass,  and  he  had  his  head  shoved 
up  against  the  wall,"  the  investigator  said. 


Wiese  screamed  for  him  to  stop.  It  was  at 
that  moment  that  Volpe  is  alleged  to  have 
shoved  the  handle  into  Louima's  mouth. 
Louima  later  told  investigators  that  he 
was  attacked  with  a  toilet  plunger,  but, 
according  to  Bruder,  "I'd  never  seen  a 
plunger  in  the  house.  The  toilet  was  con- 
stantly broken."  Earlier  he  had  men- 
tioned that  the  plunger  was  kept  locked 
up.  There  were,  he  said,  many  mops  and 
brooms  stored  in  the  public  bathroom. 

According  to  Louima,  "I  tried  scream- 
ing. I  screamed.  .  .  .  When  they  take  me 
to  the  bathroom,  there  were  other  offi- 
cers around— they  don't  do  anything. 
They  don't  try  to  rescue  me.  .  .  .  [Volpe] 
said  lots  of  things.  He  said,  'Nigger,  have 


to  respect  us.  This  is  Giuliani,  this  i;  i 
Dinkins  time.' " 

When  Volpe  returned  the  glove  .0 
Schofield,  they  were  wet  and  soiled.  "^  it 
is  this?"  Schofield  allegedly  asked 
"Nothing.  Just  wash  them  off."  Schc  id 
washed  his  gloves  and  placed  then  'n 
top  of  his  locker;  they  have  since  bee  e- 
moved  for  DNA  testing. 

Bruder  was  sitting  in  an  office  app  I 
mately  20  feet  from  the  bathroor  '1 
heard  people  walking  around  in  the    . 
he  says.  "Nothing  else." 

Bruder  had  paperwork  to  do:  na  ;s, 
dates,  "pedigree  stuff"  for  the  collai  k 
took  a  camera  to  the  cell  to  photog  »h 
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fmima  and  Patrick  Antoine.  "When  I 
f ilked  into  the  cell,  Louiraa  was  hand- 
jffed  and  kneeling,"  he  says.  Louima's 
ick  pants  were  down,  and  there  was  no 
ji  of  blood,  except  for  a  cut  over  his 
Bruder  felt  sorry  for  him,  he  says, 
d  took  the  handcuffs  off  him.  "He  went 
erboard  thanking  me,  which  I  thought 
s  weird.  He  could  have  been  bleeding 
e  a  pig.  You  wouldn't  have  seen  any- 
ing  on  those  pants.  It  stinks  terribly  in 
it  cell,  and  it  is  a  dirty,  nasty  place." 
According  to  a  law-enforcement  source, 
uere  were  feces  on  Louima."  Louima's 
lincter  was  torn,  which  would  have  re- 
ted  in  a  loss  of  bowel  control,  in  the 
inion  of  Dr.  Charles  Gerson,  an  at- 
.  ding  gastroenterologist  at  Mount  Sinai 
iispital. 

I  Later,  Louima  would  say  of  his  initial  si- 
be,  "He  [Volpe]  tell  me  if  I  talk  to  any- 
t  about  what  he  done  to  me,  he'll  kill 
.  and  he'll  kill  everyone  in  my  family." 
Bruder  had  to  voucher  Louima's  pos- 
sions,  and  in  one  pocket  he  says  he 
ind  a  flyer  for  a  male  revue  at  the 
ndez-Vous.  "I  threw  it  away.  I  didn't 
i:n  voucher  it.  That  was  really  dumb," 
l  admits.  "The  next  thing  I  know  Inter- 
Affairs  is  at  my  job  .  .  .  saying  the 
is  were  going  to  destroy  me  unless  I 
operated.  .  .  .  Then  I  was  arrested." 
Mthin  a  week  of  the  brawl  outside  the 
indez-Vous,  Bruder,  Volpe,  Wiese,  and 
iwarz  would  be  in  virtual  seclusion,  si- 
:ed  by  their  lawyers.   In  Hicksville, 
uder  stayed  at  friends'  houses  in  order 
avoid  the  news  vans  camped  on  his 
ck;   he   dodged   calls   from   Dateline 
C,  Barbara  Walters,  and  Larry  King. 
*der  insists  that  he  has  no  idea  what 
ipened  in  the  bathroom;  he  says  he 
I  not    imagine    that    the    accusations 
a  inst  Justin  Volpe  are  true.  He  contin- 
i  to  mention  flyers  he  saw  of  a  male 
r  ue  at  the  Rendez-Vous. 

How  does  the  stick  get  into  the  bath- 
►im?"  I  ask  Bruder.  He  says,  "I  told  you. 
flopped  up  crap  from  the  dog.  I  put 
)ffr.  mop  next  to  the  bathroom  door." 

Before  Bruder  left  the  7-0  at  7:50  a.m., 

J  he  says,  he  noticed  that  Abner  Louima 

(    racked  with  pain  and  holding  his 

Bnach.  He  took  him  out  of  the  filthy 

R,  discovered  his  missing  shoe  in  the 

hway,  and  found  him  a  chair  while  he 

Med  for  a  cop  to  accompany  Louima 

a1  Emergency  Medical  Services  (E.M.S.) 

pwonnel  to  a  hospital.  Volpe  walked  by 

■  saw  Louima.  "What  the  hell  is  he  do- 

ir  there?"  Volpe  said,  according  to  some- 

B  close  to  the  investigation.  "Then  he 

tl  w  him  back  into  the  cell." 


The  ambulance  car- 
rying Louima  arrived 
at  Coney  Island  Hos- 
pital at  approximate- 
ly 8:30  a.m.  One  of 
the  E.M.S.  attendants 
would  later  say  that 
he  had  seen  no  blood. 
For  hours  at  the  emer- 
gency room,  Louima 
remained  unattended, 
handcuffed  to  his  bed, 
charged  with  disorderly  conduct,  obstruct- 
ing governmental  administration,  resisting 
arrest,  and  third-degree  assault.  "Nobody 
say  nothing!"  recalled  Andre  Laurent,  the 
husband  of  the  emergency-room  nurse 
Magalie  Laurent.  "My  wife  started  work 
at  3:30  in  the  afternoon.  Nobody  told  her 
until  10  minutes  to  seven  that  night."  He 
said  that  a  Jamaican  nurse  working  on 
duty  from  seven  a.m.  to  seven  p.m.  said  to 
his  wife,  "You  know  what  happened  to 
someone  from  your  country?" 

Magalie  Laurent,  a  woman  with  a  lilt- 
ing Haitian  accent,  worked  12-hour  shifts 
in  the  Coney  Island  emergency  room,  and 
she  moonlights  at  Long  Island  Jewish 
Medical  Center.  Her  husband,  like  the 
husbands  of  several  of  the  nurses,  works 
for  the  police.  Andre  Laurent  is  an  auxil- 
iary police  officer  at  Brooklyn's  6-1.  Com- 
munity residents  have  theorized  that,  al- 
though Kings  County  Hospital  is  close  to 
the  7-0  and  has  a  good  emergency  room, 
many  victims  of  police  brutality  are  taken 
to  Coney  Island  Hospital,  which  lacks  a 
trauma  unit,  because  the  nurses  there  who 
are  married  to  police  officers  are  likely  to 
be  unsympathetic  to  brutality  claims. 

Louima  was  guarded  by  officers  from 
the  7-0,  who  told  the  Jamaican  nurse  that 
he  had  been  injured  in  a  homosexual 
episode.  Another  nurse  claims  the  officers 
asked  her  to  write  this  on  her  report. 
When  Louima  was  finally  taken  to  the 
operating  room  that  afternoon,  surgeons 
discovered  that  his  colon  had  been  punc- 
tured and  his  bladder  torn.  "I  know  you 
are  Haitian.  You  should  know  what  hap- 
pened," the  Jamaican  nurse  told  Magalie 
Laurent.  "You  musn't  keep  it  a  secret. 
We  must  let  everybody  know." 

Just  before  seven  p.m.,  Magalie  Laurent 
went  to  Louima's  bed.  "What  I  saw  was 
an  innocent  person  in  distress,"  she  told 
me.  He  was  unable  to  speak,  he  had  severe 
internal  injuries,  and  he  had  had  a  large 
section  of  his  colon  removed.  Tubes  were 
coming  out  of  his  body,  but  he  was  being 
guarded  by  two  officers  from  the  70th 
Precinct.  Laurent  went  to  a  pay  phone  and 
called  her  husband.  He  told  me  that  she 
whispered  into  the  telephone,  '"The  cops 


Johnnie  Cochran, 
who  played  "the  race 
card"  in  the  O.  J. 
Simpson  trial,  celebrates 
his  birthday  at  the  Club 
Rendez-Vous  after  joining 
tne  Louima  team,  which 
includes,  below,  lawyer 
Sanford  Rubenstein  and 
Jean  Claude  Compas. 
Louima's  doctor. 


got  somebody  and  they  used  the  stick  in 
his  butt.'  ...  I  said,  'I  don't  believe  cops 
did  that.'  I  said,  'I  know  the  commissioner 
and  the  mayor  .  .  .  they're  good  guys,  [but] 
they're  not  on  the  street.'"  Laurent  coun- 
seled his  wife  to  call  Internal  Affairs. 

At  7:45  P.M.,  Magalie  Laurent  says  she 
dialed  the  Internal  Affairs  Bureau,  which 
monitors  corruption  within  the  Police  De- 
partment. The  bureau  has  strict  procedures; 
each  call  must  be  recorded  and  forwarded 
to  the  district  attorney's  office,  and  if  it  is  a 
case  involving  alleged  criminal  brutality,  the 
I.A.B.  is  obliged  to  contact  the  D.A.'s  office 
immediately.  Neither  of  these  procedures 
was  followed  on  the  night  of  August  9. 
Later,  Police  Commissioner  Howard  Safir 
acknowledged  that  the  call  had  been  han- 
dled improperly;  the  detective  who  answered 
the  telephone  was  inexperienced  and  never 
made  an  official  record  of  the  call. 

Magalie  Laurent,  frightened  that  she 
would  lose  her  job,  identified  herself  as 
Mrs.  Louima— the  wife  of  Abner.  The 
deskman  at  Internal  Affairs  asked  "Mrs. 
Louima"  for  her  home  address  and  tele- 
phone number.  She  did  not  know  the  an- 
swer, so  she  hung  up.  "I  told  him  I 
would  get  back  to  him,"  she  told  me. 
Upset,  she  called  her  husband  to  tell  him 
what  had  happened.  "That  is  when  my 
husband— he  is  a  big  part  of  this  story, 
too— called  Internal  Affairs." 
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agalie  Laurent  insists  that  there  was 
a  second  call  to  Internal  Affairs  on 
Saturday  night,  made  by  her  husband.  "He 
stayed  on  the  phone  that  night  with  those 
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people  from  Internal  Affairs,"  Magalie 
says.  "As  soon  as  I  called,  he  called.  He 
spoke  to  them  and  told  them  everything 
again.  ...  He  ordered  them  to  have  the  7-0 
removed  from  the  hospital.  .  .  .  My  hus- 
band said,  'This  is  not  fair.  We  told  you 
what  happened  at  the  7-0.  It  is  not  fair  to 
have  these  men  watching  him  there.1  .  .  . 
And  the  next  day  they  sent  the  6-0." 

I  asked  Magalie  Laurent  if  she  be- 
lieved Internal  Affairs  took  her  husband's 
call  seriously,  since  it  has  never  been  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Police  Department.  "I 
think  my  husband's  call  was  more  elabo- 
rate. He  stayed  on  the  phone  for  longer 
than  I  did.  .  .  .  But  still,  his  call  was  not 
the  one  that  sent  them."  I  asked  Laurent 
if  her  husband  had  identified  himself  as 
an  employee  of  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department.  "I  think  he  did,"  she  told 
me.  "My  husband  stayed  on  the  phone 
with  these  people  for  more  than  half  an 
hour."  Did  they  make  a  record  of  his 
call?  "I  don't  think  they  did,"  she  said. 
Later,  when  I  brought  up  her  claims  to 
the  police  commissioner,  he  was  ellipti- 
cal: "When  things  are  finally  revealed, 
you  will  find  that  a  lot  of  what  has  been 
reported  is  not  true." 

It  was  almost  midnight  when  I  spoke 
with  Laurent  at  her  Brooklyn  home.  She 
had  just  returned  from  a  shift  at  Long  Is- 
land Jewish  Medical  Center  and  sounded 
frightened  and  tired;  she  ended  the  con- 
versation abruptly.  "I'll  talk  to  you  an- 
other time,"  she  said.  The  next  day  I 
phoned  her,  and  she  said  that  she  could 
not  speak  about  what  happened  in  the 
second  call.  "I  should  not  have  said  any- 
thing," she  said. 

Louima's  lawyers  claim  that  Safir  has 
attempted  to  downplay  the  ineptitude  of 
Internal  Affairs,  which  is  a  bureau  of  the 
N.Y.P.D.  Safir  did  not  know  about  the 
incident  until  Sunday  night.  "I  didn't  get 
a  confirmation  until  Monday,  because 
Louima  was  sedated,"  he  told  me.  Safir 
began  his  career  at  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Narcotics,  the  precursor  to  the  D.E.A., 
and  climbed  through  its  ranks.  He  was 
the  nephew  of  the  Brooklyn  cop  who  ar- 
rested the  bank  robber  Willie  Sutton.  "I 
was  probably  one  of  the  few  Jews  who 
did  both  undercover  work  and  rose  in 
the  hierarchy,"  he  said.  As  the  number- 
three  man  of  the  U.S.  Marshals  Service, 
Safir  revamped  a  moribund  agency  and 
supervised  the  discovery  of  Josef  Men- 
gele's  body.  He  is  not  afraid  to  make  en- 
emies. "The  [precinct]  supervisor  obvi- 
ously did  not  have  a  handle  on  what  was 


going  on  among  some  of  his  troops,"  he 
said  of  the  Louima  case.  "When  I  re- 
moved the  supervisor  and  everybody  else 
at  the  precinct,  I  did  it  out  of  an  abun- 
dance of  caution.  .  .  .  This  is  aberrant  be- 
havior by  one,  maybe  four  or  five  cops 
who  are  guilty  of  misconduct."  Within  10 
days,  all  charges  against  Louima  and  An- 
toine  had  been  dropped. 

"My  wife  is  so  scared  that  she  cannot 
even  go  to  work,"  Andre  Laurent  told  me 
recently.  "I  call  everybody!  I  tried  to  get 
in  touch  with  Internal  Affairs  and  the 
mayor."  Magalie  implied  that  her  hus- 
band was  afraid  of  possible  reprisal  by 
the  Police  Department  or  the  loss  of  his 
job.  Six  weeks  after  she  made  her  call 
to  Internal  Affairs,  another  emergency- 
room  nurse  shoved  her  to  the  floor  and 
punched  her  in  the  chest,  according  to 
Tire  New  York  Times.  "She  was  yelling, 
'You  messed  with  the  wrong  people.  You 
messed  with  the  N.Y.P.D.' "  (Later,  feder- 
al investigators  would  question  parts  of 
Magalie  Laurent's  account.) 

However  helpless  Abner  Louima  may 
have  appeared  to  the  cops  at  the  7-0, 
his  Haitian  accent  camouflaged  one  of 
the  supreme  ironies  of  his  case:  within  the 
closed  Haitian  community  of  Brooklyn, 
Louima's  family  had  plenty  of  levers  to 
pull  on  his  and  their  own  behalf. 

Abner  Louima's  uncle  Philius  Nicolas 
is  called  "the  patriarch"  in  his  communi- 
ty for  a  reason.  A  Pentecostal  reverend, 
Nicolas  is  a  canny  dispenser  of  patronage 
for  newly  arrived  Haitian  immigrants. 
When  Pastor  Nicolas  came  to  New  York 
in  1965,  he  made  $1.25  an  hour  working 
in  a  factory,  although  he  had  been  a  min- 
ister and  a  building  contractor  in  Haiti. 
He  was  not  a  political  refugee  "I  never 
had  a  problem  with  the  Tontons  Ma- 
coutes,"  he  says. 

With  his  children  in  Haiti,  Nicolas  had 
only  a  sister  in  New  York— Abner  Loui- 
ma's aunt.  He  went  to  school  during  the 
day  and  worked  nights,  and  on  weekends 
started  an  evangelical  group  which  ulti- 
mately became  his  church.  Within  three 
years  he  owned  a  $17,000  house  on 
Prospect  Place,  and  in  1972  he  graduated 
from  the  New  York  Theological  Semi- 
nary. By  the  following  year  he  had  hun- 
dreds of  followers  who  viewed  him  as  the 
gatekeeper  to  jobs  and  apartments.  When 
his  son  Samuel  arrived  in  New  York,  he 
had  to  schedule  appointments  to  see  his 
father.  "The  only  day  we  had  together 
was  Sunday  afternoon,"  Pastor  Nicolas 
told  me.  "Then  I  went  back  to  sleep  to 
go  to  work." 

As  Haitians,  the  Nicolases  had  never 


experienced  racism  until  they  move 
Brooklyn.  Samuel  and  his  brother  H 
attended   a   predominantly   white  j 
high   school.    "They   called   us   'nij 
'Kunta    Kinte'— whatever    they    sav 
TV."  Herold  recalled  that  neighbor 
kids  even  ran  up  their  driveway  with 
ball  bats,  yelling,  "Nigger.  I'll  catch  ; 
With  his  gray  beard,  hooded  eyes 
thick  island  accent,  Pastor  Nicolas 
not  seem  a  conventional  power  br 
You  can  walk  the  three -block  perir 
of  his  world  in  minutes.  He  is  past 
the  Croisade  Evangelique,  a  mo> 
beige  building  next  to  a  parking  lot 
buses  in  it  on  31st  Street  and  Far 
Place,  four  blocks  from  the  Club  Re 
Vous.  On  a  nearby  corner  is  the  f; 
radio  station,  Bonne  Nouvelles,  a 
room  space  in  a  building  with  graffit 
signs   for   evangelical   meetings  on 
door.  The  Haitian  D.J.'s  broadcast 
desk  chairs  that  have  torn  leatherett 
holstery,  and  there  are  inspirational 
ole  calendars  on  the  wall.  The  shabb; 
roundings  are  deceptive,  however, 
power  of  radio  and  political  musi> 
Haitians  compares  to  that  of  an  c 
page  for  others.  Many  small  villag' 
Haiti  have  their  own  radio  stations.' 
Haitians,  with  one  of  the  highest  illit 
rates  in  North  America,  depend  on 
for  news.  Pastor  Nicolas's  church  no 
1,500  active  members,  including  politic 
professionals,   and   Edwidge  Dantic' 
Haitian  selected  by  Granta  as  one  c 
best  young  American  writers.  "At  one 
we  had  8  to  10  buses  at  the  church 
morning  loading  Haitians  to  go  to 
Jersey  to  do  factory  work,"  Nicolas  s; 
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Haitians  tend  to  be  insular.  In  B 
lyn  high  schools,  they  are  c 
"Frenchies"  and  start  their  own  pol 
clubs.  Upper-class  Haitians— man, 
whom  have  become  doctors,  pharmy 
and  real- estate  agents— do  not  allow 
families  to  speak  Creole  at  home  be> 
of  its  class  implications. 

During  the  1980  boat-refugee  c 
when  thousands  of  Haitians  were  attt 
ing  to  flee  their  country,  the  pastor 
tied  hundreds  of  them  through  the  ch 
They  slept  on  cots  while  Nicolas  spu 
Rolodex  and  found  them  jobs  and  ; 
ments;  then  he  opened  the  church  to 
dreds  more.  In  Washington,  as  assc 
attorney  general  in  1982,  Giuliani 
nearly  2,000  of  the  fleeing  Haitia 
detention  camps  in  Miami,  which 
caused  his  actions  in  the  Louima  ca 
be  distrusted  by  the  community.  In 
in  a  move  to  fight  the  spread  of  AID 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  hi 
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x>d  donations  from  all  immigrants  from 
iiiti,  where  heterosexual  contact  was  a 
ijor  form  of  transmission.  Haitian  lead- 
k  protested,  and  Pastor  Nicolas  helped 
organize  a  march  in  New  York. 
Since  the  administration  of  Ed  Koch, 
.  muel  Nicolas  has  worked  for  the  city,  re- 
dwing contracts  for  city  agencies.  Koch 
K  s  always  sensitive  to  the  Haitian  popula- 
n.  "Koch  reached  out  to  our  communi- 
\ '  Samuel  said.  It  took  1 1  years  for  the 
deral  Communications  Commission  to 
prove  the  Nicolas  family's  application 
I:  the  Bonne  Nouvelles  radio  signal, 
;  ich  transmits  to  parts  of  Queens,  most 
;  Brooklyn,  and  Asbury  Park,  New  Jer- 
■,  where  there  is  a  large  Haitian  commu- 
k  y.  All  together,  in  the  tri-state  area,  there 
I  about  1  million  Haitians,  a  potentially 
a  x  power  base. 

i.The  pastor's  ambitions  are  not  wield- 
with  much  subtlety.  Once  when  I  was 
srviewing  him  about  the  family,  his 
•  Samuel  shut  the  office  door.  "The 
btrch  needs  a  new  roof,"  Samuel  said. 
;  idn't  you  see  the  way  the  water 
pared  in  during  the  rain  when  they 
b  re  taping  Nightlinel  ...  Do  you  know 
m  people  in  Manhattan  who  could  help 
i  Could  you  buy  a  table  at  our  Novem- 
|[  benefit  at  the  Holiday  Inn  near  Ken- 
lly  airport?" 

l?rhe  pastor  was  also  quite  adept  at 
I  ling  levers  for  his  own  family;  he  has 
'flight  about  50  relatives  to  America 
i"n  Haiti  since  1968.  Abner  Louima  was 
■:  of  the  most  recent  arrivals;  he  came 
JtVew  York  after  receiving  an  electrical- 
fcineering  degree  in  Port-au-Prince.  He 
■  pro-democracy  and  an  acquaintance 
(  brmer  president  Aristide's.  The  pastor 
I  little  knowledge  of  his  nephew  when 
barrived  in  New  York,  but  he  put  him 
iNoxk  driving  one  of  the  church  buses 
c  -ying  factory  workers  to  Long  Island. 
Ijsiima  had  left  a  baby  daughter  behind 
iHaiti,  but  he  promptly  started  studying 
tuecome  an  American  citizen.  The  pas- 
t  saw  in  his  nephew  a  high  level  of  am- 
fc  jn.  "He  drove  a  limo  for  a  while  and 
k  three  jobs,"  he  said.  The  pastor's  son 
Fold,  who  works  for  the  radio  station, 
I  particularly  close  to  his  cousin.  "I  am 
h  compere,"  he  told  me.  "It's  a  relation- 
al like  a  godfather."  Herold  was  his 
c  sin's  best  man  when  he  married 
Mieline,  another  young  Haitian  immi- 
&it,  whom  Abner  had  met  at  a  birthday 
Py  in  Queens.  They  have  a  year-old 
%.  Abner  junior. 

>n  Saturday,  August  9,  Pastor  Nicolas 
I  at  his  house  in  Uniondale,  Long  Is- 
H, not  far  from  Tom  Bruder's  neighbor- 
ed., when  his  sister,  Abner's  mother. 
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called  him  crying,  "Abner  has  been  assas- 
sinated by  the  police!"  She  was  in  hyster- 
ics, and  repeated  the  word  "assassinate" 
again  and  again. 

The  family  of  Pierre  Dejean  Sr.  had 
never  heard  of  the  Louima  family  un- 
til the  weekend  of  August  9,  when  the 
brawl  on  Flatbush  Avenue  brought  them 
together  and  threatened  to  destroy  much 
of  the  progress  they  had 
made  in  America.  De- 
jean owns  a  body  shop 
in  Brooklyn  and  is  a  part- 
ner in  the  Club  Rendez- 
vous; he  has  climbed 
into  the  solid  middle 
class.  The  Haitian  com- 
munity has  an  expres- 
sion: "Make  the  money 
in  Brooklyn  and  move  to 
Long  Island."  Dejean 
lives  in  Westbury,  Long 
Island,  in  a  spacious 
ranch  house  with  a 
swimming  pool.  When 
Frank  Sinatra  performed 
at  the  nearby  Westbury 
Music  Fair,  Dejean's 
friends  parked  in  his 
driveway.  Dejean's  son, 
Pierre  junior,  a  polished  young  lawyer, 
works  in  a  city  agency  as  an  equal-oppor- 
tunity employment  analyst. 

The  Dejean  family  has  owned  the 
Rendez-Vous  for  almost  a  decade.  It  be- 
gan as  the  Senegal  Manor,  a  large  restau- 
rant that  attracted  politicians  and  mid- 
dle-class Haitians  for  lunches  of  akra 
and  Creole  chicken.  Dejean  senior  once 
owned  several  buildings  in  Brooklyn,  but 
he  lost  them  in  the  real-estate  recession 
of  the  1980s.  He  took  in  a  partner  and 
changed  the  Senegal  to  the  Club  Rendez- 
vous, opening  it  on  weekends  for  dinner 
and  dancing. 

Friday  night  at  the  Rendez-Vous  is  a 
ritual  that  begins  in  the  leafy  glades  of 
middle-class  Jamaica  Estates  at  the  con- 
dominium of  King  Kino,  the  star  of  the 
Phantoms.  It  was  King  Kino's  sweet  Cre- 
ole sound,  bluesy  and  as  political  as  the 
reggae  of  Bob  Marley,  that  drew  Abner 
Louima  to  the  Rendez-Vous  on  August  9. 
"This  guy  is  one  of  my  biggest  fans," 
Kino  told  me.  In  his  own  way,  Kino  too 
is  a  power  broker,  but  his  connections 
are  to  former  president  Aristide.  When 
he  flies  to  Port-au-Prince  to  give  a  con- 
cert, 12,000  attend.  Kino's  searing  bal- 
lads are  the  editorials  of  his  fans.  From 
his  hit  song  "Haiti  Cowboy":  "I  remem- 
ber when  1  was  a  kid.  .  .  .  There  was  nev- 
er justice  or  freedom  unless  you  were 


Questions  raised 
over  the  issue  of 
racism  in  the  alleged 
brutalization  of  Abner 
Louima  were  clouded 
by  the  announcement 
that  Justin  Volpe 
has  a  black  girlfriend 
named  Susan,  above. 
who  until  recently 
worked  at  the  70th 
Precinct  station  house. 
Left,  Officer  Volpe 
in  court  on  August  18 
with  his  lawyer,  Marvyn 
Romberg,  to  plead 
not  guilty  to  charges 
of  aggravated  sexual 
abuse  and  assault. 


part  of  the  [Tontons  Macoutes]  regime  / 
At  sunset  was  the  curfew.  ...  So  they 
could  go  around  and  steal." 

By  eight  p.m..  Kino  has  chosen  his 
wardrobe,  usually  a  white  pleated  Ver- 
sace silk  shirt  and  white  pants  from  the 
Gap.  For  performances,  he  often  ties 
back  his  blond-tipped  dreads.  His  croco- 
dile shoes  are  selected  by  his  mother,  and 
a  friend  picks  up  his  beige  Rolls-Royce, 
which  he  is  paying  off  at  $1,200  a  month. 
A  fixture  of  Flatbush  Avenue,  Kino  holds 
court  at  his  record  store.  Phantom  Inter- 
national, a  few  doors  down  from  the 
Rendez-Vous.  It  is  a  storefront  with  a 
sofa  and  a  glass  case  of  the  Phantoms' 
CDs,  as  well  as  recordings  by  other  Hai- 
tian stars.  Kino,  whose  mother,  Soeur 
(Sister)  Rosette,  was  a  minister  on  a  mid- 
western  tent-revival  circuit,  sells  30.000 
CDs  a  year  in  the  Caribbean. 

When  Kino  came  to  Brooklyn  in  the 
mid-70s,  he  was  known  by  his  real  name, 
Pierre  Divers.  He  was  hired  by  Erasmus 
High  School  to  counsel  troubled  Haitian 
teenagers,  and  there  he  met  the  drummer 
and  the  bass-guitar  player  who  would  even- 
tually join  the  Phantoms.  His  first  politi- 
cal ballad,  "Sa  Fe  Mai"  (That  Hurts), 
was  a  stinging  expose  of  the  plight  of  po- 
litical prisoners  at  the  hands  of  the  Hai- 
tian army  and  the  Tontons  Macoutes.  It 
was  1986.  Kino  was  24  and  wore  his  hair 
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in  a  Mohawk,  very  Flatbush,  but  he  had 
the  No.  1  hit  on  Radio  Metropole,  a  ma- 
jor station  in  Port-au-Prince. 

At  the  same  time  in  Port-au-Prince,  Ab- 
ner  Louima  was  in  engineering  school. 
Aristide  was  the  dean  and  a  well-known 
opponent  of  Baby  Doc  Duval  ier,  and  had 
inspired  Louima  with  his  passion  for  dem- 
ocratic rule  in  Haiti.  Louima  listened  to 
"Sa  Fe  Mai"  on  the  radio  and  later  told 
Kino,  "I  could  not  imagine  who  could 
stand  up  to  the  army  like  this."  Louima 
was  determined  to  go  to  America,  but 
visa  restrictions  were  severe.  His  mother 
in  New  York  had  applied  for  him  to  leave 
Haiti,  but  he  had  yet  to  be  cleared.  Soon 
after  he  arrived,  he  learned  that  King 
Kino  could  be  found  at  his  Flatbush  Av- 
enue record  store.  It  was  1991  by  then, 
and  Kino  had  had  more  hits,  including 
"Haiti  Cowboy,"  one  of  his  biggest  sin- 
gles, which  counseled  "the  mothers  of 
Haiti  to  take  to  the  streets." 

"He  used  to  come  to  the  store  all  the 
time,"  Kino  told  me.  "He  would  ask  me 
about  Aristide.  about  Rene  Preval,  the 
new  president  of  Haiti,  and  we  would 
talk  about  how  to  improve  conditions." 
Abner  was  gregarious  and  religious,  Kino 
recalled,  and  trying  to  make  his  way  in  a 
new  society. 

As  Kino  drove  through  the  brawl  at 
three  a.m.  on  August  9,  he  says,  he  saw 
"cops  everywhere  hitting  Haitians,  yelling, 
'Fucking  Haitians.  Dumb  fucking  Hai- 
tians.' We  saw  Abner  get  taken  away,  and 
when  I  did,  I  thought.  We  will  go  to  the 
precinct  in  the  morning  and  get  him  out." 

At  7:20  a.m.  on  Saturday  morning, 
Pierre  Dejean  Sr.'s  telephone  rang  at 
his  home  in  Westbury.  "This  is  Captain 
Walsh  at  the  7-0.  I  need  to  see  you  right 
away."  The  tone  was  brusque.  Dejean 
thought  there  must  have  been  a  fire  or 
some  other  disaster.  "I  want  to  see  you 
by  noon.  Do  not  disappoint  me." 

Dejean  arrived  at  his  club  at  12:30  p.m. 
to  find  his  partners,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pros- 
per Jean  Philip,  visibly  shaken  by  an  un- 
pleasant encounter  they  had  just  had  with 
the  7-0.  Sergeant  Bellomo,  who  had  been 
on  patrol  the  night  before,  had  accompa- 
nied William  Walsh.  They  had  demanded 
identification  and  had  written  out  a  sum- 
mons, citing  "disorderly  premise."  They 
had  given  the  time  as  4:07  a.m.  When  the 
partners  later  told  them  that  the  club  had 
closed  at  three  a.m.,  according  to  Dejean, 
the  captain  and  the  sergeant  ignored 
them.  "Walsh  said,  'I  had  four  of  my 


cops  injured  by  you  people.'  ...  He  never 
said  anything  about  the  incident!"  Later 
the  F.B.I,  would  reportedly  focus  on 
Walsh's  summons  as  part  of  a  possible 
cover-up  of  the  activities  of  the  7-0. 

Early  Monday  morning,  Brian  Figeroux 
arrived  at  his  small  law  office  across 
from  Brooklyn  supreme  court.  Figeroux 
and  his  partner,  Carl  Thomas,  were  hus- 
tling to  make  their  rent  by  filling  out  tax 
returns  and  green-card  applications.  On 
the  single  desk  in  the  outer  office,  there 
are  flyers  and  cards  telling  you  to  call 
if  you  get  in  trouble  or  are  hassled  by  the 
police.  Thomas  and  Figeroux  met  in  col- 
lege and  later  worked  for  the  Brooklyn 
district  attorney.  Figeroux,  who  grew  up 
in  Trinidad,  is  tall  and  lanky  with 
Eurasian  eyes  that  often  narrow  at  real  or 
imagined  racial  slights.  Thomas,  with  the 
proportions  of  a  fullback,  has  a  less  incen- 
diary manner,  but  shares  Figeroux's  poli- 
tics. It  was  in  fact  their  brooding  diatribes 
about  "the  system"  that  would  lead  them 
to  be  in  the  catbird  seat  and  within  reach 
of  a  possible  windfall  of  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars  in  lawyers'  fees. 

Figeroux  once  taught  a  course  called 
Blacks  and  the  Law  at  Brooklyn  Col- 
lege, and  he  speaks  in  testy  hyperbole. 
"Mr.  Louima  wants  this  to  go  all  the  way 
.  .  .  the  reason  why  he  wants  the  entire 
70th  Precinct  to  fall  is  because  of  the  sys- 
tem of  fear,  not  mutual  respect,  that  they 
are  using  in  our  community!"  he  told 
me  the  day  I  met  him.  "We  are  looking 
for  attempted-murder  charges!  They 
have  700  LA.  officers.  They  should  be 
fired!" 

On  Monday,  August  1 1,  Figeroux  was 
in  his  office  when  he  was  beeped  by  a 
former  student.  The  student's  sister's 
boyfriend  was  Jonas  Louima,  Abner's 
younger  brother.  The  family  was  desper- 
ate. All  they  knew  was  that  Abner  was 
gravely  wounded,  that  he  was  under  ar- 
rest, and  that  he  was  being  guarded  at 
Coney  Island  Hospital.  The  day  before, 
Jonas  had  talked  to  the  desk  sergeant  at 
the  7-0.  "I  told  him  my  brother  was  ar- 
rested, and  I  would  like  to  file  a  com- 
plaint because  they  prevented  us  from 
seeing  him  in  the  hospital."  Herold,  who 
was  with  him  at  the  time,  later  told 
Nightline's  Ted  Koppel,  "The  desk  ser- 
geant .  .  .  told  several  other  police  offi- 
cers, and  they  all  started  watching  us  and 
smirking,  sneering  at  us.  And  he  did  not 
come  out  to  the  desk  for  about  15  min- 
utes. When  he  came  back,  he  totally  dis- 
regarded us  and  he  said,  'Next.'  .  .  .  [An- 
other] police  officer  said,  'You  can't  file 
a    complaint    here.    You    have    to    go 
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home.'"  Micheline  had  been  shu 
from  the  hospital  to  the  precinct  to 
permit  to  see  her  husband,  which  wa 
nied  her.  She  finally  saw  him  only 
reappearing  at  the  hospital  and  becoi 
hysterical,  at  which  point  a  hospita 
ministrator  let  her  in. 

When  Figeroux  heard  what  had 
pened  to  Louima,  he  raced  from  hi 
fice  and  arrived  at  the  hospital  in  the 
ly  afternoon.  "The  first  thing  I  sai 
Abner  was  that  he  was  safe  now," 
roux  says.  "I  let  him  know  that  som 
was  here  who  was  going  to  take  ca: 
things.  .  .  .  Tears  were  in  my  eyes, 
when  I  spoke  to  my  partner  ...  I 
we  had  to  praise  the  Lord  that  he 
alive."  There  was,  he  said,  ahead 
ominous  sign  of  the  factions  that  w 
soon    be    at    war   over    Louima's 
"There  are  two  sides  of  the  family  ir 
case,"  Figeroux  told  me.  "The  poor 
is  for  political  change— that's  Abner 
Micheline.  But  they  have  no  real  pc 
And  then  there  is  the  rich  side:  P: 
Nicolas  and  Samuel." 

In  the  hours  after  the  incident,  the 
side  of  the  family  had  not  been 
When  Figeroux  arrived  at  Abner's 
side,  there  was  already  "a  bloodsw 
from  a  personal-injury  law  firm  the 
sign  up  Louima,  who  was  still  handc 
to  the  bed.  "They  weren't  even  conce 
with  the  guy's  safety,"  Figeroux  said. 


In  fact.  Pastor  Nicolas  had  mobi;d 
quickly  with  the  help  of  two  pow  ul 
friends— Dr.  Jean  Claude  Compas  hi 
head  of  a  local  clinic,  and  Tatiana  h. 
the  daughter  of  a  Haitian  painter  a  a 
graduate  of  Brown  University,  who*  ns 
a  political  lobbying  group  called.  (ie 
Haitian  American  Alliance.  Nicok-  e- 
called  saying,  "This  is  an  outrage! 1  'lat 
has  happened  to  my  nephew?  We  a  <ot 
let  this  be." 

At  the  same  time,  Herold  Nicola  al- 
lied a  Brooklyn  lawyer,  Sanford  R  :n- 
stein,  whose  vast  plaintiffs'  business  is  n 
nected  to  1-800 -lawyers,  a  marketin  ys 
tern  which  advertises  on  TV  and  sp  al 
izes  in  personal-injury  claims.  Ruben  m 
who  grew  up  in  a  project  with  fr  d 
named  Bubbles  and  Eustice,  he  tok  ie. 
had  begun  his  career  working  out 
small  storefront  in  Bedford-Stuyvesan  nd 
eventually  expanded  to  a  suite  of  o  :es 
decorated  with  headlines  of  his  trim  is: 

7  MILLION  FOR  2  BURNED  IN  LIRR  '   D; 
MOTORCYCLIST  HIT  BY   MILK  TRUCK    1* 

$23  million;  $25  million  for  2  nk, 

KILLED  UNDER  TRUCK. 

Rubenstein  would  later  call  it 
incidence"  when  he  discovered  th;  ins 
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riend  Dr.  Compas  was  already  involved 
jn  the  case.  In  a  city  of  odd  alliances, 
Compas  and  Rubenstein  were  a  particu- 
irly  unlikely  pair,  but  they  had  partied  in 
»iaiti  and  shuffled  business  each  other's 
pay— and  they  soon  would  attempt  to  run 
.ouima's  case.  Educated  in  France,  Corn- 
Las  is  a  handsome  smoothy,  but  he  treats 
many  Haitian  immigrants  at  his  bustling 
jlinic  free  of  charge.  He  advertises  his 
Hinic  on  the  local  Haitian  radio,  includ- 
|ig  the  Nicolases'  station,  and  he  is  affili- 
bted  with  Brooklyn  Hospital.  The  dimin- 
ttive  and  cunning  Rubenstein  drives 
lirough  Brooklyn  in  a  black  stretch  limo 
fith  crystal  decanters  in  its  bar.  He  is  a 
Jian  with  inside  information  who  wears 
ptpensive  suits,  but  he  has  the  personal 
|yle  of  a  hammer.  Reporters  would  later 
ijtimic  Rubenstein  in  his  interviews:  "Go! 
5  to!  Enough!  What's  in  it  for  me?  This  is 
It  movement,  not  a  case!  It's  bashert  that 
Ids  case  came  to  me!  That's  Yiddish  for 
|py  destiny'!  Bashert!  I'm  not  answering 
tat!  no  one  is  seeing  Abner!  I've  erected 
alls  around  him!" 

it  The  potential  for  a  bonanza  through 

bubenstein's  operation  is  well  known  in 

i  e  Haitian  community;  he  raised  money 

If  Aristide,  advertised  on  Haitian  radio, 

feice  collected  $1.5  million  for  a  Haitian 

Lbdriver  shot  by  the  police,  and  has  done 

leal  work  for  the  pastor.  Many  members 

u  his  staff  come  from  the  islands;  they 

-an  the  phones,  hearing  complaints  at 

intake."  (It's  a  pothole!  . . .   Who  hit  you? 

1.  Have  you  filed  for  workmen's  comp?) 

rften  his  clients  must  sign  a  third-of-the- 

ftore  contingency  agreement  before  he 

k  11  take  them  on.  By  the  time  he  arrived, 

fgeroux  says,  Rubenstein  had  dispatched 

:>young  associate  to  Louima's  bed  with 

m  paperwork.  "Don't  let  the  guard  stop 

$u,"  Rubenstein  had  told  him. 

:' Meanwhile,  at  the  office  of  the  Hai- 

/'.m  American   Alliance,   Tatiana  Wah 

,orked  her  contacts  all  day  and  got 

where.  She  and  her  callers  were  told 

i  "write  a  letter"  by  the  Daily  News  and 

we  Post.  Finally  someone  called  a  local 

-news    channel,    NY1    News.    "We'll 

id  someone  to  check  it  out,"  the  as- 

nment  editor  said.  He  did  not  sound 

thusiastic.   Wah  had  one  friend  who 

s  a  journalist,  Garry  Pierre-Pierre,  a 

ntian-American  reporter  for  Tire  New 

rk  Times.  Pierre-Pierre  was  out  on  a 

ry.  "Call  me,  it's  urgent."  Wah  told 

■  answering  machine. 

Viends  tease  New  York  Daily  News 
■  columnist  Mike  McAlary  about  his 
ligh-guy,  ersatz-Brooklyn -cop  act,  but  he 
'i  an  astringent  tabloid  prose  style  and 
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police  contacts  his  competitors  envy.  At 
7:55  P.M.  on  August  1 1.  a  man  left  the  fol- 
lowing message  on  McAlary's  iroice  mail: 

You  don't  know  me,  but  I'm  calling  be- 
cause in  the  7-0  Precinct  in  Brooklyn  on 
August  the  9th  at  about  0400  hours  a-the 
cops  there  sodomized  a  prisoner.  They 
took  a  nightstick  and  shoved  it  up  his  be- 
hind and  into  his  bladder.  The  patient  is 
currently  at  Coney  Island  Hospital.  His 
name  is— his  last  name  is  L-o-u-i-M-A.  .  .  . 
Now  they  are  trying  to  cover  it  up  because 
it  was  two  white  officers  and  they  did  this 
to  a  black  guy  that  they  had  locked  up  for 
disorderly  conduct,  and  now  they're  charg- 
ing him  with  Assault  2.  .  .  .  I  won't  call 
you  back  anymore. 

McAlary  believed  he  was  hearing  the 
authentic  voice  of  a  desperate  and 
courageous  cop.  Driving  in  from  his  house 
on  Long  Island  the  next  day,  he  ran  some 
checks  on  the  name  Louima— "standard 
Journalism  101  stuff,"  he  told  me— and 
headed  directly  to  Coney  Island  Hospital. 
There,  he  met  Brian  Figeroux,  Micheline 
Louima,  and  Abner's  parents. 

The  group  found  a  freight  elevator— the 
passenger  elevator  was  broken— and  went 
straight  to  intensive  care.  "There  was  a 
cop  on  the  door,  and  he  nodded  at  me 
and  let  me  in,"  says  McAlary.  "Either  that 
cop  was  the  dumbest  cop  of  all  time  or 
he  wanted  people  to  know. 

"It  was  one  of  the  first  times  Louima 
had  seen  his  family  .  .  .  and  he  started  to 
cry.  .  .  .  They  closed  the  curtain  around 
us.  And  40  minutes  later,  as  we  were  leav- 
ing, an  administrator  was  scurrying  down 
the  hall  to  throw  us  out.  'Who's  in  there? 
McAlary?  We  can't  have  this!'  she  said." 

From  his  car,  McAlary  called  his  edi- 
tor. "Clear  the  decks,"  he  announced. 

Four  hours  after  the  message  was  left 
for  McAlary,  Tom  Bruder  was  com- 
ing onto  his  shift.  He  had  already  been 
tipped  by  Tom  Wiese  "that  there  was 
trouble  on  his  Friday  collar."  "What  are 
you  talking  about?"  Bruder  asked.  He 
had  a  sick  feeling  in  his  stomach,  he 
says.  Wiese's  call  had  been  made  at  five 
A.M.,  and  his  voice  was  strained  with  ur- 
gency, Bruder  later  told  me,  but  he  in- 
sisted that  Wiese  had  given  him  no  de- 
tails. When  he  got  to  the  7-0.  he  says, 
"Internal  Affairs  was  all  over  the  build- 
ing." He  looked  down  the  vast  corridor 
of  his  life  and  saw  it  caving  in  around 
him.  He  was  two  weeks  away  from  his 
transfer  to  Nassau  County  and  that  huge 
raise.  Speaking  for  the  first  time  about 
the  case.  Bruder  came  to  see  me  with  his 
lawyer.  Stuart  London.  That  day,  he 
says,  he  had  called  his  partner,  Jimmy 


Hughes.  "Jimmy,  you  are  not  going  to 
believe  this,"  Bruder  said.  "I  am  not  go- 
ing to  Nassau.  There  is  an  investigation, 
and  I  am  in  the  middle  of  it." 

By  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  news  van 
from  NY1  was  on  its  way  to  Coney 
Island  Hospital  for  the  five  P.M.  live  feed, 
but  it  ran  into  trouble  on  the  Belt  Park- 
way. Nevertheless,  the  reporter,  Aram 
Roston,  broke  the  story  on  the  seven 
o'clock  news.  By  six  p.m.,  Garry  Pierre- 
Pierre  of  The  New  York  Times  had 
phoned  Tatiana  Wah  back  and  was  on  a 
conference  call  with  Pastor  Nicolas.  He 
later  dictated  the  facts  he  had  gathered  to 
the  night  rewrite  person. 

Not  until  seven  p.m.  did  the  telephone 
ring  in  Mayor  Giuliani's  white  security 
van.  It  was  the  police  commissioner. 
Safir  said,  "We  have  a  serious  problem." 
The  mayor  was  attending  his  son  An- 
drew's Little  League  game.  He  went 
home  and  "remained  on  the  phone  for 
the  next  three  or  four  hours,"  he  told 
Ted  Koppel.  The  Times  debated  where  to 
run  the  story,  placing  it  not  on  page  one 
but  as  the  lead  above  the  fold  in  the 
Metro  section. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  Tom  Bruder 
saw  the  mob  of  cameras  at  the  7-0 
and  left  the  precinct  by  the  back  door. 
McAlary's  piece  was  on  the  front  page 
of  the  News  with  a  picture  of  a  wan  Ab- 
ner Louima  in  his  hospital  bed  and  a 
banner  headline:  tortured  by  cops.  "I 
could  not  read  it,"  Bruder  says.  "I  kept 
saying,  'What  are  they  talking  about?'  I 
was  silent  the  whole  day.  It  was  like, 
What?  If  this  truly  happened  in  the  bath- 
room, then  this  is  a  sick  thing  and  no 
one  would  be  silent  about  it." 

The  Internal  Affairs  squad  was  opening 
every  locker  at  the  7-0.  Volpe's  dreadlock 
collection  had  reportedly  been  spirited 
away  by  his  pals.  Behind  one  set  of  lock- 
ers, the  squad  discovered  a  mop  handle 
and  had  it  sent  out  to  the  crime  lab.  The 
P.B.A.  reps  had  also  landed,  and  had  im- 
posed the  48-hour  right  to  silence  that  is 
in  their  union  contract.  They  met  with 
Volpe,  Bruder,  Schwarz,  and  Wiese  and 
told  them  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  they 
would  need  lawyers.  According  to  Bruder, 
Volpe's  brother  Damian  was  also  present, 
acting  as  the  policemen's  representative. 
Bruder,  said  one  senior  investigator,  ap- 
peared stunned,  and  stared  at  Justin 
Volpe  when  he  said,  "I  am  going  to  ride 
this  out.  It  was  a  gay  thing  that  happened 
at  the  club.  We  will  ride  this  out." 

That  afternoon,  when  Bruder  appeared 
at  the  P.B.A.  attorneys'  office  to  meet  his 
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lawyer,  Stuart  London,  he  was  sobbing. 
"He  could  not  walk  into  the  conference 
room,"  London  says.  Two  officers  from  In- 
ternal Affairs  had  gone  to  Bruder's  door 
and  taken  his  badge  and  gun.  The  atmos- 
phere at  the  P.B.A.  was  ominous.  Thomas 
Wiese's  lawyer  called  Internal  Affairs  to 
say  that  Wiese  would  give  a  statement. 
"We  don't  want  to  talk  to  him  until  Fri- 
day," he  was  told.  It  took  until  Sunday  to 
interview  him.  Wiese  insisted  that  his  part- 
ner, Charles  Schwarz,  had  been  nowhere 
near  the  bathroom.  At  the  time,  Wiese  was 
completely  unaware  that  Eric  Turetzky  had 
come  forward  and  confirmed  the  identifi- 
cation of  Charles  Schwarz  to  the  Brooklyn 
D.A.  "I'm  too  upset  to  eat,"  Turetzky  had 
told  his  mother,  who  urged  him  to  go  for- 
ward and  "do  the  right  thing."  As  he 
walked  out  of  the  precinct  house,  one 
P.B.A.  delegate  approached  him.  "What  the 
hell  are  you  doing?"  the  delegate  asked. 

"You  know  very  well  what  I'm  doing," 
Turetzky  said. 

The  next  morning.  Wiese  failed  the  lie- 
detector  test  and  was  indicted,  but  his 
lawyer  says  he  passed  a  second. 

It  is  a  paradox  in  the  N.Y.P.D.  under 
Howard  Safir  and  Rudy  Giuliani  that 
while  there  is  zero  tolerance  for  crime, 
there  may  not  be  zero  tolerance  for  po- 
lice crime— particularly  brutality.  A  wink 
and  a  nod  are  given  to  hundreds  of  cases 
on  a  yearly  basis.  According  to  the 
comptroller's  statistics,  the  number  of 
brutality  claims  has  more  than  doubled 
in  the  last  10  years,  from  1.229  in  1987 
to  2,735  between  1996  and  1997.  The 
city  has  a  method  of  dealing  with  such 
charges:  it  pays.  In  the  last  year,  $27.3 
million  was  paid  out  to  settle  claims,  up 
from  $19.5  million  the  previous  year. 
With  rare  exceptions,  the  accused  offi- 
cers were  not  penalized.  According  to 
the  Times,  personal-injury  claims  against 
the  Police  Department  have  skyrocketed, 
climbing  80  percent  during  the  past  dec- 
ade. This  is  due  in  part  to  an  enlarged 
police  force  and  the  fact  that  there  are 
more  policemen  on  the  streets,  as  well  as 
to  the  weakness  of  the  Civilian  Com- 
plaint Review  Board  (C.C.R.B.).  which 
rarely  substantiates  complaints.  Although 
the  number  of  complaints  rose  dramati- 
cally during  Giuliani's  administration,  it 
went  down  21  percent  during  the  first 
five  months  of  this  year.  In  the  previous 
administration  of  David  Dinkins,  the  bar 
had  been  raised  on  acceptable  criminal 
activities.   Low-level   drug   dealers   were 


not  aggressively  prosecuted,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  1991  riot  in  Crown  Heights, 
the  mob  was  not  quelled  for  four  days. 
Giuliani  created  a  different  atmosphere. 
He  hired  as  his  police  commissioner  the 
innovative  William  Bratton  and  lowered 
the  bar  on  criminal  activities. 

Are  all  these  claims  legitimate?  The  po- 
lice complain  that  there  are  no  civil  or 
criminal  penalties  for  filing  a  false  claim. 
Still,  the  situation  in  New  York,  as  in  many 
other  cities,  is  severe.  In  1996,  Amnesty  In- 
ternational issued  a  searing  report  stating 
that  there  was  a  pattern  of  alleged  abuse 
by  the  N.Y.P.D.,  particularly  in  high-crime 
precincts  with  large  minority  populations. 

For  many,  the  allegation  of  defiling 
Abner  Louima's  rectum  with  a  stick  was 
an  aberration  with  intense  sexual  implica- 
tions. "The  most  brutal  cops  I  know  are 
disgusted  by  the  thought  of  touching  a 
prisoner's  rectum."  said  one  police  ex- 
pert. "They  might  beat  the  shit  out  of 
someone  and  leave  them  for  dead  in  a 
field,  but  they  wouldn't  dream  of  getting 
near  their  private  parts."  According  to 
Earl  Caldwell,  an  African -American  re- 
porter hired  by  the  Times  in  1967,  "When 
you  strip  a  man  of  his  clothing  and  an- 
other man  is  holding  him,  there  is  some- 
thing sexual  being  activated.  This  thing 
between  black  men  and  white  cops  is  as 
old  as  the  hills.  It  is  not  written  about  or 
talked  about  in  the  white  press,  but  it 
sure  is  on  the  black  side  of  town.  ...  I 
know  of  whfte  cops  who  pull  guns  on 
black  cops  to  keep  them  silent  when  they 
see  this  kind  of  thing." 

Caldwell,  a  specialist  in  police  brutali- 
ty, recalls  how,  in  1970,  Philadelphia's  po- 
lice commissioner.  Frank  Rizzo,  proudly 
dismissed  the  public  outcry  over  a  news 
photo  of  Black  Panthers  stripped  naked 
on  the  street  after  a  raid  by  his  cops. 
"That  was  the  first  case  like  this  that  got 
national  attention,"  Caldwell  says.  "To 
me,  there  is  the  ultimate  question:  Is  this 
degradation  or  wish  fulfillment?"  Cald- 
well has  said  he  was  fired  by  the  Daily 
News  in  1994,  when  a  column  he  wrote 
about  a  police  officer  accused  of  raping 
five  black  livery  drivers  was  pulled  by  his 
editor.  The  News  said  Caldwell  resigned. 

"Most  men  are  homophobic,"  Herold 
Nicolas  told  me.  "To  even  think  about 
what  happened  to  Abner.  A  man's  organ 
is  four  to  nine  inches  and  that  stick  was 
two  feet  long." 

Samuel  Nicolas  said,  "I've  heard  that 
several  cops  routinely  ask  young  black 
guys  to  spread  their  cheeks.  I  don't  know 
if  this  means  they're  homosexual,  but  if 
you  castrate  a  man,  it's  a  way  of  taking 
away  his  dignity." 


Even  the  most  compelling  brut;  y 
cases  are  difficult  to  prosecute,  te 
C.C.R.B.  is  characterized  as  ineffec  ;il 
even  by  its  supporters— only  1  percer  6f 
the  recent  complaints  have  report  i.y 
led  to  disciplinary  action.  In  court,  g 
cases  are  often  "shitcanned,"  in  the  r- 
lance  of  the  district  attorney,  mea  g 
they  are  thrown  out  of  court  or  recei  a 
lesser  charge. 

When  Nicole  Marcano,  an  ho  -s 
graduate  of  an  elite  women's  colleg  n 
Trinidad,  came  to  America  in  1989,  ie 
worked  as  a  legal  secretary  in  New  \  it 
Her  boyfriend,  Brian  Benjamin -B  l, 
owned  a  Brooklyn  body  shop,  ie 
evening  in  1992,  she  rode  with  him  tc  e- 
liver  a  Nissan  Pathfinder  to  a  custo  r. 
Two  police  cars  from  the  71st  Precinc  n 
Crown  Heights,  followed  them  into  ie 
driveway  of  the  house  where  they  i  I 
taking  the  car.  The  officers  question 
the  ownership  of  the  vehicle,  even  th(  h 
Benjamin -Benn  told  them  it  was  a  re  or 
job.  "Every  time  he  tried  to  explain,  y 
pushed  him  against  the  gate  with  h 
force  that  he  was  hitting  his  head,"  I  r- 
cano  says.  When  she  protested,  te 
claims,  one  police  officer,  John  Pirni. 
smashed  her  in  the  face,  knocking  :r 
unconscious.  She  was  handcuffed 
thrown  into  the  backseat  of  the  p.  ol 
car.  She  alleged  that,  when  she  camnj, 
Pirozzi  smacked  her  and  said,  "T!T 
what  happens  when  you  assault  a  pi  :e 
officer,  you  little  black  bitch."  Blood  is 
pouring  down  her  face,  and  she  faint 

When  she  told  them  she  was  a 
secretary,   "they  just  scoffed,   'So,ii|g 
deal," "  Marcano  said.  The  routine  c 
ery  became  a  New  York  nightmare: 
cano  wound  up  in  Central  Booking    I 
a  broken  jaw,  a  missing  tooth,  and  a  I 
swollen  to  twice  its  normal  size.  "I  is 
scared  out  of  my  mind,"  she  told>  e 
Twenty-four  hours  later,  when  she  ■  *d 
Benjamin-Benn  finally  saw  a  night-c  rt 
judge,  Pirozzi  had  issued  "a  whole  b  h 
of  charges"— 14  in  all.  The  charges 
dismissed,   and   after   Marcano  filrla 
complaint  with  the  C.C.R.B.,  the  Bi  k- 
lyn  D.A.'s  office  filed  criminal  ch;  a 
against  Pirozzi.  The  case  was  prosec  :d 
vigorously,  but  the  judge,  Thaddeus  0\  {is, 
an    African -American,    inexplicably  el 
the  jury's  guilty  verdict  of  aggravate!  a- 
rassment  aside,  saying  he  did  not  re- 
lieve [the  defendant]  did  it  because  jie 
was  black."  The  conviction  was  late  e 
instated  on  appeal. 

Ironically,  the  lawyer  for  John  Pii  | 
Stuart  London,  now  represents  Tom 
der.  He  also  represented  Francis  Livo 
officer  acquitted  of  but  fired  for  kill  ]  I 
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■  ronx  man,  Anthony  Baez,  with  an  illegal 
loke  hold.  London,  once  a  Bronx  assis- 
;nt  district  attorney,  describes  the  gauze 
;ound  the  allegations  of  police  brutality 

■  "a  gray  area."  "There's  an  altercation. 
I  )meone  hits  the  cop,  the  cop  uses  rea- 
dable force,  then  you  look  at  the  injuries 

id  try  to  figure  out  what  happened,"  he 
lys.  London  does  not  believe  that  Mar- 
;  no  is  a  credible  witness. 

>\  more  recent  case  which  might  in- 
i  JLvolve  Tom  Bruder  has  as  yet  been 
I  ireported.   In  July,  two  weeks  before 
bner  Louima  was  injured,  25-year-old 
jicola   Fyff  went  to   the   movies  with 
(■  r  boyfriend,  Bernard  Golson.  Fyff  and 
jolson  were  in  a  late-model  Jaguar  with 
I'ff's    two    small    children    and    were 
ppped  allegedly  for  speeding  on  Coney 
•  and  Avenue.  Fyff,  an  African -American 
[io  then  worked  in  Manhattan  as  a  cos- 
►itician  for  Vidal  Sassoon,  insisted  that 
By  were  under  the  speed  limit,  but  the 
L  lite  cops  said  they  had  clocked  them  at 
i  miles  per  hour.  Golson  did  not  have 
.  driver's  license,  but  he  did  have  iden- 
:cation   and    the    proper   registration, 
iiich  the  cops,  according  to  Fyff,  did 
t  ask  to  see.  One  policeman,  in  plain 
tithes,  refused  to  show  his  own  ID,  Fyff 
lms,  and  said  angrily,  "Either  get  out 
i  the  car  or  I  will  break  your  fucking 
fndow."  One  of  the  cops  also  allegedly 
-j  led  Fyff  "a  fucking  bitch"  and  threat- 
$:d  to  take  her  children  away.  Later, 
ulson  was  charged  with  "disorderly  con- 
:t"  but  not  with  speeding.  Fyff,  ac- 
•  ding  to  her  attorney  John  Lonuzzi, 
•J  never  been  arrested  before. 
'When  Fyff  became  hysterical  at  the  7-0, 
<•  was  told  by  the  deskman  to  leave. 
.  n  Bruder  had  just  arrived  on  the  mid- 
i  ht  shift.  "He  began  physically  pushing 
»  out  of  the  precinct,"  she  says.  "He 
4J,  like,  "Get  the  hell  out.'"  On  the 
:  js  with  her  two  children,  she  recalls, 
Most  his  temper. 
He  was,  like,  'Get  the  fuck  off  the 
rs '  He  was  out  of  control.  He  said, 
■fyj  are  fucking  trespassing!'"  Then  Fyff 
■iced  the  plainclothesman  who  had  ar- 
^ed  her  boyfriend  leaving  the  precinct 
I  the  night.  She  ran  over  to  write  down 
Hicense -plate  number.  "Bruder  sees  this 
;    says,  'Fuck  this  shit!,'"  Fyff  claims. 
tp  comes  to  me,  pushes  us  .  .  .  and  says, 
ftiat  are   you   going   to   do?   Find  his 
bse  and  shoot  him?'"  Within  minutes, 
s  was  handcuffed  to  a  pole  and  threat- 
Id  with  the  loss  of  her  children.  She 
v  later  taken  to  a  hospital  to  have  her 
a  i  X-rayed,  but  she  had  no  visible  sign 
c  crious  injuries. 


"The  doctor  basically  said  to  her,  'Get 
out  of  here  You  are  a  liar,'"  says  Bruder, 
who  remembered  her  immediately  and 
was  offhand  about  the  incident.  Bruder 
and  his  partner,  Jimmy  Hughes,  were  at 
the  7-0  when  she  returned.  "They  said, 
'Nicola,  you're  an  animal  and  animals  be- 
long in  a  cage.'  They're  playing  this  little 
game.  I  was  handcuffed  and  they  were 
walking  back  and  forth  in  the  hall.  I  said 
to  my  boyfriend,  who  was  being  held  in 
the  next  room,  'Do  you  hear  what  they 
are  saying  to  me?'  He  says,  'Just  forget  it. 
Don't  pay  attention.'" 

Bruder  vehemently  denies  Fyff's  accu- 
sations. "She  better  have  a  lot  of  people 
who  back  that  up.  .  .  .  She  is  jumping  on 
the  bandwagon." 

Like  Nicole  Marcano,  Fyff  was  taken 
to  Central  Booking  and  placed  in  a  cell 
with  "crackheads  and  the  worst  kind  of 
people,"  she  says.  "I  was  ready  to  go 
crazy.  I  needed  to  see  my  kids.  I  am  in 
for  almost  24  hours."  When  she  went  be- 
fore the  judge,  she  had  been  charged 
with  "threatening  to  burn  the  precinct 
down"  and  "kicking  a  cop  in  the  stom- 
ach." Bruder  told  me  that  Fyff  was  "go- 
ing crazy.  .  .  .  She  stood  outside  and 
wrote  down  a  cop's  license  number  and 
was  saying,  'I'll  get  your  m.f.-ing  family.' 
I  said,  'You  can't  do  that.'"  Bruder  was 
unaware  that  he  is  potentially  facing  an- 
other set  of  charges  for  assault,  false  im- 
prisonment, and  unlawful  arrest.  John 
Lonuzzi  intends  to  bring  a  suit  against 
the  city,  Hughes,  and  Bruder. 

According  to  David  Durk,  the  Police 
Department  whistle-blower  who  helped 
persuade  Frank  Serpico  to  come  forward 
in  1966,  "Nothing  has  changed.  Every- 
thing is  the  way  it  was  when  Serpico  and 
I  were  cops.  When  I  was  at  the  Police 
Academy,  I  was  given  a  formal  lecture  on 
how  to  take  a  bribe.  [I  was]  taught  how 
to  give  beatings  without  leaving  marks. 
There  is  a  level  of  hypocrisy  and  cynicism 
that  is  just  mind-boggling.  .  .  .  There  are 
all  kinds  of  arcane  things  you  could  do. 
The  specialty  of  the  Suffolk  department 
was  great.  They  put  telephone  books  on 
people's  heads  and  used  pipes  to  give 
them  concussions,  and,  of  course,  there 
were  no  marks." 

On  August  19,  the  day  I  met  Justin 
Volpe,  his  picture  was  on  the  front 
page  of  the  New  York  Post  with  the  head- 
line braggart:  'no  one  jumps  ml  and 
gits  away  with  IT.'  The  paper  was  on 
display  in  the  deli  downstairs  from  the 
office  of  Marvyn  Romberg,  the  shrewd 
and  antic  trial  lawyer  known  as  "the 
King  of  Queens   Boulevard."   In   Rom- 


berg's office  the  phones  were  ringing  con- 
stantly as  Romberg  slyly  negotiated  with 
the  callers:  "I've  heard  from  everyone— 
Nightline,  CBS,  the  News,  the  Post.  Ger- 
aldo  called  and—this  is  the  best— he  said, 
'Maybe  Justin  will  come  on  and  we'll 
pay  for  treatment.'  He's  got  a  setup 
where  he  pays  for  treatment  for  people? 
Can  you  believe  this  wackjob?" 

Romberg  had  invited  me  to  his  office 
to  meet  Robert  Volpe,  Justin's  father. 
"You  only  get  45  minutes,"  he  said.  When 
I  arrived,  Justin  was  in  the  room.  "I  am 
not  allowed  to  stay,"  he  said  sheepishly. 
Although  Volpe's  pictures  made  him  look 
like  a  Mob  tough,  in  this  setting  he  was 
soft-spoken  and  well  mannered.  He  wore 
a  sweater  and  chinos  and  filled  the  door- 
frame as  he  lingered  for  a  few  moments 
with  his  father.  Meanwhile,  Romberg 
shouted  into  the  phone,  "Forget  it,  Mary! 
Don't  bring  that  Nightline  crew  here!" 

Robert  Volpe  wore  cowboy  boots  and  a 
trendy  blazer,  and  had  his  hair  in  a  small 
ponytail.  He  told  me,  "I  think  I  am  going 
to  wake  up  and  this  [trial]  isn't  going  to  be 
necessary.  It  just  does  not  compute.  ...  I 
will  never  believe  it.  People  will  use  the 
word  'denial,'  but  it  is  so  beyond  what 
Justin  is.  .  .  .  If  you  were  in  trouble,  you 
would  want  Justin,  because  he  cares." 

"The  only  one  who  talks  to  Justin  is 
Mike  McAlary,"  Romberg  informed  me 
roughly.  McAlary  had  reported  another 
scoop  in  the  previous  day's  paper:  that 
Justin  Volpe  had  had  a  long  relationship 
with  an  African -American  woman  named 
Susan,  who  worked  as  an  aide  in  the  7-0. 
Was  Romberg  trying  to  stop  the  Volpe- 
as-racist  spin  attached  to  the  case?  How 
could  anyone  think  that  Justin  Volpe 
hated  Haitians  if  he  was  involved  with 
a  black  woman?  According  to  Robert 
Volpe,  the  woman  spent  a  lot  of  time  on 
Staten  Island  with  the  family.  Although 
Robert  Volpe  insists  that  he  always  en- 
couraged racial  tolerance,  he  also  recalls 
that,  the  first  time  he  met  Susan,  she  and 
Justin  had  stopped  by  on  their  way  home 
from  the  beach.  "I  smiled  and  made 
some  comment  about  how  the  sun  must 
have  been  hot  today." 

At  the  hospital,  Abner  Louima  told 
McAlary  that  as  Justin  Volpe  beat  him  he 
said,  "All  they  [blacks]  know  how  to  do 
is  make  photocopies."  As  an  aide  at  the 
7-0,  Susan  had  duties  that  included  mak- 
ing photocopies.  "1  can't  explain  it," 
McAlary  later  said,  "but  a  lot  of  slave 
owners  had  black  mistresses."  After  Su- 
san spoke  to  McAlary,  she  was  silenced 
by  Romberg.  "I  am  not  going  to  make 
Susan  the  black  Mary  Jo  Buttafuoco,"  he 
told  me.  Romberg's  former  client  Joey 
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Buttafuoco,  accused  of  plotting  with  his 
teenage  mistress,  Amy  Fisher,  to  murder 
his  wife,  had  enlisted  Mary  Jo  as  his  de- 
nial chorus. 

At  St.  Joseph  By-the-Sea,  a  parochial 
school  on  Staten  Island,  Volpe  had 
had  a  reserved  manner.  He  was  "gor- 
geous," one  friend  recalled,  and  another 
remembered  him  as  "the  sweetest"  of  the 
three  Volpe  brothers.  His  mother  taught 
art  at  the  school,  and  the  Volpe  house 
was  filled  with  paintings.  At  times  Justin 
seemed  intimidated  by  his  two  older 
brothers,  especially  Damian,  who  was  de- 
termined to  be  a  cop.  Justin  had  an  affec- 
tionate relationship  with  the  priest  who 
ran  the  school,  who  "was  always  giving 
him  noogies,"  according  to  a  former  girl- 
friend of  Damian's.  "I  can't  believe  you're 
a  cop,"  she  told  Justin  when  she  ran  into 
him  in  the  city.  "Well,  you  gotta  do  what 
your  dad  does,"  Volpe  told  her. 

The  homosexual  tilt  Volpe  immediately 
put  on  Louima's  injuries  has  caused  sev- 
eral psychiatrists  to  theorize  that  this  was 
a  form  of  wish  fulfillment.  Volpe  told 
McAlary  that  the  incident  had  happened 
in  the  bathroom  in  the  Rendez-Vous,  al- 
luding to  the  cop  alibi  that  the  Rendez- 
vous was  a  gay  club— a  tough  story  to 
sell,  since  hundreds  of  partygoers  had 
gone  there  to  hear  King  Kino  that  night. 
"Being  gay  is  something  that  is  severely 
frowned  upon  in  the  Caribbean,"  Herold 
Nicolas  has  said.  Moreover,  how  could  a 
man  who  had  suffered  such  internal  in- 
juries then  punch  out  a  beefy  cop  on  the 
street?  Tom  Bruder  attempted  to  back 
Volpe  up  on  this.  "I'm  pretty  sure  they 
said  he  was  drunk,"  Bruder  said.  "You 
never  know  what  people  do  when  they 
have  a  couple  drinks  in  them." 

I  asked  Kornberg  to  speculate  about 
his  client.  "If  he  did  it,  he  did  it  because 
he  was  affronted  by  getting  beaten  up  on 
the  street.  If  he  did  it." 

I  then  asked,  "Would  he  have 
snapped?" 

Kornberg  replied,  "Of  course,  of 
course.  If  he  did  it." 

Some  people  have  suggested  that 
Volpe  took  steroids,  which  might  account 
for  his  inexplicable  rage.  Bruder  doesn't 
think  so.  "Volpe  did  not  even  like  to 
work  out  that  much,"  he  says. 

Volpe  operated  from  a  precinct  with  a 
history  of  trouble.  Many  of  the  cops  of 
the  7-0  call  themselves  "the  Laws  of 
Flatbush."  and  in  1996  the  precinct  had 
64  civilian  complaints  filed  against  it, 


one  of  the  highest  numbers  in  the  city. 
The  most  controversial  of  the  cops  of  the 
7-0  was  Anthony  Abbate,  a  RB.A.  dele- 
gate once  accused  of  insulting  a  black 
cop.  When  Abbate  was  dismissed,  he  had 
30  civilian  complaints  filed  against  him, 
and  it  was  said  that  Volpe  supported 
him.  Damian  Volpe  later  held  Abbate's 
position  in  the  RB.A. 

There  is  speculation  that  the  same 
grandiosity  that  can  cause  a  police  officer 
to  rush  heroically  without  thinking  into  a 
dangerous  situation  can  lead  him  to  ig- 
nore his  interior  censor  and  commit  bru- 
tal acts.  One  month  before  Volpe  was  in- 
volved in  the  Louima  incident  he  ran  into 
a  burning  building.  On  the  morning  of 
August  9,  when  Volpe  returned  home,  his 
father  remembers  going  to  hug  him. 
"Justin  pulled  back.  His  head  was  swollen. 
'It  was  a  rough  night,'  he  said." 

The  day  his  son  was  indicted.  Robert 
Volpe  waited  outside  the  courthouse  in  his 
car.  Marvyn  Kornberg  had  told  his  client, 
"Walk  with  your  head  up  high."  Justin 
Volpe's  tight-lipped  manner  was  later 
characterized  as  a  swagger,  but  when  he 
rejoined  his  father,  he  quickly  slammed 
the  door  to  shut  out  the  photographers 
while  Kornberg  said,  "Let's  get  the  fuck 
out  of  here."  Robert  Volpe  has  no  illu- 
sions. He  does  not  believe  his  son  can  get 
a  fair  trial,  and  he  decries  the  atmosphere. 
"I've  seen  murderers  walk  out.  I've  seen 
child-molesters..  Do  they  hate  policemen 
so  much?"  he  says. 

Johnnie  Cochran's  role  in  the  Abner 
Louima  case  was  initiated  on  the  cell 
phone  of  a  car  speeding  down  the  Belt 
Parkway  toward  Brooklyn  Hospital,  to 
which  Louima  had  been  transferred.  It 
was  August  21.  That  morning  Louima 
had  asked  King  Kino  to  visit  him  at  the 
hospital,  and  Kino  stopped  by  his  record 
store  to  pick  up  some  of  Abner's  favorite 
tapes. 

"These  lawyers  do  not  know  what  they 
are  doing,"  Kino  told  me  in  the  car.  "They 
mumble.  You  cannot  even  understand  them 
on  TV.  I  don't  know  why  Abner  doesn't 
get  Percy  Sutton  or  Johnnie  Cochran  in 
this  case.  All  this  conflict!  It  seems  like 
they  are  amateurs!  This  does  not  send  the 
right  message  to  the  world  about  the 
Haitians!  We  are  not  stupid  people!" 

From  the  first  days  of  the  case,  "the 
three  musketeers,"  as  one  wag  named 
Sanford  Rubenstein,  Brian  Figeroux,  and 
Carl  Thomas,  had  been  warring  openly. 
On  Wednesday,  August  13,  Mayor  Giu- 
liani had  appeared  at  Pastor  Nicolas's 
church  for  a  meeting.  The  atmosphere 
was  charged— N.Y P. D.  helicopters  buzzed 


the  roof  to  ensure  security— but  the  past 
was  conciliatory;   perhaps  his  potent 
connections  to  City  Hall  were  too  va  ! 
able  to  put  at  risk. 

Figeroux  and  Thomas  used  the  occasii 
to  attack  Giuliani  for  saying  that  1 1 
Louima  assault  was  an  isolated  incidei 
Because  of  Giuliani's  allegedly  anti-H 
tian  policies  when  he  was  at  the  Justi 
Department  in  the  early  1980s,  Figero 
and  Thomas  were  openly  hostile,  evij 
though  Pastor  Nicolas,  whatever  his  p 
vate  feelings,  did  not  want  to  antagoni 
the  mayor. 

At  the  end  of  the  meeting,  Dr.  Je 
Claude  Compas  arrived  with  Sanfo 
Rubenstein.  At  that  moment,  Figero 
says,  he  knew  that  a  deal  was  being  c 
between  Rubenstein  and  the  pastor, 
think  you're  an  obsequious  piece  of  shii 
Carl  Thomas  told  Rubenstein,  The  Villa 
Voice  later  reported.  "You're  a  bloodsuc 
er!  You  only  pimp  off  our  community 
In  a  private  meeting  with  the  pastor, 
yelled,  "White  guys  did  this  to  Abm 
Why  would  you  bring  in  a  white  guy 
The  answer  was  evident  to  several  peoi 
close  to  the  case,  but  not  to  Carl  Thom; 
the  pastor  had  reportedly  been  offered 
piece  of  his  nephew's  settlement,  althou 
Samuel  Nicolas  denies  it. 

"We  do  not  have  a  contract,"  he  sa; 
"As  far  as  I  know,  Abner  can  move 
Kalamazoo  with  his  money.  I  am  on  ti 
phone  all  the  time  with  the  lawyers,  a; 
I'm  always  telling  Mr.  Rubenstein  I  a(: 
sending  him  a  bill,  and  he  just  laugl 
They're  getting  rich,  and  I'm  going 
wind  up  still  in  Brooklyn." 

On  one  occasion,  I  sat  with  Bri 
Figeroux  in  his  office.  "Abner  has  l 
power,"  he  told  me.  "He  and  Micheli 
want  Carl  and  me  as  his  lawyers,  but  1 
uncle  controls  everything  because  he  h 
the  money."  The  telephone  rang.  It  % 
Abner  Louima  at  the  hospital.  He  was ; 
grieved  because  Rubenstein  was  putti 
pressure  on  him  to  sign  the  one-thi 
contingency  agreement,  Figeroux  sa 
"Did  you  sign  anything,  Abner?" 

Figeroux  made  another  trip  to  Broc 
lyn  Hospital,  and  in  the  car  he  worri 
about  being  muscled  out  of  the  case 
Rubenstein.  "It  is  all  about  money  whe 
this  family  is  concerned,"  he  said.  "^ 
shook  hands  on  a  50-50  deal.  It's  a  d 
eased  family  as  far  as  his  family  go> 
They  expect  the  city  will  pay  about  $ 
to  $50  million.  There  are  so  many  la 
yers  that  are  better  than  Rubenste 
From  the  beginning  I  wanted  to  t< 
to  Johnnie  Cochran  about  doing  t 
case!  I  am  up  and  down.  I  want  to  wr , 
a  book  about  this." 
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1 1  was  obvious  to  King  Kino  that  some- 
l  thing  had  to  be  done.  With  the  instincts 
I  the  true  inside  player,  Kino  had  come 
|  believe  that  the  war  within  the  legal  team 
buld  harm  Abner  Louima,  and  would  do 
Irthing  to  elevate  his  case  into  a  larger  fo- 
|m  on  the  nature  of  police  brutality  in 
iew  York.  "They  would  settle  for  $50  mil- 
i>n  just  to  be  done  with  it,"  Kino  told  me 
i  we  drove.  Originally,  Rubenstein  had 
'!  ed  a  $55  million  claim  against  the  city  for 
tf)uima.  "The  city  has  a  moral  obligation 
t  declare  its  liability  right  now"  and  move 
irectly  to  deciding  damages,  he  declared 
I  a  press  conference  the  next  day.  He 
|  armed  also  to  file  for  punitive  damages  for 
reported  $465  million.  It  was  this  strategy 
ijat  had  annoyed  Kino.  "What  will  that  do 
I  make  things  better  for  the  Haitians?  .  .  . 
Riis  is  not  a  case  for  a  lawyer  who  does  ad- 
Urtising!  This  is  a  community  issue!  These 
l.ys  don't  even  know  how  to  speak  on 
'/!  They  are  just  looking  for  promotion!" 
"Who  could  be  a  better  lawyer  for  Ab- 
Ir,  Percy  Sutton  or  Johnnie  Cochran?" 
[lino  asked.  Would  the  potential  arrival  of 
i  Minnie  Cochran  signal  to  the  white  power 
incture  that  this  was  a  race  case?  Would 
^ner  Louima  lose  the  sympathetic  spin 
tat  had  so  far  been  untainted  by  race 
jetoric?  Would  Cochran  turn  a  win-win 
fuation  into  a  negative?  In  the  car,  Kino 
ifbught  out  loud:  "Whites  hate  Johnnie 
•bchran  because  of  the  O.  J.  Simpson 
ttse,  but  he  is  a  brilliant  lawyer.  He  takes 
bis  case  to  another  level.  .  .  .  This  is  not 
fy>t  about  the  Haitians.  This  is  a  case 
here  bad  is  bad,  good  is  good,  white  or 
lick.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  O.  J. 
mpson.  Everyone  suffers  from  these 
typs!  You  need  a  Johnnie  Cochran  to  get 
m  on  the  world  stage."  Kino  was  out- 
!ged  that  Justin  Volpe  and  Marvyn  Korn- 
•'Irg  and  the  other  cops  were  suggesting 
it  the  Rendez-Vous  was  a  gay  club, 
this  is  not  a  gay  party  and  I  am  not  gay, 
id  that  makes  me  angry!"  he  said.  He 
f>rried  that  he  would  lose  concert  book- 
Is  because  of  the  brawl  outside  the  club, 
'om  the  car  phone.  Kino  called  his  man- 
tfer,  Janie  Washington.  "You  have  to  find 
;i  Johnnie  Cochran  on  the  telephone.  I 
k  going  to  introduce  him  to  this  family." 

Por  a  week  after  the  incident,  Tom  Bru- 
■  der  was  in  hiding.  His  picture  flashed 
instantly  on  the  news.  Finally  he  decided 
i  venture  out  and  lift  weights  at  his  local 
im.  in  Syosset.  "You're  not  going  to  be- 
«ve  what  happened,"  he  told  me.  "A 
tmeless  man  walks  up.  He  looks  at  me 
*d  says,  'I  know  you.  You're  that  cop  in 
B  paper.  You're  the  one  from  Hicksville. 
I'U're  one  of  those  plunger  guys.' " 


During  the  following  weekend,  Kino 
called  me.  "I  finally  found  Cochran,"  he 
said.  "I  called  California,  and  a  .nch  friend 
of  mine  connected  me  to  him.  And  I 
talked  to  him.  I  told  him  I  did  not  like  the 
way  the  other  lawyers  were  handling  the 
case.  And  he  said,  All  right,  if  you  would 
like  me  to  handle  the  case,  I  will  do  it.' 
And  while  he  was  talking  to  Sam  [Nico- 
las], I  said,  'I  am  going  to  hang  up.  I  do 
not  want  to  know  the  details.'  And  John- 
nie said,  'Thanks,  Kino,  for  putting  me  on 
the  case.'"  Kino  laughed.  "I  am  going  to 
write  a  book  about  this  case  too!  And  I 
am  calling  my  book  77;<?  Man  Backstage." 

Samuel  Nicolas,  the  family  spokesman, 
finally  came  into  his  own  at  an  immense 
rally  in  Brooklyn  on  the  Friday  before  La- 
bor Day.  Nicolas,  a  pastor-to-be,  had  at 
times  seemed  overwhelmed  by  the  attention 
brought  on  by  the  police  attack  on  his  cous- 
in. He  felt  off  his  moorings,  at  the  mercy 
of  cell  phones  and  screaming  lawyers.  He 
frequently  answered  questions  with  "I  will 
have  to  check  with  my  father."  But  of  all 
the  family,  Samuel  was  the  most  eloquent 
on-camera.  A  graduate  of  New  Brunswick 
Theological  Seminary,  one  of  only  a  few 
Haitians,  he  had  his  own  ambitions.  Samuel 
took  to  the  airwaves  of  Bonne  Nouvelles, 
calling  on  the  community  for  a  show  of 
solidarity  for  Abner.  "They  tried  to  mur- 
der him,"  he  said  repeatedly.  "It  is  possible 
my  cousin  will  never  regain  the  use  of  his 
intestine  or  his  bladder." 

The  day  before  the  rally,  I  had  met  him  at 
a  TV  taping  for  a  local  ABC  Sunday  news 
show.  In  the  greenroom,  Samuel  looked 
stricken.  Abner  had  taken  a  severe  turn 
for  the  worse;  he  would  need  emergency 
surgery  for  a  blockage  of  his  intestine. 

Before  the  taping,  Samuel  had  called 
Jean  Claude  Compas,  Abner's  doctor.  In 
the  studio,  Carl  Thomas  and  Brian  Fige- 
roux  were  angry.  Why  was  Abner  in  Brook- 
lyn Hospital  when  New  York  City  had  the 
finest  teaching  hospitals  in  America?  Co- 
lumbia-Presbyterian, Mount  Sinai,  and 
New  York  Hospital  all  had  world-famous 
gastroenterologists.  Later,  outside  Brook- 
lyn Hospital,  Figeroux  asked  me,  "Why  is 
Abner  here?  It  is  because  of  Dr.  Compas. 
Why  hasn't  he  been  moved  into  the  city?" 
Figeroux's  implication  was  clear:  Compas 
and  Rubenstein  were  allied,  once  again, 
against  "the  poor  side." 

Later  that  day,  Samuel  and  I  drove  to 
the  church  to  wait  for  Louis  Farrakhan, 
who  was  arriving  for  a  private  meeting  with 
Pastor  Nicolas  to  discuss  the  Louima  case. 

"Johnnie  Cochran  comes  with  a  lot  of 
baggage,"  Carl  Thomas  told  Sam  Nicolas 
in  the  car.  "Whites  hate  Johnnie  Coch- 


ran. .  .  .  We  are  small-town  lawyers.  We 
think  we  are  as  good  as  Johnnie  Cochran. 
But  nobody  knows  us!  There  are  so  many 
agendas  in  this  case!  This  has  gotten  a  lot 
bigger  than  Abner  getting  beat  up." 

Sam,  quiet  and  intense,  was  not  buy- 
ing. "Abner  wants  Johnnie  Cochran  in  the 
case,"  he  said.  "Why  didn't  you  tell  me  in 
the  beginning  about  Johnnie  Cochran? 
We  never  would  have  brought  him  in." 
Turning  to  Thomas,  he  asked,  "Why  did 
you  scream  at  my  father  that  day  in  the 
church?  Now  he'll  never  listen  to  you." 

"I  lost  my  temper,"  Carl  Thomas  said. 
"My  own  father  used  to  tell  me  that  I 
shouldn't  scream  at  him." 

At  the  church,  we  spent  several  hours 
waiting  for  Farrakhan,  but  only  several  of 
his  ministers  appeared. 

August  29,  1997.  They  had  gathered  at 
Grand  Army  Plaza  by  9:30  a.m.,  by 
the  thousands,  to  march  for  Abner  Louima. 
David  Dinkins,  the  former  mayor,  was 
there,  dressed  in  white.  The  Reverend  Al 
Sharp  ton  marched  on  the  front  line  with 
his  arm  around  Sandy  Rubenstein.  "Broth- 
er Rubenstein,"  Sharpton  said  when  he 
greeted  him.  "Brother  Sharpton!,"  Ruben- 
stein said  to  the  mayoral  hopeful.  Sam  had 
his  arms  around  his  brothers  Herold  and 
Kelly,  and  even  Pastor  Nicolas  walked  the 
first  mile  or  so.  I  marched  directly  behind 
Sam  and  Herold.  As  the  crowd  surged  for- 
ward, we  linked  arms  with  strangers  so 
that  we  would  not  fall  down. 

"no  justice,  no  peace!"  The  roar  fol- 
lowed us  down  Flatbush  Avenue,  which 
had  been  closed  to  traffic.  Outside  Brook- 
lyn Hospital,  the  crowd  stopped  to  say  a 
silent  prayer  for  Louima,  who  was  too 
sick  even  to  watch  the  rally  on  TV. 

By  the  time  we  crossed  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  into  Manhattan,  gentle  Samuel 
Nicolas  had  his  clenched  fist  in  the  air.  All 
around  him,  thousands  of  Haitians  waved 
posters  and  plungers  in  the  direction  of  the 
mayor's  office,  "no  justice,  no  peace!" 
he  screamed.  Then  he  mounted  the  steps 
to  a  podium  outside  City  Hall  and  shouted, 
"we  are  talking  about  a  man  who  re- 
fused to  die!  a  man  who  refused  to  be 
a  statistic!  how  many  more  isolated  in- 
cidents DO  WE  NEED?" 

I  made  one  last  trip  to  Flatbush.  It  was 
the  first  Friday  night  in  October,  almost 
two  months  since  Abner  Louima  had  had 
his  night  out  at  the  Rendez-Vous.  He  was 
still  marooned  at  Brooklyn  Hospital,  but 
in  10  days  he  would  be  out,  secluded  in  a 
Canarsie  apartment  rented  through  a 
friend  of  Micheline's,  resting  between  op- 
erations. Louima's  health  was  extremely 
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fragile.  In  addition  to  his  perforated  colon, 
he  had  developed  deep  vein  thrombosis, 
a  blood  clot  that  was  potentially  life- 
threatening.  His  family  would  continue  its 
campaign  to  have  the  U.S.  attorney  gen- 
eral take  over  the  case.  "We  need  Janet 
Reno,"  Carl  Thomas  would  say.  "We're 
asking  her  and  the  Justice  Department  to 
look  into  patterns  and  practices  of  police 
brutality."  There  was  talk  that  Zachary 
Carter  would  expand  the  indictments  to 
include  supervisors,  and  subpoenas  have 
been  issued  indicating  that  the  investiga- 
tion has  proceeded  to  the  grand-jury  stage. 
King  Kino  had  left  a  message  on  my 
machine:  "It  is  Johnnie  Cochran's  birth- 
day, and  I  am  throwing  him  a  big  party  at 
the  club."  Kino  would  be  sending  his  driv- 
er with  the  Rolls  to  pick  up  Cochran  and 
members  of  the  Dream  Team  at  midnight 
and  deliver  them  for  cake  and  champagne 
at  the  Rendez-Vous.  After  all  the  fighting, 
the  lawyers  had  finally  cut  up  the  pie. 
"They  are  splitting  one-third  of  the  settle- 
ment three  ways,"  said  Samuel  Nicolas. 
The  party  would  signal  to  Flatbush  not 
only  Cochran's  arrival  into  Abner  Lou- 
ima's  case  but  also  Kino's  ascension  as  a 
secret  power  in  the  city  of  odd  alliances. 

On  my  way  to  the  club,  I  made  a  stop 
at  the  7-0.  It  was  peaceful  inside  the 
precinct,  and  the  new  commander.  Inspec- 
tor Raymond  Diaz,  stood  behind  the  high 
desk  where  Louima  had  been  brought  on 
that  Saturday  morning  in  August.  Diaz's 
predecessor,  Jeremiah  Quinlan,  had  been 
transferred,  even  though  he  had  been  on 
vacation  when  Louima  was  allegedly  bru- 
talized at  the  station  house.  "My  first  few 
days  were  rough,"  Inspector  Diaz  said. 
"All  the  demonstrations.  But  we  have  been 
working  with  the  community."  With  its 
cracked  blue  walls  and  turn-of-the-century 
architectural  detail,  the  interior  of  the 
precinct  had  the  bare  elegance  of  an  Ed- 
ward Hopper  painting.  I  went  with  Diaz 
to  the  notorious  public  bathroom.  Porce- 
lain latrines  were  lined  up  on  one  wall, 
where  Louima  alleges  he  was  attacked. 
Diaz  and  I  studied  the  narrow  space.  "It  is 
still  filthy  in  there,"  he  said.  "But,  for  that 
matter,  so  is  our  bathroom  upstairs."  He 
said  that  Justin  Volpe's  brother  Damian 
had  asked  for  a  transfer,  and  no  longer 
worked  at  the  7-0.  Susan,  Justin's  girl- 
friend, had  also  left.  "We  are  getting  back 
to  normal,"  he  told  me. 

I  arrived  at  the  Rendez-Vous  after  mid- 
night. Kino,  Pierre  Dejean,  Jean  Claude 
Compas,    and    Sandy    Rubenstein    were 


waiting  for  Cochran  to  appear.  A  velvet 
rope  separated  the  V.I. P.  section  at  the 
rear  of  the  club  from  the  rest  of  the  par- 
tygoers.  Behind  it,  a  blue-and-white  birth- 
day cake  decorated  each  table,  happy 
birthday,  j.c,  one  read. 

At  one  a.m.,  Johnnie  Cochran  posed 
grandly  at  the  door  of  the  Club  Rendez- 
Vous,  then  passed  the  metal  detector  and 
the  bouncers  in  black  T-shirts  with  secu- 
rity printed  on  them.  Cochran  has  mas- 
tered the  art  of  keeping  his  head  slightly 
above  any  crowd;  his  lack  of  direct  eye 
contact  is  one  of  the  power  tricks  he  uses 
to  ensure  that  he  is  the  focus  of  every- 
one's attention.  As  always,  he  was  accom- 
panied by  a  minion,  in  this  instance  Peter 
Neufeld,  one  of  his  brains  from  the  O.  J. 
Simpson  trial,  who  carried  a  battered, 
bulging  leather  attache  case. 

Cochran  had  his  investigators  with  him. 
One  burly  fellow  wore  a  black  leather  jack- 
et with  a  large  red-white-and-blue  X  em- 
broidered on  the  back.  The  group  took 
seats  at  a  table  near  Kino's  band  and 
posed  for  pictures  by  the  stage.  In  Creole 
and  English,  Kino  exhorted  the  club  pa- 
trons to  sing  "'Happy  Birthday'  to  John- 
nie Cochran,  a  great  man  of  our  commu- 
nity." Cochran  was  toasted  with  Korbel 
champagne  and  a  single  bottle  of  Dom 
Perignon,  which  someone  had  brought  in 
a  brown  paper  bag.  Sandy  Rubenstein  and 
Jean  Claude  Compas  wedged  through  the 
crowd  to  congratulate  him,  and  by  two 
a.m.  the  VI. P.  area  was  filled  with  many 
of  the  key  players  in  the  Abner  Louima 
drama,  including  Tatiana  Wah  of  the  Hait- 
ian American  Alliance  and  even  Garry 
Pierre-Pierre  of  Tlie  New  York  Times. 
From  the  stage.  Kino  introduced  them  all 
and  praised  Cochran  for  taking  on  the 
case.  Then  Cochran  took  the  stage. 

Flatbush  seemed  an  unlikely  setting  for 
Johnnie  Cochran,  but  he  appeared  to  un- 
derstand that  helping  the  Haitian  commu- 
nity might  serve  to  rehabilitate  him  too. 
"We  are  going  to  get  justice  for  the  com- 
munity," he  said  to  immense  applause.  He 
used  the  word  "healing"  and  repeated  the 
need  for  justice.  Kino  had  given  Cochran 
the  chance  to  show  his  skills  in  behalf  of  a 
hapless  victim,  not  an  alleged  killer.  Even 
Sandy  Rubenstein  joined  in  the  universal 
enthusiasm  over  Cochran's  arrival  on  the 
scene.  "What  do  you  mean,  Cochran  plays 
the  race  card?"  he  snapped.  "He  had  to 
do  that  with  the  O.  J.  Simpson  case  to 
win.  You  do  anything  as  a  lawyer  to  win. 
There  is  no  race  card  here." 

I  waited  for  Cochran  to  say  something 
moving  about  the  plight  of  his  new  client, 
but  he  left  the  stage  with  just  a  faint  single 
mention  of  Abner  Louima's  name.  □ 
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Michael  Lutin  tells  Sagittarians  it's  truth  or  dare 


SAGITTARIUS   «^"<r    nov.    22-DEC.    21 

You're  into  honesty  now,  so  only  the  totally  real,  totally  raw  truth  will  do. 
Since  you  know  you  aren't  going  to  live  forever,  you'll  be  damned  if  you 
are  going  to  put  up  a  false  front  any  longer  and  tolerate  a  zipped-up,  fake 
excuse  for  a  life.  And  except  for  one  minuscule  fly  in  the  pudding,  you 
could  pull  it  off:  Chiron  in  your  12th  house.  It  seems  to  suggest  that  lit- 
tle old  friendly,  bnght-eyed,  bushy-tailed  you  still  have  a  few  rather  dark 
secrets  you  wouldn't  want  to  see  on  the  evening  news.  We  all  do,  natu- 
rally, but  yours  appear  to  be  especially  juicy. 


>5 


CAPRICORN 

Why  on  earth  should  you  even  have  to  consider  continuing  to  deal  with 
people  who  are  forever  hurting  you  or  abandoning  you?  Maybe  there 
are  lessons— good  ones— to  be  learned  from  staying  bonded  in  friendship 
with  those  who  have  trespassed  against  you.  To  do  so  with  a  new  moon 
in  your  llth  house,  in  fact,  is  certainly  one  way  to  ensure  that  you  will 
be  forgiven  your  trespasses.  You  should  understand  that,  apart  from 
stock-market  fluctuations,  the  main  business  at  hand  for  you  these  days 
is  the  long-term  state  of  your  soul. 


AQUARIUS     ^0+     jan      20-  F  E  B  . 

We  all  know  how  much  you  are  longing  to  go  where  they  eat  with 
their  fingers,  don't  wear  shoes,  and  have  never  heard  of  bras  or  neck- 
ties or  sexist  pigs  or  mean  bosses,  but  don't  call  the  bus  station  and 
pack  your  bags  just  yet.  The  yearlong  transit  of  Chiron  across  your  so- 
lar midheaven  has  just  begun,  and  that  means  stay  with  it,  stick  it  out, 
bite  the  bullet,  and  see  things  through.  Granted,  it  would  be  infinitely 
more  dignified  to  exit  gracefully  than  to  get  the  hook  and  be  dragged 
kicking  and  screaming  off  the  stage. 


PISCES 


X 


FEB. 


9-MARCH     20 


You  are  going  through  yet  another  major  consciousness-raising— your 
umpteenth.  Something  quite  extraordinary  is  happening  in  your  brain, 
and  you  obviously  must  be  aware  of  it.  Chiron,  the  wounded  healer, 
is  streaking  through  your  9th  house,  awakening  you  to  the  wonders  of 
the  universe.  If  you're  a  scientific  nerd,  pick  a  clear  night  and  look 
through  a  telescope  in  awe.  If  you're  the  artsy  type,  turn  your  gaze  in- 
ward and  discover  the  mysteries  that  lie  waiting  to  be  explored.  If 
you're  completely  unevolved.  check  into  rehab  immediately. 


ARIES 


MARCH     21-APRIL      19 


As  Chiron  crawls  its  way  through  your  8th  house,  a  sexual  healing  is 
necessary.  Obviously  you  have  to  yield  to  changes  in  your  body,  but  giv- 
ing these  changes  clinical  names  such  as  puberty,  menopause,  and  cli- 
macteric doesn't  help,  because  it  fails  to  take  your  feelings  into  consideration. 
As  for  sexual  honesty,  we  all  know  what  studs  Aries  men  are  supposed 
to  be,  and  how  Aries  women  all  mn  around  the  house  in  pink  pajamas 
singing  "I  Enjoy  Being  a  Girl."  But  let's  get  real.  Most  men  have  a  fem- 
inine side,  and  some  women    Aries  included  -are  Testosterone  City. 

y 

TAURUS     V  APRIL     20-MAY     20 

Keeping  relationships  healthy  should  be  your  No.  1  task  now.  It  doesn't 
have  to  be  an  onerous  one;  in  fact,  it  can  be  a  joyful  learning  experience. 
The  recent  new  moon  has  set  off  a  whole  year  during  which  your  sensi- 
tivity to  others  will  be  called  upon  big-time.  Don't  intrude  on  their  pri- 
vacy, though.  The  people  you  tend  to  hook  up  with  are  touchy  about 
that.  If  you  have  to  help  a  loved  one  to  the  bathroom  at  night,  or  leave 
a  snack  outside  the  door  of  the  laboratory  of  the  mad  genius  you  hap- 
pen to  be  in  love  with,  do  it  gladly.  Just  don't  ask  too  many  questions. 


GEMINI      ^^\    MAY     21-JUNE     21 

When  heavenly  bodies  such  as  asteroids  and  comets  conjoin  the  sun 
and  moon  in  your  6th  house,  the  message  is  work.  Repair  whatever 
is  broken  and  regain  your  physical  strength  and  natural  immunities. 
And.  please,  just  because  you  have  had  some  health  scares  in  the  past, 
don't  get  hysterical  and  run  screaming  to  the  doctor  with  every  case 
of  hiccups.  As  we  all  know,  these  days  one  is  more  likely  to  toss  out 
a  toaster  or  trade  in  a  car  than  to  take  the  time  to  get  it  fixed.  But 
don't  play  that  game.  Your  body  is  a  temple,  not  a  ruin  to  be  torn  down. 


JUNE     22-JULY     22 


CANCER 

Childless  Cancers  are  praying  for  pregnancy  now.  As  Chiron  passes  through 
your  5th  house,  those  of  you  who  are  already  parents  are  having  tc 
come  to  terms  with  the  fact  that  your  children  may  be  cute  anc 
adorable,  but  you  have  to  sit  up  with  them  all  through  the  night  to  brim. 
down  a  fever,  or  even  go  to  the  police  station  in  your  robe  and  slipper; 
to  bail  them  out  of  jail.  And  naturally  you're  expected  to  love  them  h 
death  all  the  while.  As  a  Cancer,  though,  will  you  ever  be  able  to  sep- 
arate your  fate  from  theirs? 


Si 


LEO     WCr   JULY     23-AUG.      22 

Considering  your  ongoing  conflict  between  remaining  completely  anc 
objectively  uninvolved  and  at  the  same  time  believing  that  you  art 
gifted  with  royal,  even  superhuman  qualities  and  powers,  think  thu 
one  through:  if  serious  rifts  or  separations  threaten  to  tear  up  a  fain 
ily  that  was  once  very  close  (and  this  could  be  the  case  in  comim 
months,  with  Chiron  in  your  4th  house),  is  it  really  your  responsi 
bility  alone  to  hold  everything  together  and  stand  there  straddling  ; 
virtual  Grand  Canyon  of  a  split? 


VIRGO 


w 


AUG.      23-SEPT 


When  comets  or  asteroids  go  crashing  through  your  3rd  house,  you  can 
not  avoid  entanglements  with  siblings  and  others  whose  people  skill: 
would  be  downright  laughable  if  they  weren't  so  sad.  Too  much  teenagi. 
acting  out  becomes  embarrassing,  since  it  all  stems  from  sexual  frus 
tration.  So  here  you  go  again,  having  to  play  mama  and  papa  to  those 
who  can't  stand  on  their  own  two  feet.  Your  homework  for  all  of  nexu 
year  will  be  to  learn  the  lyrics  to  that  1969  hit  "He  Ain't  Heavy,  He' 
My  Brother."  And  don't  just  mouth  them.  Put  the  message  into  practice 


LIBRA 


SEPT.      23-OCT.      23 


So  what  if  you  do  sneak  an  extra  scoop  of  ice  cream  once  in  a  while- 
that  doesn't  make  you  greedy  and  selfish,  does  it?  And  you're  certain! 
not  the  type  to  let  yourself  get  all  bent  out  of  shape  over  Grandma's  bras 
candlesticks  or  a  few  measly  royalty  checks  in  order  to  become  a  few  hur 
dred  dollars  richer.  Even  if  Chiron's  entrance  into  your  2nd  house  doe 
seem  to  be  getting  at  you  right  where  it  hurts  most— in  your  pocketbook- 
you're  still  not  going  to  fall  into  those  old,  easy  patterns.  You're  abov- 
all  that  now.  You  are  kind  of  mad,  though. 


1T> 


SCORPIO      |  ?  |ff  O  C  T  .     24-NOV 

Wounded  animals  are  dangerous  creatures.  They  are  not  interested  in  bt 
ing  petted  or  fed  peanuts.  They  are  hurting,  and  as  long  as  they  are  hur 
ing.  they  need  to  be  given  plenty  of  space  in  which  to  heal.  As  Chiro 
transits  your  sign  now,  you,  too,  need  to  put  your  body  and  mind  bac 
together  and  heal.  Anyone  approaching  you  too  closely  or  making  sudde 
moves  should  be  reminded  that  even  the  sweetest,  most  adorable,  mo; 
docile-looking  bear— read  Scorpio— if  it  is  wounded,  is  still  a  bear.  Not 
teddv  bear.  A  bear. 


To  hear  Michael  Lutin  read  your  weekly  horoscope,  call  1-900-28V-FAIR  on  a  Touch-Tone  phone. 
Cost:  $1.95  per  minute.  If  you  are  under  18,  you  need  parental  permission. 
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Proust  Questionnaire 
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Weil 


With  two  best-selling  books, 

8  Weeks  to  Optimum  Health  and 

Spontaneous  Healing,  Dr.  Andrew 

Weil  has  persuaded  millions 

of  health-conscious  Americans  to 

trade  in  their  NyQuil  and  ibuprofen 

for  gingerroot  and  meditation. 

This  month,  alternative  medicines 

bearded  guru  shares  a  few  mantras 

on  what  it  takes  to  heal  thyself 


What  do  you  consider  your  greatest  achievement? 

Achieving  success  without  compromising  my  values. 

What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness? 

Having  no  desires. 

What  is  your  current  state  of  mind? 

I'm  feeling  rather  New  Yorkish. 

What  is  your  most  treasured  possession? 

My  intuition. 

What  or  who  is  the  greatest  love  of  your  life? 

Discovery. 

What  is  your  favorite  journey? 

The  one  that  leads  to  self-discovery. 

What  is  it  that  you  most  dislike? 

A  closed  mind. 

What  is  your  greatest  fear? 

Not  being  equal  to  the  demands  life  makes  on  me. 

What  is  your  greatest  extravagance? 

Buying  plants,  flowers,  and  bulbs. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  despise? 

It's  a  waste  of  time  and  energy  to  despise. 

What  is  your  greatest  regret? 

At  the  moment,  having  agreed  to  answer  all  these 
questions. 

Which  talent  would  you  most  like  to  have? 

Athletic  grace,  like  that  of  a  champion  gymnast. 

Where  would  you  like  to  live? 

Right  where  I  do  live— in  the  mountains  outside 
Tucson,  Arizona. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  yourself? 

Laziness. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  others? 

Talking  too  much,  especially  when  accompanied 
by  an  inability  to  listen. 

What  do  you  most  value  in  your  friends? 

Acceptance  of  me  as  I  am,  with  all  of  my 
eccentricities  and  imperfections. 

Who  is  your  favorite  hero  of  fiction? 

Captain  Marvel  (the  old,  "Shazam!"  one). 

Who  are  your  heroes  in  real  life? 

The  Buddha. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  admire? 

C.  Everett  Koop,  M.D. 

What  are  your  favorite  names? 

I've  always  liked  Andrew— it  comes  from  the  Greek 
word  for  "manly." 

How  would  you  like  to  die? 

Consciously. 

If  you  were  to  die  and  come  back  as  a  person  or  thing,  what  do 
you  think  it  would  be? 

A  tree. 

If  you  could  choose  what  to  come  back  as,  what  would  it  be? 

A  giant  sequoia. 

What  is  your  motto? 

Never  take  no  for  an  answer. 
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"Mr.  Jenkins  acknowledges  both  the 
naughty  and  the  nice." 
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Saks  Fifth  Avenue 


she  is  always  and  never  the  same 


Contradiction 

a    new    fragrance    for    women 

Calvin  Klein 
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